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•Art.  I.  De  Ulnjlitsnce  attribute  aux  Phllofophes,  aux  Francs-Ma  gom, 
ct  aux  Illumines,  fur  la  Revolution  de  Francs.  Par  J.  J.  Mourner. 
Tubingen,     pp.  245. 

TVT  Mounier,  "  a  man  of  talents  and  of  virtue"  according  to 
•*-*-*-  •  the  great  anti-revolutionary  writer  of  this  country,  the  an- 
tagonift  of  Mirabeau,  and  the  popular  prefident  of  the  firit  Na~ 
tional  AiTembly,  is  well  entitled  to  be  heard  upon  the  caufes  of 

the  French  revolution.  He  was  not  only  a  witnefs,  but  an  actor, 
in  thofe  fcenes,  of  the  origin  of  which  he  is  treating  ;  and  mull 
therefore  have  felt  in  himfelf,  or  obferved  in  others,  the  influence 
of  every  principle  that  really  contributed  t©  their  production. 
His  teilimony,  it  may  alfo  be  obferved,  is  now  given,  after  ten 
years  of  exile  may  be  prefumed  to  have  detached  him  from  the 
factions  of  his  country,  and  made  him  independent  of  the  grati- 
tude or  refentment  of  its  rulers. 

With  all  thefe  claims  to  our  attention,  M.  Mounier  cannot, 
however,  e±pe6t  that  his  authority  mould  be  taken  for  decifive 
upon  fo  raft  and  complicated  a  queition.  In  an  affair  of  this  na- 
ture, it  is  not  enough  to  have  had  a  good  opportunity  for  obferv- 
ation.  Where  fo  many  interests  are 'concerned,  and  fo  many  mo- 
tives put  in  action,  a  man  cannot  always  give  an  account  of  every 
tiling  he  fees,  or  even  of  every  thing  he  has  contributed  to  do. 
His  affociates  may  have  acted  upon  principles  very  different  from 
his  ;  and'he  may  have  been  the  dupe  of  his  opponents,  even  while 
he  was  moft  zealous  in  his  refflaiice.  It  will  "be  remembered,  too, 
that  M.  Mounier,  after  co-operating  in  a  revolution  that  was  to 
confummate  the  felicity  of  his  country,  was  obliged  to  leave  it  to 
the  mercy  of  an  unprincipled  fa&i»n  ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
conjectured,  that  he  who  was  difappointed  in  the  iiTue  of  thefe 
tranfacHons,  has  alio  been  miitaken  as  to  their  caufe.  M.  Mcu- 
r.'.ji-,  finally,  is  a  man  of  letters,  and  is  entitled  to  feel  for  philo- 
sophers fome  of  the  partialities  of  a  brother.  In  denying  that 
they  had  any  ftujj£  i.i  the  French  revolution,  he  vindicates  them 
'ds  heavy  in  the  ears  of  man1..  . 
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judges  wifely,  that  it  is  fafer  to  plead  not  guilty  to  the  fact,  than 
to  the  intention. 

M.  Mounier,  however,  is  not  one  of  thofe,  whom  the  horrors 
of  the  revolution  have  terrified  into  an  abjuration  of  the  principles 
of  liberty.  He  clafles  the  bigots  of  defpotifm  with  the  apoltles 
of  infurrection,  and  adheres  fteadily  to  thofe  notions  of  regulated 
freedom  which  could  not  fatisfy  the  revolutionary  ardour  of  his 
countrymen.  His  book  is  written,  upon  the  whole,  in  a  ftyle  of 
great  candour  and  moderation  ;  and  though  it  will  not  probably 
convert  thofe  who  have  faith  in  an  antifocial  confpiracy,  mult  be 
allowed,  upon  all  hands,  to  contain  much  acute  reafoniug,  and 
many  judicious  remarks. 

The  work,  as  is  indicated  in  the  title-page,  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  in  which  the  charge  of  revolutionary  agency  is  feparately 
confidered,  as  it  applies  to  the  Philofophers,  to  the  Free-Mafons, 
and  to  the  Illuminati  of  Germany.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  by  much 
the  largeft,  and  contains  nearly  the  whole  of  the  author's  reafon- 
ings  and  opinions  upon  the  real  caufes  of  the  revolution.  We 
fhall  endeavour  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  concife  view  of  his 
doctrines  upon  this  fubject. 

It  is  the  clear  and  decided  opinion  of  M.  Mounier,  that  the  re- 
volution in  France  was  brought  about,  neither  directly,  by  the 
combination  and  confpiracy  of  its  philofophers,  nor  indirectly,  by 
the  influence  of  their  writings.  It  was  brought  about,  he  is  per- 
fuaded,  by  the  ordinary  caufes  of  political  change  ;  by  the  infub- 
ordination  of  the  Parliaments,  and  the  diforders  of  the  finance  ; 
and  by  the  new  and  extraordinary  remedies  that  the  Sovereign  and 
his  minifters  thought  fit  to  apply  to  thefe  diforders. 

The  refractory  and  ambitious  fpirit  of  the  Parliaments  had 
been  a  fource  of  vexation  to  the  court  of  France  for  more 
than  half  a  century  before  the  name  of  democracy  was  heard  of 
in  that  kingdom.  The  members  of  thefe  tribunals  were  always 
among  the  privileged  orders ;  and  the  rights  of  the  people  formed 
no  part  of  their  fubjects  of  contention  with  the  Crown.  They 
were  fupprefled  under  Lewis  XV,  and  reftored  by  his  fucceflbr, 
before  there  was  a  man  in  France  who  had  imagined  the  poffibi- 
lity  of  a  popular  revolution.  The  finances,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  been  in  diforder  for  little  lefs  than  a  century.  Since  the  time 
of  Cardinal  Fleuri,  there  had  been  a  regular  deficiency  in  the  pro- 
duce of  the  taxes,  and  a  debt  that  was  conftantly  increasing. 
From  the  year  1778  to  the  year  1784,  the  exigencies  of  the  war 
with  England  had  increafed  this  debt  by  a  fum  of  1250  millions 
of  livres  ;  and  when  M.  Neckar  went  out  of  office,  the  produce  of 
the  taxes  was  incapable  of  defraying  the  intereft.  The  Parlia- 
ments, in  the  mean  time,  refufed  to  regifter  the  edicts  for  new 
impofts  j  and  it  became  evident,  that  the  Government  mult  be- 
come 
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come  bankrupt,  if  the  privileged  orders  were  not  fubjedted  to  a 
more  effectual  contribution.  As  they  conflituted  all  the  Parlia- 
ments, however,  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  for  the  co-operation  of 
vhefe  bodies  ;  and  with  a  \iew  to  overrule  them,  or  at  lealt  to 
difpenfe  with  their  authority,  the  Notables  were  affembled  in  1787. 
In  fpite  of  all  the  pains  that  had  been  taken  to  enfure  the  fucceis 
of  this  experiment,  it  failed.  M.  de  Calonne  was  difmiffed;  and  M. 
de  Brienne,  who  fucceeded  him,  undertook  to  compel  the  Parlia- 
ments to  regifter  the  Royal  edicts  in  fpite  of  their  refiftance.  The 
conteft  had  now  become  a  matter  of  popular  intereft  and  attention  ; 
and  as  the  taxes,  and  the  pretentions  of  the  noblefle  to  immunity, 
were  extremely  difagreeable  to  the  body  of  the  people,  the  de- 
mand that  was  fuddenly  made  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris  for  the 
convocation  of  the  States-General,  was  feconded  by  the  voice  of 
the  whole  nation.  The  States-General  had  not  been  affembled 
fince  the  year  1614.  The  Tiers  Etat  was  at  that  time  in  the 
completed:  fubjecYion  to  the  Crown  and  the  Nobility  ;  and  as  the 
produce  of  the  Royal  domain  was  at  any  rate  fufficient  for  the  or- 
dinary expences  of  Government,  their  temper  and  diipofition  was 
but  of  little  national  importance.  In  the  year  1788,  every  thing 
was  different ;  and  the  miniftry  were  fufficiently  aware,  that  if 
the  States  were  once  affembled,  there  was  an  end  to  the  ancient 
adminiftration  of  Government  in  the  country.  They  refilled  the 
demands  of  the  people,  therefore,  as  long  as  they  poflibly  could. 
The  convocation  of  the  States-General,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
the  demand  and  the  petition  of  every  order  of  men  in  France  : 
The  clergy,  the  nobility,  the  capital,  the  parliaments,  and  even 
a  confiderable  proportion  of  thofe  who  were  about  the  perfon  of 
the  Sovereign,  concurred  in  thinking  it  indifpenfable  to  their  fal- 
vation.  The  army  followed  their  example ;  refiftance  became 
impoffible  ;  the  miniftry  was  difmhTed ;  and  orders  were  given  for 
affembling  the  ancient  reprefentatives  of  the  nation. 

A  revolution  was  thus  brought  about,  fays  M.  Mounier,  in 
which  philofophy  had  not  the  flighteft  operation,  and  by  which 
the  ancient  monarchy  and  ariftocracy  muft  neceffarily  have  re- 
ceived fome  limitation.  It  was  not  yet  apparent  that  they  were 
both  to  be  entirely  overthrown.  Perhaps  there  was  not  an  indi- 
vidual in  the  country,  that  looked  forward  to  the  eftabiiihnient  of 
a  republic.  The  events  that  followed,  were  not  neceflary  confe- 
quences  of  thofe  that  had  gone  before  ;  but  they  were  produced 
by  caufes  of  the  fame  defcription,  and  owed  their  origin,  alike,  to 
circumftances  that  had  no  connexion  with  the  fpeculations  o£ 
philofophers. 

The  chief  caufe  of  the  failure  of  this  grand  expei'iment,  and 
of  the  firft  diforders  that  accompanied  the  revolution,  was,  ac- 
cording to  "he  diflenfion  that  naturally  arofe  among 
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ihe  different  orders  that  had  thus  been  called  to  deliberate,  and 
the  fluctuating  and  unsteady  policy  of  the  Court  in  its  endeavours 
to  overawe,  or  to  reconcile  them.  As  the  principal  object  of  this 
convocation,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  was  to  relieve  the 
finances,  by  diminiihmg  the  exemptions  of  the  privileged  Orders, 
it  would  have  rendered  the  whole  fcheme  vain,  to  have  given  fuch 
a  form  to  the  Affembly  as  would  have  fecured  to  thele  Orders  the 
abfolute  command  of  its  deliberations.  M.  Neckar,  therefore,  and 
a  great  part  of  the  King's  council,  were  difpofed  to  liften  to  the 
applications  that  were  made  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  a 
double  reprefentation  of  the  Commons.  The  Parliaments,  and  mofl 
of  the  Nobility,  were  againit  it.  Their  oppofrtion,  however,  was 
disregarded  ;  the  double  reprefentation  was  granted  ;  and  another 
quellion,  of  it  ill  greater  importance,  prefented  itfelf  for  the  con- 
federation  of  the  Governmefit. 

By  the  ancient  conftitution  of  the  States- General,  the  three 
different  orders  of  Clergy,  Nobility,  and  Commons,  affembled  in 
feparate  chambers,  and  took  each  of  them  their  refolutions  apart.- 
The  Third  Eilat.e  was  fure  to  be  outvoted,  therefore,  in  every 
queftion  where  the  intereft  of  the  privileged  orders  was  concerned  ; 
and  the  additional  number  of  their  reprefentatives  would  not  have 
fecured  them  from  infignificance,  if  this  plan  of  deliberation  had 
been  adhered  to.  The  fame  circumftances,  therefore,  that,  by 
faifing  their  confideratioivand  increafing  their  importance  in  the 
community,  had  entitled  them  to  obtain  a  double  reprefentation, 
feemed  obviouflv  to  require,  that  the  ancient  form  of  convocation 
fhould  be  abandoned,  and  that  their  voice  mould  not  be  entirely 
without  effect  in  the  great  Affembly  of  the  nation.  Notwithftand- 
ing  the  incalculable  importance  of  adiufting  this  matter  by  fome 
vigorous  and  immediate  refolution,  M.  Mounier  affures  us,  that 
the  deputies  were  allowed  to  repair  to  Verfailles,  and  the  affem- 
bly of  the  States  to  be  opened,  before  the  King's  minifters  had 
come  to  any  determination  on  the  fubject.  It  was  known,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  part  of  the  deputies  had  been  pofitively  in- 
ftructed  by  their  conftituents  to  contend  for  the  ancient  conftitu- 
tion of  the  States  ;  while  others  had  been  directed  to  agree  to 
nothing  but  the  re~union  of  the  Three  Orders  in  one  deliberative- 
affembly. 

The  Chancellor  de  Earentin,  in  opening  the  feffion,  congratulated 
the  Third  Eftate  upon  the  double  reprefentation  they  had  fo  happily 
.obtained,  expreffed  his  wifhes  for  the  agreement  of  the  Three  Orders 
to  a  joint  deliberation,  and  ended  by  recommending  it  to  them  to 
begin  by  deliberating  apart !  M.  Neckar  held  the  fame  irrefolute  and 
i-nconfiitent  language ;  and  each  party  conceived  that  the  admini- 
ftration  would  decide  ultimately  in  its  favour. — This  ftate  of  un- 
inty  only  exafperated  their  prejudices,  and  fomented  then;  mu- 
tual 
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tual  animofity.  The  miniftry  wavered  and  temporised.  M.Neckar 
at  laft  propofed  that  they  fhould  deliberate  together,  at  leaft  upon 
the  queftion  of  their  future  organization.  The  expedient  was  pro- 
bably futile  ;  but  it  was  not  put  to  the  teft  of  experiment.  After 
it  had  been  approved  of  in  council,  it  was  fuddenly  retracted  by 
the  influence  of  a  party  immediately  about  the  perfon  of  the  King, 
and  a  peremptory  order  iiiued  for  the  reparation  and  independence 
of  the  Three  Orders  -of  reprefentatives.  To  prepare  for  the  pro- 
mulgation of  this  edict,  a  guard  was  appointed  to  exclude  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  Third  Eftate  from  the  ufual  place  of  their 
meeting.  They  believed  that  the  council  had  determined  on  their 
diffolution  :  They  adjourned  to  a  tennis-court  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and,  in  the  enthufiafm  of  alarm,  took  the  celebrated  oath, 
never  to  feparate  till  a  legal  conftitution  had  been  eftablifhed/ 
M.  Mounier  acknowledges  that  this  oath  was  fraught  with  danger 
to  the  prerogatives  of  royalty;  but  he  denies  that  it  was  taken  in 
an  affembly  of  republicans  ;  and  juftines  it,  upon  the  ground  cf 
the  emergency  and  alarm  by  which  it  was  dictated.  The  coun- 
cils of  the  king  wanted  that  firmnefs  that  had  been  fhown  by  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  people  ;  the  re-union  of  the  Orders  was  de- 
creed ;  and  the  king  commanded  the  privileged  deputies  to  deli- 
berate along  with  thofe  of  the  Tiers  Etat. 

In  all  thefe  tranfaelions  (fays  M.  Mounier),  the  philofopbers 
had  no  participation  ;  they  were  the  remit  of  contending  interefts, 
and  the  confequences  of  a  political  conjuncture,  to  which  no 
parallel  could  be  found  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world ;  they  were 
the  fruits,  in  a  particular  manner,  of  that  improvidence  and  pre- 
fumption,  that  neglected  the  figns  of  the  times,  and  difdained  to 
provide  for  events  which  it  chofe  to  confider  as  impoffible.  A 
revolution,  however,  was  already  accomplifhed  ;  and  it  might 
have  terminated  happily  at  this  point,  had  it-not  been  for  frelh 
imprudencies  of  which  the  Government  was  guilty. 

In  fpite  of  the  diflenfions  by  which  they  had  been  preceded, 
the  fir  ft  meetings  of  the  National  Affembly  gave  the  greateft  in- 
dications of  returning  harmony  and  order.  The  friends  of  mo- 
narchy, and  the  advocates  for  moderation,  conftituted  the  great 
majority,  both  in  that  affembly  and  in  the  nation.  The  ariftrocra- 
tical  councilors,  however,  by  whom  the  King  v/as  fimounded  in 
fecret,  deftroyed  this  fair  profpecr.  of  tranquillity;  they  perfuaded 
him  to  try  the  effects  of  terror;  they  furrounded  the  metropolis 
with  armies ;  they  difmifled  the  popular  minifters  with  infult, 
and  replaced  them  by  the  avowed  advocates  of  the  prerogative. 
The  populace,  full  of  indignation  and  apprehenfion  at  the  military 
array  with  which  they  were  furrounded,  rofe  in  a  tumultuous 
manner,  and  demolifhed  the  Baftile  ;  a  great  part  of  the  troops 
declared  for  the  popular  fide  of  the  queftion.;  the  people  flew  to 
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arms  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  the  King  was  once  more 
obliged  to  fubmit.  The  triumph  which  the  lower  orders  had  now 
obtained,  and  the  dangers  they  had  efcaped,  inflamed  their  pre- 
emption and  their  prejudices  :  the  nobility  and  the  higher  clergy 
became  the  ob]\£ts  of  their  jealoufy  and  averfion.  Men  were 
found  in  the  Afirmbly,  who  were  capable  of  employing  thofe 
terrible  paffions  as  the  inftruments  of  their  own  elevation,  and  of 
purchafing  a  dangerous  popularity,  by  the  indifcriminate  perfecu- 
tion  of  the  ariftocracy.  Though  thefe.  incendiaries  did  not  at  fir  ft 
exceed  the  number  of  80,  in  an  afTembly  of  800,  their  audacity, 
their  activity,  the  terror  of  their  aflbciates  among  the  rabble,  and 
the  dil union  of  thofe  by  whofe  co-operation  they  fhould  have  been 
oppr.fed,  gave  them  a  fatal  afcendancy  in  the  capital,  and  enabled 
th;iii,  at  length,  to  fubjecfc  every  part  of  the  government  to  their 
will.  Then  followed  the  outrages  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October; 
the  King's  flight  to  Varennes;  and  the  eitablifhment  of  the  re- 
public in  blood {hed  and  injuftice. 

Such,  according  to  this  author,  was  the  true  ccurfe  and  progrefs 
of  the  revolution,  and  fuch  the  caufes  to  which  it  ought  to  be 
afcribed.  The  fpeculative  writings  of  philofophers  had  as  little  to 
do  with  it  as  the  lodges  of  Free-Mafonry.  The  fir  ft  fteps  were 
taken  by  men  who  detefted  the  philofophers  as  infidels,  or  defpifed 
them  as  vifionaries  5  the  laft,  by  men  to  whom  all  philcfophy  was 
unknown,  and  who  pretended  to  ufe  no  finer  inftruments  of  per- 
fuafion  than  the  purfe  and  the  dagger. 

This  account  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  praife  of  great  clearnefs 
and  fimplicity,  and  cannot  be  denied  to  have  a  foundation  in 
truth  ;  but  ic  appears  to  us  to  be  deficient  in  profundity  and  ex- 
tent, and  to  leave  the  revolution,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  after  all  thefe  caufes  have  been  enumerated  and  recog- 
nized. The  finances  of  a  nation  may  be  difordered,  we  conceive, 
or  its  reprefentatives  affcmbled,  without  fubverting  its  con  flit  u- 
tion.  The  different  orders  of  the  State  may  difagree,  and  grow 
angry  in  fupport  of  their  refpective  pretenfions,  without  tearing 
the  frame  of  fociety  to  pieces,  and  obliterating  every  veftige  of  an- 
cient regulation.  The  circum (lances  enumerated  by  M. Mounier, 
feem  to  us  to  be  only  the  occasions,  and  immediate  fymptoms  of 
diforde.fi  and  not  the  efficient  and  ultimate  caufes.  To  produce 
the  effects  that  we  have  witneiled,  there  mufc  have  been  a  revolu- 
tionary fpirit  fermenting  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  which  took 
advantage  of  thofe  occurrences,  and  converter!  them  into  engines 
for  its  own  diffufion  and  increafe.  M.  Muur.icr,  in  fhort,  has 
given  us  rather  an  hiflory  of  the  revolution,  than  an  account  of 
its  caufes;  he  has  ftated  events  as  depending  upon  one  another* 
which  actually  proceeded  from  one  common  principle  ;  and 
thought  he  wa;  •;■'•'' 
'• 
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only  inveftigating  the  circumftances  that  had  determined  its  e<- 
ruption  to  one  particular  member. 

He  has  thus  accounted  for  the  revolution,  it  feems  to  us,  in  no  o- 
ther  way  than  an  hiftorian  would  account  for  an  invafion,  by  de- 
fcribing  the  route  of  the  availing  army,  enumerating  the  ftations 
they  occupied,  the  defiles  that  were  abandoned  to  there,  and  the 
bridges  they  broke  up  in  their  rear;  while  he  neglected  to  inform 
us  in  what  places  the  invaders  had  been  affembled,  by  whom  they 
had  been  trained  and  enlifted,  and  how  they  had  been  fupplied 
with  arms,  and  intelligence,  and  audacity.  He  has  ftated,  as  the 
firft  caufes  of  the  revolution,  circumftances  that  really  proved  it 
to  be  begun  ;  and  has  gone  no  farther  back  than  to  the  earlieft  of 
its  apparent  effe£ts  :  He  has  miftaken  the  cataracts  that  broke  the 
ftream,  for  the  fountains  from  which  it  rofe  ;  and  contented  him- 
felf  with  referring  the  fruit  to  the  bloffbm,  without  taking  any  ac- 
count of  the  germination  of  the  feed,  or  the  fubterraneous  wind- 
ings of  the  root. 

It  is  in  many  cafes,  we  will  confefs,  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to 
diftinguifh  between  the  predifpofing  and  occafional  caufes  of  a 
complicated  political  event,  or  to  determine  in  how  far  thofe  cir- 
cumftances that  have  facilitated  its  production,  were  really  indif- 
penfable  to  its  exiftence.  In  the  queftion  of  which  we  are  now 
treating,  however,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  fuch  nicety. 
M.  Mounier  maintains,  that  the  revolution  was  occafioned  en- 
tirely by  the  financial  embarraflments  of  France,  by  the  convoca- 
tion of  the  States-General,  and  the  irrefolution  of  the  royal  coun-! 
cils.  The  queftion  therefore  is  not,  whether  the  revolution  could 
have  been  accomplifhed  without  thefe  occurrences  ;  but  whether 
thefe  are  fufhcient  to  account  for  it  of  themfelves  ;  and  whether 
they  leave  nothing  to  be  imputed  to  the  influence  of  the  preachers 
of  liberty,  and  the  writings  of  republican  philofophers. 

Now,  upon  this  queftion,  we  profefs  to  entertain  an  opinion 
not  lefs  decided  than  that  of  M.  Mounier,  though  it  happens  to 
be  diametrically  oppofite.  Had  there  been  no  previous  tendency  to 
a  revolution  in  France,  the  government  might  have  declared  a  bank- 
ruptcy, without  endangering  the  foundations.of  the  Throne  ;  and 
the  people  would  have  remained  quiet  and  fubmiffive  fpedtators 
of  the  quarrels  between  the  minilters  and  the  parliaments,  and  of 
the  convocation  and  diffolution  of  the  States-General  themfelves. 
This,  indeed,  is  exprefsly  the  fentiment  of  M.  Mounier  himfelf, 
(p.  29.);  and  it  is  juftified  by  all  preceding  experience.  But  if 
events  might  have  happened  in  1690,  without  endangering  the 
monarchy,  that  were  found  fufhcient  to  fubvert  it  in  1 790,  it  Js  na- 
tural to  inquire,  from  what  this  difference  has  proceeded  ?  All 
parties,  it  is  believed,  will  agree  in  the  anfvver — It  proceeded  from 
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the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  condition  and  fentiments 
of  the  people  ;  from  the  progrefs  of  commercial  opulence  ;  from 
the  diffufion  of  information,  and  the  prevalence  of  political  dif- 
cuffion.  Now,  it  feems  difficult  to  deny,  that  the  philofophers 
•were  inftrumental  in  bringing  about  this  change  ;  that  they  had 
attracted  the  public  attention  to  the  abufes  of  government,  and 
fpread  very  widely  among  the  people,  the  fentiment  of  their  griev- 
ances and  their  rights.  M.  Mourner  himfelf  informs  us,  that,  for 
fome  time  before  the  revolution,  the  French  nation  "  had  been 
enamoured  of  the  idea  of  liberty,  without  underftamling  very  well 
what  it  meant,  and  without  being  confeious  that  they  were  fo 
foon  to  have  an  opportunity  of  attaining  it.  When  that  oppor- 
tunity offered  itfelf,"  he  adds,  "  it  was  feized  with  an  enthufiaf- 
tic  eagernefs  that  paralyfed  all  the  nerves  of  the  Sovereign.  " 
He  acknowledges  alfo,  that  the  deputies  of  the  Tiers  Etat  were 
enabled  to  difobey  the  royal  mandate  for  their  fcparation,  and  to 
triumph  in  that  difqbedience,  only  becaufe  the  public  opinion  was 
fo  decidedly  in  their  favour,  that  nobody  could  be  found  who 
vould  undertake  to  difperfe  them  by  violence. 

Now,  if  it  be  true,  that  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  before 
this  period,  this  love  of  liberty  had  been  inculcated  with  much 
zeal  and  little  prudence,  in  many  eloquent  and  popular  publica- 
tions, and  that  the  names  and  the  maxims  of  thofe  writers  were 
very  much  in  the  mouths  of  thofe  who  patronized  the  fubverfion 
of  royalty  in  that  country,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  prefume,  that 
fome  part  of  this  enthufiafm  for  liberty,  and  fome  part  of  that  po- 
pular favour  for  thofe  who  were  fuppofed  to  be  its  champions,  by 
means  of  which  it  is  allowed  that  the  revolution  was  accomplifh- 
ed,  may  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  thofe  publications  ? 

We  do  not  wifh  to  pufh  this  argument  far  ;  we  are  confeious 
that  many  other  caufes  contributed  to  excite,  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  thofe  ideas  of  independence  and  reform  by  which  the  re- 
volution was  effected.  The  conflant  example,  and  increafing  in- 
timacy with  England — the  contagion  caught  in  America — and, 
above  all,  the  advances  that  had  been  made  in  opulence  and  in- 
formation, by  thofe  claffcs  of  the  people  to  whom  the  exemptions 
and  pretentions  of  the  privileged  orders  were  mod  obnoxious — all 
co-operated  to  produce  a  fpirit  of  difcontent  and  innovation,  and 
to  increafe  their  difiike  and  impatience  of  the  defecls  and  abufes 
of  their  government.  In  considering^  queftion  of  this  kind,  it 
fhould  never  be  forgotten,  that  it  had  many  defecls,  and  was 
liable  to  manifold  abufes  :  But,  for  this  very  reafon,  the  writers 
who  aggravated  thefe  defecls,  and  held  out  thefe  abufes  to  de- 
teilation,  were  the  more  likely  to  make  an  imprcfTion.  To  fay 
that  they  made  none,  and  that  all  the  zeal  that  was  teftifled   in 
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France  againft  dcfpotifm,  and  in  favour  of  liberty,  was  the  natu- 
ral and  fpontaneous  refult  of  refle&ion  and  feeling  in  the  mindi  of 
thofe  whom  it  actuated,  is  to  make  an  affertion  which  does  not 
found  probable,  and  certainly  has  not  been  proved.  That  writ- 
ings capable  of  exciting  it,  exifted,  and  were  read,  feems  not  to 
be  contefted  upon  any  hand  :  It  is  forrtewhat  paradoxical  to  con- 
tend, that  they  had  yet  no  {hare  in  its  excitation.  If  Moliere 
could  render  the  faculty  of  medicine  ridiculous  by  a  few  farces, 
in  an  age  much  lefs  addicted  to  literature  ;  if  Voltaire  could,  by 
the  mere  force  of  writing,  advance  the  interefts  of  infidelity,  in 
oppofition  to  all  the  orthodox  learning  of  Europe  ;  is  it  to  be 
imagined,  that  no  effetT:  would  be  produced  by  the  greateft  ta- 
lents in  the  v/orld,  employed  upon  a  theme  the  moft  popular 
and  fedutTive  ? 

M.  Mounier  has  afjeed,  if  wc  think  that  men  require  to  he 
taught  the  felf-evidcnt  doclrine  of  their  rights,  and  their  means  of 
redrefs;  if  the  Roman  infurgents  were  led  by  philofophers,  when 
they  feceded  to  Mons  Sacer  ;  or,  if  the  Swifs  and  the  Dutch  af- 
ferted  their  liberties  upon  the  fuggeftion  of  democratical  authors  ? 
We  would  anfwer,  that,  in  fmall  itates,  and  barbarous  ages,  there 
are  abufes  fo  grols,  as  to  be  abfolutcly  intolerable,  and  fo  quali- 
fied, as  to  become  perfenal  to  every  member  of  the  community  ; 
that  orators  fupply  the  place  of  writers  in  thofe  early  ages  ;  and 
that  we  only  deny  the  influence  of  the  latter,  where  we  are  af- 
fured  of  their  non-exiftence.  Becaufe  a  vefiel  may  be  carried  8* 
long  by  the  current,  {hall  we  deny  that  her  progrefs  is.aflifted 
by  the  breeze  ? 

We  are  perfuad^d,  therefore,  that  the  writings  of  thofe  popu- 
lar philosophers,  who  have  contended  for  political  freedom,  had 
fome  ihare  in  bringing  about  the  revolution  in  France;  how  great, 
or  how  inconliderable  a  ihare,  v.e  are  not  qualified  to  determine, 
and  hold  it  indeed  impoffihle  ro  afcertain.  There  are  no  data 
from  which  we  can  eftimate  the  relative  force  of  fr.ch  an  in- 
fluence ;  nor  does  language  afford  us  any  terms  that  are  fitted  to 
exprefs  its  proportions.  We  mul  be  fatisfied  with  holding  that 
it  exifted,  and  that  thofe  who  deny  its  operation  altogether,  are 
almoft  as  much  miftaken  as  thofe  who  make  it  account  for  every 
thing. 

But  though  we  conceive  that  philofophy  is  thus,  in  fome  de- 
gree, refponfiblc  for  the  French  revolution,  we  are  far  from 
charging  her  with  the  guilt  that  this  name  implies.  The  writers 
to  whom  we  allude,  may  have  produced  efi'ecls  very  different 
from  what  they  intended,  and  very  different  even  from  what  ' 
their  works  might  feem  calculated  to  produce.  An  approved  me* 
dicine  maj  have  occafioned  convulfions  and  death ;  and  the  flame 
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that  was  meant  to  enlighten,  may  have  fpread  into  conflagration 
and  ruin,  i 

M.  Mounier,  throughout  his  book,  has  attended  too  little  to 
this  diftinction.  He  has  denied,  for  the  philofophers,  all  partici- 
pation in  the  fact ;  and  has  had  but  little  intereft,  therefore,  to 
iuftify  them  on  the  fcore  of  intention.  It  is  a  fubject,  however, 
which  deferves  a  little  confideration. 

That  there  were  defects  and  abufes,  and  fome  of  thefe  very 
grofs  too,  in  the  old  fyftem  of  government  in  France,  we  pre- 
sume will  fcarcely  be  denied  ;  that  it  was  lawful  to  wifh  for 
their  removal,  will  probably  be  as  readily  admitted  ;  and  that  the 
peaceful  influence  of  philofophy,  while  confined  to  this  object, 
was  laudably  and  properly  exerted,  feems  to  follow  as  a  neceiTary 
conclufion.  It  would  not  be  eafy,  therefore,  to  blame  thofe  writers 
who  have  confined  themfelves  to  a  difpafiionate  and  candid  ftate- 
ment  of  the  advantages  of  a  better  inftitution;  and  it  muftfeemhard 
to  involve  in  the  guilt  of  Robefpierre  and  the  Jacobins,  thofe  per- 
fons  in  France  who  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  the  abolition  of 
abfurd  privileges,  and  the  limitation  of  arbitrary  power.  Montef- 
quieu,  Turgot,  and  Raynal,  were  probably,  in  fome  degree,  difla- 
tisfied  with  the  government  of  their  country,  and  would  have  re- 
joiced in  the  proipect  of  a  reform  ;  but  it  can  only  be  the  delirium 
of  party  prejudice,  that  would  fufpecl:  them  of  wifhing  for  the 
downfal  of  royalty,  and  for  the  profcriptions  and  equality  of  a  reign 
of  terror.  It  would  be  treating  their  accufers  too  much  like  men  in 
their  fenfes,  to  juftify  fuch  men  any  farther  as  to  the  purity  of 
their  intentions  :  yet  it  is  pofTxble  that  they  may  have  been  inftru- 
mental  in  the  revolution,  and  that  their  writings  may  have  begun 
that  motion,  which  terminated  in  ungovernable  violence.  We 
will  not  go  over  the  common-place  arguments  that  maybe  ftated 
to  convict  them  of  imprudence.  Every  ftep  that  is  taken  towards 
the  dettruclion  of  prejudice,  is  attended  with  the  danger  of  an 
oppofite  excefs  :  But  it  is  no  iefs  clearly  our  duty  to  advance  a- 
gainft  prejudices  ;  and  they  deferve  the  higheft  praife,  who  unite 
the  greateft  fteadinefs  with  the  greateft  precaution.  At  the  time 
when  the  writings  we  are  fpeaking  of  were  publifhed,  there  was 
not  a  man  in  Europe  who  could  difcern  in  them  the  feeds  of  fu- 
ture danger.  80  far  from  denouncing  them  as  the  harbingers  of 
regicide  and  confufion,  the  public  received  them  as  hoftages 
and  guides  to  fecurity.  It  was  long  thought  that  their  effects 
were  inadequate  to  their  merits  :  Nothing  but  the  event  could 
have  inflruclcd  us  that  it  was  too  powerful  for  our  tranquillity. 
.To  iuch  men,  the  reproach  of  improvidence  can  be  made,  only 
becaufe  their  forefight  was  not  prophetic ;  and  thofe  alone  are 
entitled  to.  call,  them  imprudent,  who  could  have  predicted  the 
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temped  in  the  calm,  and  foretold  thofe  confequences  by  which  the 
whole  world  has  fmce  been  adoniflied. 

If  it  be  true,  therefore,  that  writers  of  this  defcription  have 
facilitated  and  promoted  the  revolution,  it  is  a  truth  which  mould 
detract  but  little,  either  from  their  merit,  or  their  reputation. 
Their  defigns  were  pure  and  honourable  ;  and  the  natural  tenden- 
cy and  promife  of  their  labours,  was  exalted  and  fair.  They 
failed,  by  a  fatality  which  they  were  not  bound  to  forefee ;  and  a 
concurrence  of  events,  againft  which  it  was  impoflible  for  them 
to  provide,  turned  that  to  mifchief,  which  was  planned  out  by  wif- 
dom  for  good.  We  do  not  tax  the  builder  with  imprudence,  be- 
caufe  the  fortrefs  which  he  erected  for  our  protection  is  thrown 
down  by  an  earthquake  on  our  heads. 

There  is  another  fet  of  writers,  however,  for  whom  it  will  not  be 
fo  eafy  to  find  an  apology,  who,  inftead  of  fober  reafoning,  and 
practical  obfervation,  have  intruded  upon  the  public  with  every 
fpecies  of  extravagance  and  abfurdity.  The  prefumptuous  theories, 
and  audacious  maxims  of  RoulTeau,  Mably,  Condorcet,  &c.  had  a 
necelTary  tendency  to  do  harm.  They  unfcttled  all  the  foundations 
of  political  duty,  and  taught  the  citizens  of  every  eftablifhed  go- 
vernment, that  they  were  enilaved,  and  had  the  power  of  being 
free.  M.  Mounier  has  too  much  moderation  himfeif,  to  approve 
of  the  doctrines  of  thefe  reformers  ;  but  he  allures  us,  that  inftead 
of  promoting  the  revolution,  it  was  the  revolution  that  raifed  them 
into  celebrity  ;  that  they  rofe  into  reputation,  after  it  became  ne- 
ceffary  to  quote  them  as  apologifts  or  authorities  ;  but  that,  before 
that  time,  their  {peculations  were  looked  upon  as  brilliant  abfur- 
dities,  that  no  more  deferved  a  ferious  confutation,  than  the  Polity 
of  Plato,  or  the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More. — With  all  our  re- 
fpect,  for  M.  Mounier,  we  have  fome  difficulty  in  believing  this 
affertion.  Roufleau,  in  particular,  was  univerfally  read  and  ad- 
mired, long  before  he  was  exalted  into  the  Revolutionary  Pan- 
theon ;  and  his  political  fagacity  rauft  have  had  fome  ferious  ad- 
mirers, when  he  was  himfeif  invited  to  legillate  for  an  exifting 
community.  Whatever  influence  he  had,  however,  was  unque- 
ftionably  pernicious  ;  and  though  fome  apology  may  be  found  for 
him  in  the  enthufiafm  of  his  difordered  imagination,  he  is  charge- 
able with  the  higheft  prefumption,  and  the  moil  blameable  impru- 
dence. Of  fome  of  the  other  writers  who  have  inculcated  the 
fame  doclrines,  we  muft  fpeak  rather  in  charity  than  in  juflice,  if 
we  fay  nothing  more  fevere. 

M.  Mounier  expreffes  himfeif  with  much  judgement  and  pro- 
priety upon  the  fubjecr.  of  religion  ;  its  neceffity  to  a  found  mo- 
rality, and  its  tendency  to  promote  rational  liberty,  and  to  pre- 
serve good  order.  He  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  there  is  no 
jiatural  connexion  between  irreligion  and  democracy,  and  thinks 

that 
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that  the  infidel  writers  of  this  age  have  not  to  anfwer  for  its  poli- 
tical enormities.  He  obferves,  that  it  was  during  the  devouteft 
ages  of  the  Church,  that  Italy  was  covered  with  republics,  and 
that  Switzerland  aiTerted  her  independence  ;  that  the  revolted 
States  of  America  were  compofed  of  the  moft  religious  people 
of  the  world  ;  and  that  the  liberty  and  equality  which  brought 
Charles  the  Firil  to  the  block,  were  generated  among  fanatics  and 
puritans. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  fully  into  the  consideration 
of  this  very  important  queftion.  We  {hail  take  the  liberty  to 
make  but  two  remarks  upon  the  opinion  we  have  juft  quoted. — 
The  one  is,  that  the  ex  ilk  nee  of  infurrections  in  a  religious  age, 
is  no  proof  of  the  inefficacy  of  religion  to  promote  a  rational  fub- 
miiTion  to  authority  : — a  check  may  be  very  ftrong,  without  being 
altogether  infurmountable ;  and  disorders  may  arife  in  fpite  of  re- 
ligion, without  discrediting  its  tendency  to  fupprefs  them.  It 
furely  would  be  no  good  ground  for  denying  that  intoxication 
rnade  men  quarrclfome,  to  enumerate  the  instances  in  which  peo- 
ple had  quarrelled  when  they  were  fobcr. — The  other  remark  is, 
that  instances  taken  from"  the  conduct  of  enthufiafts  and  bigots, 
have  no  fair  application  to  the  prefent  queftion.  FauaticiSm  and 
jrreligion  approach  very  nearly  to  each  other,  in  their  effects  oil 
the  moral  conduct,  He  who  thinks  hirrifdf  a  favourite  with  the 
Deity,  is  apt  to  be  as  carelefs  of  his  behaviour,  a~«  he  who  docs 
not  believe  at  all  in  his  existence  •,  both  think  thenifelves  alike  en- 
titled to  difpenfe  with  the  vulgar  rules  of  morality  ;  and  both  are 
alike  deftitute  of  the  curb  and  the  guidance  of  a  fober  and  ra- 
tional religion.  Submiihon  to  lawful  authority  is  indiSputably  the 
maxim  of  Cftriftianity  ;  and  they  who  deStroy  our  faith  in  that 
religion,  take  away  one  fecurity  for  our  fub  million,  and  facilitate 
the  fubverfion  of  government-,.  ^Fhis  is- a  great  truth,  the  autho- 
rity of  which  is  not  impaired  Try  the  rebellions  that  prieSts  have 
mitigated,  or  the  diforders  that  fanatics  have  railed. 

After  having  detained  our  readers  fo  long  with  the  inveftiga- 
tion  of  M.  Mounier's  own  theory  of  the  revolution,  we  can  Scarce- 
ly undertake  to  follow  him  through  all  his  remarks  on  the  theories 
of  others.  He  treats,  with  much  Scorn  and  ridicule,  the  idea  of 
accounting  for  this  great  event,  by  the  fiipporition  of  an  actual 
confpiracy  of  philofophers  and  Speculative  men  ;  and,  upon  this 
Subject,  we  conceive  that  his  ftatement  is  correct,  and  Satisfactory. 
There  never  were  any  confiderable  number  of  literary  men  in 
France,  we  are  perfuaded,  who  wiihed  for  the  fubverfion  of  royal- 
ty •■,  and  the  few  that  entertained  that  Sentiment,  exprefled  it  o- 
penly  in  their  writings,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  ex- 
traordinary pains,  either  to  diiTuSe,  or  to  Set  it  -in  action.  In  at- 
tempting to  prove  this  pretended  conSpiracy  of  the  philofophers 
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againft  the  Throne,  we  conceive  that  the  Abbe  Baruel  has  com- 
pletely failed  •,  and  are  certain,  that  his  zeal  has  carried  him  into 
exceffes,  which  no  liberal  man  will  juftify.  We  fhall  fay  nothing 
of  the  declarations  of  that  miferable  hypochondriac  (Le  Roi),  who 
is  faid  to  have  revealed  the  fecret  of  the  Committee  which  met 
at  Baron  Holbach's  :  But  when  an  obfeure  writer  denounces  Mon- 
tefquieu  as  a  confpirator,  and  loads  with  every  epithet  of  reproach, 
the  pure  and  refpettable  name's  of  Turgot,  Malefherbes,  and 
Neckar,  the  public  will  know  what  to  think  of  his  charity  and 
his  caufe.  It  required  certainly  nothing  lefs  than  the  acutenefs 
of  the  odium  theologiaim,  to  difcover  in  Neckar's  book  on  the  im- 
portance of  religious  opinions,  a  proof  of  the  atheifm  of  the  wri- 
ter ;  and  it  would  require  a  faith,  that  had  fuperleded  both  cha- 
rity and  judgement,  to  believe  that  this  virtuous  minilier  "  ex- 
cited a  famine,  to  drive  the  people  to  revolt  5  and  then  ruined 
the  finances,  to  force  them  on  to  rebellion."  Our  readers  will 
fee,  with  pleafure,  the  refutation  of  thefe  calumnies  in  this  pub- 
lication of  M.  Mounier.  We  regret  that  our  limits  do  not  per- 
mit us  to  enter  at  all  into  the  detail  of  his  obfervations. 

We  agree,  then,  upon  the  whole,  with  M.  Mounier,  that  the 
revolution  was  produced  by  apparent  and  natural  caufes  •,  that 
there  is  no  room  for  pretending  to  difcoveries  upon  fuch  a  fubjecl:  5 
and  that  the  confpiracies,  and  fecret  combinations  which  fome 
writers  have  affected  to  difclofe,  have  had  no  evidence,  but  in 
their  own  imaginations.  In  the  year  1786,  there  probably  was 
not  a  man  in  France,  who  entertained  the  idea  of  overthrowing 
the  throne  of  the  Bourbons  •,  and  the  party  that  (hook  it  firft,  had 
evidently  no  connexion  with  that  which  laid  it  in  ruins.  It  would 
not  be  eafy  to  fay,  then,  which  party  was  the  agent  of  this  con- 
fpiracy  of  philofophers  ;  and  they  who  fought  againft  each  other, 
could  not  well  be  pupils  of  the  fame  fchool,  nor  acting  from  the 
fame  code  of  instruction.  If  the  Parliaments  acted  in  fubcrdina- 
tion  to  this  anti-monarchical  confpiracy,  the  leaders  of  the  firft 
National  Affembly  muft  have  acted  againft  it.  If  Fayette  was 
its  emiffary,  Orleans  muft  have  been  its  foe.  The  confpirators 
who  fupported  Brifibt,  could  not  have  contributed  to  the  i'ueceffes 
of  Robefpierre;  and  the  devices  by  which  Robefpierre  was  fuc~ 
cefsful,  cannot  account  for  the  triumphs  of  Bonaparte.  The 
idea,  in  fhort,  of  a  confpiracy,  regularly  concerted,  and  fuccefs- 
fully  carried  on  by  men  calling  themfelves  philofophers,  for  the 
-  eftabliihment  of  a  republic,  appears  to  us  to  be  moft  vifionary 
and  extravagant.  Such  a  fuppofition  has,  no  doubt,  a  fine  dra- 
matic effect,  and  gives  an  air  of  theatrical  intereft  to  the  hiftory  •, 
but,  in  the  great  tragedy  of  real  life,  there  are  no  fuch  fantaftic 
plots,  or  fimple  cataftroph.es.  Events  are  always  produced  by 
the  co-operation  cf  complicated  caufes  \  and  the  theories  that: 

would 
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would  refer  them  to  extraordinary  and  myftericus  agents,  may 
infallibly  be  rejected  as  erroneous. 

We  differ  from  M.  Mourner,  on  the  other  hand,  in  believing, 
that  though  the  philofophers  did  not  concert,  or  organize  the  re- 
volution in  their  councils  of  confpiracy,  they  yet  contributed,  in 
fome  degree,  to  its  production,  by  the  influence  of  their  writings  ; 
the  greater  part  without  confcioufnefs  or  defign,  and  a  few  through 
a  dangerous  zeal  for  liberty,  or  an  excemve  thirft  for  diltinetion. 

We  have  now  concluded  all  that  we  meant  to  fay  upon  the  firft 
part  of  M.  IVlounier's  publication,  or  that  in  which  he  treats  of 
the  philofophers  ;  and  the  length  to  which  our  obfervations  have 
extended,  mall  confine,  within  very  narrow  limits,  our  remarks 
on  the  remaining  two  parts. 

On  the  fubject  of  Free-Mafonry,  he  treats,  we  think,  with  me- 
rited contempt,  the  reveries  and  vifions  of  the  Abbe  Baruel,  as  to 
the  crimes  of  the  Templars,  and  the  doctrine  of  Manes.  He  a- 
dopts  the  opinion  of  Pi'ofeffor  Robifon,  as  to  the  origin  of  this 
inltitution  ;  and  enumerates  feveral  of  the  oppofite  interpretations 
that  have  been  given  of  the  fymbolical  reprefentations  it  employs. 
He  denies  that  the  fecret  of  free-mafonry,  confifts  in  liberty  and 
equality  ;  and  reafons,  with  great  acutenefs,  upon  the  abfurdity  of 
l'uppofing,  that  the  real  import  of  this  fecret  fhould  have  been  nn- 
known  to  its  inventors.  The  Abbe  Baruel,  he  fays,  maintains 
that  this  doctrine  was  referved  for  the  higher  orders,  and  was  not 
taught  in  England  at  all :  yet  he  feems  to  allow,  that  it  was  from 
England  that  the  reft  of  Europe  have  derived  this  inltitution  ;  and 
he  fays,  that  five  out  of  fix  of  the  free-mafons  in  France,  had  been 
initiated  into  this  dangerous  doctrine.  Now,  it  is  ftrange,  that 
the  inftructors  of  all  the  reft,  fhould  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
purport  of  their  doctrine  ;  and  it  is  no  lefs  ftrange,  that  a  doc- 
trine, imparted  only  to  the  higher  degrees,  and  withheld  from 
the  apprentices,  companions,  and  mailers,  fhould  have  been  made 
known  to  five  fixths  of  the  whole  free-mafons  in  France.  He  ad- 
mits, that  certain  individuals  may,  aboat  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
volution, have  taken  advantage  of  the  fecrecy  and  fecarity  of  their 
lodges,  to  propagate  feditioas  doctrines  ;  bat  he  denies  that  this 
was  the  cbje£t  of  the  inftitation,  or  that  the  practice  was  preva- 
lent to  any  dangerous  degree.  Orleans,  he  admits,  was  Grand- 
Mafter  of  the  French  lodges  ;  bat  he  owed  that  fitaation  to  hie 
diftinguifhed  birth,  and  fucceeded  the  Prince  of  Conti.  He  vin- 
dicates feveral  individuals  from  the  imputation  of  impiety  and  dif- 
afFection.  brought  againft  them  by  Baruel  -,  and  fpeaks  highly  of 
the  devotion  and  morality  of  many  members  of  the  Maninifte, 
and  other  mod  refpe£ted  lodges  :  At  the  fame  time,  he  affures 
his  readers,  that  he  is  not  himfelf  either  a  Free-mafon  or  a  Marti* 
niite,  and  complains  a  little  of  Profeilbr  Robifon,  for  having  re- 
presented 
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prefented  him  as  fuch.  He  allows,  that  all  fecret  focieties  are  ca- 
pable of  becoming  dangerous  ;  and  that  it  is-  the  duty  of  Govern- 
ment to  ascertain  what  are  their  doctrines  and  proceedings  ;  but 
he  alleges,  that  thofe  of  the  free-mafons  have  always  been  puerile 
and  innocent :  He  obferves,  that  they  are  ftill  patronized  by  the 
friends  of  government  and  religion,  in  every  nation  of  Europe, 
and  reckon  among  their  members,  fbme  of  the  mohVdiftinguifhed 
princes,  prelates,  and  ftatefmen,  that  the  age  can  boail  of. 

It  feems  to  us  to  be  impoiTibie  to  refute.- our  afient  to  thefe 
general  conclufions  :  Yet  our  author  has,  perhaps,  treated  too 
ilightly  die  abufes  'which  this  inftitution  underwent  in  France, 
during  the  firft  days  of  the  revolution.  The  fecrecy  of  their 
meetings  and  proceedings  was  certainly  very  favourable  to  the 
propagation  of  dangerous  doctrines,  and  the  concoction  of  wicked 
defigns.  It  is  highly  natural  to  fuppoie  that  advantage  would  be 
taken  of  this  circumftance,  by  thofe  who  were  then  caballing  for 
power.  The  advantage,  however,  we  certainly  believe,  was  nei- 
ther indifpenfable  to  their  fuccefs,  nor  of  importance  to  their  pro- 
grefs.  To  refer  the  revolution  to  fuch  a  caufe,  is  like  referring 
the  progrefs  of  a  victorious  army,  to  their  having  occupied  a  final! 
eminence  in  their  approach  ;  it  might  cover  their  array  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  could  never  be  the  means  of  their  conqueft.  The  Ja- 
cobin club  never  aflcmbled  under  the  difguife  of  a  mafon  lodge, 
nor  any  of  its  affiliated  focieties  ;  nor  is  any  thing,  indeed,  more 
abfurd,  than  to  fuppofe  that  men  mould  be  converted  into  demo- 
crats in  a  crowd,  by  the  help  of  mummery,  and  iymbols,  and  e- 
nigmas. 

The  laft  part  of  M.  Mounier's  work  is  employed  upon  the  illu- 
minated orders  of  Germany.  Moil  of  our  readers  have,  probably, 
looked  into  the  publications,  in  which  the  views  and  doclrines  of 
this  famous  fociety  have  lately  been  denounced  to  the  public. 
The  critical  time  at  which  thefe  writings  appeared  in  this  country, 
gave  them  an  intereft,  which  the  fubjecl  could  never  have  com- 
manded at  any  other  ;  and  people  are  ftill  ihuddering,  in  Bri- 
tain, at  a  difcovery  which  has  been  forgotten  in  Germany  for 
more  than  a  dozen  of  years.  A  great  part  of  M.  Mounier's  ob- 
fervations  upon  this  fubjecl:,  are  directed  to  elucidate  the  real  views 
and  objects  of  Weifhaupt  and  his  followers.  He  admits  that 
their  practices  were  illegal,  and  that  their  fuppreffion  was  right : 
But  the  leflbns  taught  in  the  lower  degrees,  he  conceives  to  have 
been  innocent ;  and  the  defign  of  procuring  all  offices  for  men  of 
talents,  more  impracticable  than  rebellious.  The  number  of 
princes,  nobles,  magiftrates,  &c.  that  were  initiated,  and  are  re- 
corded as  converts,  he  takes  to  be  a  deci'five  proof  of  the  political 
fafety  of  the  doctrines  they  made  public  ;.  and  the  non-exiflence  of 
any  infurrecliion,  or  tendency  to  iniurrcclion,  either  in  Bavaria  or 
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in  any  part  of  the  empire,  he  aflumes,  with  rcafon,  as  a  decifive 
argument  againft  the  poffibility  of  their  being  the  inftigators  of 
the  French  revolution,  "We  have  not.  leifure  to  follow  him 
through  ail  the  obfervations  he  ttiakes  upon  this  fubjecr :  It  is 
more  to  the  purpofe,  to  confider  what  he  fays  as  to  the  direct, 
charge  of  their  having  contributed  to  bring  about  the  French  re- 
volution. 

Upon  this  charge,  he  obferves,  in  the  fir  ft  place,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Illuminati,  as  it  appears  in  their  original  papers,  is  ef- 
fentially  different  from  that  of  the  jacobin  leaders  of  the  revolu- 
tion :  The  former  were  for  guiding  the  exifting  governments  by 
fecret  and  pacific  influence,  and  were  ambitious  to  enrol  potentates 
and  nobles  among  their  members  ;  the  latter  were  for  fubverting 
every  thing,  and  waged  open  war  with  all  that  was  diftinguifhed 
by  birth  or  by  office.  The  followers  of  Weifhaupt  profefled  to 
deteft  all  violence,  and  to  depend  upon  time  and  patience  for  the 
confummation  of  their  wifhes.  The  Jacobins  preached,  every- 
where, the  f acred  duty  of  infrirreElioti  ,•  and  valued  themfelves  upon 
regenerating  a  kingdom  in  a  year.  The  German  fpeculatifts  ter- 
minated their  views,  in  the  ultimate  difappearance  of  every  fpecies 
of  political  inltitution,  and  the  kingship  of  every  father  of  a  fa- 
mily. The  French  empiric  pretended  to  regard  the  happinefs  of 
the  individual,  as  dependent  upon  the  perfection  of  the  conftitution 
under  which  he  was  to  live.  Each,  accordingly,  has  acled  in 
conformity  to  the  principles  it  profefled.  The  Jacobins  have  filled 
all  France  with  defolation  and  terror.  In  the  three  hundred  Hates 
and  principalities  of  Germany,  the  Illuminati  have  not  been  fo 
much  as  accufed  of  having  excited  the  (lighten:  difturbauce.  Their 
chieftain  has  found  an  afylum  in  the  court  of  a  Prince,  too  wife  to 
be  a  dupe,  and  too  virtuous  to  be  an  accomplice. 

In  the  fecond  place,  M.  Mounier  remarks,  that  the  fociety  of 
Illuminati  was  fupprefTed  in  1787;  and  the  French  revolution 
could  not  be  faid  to  have  begun  tili  1789. 

In  the  third  place,  he  obferves,  and  it  is  an  obfervation  that 
feems  of  itfelf  nearly  decifive  of  the  queition,  that  the  name  of 
France  is  never  once  mentioned  in  all  that  mafs  of  papers  that 
was  feized  in  Bavaria  ;  and  that  though  they  contain  the  mod 
complete  liils  of  their  members,  and  the  places  of  their  meetings, 
there  is  not  the  name  of  a  fingle  Frenchman  to  be  found  among 
the  number.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  Italians,  the  fociety 
was  compofed  altogether  of  the  natives  of  Germany. 

M.  Baruel  afcribes  the  iHuminatibn  of  all  France  to  the  labours 
of  Bode  and  De  Bufch,  who  fpent  a  few  weeks  in  Paris  in  the 
year  1787.  M.  Mounier  treats  the  idea  of  this  fudden  converfion 
with  the  ridicule  it  appears  to  deferve,  and  afterwards  exprefies 
'.    .    If  in  a  more  fcrious  maimer,  in  thefe  words : 

«  I 
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"  I  lived,  during  the  firft  days  of  the  revolution,  fa  the  fociety  of 
many  friends  to  true  liberty,  (and  I  hope,  myfelf,  to  be  reckoned  a- 
mong  the  number),  and  I  am  ready  to  declare  upon  my  oath,  that  I 
never  had  the  flightefl  reafon  to  fufpect,  that  the  principles  of  in)  me 
of  them  were  influenced,  in  the  fmaliefl  degree,  by  the  focieties  of  Free- 
Mafons,  or  of  Illuminati.  I  alfo  knew  many  at  that  time,  whole  con- 
duel:  was  lefs  laudable,  and  who  afterwards  fleered  the  veffel  of  the  State 
into  the  middle  of  flioals  and  dangers  ;  but  for  them  alfo,  I  can  make 
the  fame  proteftation.  " 

"When  the  character  and  opportunities  of  M.  Mounier  are  at- 
tended to,  this  teftimony  mult  be  allowed  to  poiiefs  very  great 
authority. 

He  denies,  that  the  (lory  of  Mirabeau's  illumination  is  entitled 
to  any  credit.  "  The  emiffaries  of  Weiihaupt  would  h;vc  at- 
tempted in  vain,"  he  fays,  "  either  to  add  to  his  information,  to 
change  his  opinions,  or  to  correct  his  vices."  With  regard  to 
Prunelle  De  Lierre,  whom  Baruel  accuies  of  having  attempted  to 
feduce  Camille  Jordan  into  the  feet  of  Illuminati,  and  of  having 
correfponded  with  him  tor  that  purpofe,  M.  Mounier  avers,  that 
he  has  it  from  Jordan  himfelf,  that  De  Lierre  never  fpoke  to  hirri 
on  the  fubject  of  the  Illuminati,  never  mentioned  the  name  in  his 
prefence,  and  never  wrote  to  him  a  fyllable  upon  the  fubject. 

Upon  the  facts  contained  in  thefe  ftatements,  we  are  not  qua- 
lified to  decide  ;  but  the  opinions  exprefled  by  the  author,  meet 
in  general  with  our  approbation.  The  object:  of  the  Illuminated 
Orders  was  probably,  in  its  own  nature,  unattainable  ;  and  they 
would  have  perifhed  by  their  internal  diflenfions,  before  they  could 
have  given  any  difturbance  to  the  community.  At  the  fame  time, 
their  conititution  was  a  fyftem  of  manifeft  ufurpation  ;  and,  n- 
dependently  of  the  doctrines  they  taught,  their  fecret  affociation 
alone,  made  them  a  proper  object  of  reprobation.  We  are  per- 
fuaded,  at  the  fame  time,  that  their  principles  never  fpread  be- 
yond the  precincts  of  Germany ;  and  that  they  had  no  fort  of 
fhare  in  producing  the  revolution  in  France.  M.  Baruel  himfelf 
will  not  deny,  that  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  papers  of  the  feet, 
that  could  fo  much  as  fuggeft  that  idea  ;  and  the  circumftances, 
by  which  he  endeavours  to  fupport  it,  prove  nothing  to  an  impar- 
tial mind,  but  his  own  zeal  and  credulity. 

We  cannot  difmifs  this  work  of  M.  Mounier's,  without  bearing 
teftimony,  once  more,  to  the  candour  and  liberality  which  he  lias 
conftantly  preferved  in  treating  of  a  fubject,  that  has,  more  than 
any  other,  exafperated  the  prejudices  of  men.  The  time  is  Cum- 
ing, we  hope,  when  this  praife  will  confer  lefs  diftinction  j  and 
when  men,  recovering  from  their  apprehenfions,  and  cooling  from 
their  contefts,  (hall  begin  to  ftudy  the  moral  of  that  great  tragedy, 
bv  which  they  have  all  been  agitated,  as  actors  or  fpectators. 
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galling  dtfappointments,  fuch,  in  truth,  as  every  wife  rnan  forefaw,  and 
a  good  man  would  rarely  commiferate.  ' 

In  a  fubfequent    part    of    his   fermon,    Dr  Parr    handles  the 
fame  topic  with  equal  iuceeis. 

'  The  floics,  it  has  heen  faid,  were  more  fuccefsful  in  weakening  the 
.lions,  than  in  animating  men  to  the  ftronger  virtues  of  for- 
titude ami  fclf-command  ;  and  poffible  it  is,  that  the  influence  of  our 
modern  reformers  may  be  greater,  in  furnifhing  their  difciples  with  pleas 
for  the  negleCt  of  their  ordinary  duties,  than  in  fumu'ating  their  en- 
deavours for  the  performance  of  thofe  which  are  extraordinary,  and  per- 
haps ideal.  If,  indeed,  the  reprefentations  we  have  lately  heard  of  uni- 
verfal philanthropy,  ferved  only  to  amufe  the  fancy  of  thofe  who  ap- 
prove of  them,  and  to  communicate  that  pleafure  which  arifes  from 
contemplating  the  magnitude  and  grandeur  of  a  favourite  fubject,  we 
iriight  be  tempted  to  fmile  at  them  as  groundlefs  and  harmlefs.  But 
they  tend  to  debafe  the  dignity,  and  to  weaken  the  efficacy  of  thofe 
particular  affections,  for  which  we  have  daily  and  hourly  occahon  in  the 
events  of  real  life.  They  tempt  us  to  fubftitute  the  eafe  of  fpeculation, 
and  the  pride  of  dogmatifm,  for  the  toil  of  practice.  To  a  clafs  of  ar- 
tificial and  oftentaticus  fentiment?,  they  give  the  meft  dangerous  triumph 
over  the  genuine  and  falutary  dictates  of  nature.  They  delude  and  in- 
flame our  minds  with  pharifaical  notions  of  iuperior  wifdom  and  fupe- 
rior  virtue  ;  and,  what  is  the  word  of  all,  they  may  be  ufed  as  "  a  cloke 
to  us1'  for  infenfibility,  where  other  men  feel ;  and  for  negligence,  where 
other  men  acx  with  vlfible  and  ufcfufy  though  limited  effect.  ' 

In  attempting  to  fhow  the  connexion  between  particular  and 
univerfal  benevolence,  Dr  Parr  does  not  appear  to  us  to  have 
taken  a  clear  and  fatisfac/fcory  view  of  the  fubjeti.  Nature  im- 
pels us  both  to  good  and  bad  actions  ;  and,  even  in  the  former, 
gives  us  no  meafure  by  which  we  may  prevent  them  from  degene- 
rating into  excefs.  Rapine  and  revenge,  are  not  iefs  natural 
than  parental  and  filial  affection  \  which  latter  clafs  of  feelings 
may  themfelves  be  a  fource  of  crimes,  if  they  overpower  (as 
they  frequently  do)  the  fenfe  of  juftice.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a 
fufficient  juftification  of  our  actions,  that  they  are  natural.  We 
muft  feek,  from  our  reafon,  fome  principle  which  will  enable  us 
to  determine  what  impulies  of  nature  we  are  to  obey,  and  what 
we  are  to  refill :  fuch  is  that  of  general  utility,  or,  what  is  the 
fame  thing,  of  univerfal  good  \  a  principle  which  fan£lifies 
and  limits  the  more  particular  affections.  The  duty  of  a  fon  to 
a  parent,  or  a  parent  to  a  fon,  is  not  an  ultimate  principle  of 
morals,  but  depends  on  the  principle  of  univerfal  good,  and  is 
only  praife worthy,  becaufe  it  is  found  to  promote  it.  At  the 
fame  time,  our  fpheres  of  action  and  intelligence  are  fo  confin- 
ed?, 
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ed,  that  it  is  better,  in  a  great  majority  of  inftances,  to  fufref 
our  conduct  to  be  guided  by  thofe  affections  which  have  been 
long  ianctioned  by  the  approbation  of  mankind,  than  to  enter  in- 
to a  procefs  of  reafoning,  and  inveftigate  the  relation  which  every 
trifling  event  might  bear  to  the  general  interefts  of  the  world. 
In  his  principle  of  univerfal  benevolence,  Mr  Godwin  is  uflque- 
ftionably  right.  That  it  is  the  grand  principle  on  which  all  mo- 
rals reft — that  it  is  the  corrective  for  the  excefis  of  all  particular 
affections,  we  believe  to  be  undeniable  :  and  he  is  only  erroneous 
in  excluding  the  particular  affections  ;  becaufe,  in  fo  doing,  he 
deprives  us  of  our  molt  powerful  means  of  promoting  his  own 
principle  of  univerfal  good  ;  for  it  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  that  all 
the  crew  ought  to  have  the  general  welfare  of  the  (hip  fo  much  at 
heart,  that  no  failor  fhould  ever  pull  any  particular  rope,  or  hand 
any  individual  fail.  By  univerfal  benevolence,  we  mean,  and  un- 
derftand  Dr  Parr  to  mean,  not  a  barren  affection  for  the  fpecies, 
but  a  delire  to  promote  their  real  happinefs  ;  and  of  this  principle, 
he  thus  fpeaks : 

*  I  admit,  and  I  approve  of  it,  as  an  emotion  of  which  general  hap- 
pinefs  is  the  caufe,  but  not  as  a  paffion,  of  which,  according  to  the 
ufual  order  of  human  affairs,  it  could  often  be  the  object.  I  approve 
of  it  as  a  difpolition  to  wifh,  and,  as  opportunity  may  occur,  to  de.fire 
and  do  good,  rather  than  harm,  to  thofe  with  whom  we  are' quite  un- 
connected. ' 

It  would  appear,  from  this  kind  of  language,  that  a  defire  of 
promoting  the  univerfal  good,  were  a  pardonable  weaknefs,  rather 
than  a  fundamental  principle  of  ethics  ;  that  the  particular  affec- 
tions were  incapable  of  excefs  ;  and  that  they  never  wanted  the 
corrective  of  a  more  generous  and  exalted  feeling.  In  a  fubfe- 
quent  part  of  his  fermon,  Dr  Parr  atones  a  little  for  this  over- 
zealous  depretiation  of  the  principle  of  univerfal  benevolence  ; 
but  he  nowhere  ftates  the  particular  affections  to  derive  their  va- 
lue and  their  limits  from  their  fubfervience  to  a  more  extenfive 
philanthropy.  He  does  not  fliew  us  that  they  exift  only  as  vir- 
tues, from  their  inftrumentality  in  promoting  the  general  good  ; 
and  that,  to  preferve  their  true  character,  they  fhould  be  frequent- 
ly referred  to  that  principle  as  their  proper  criterion. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  fermon,  Dr  Parr  combats  the  general 
objections  of  Mr  Turgot  to  all  charitable  inftitutions,  with  con- 
fiderable  vigour  and  fuccefs.  To  fay  that  an  inftitution  is  necef- 
farily  bad,  becaufe  it  will  not  always  be  adminiltered  with  the 
fame  zeal,  proves  a  little  too  much  ;  for  it  is  an  objection  to  po- 
litical and  religious,  as  well  as  to  charitable  inftitutions ;  and, 
from  a  lively  apprehenfiofl  of  the  fluctuating  characters  of  thole 
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who  govern,  would  leave  the  world  without  any  government  at 
all.  It  is  better  there  Ihould  be  an  afylum  for  the  mad,  and  a 
hofpital  for  the  wounded,  if  they  were  to  fquander  aw;>y  $o  per 
epiit.  of  their  income,  than  that  .we  mould  be  drfgiifted  with  fore 
limbs,  and  fhocked  by  ftraw-crown'd  monarchs  in  the  ftreets. 
All  inftitutions  of  this  kind  muft  fuffer  the  rifle  of  be: 
ed  by  more  or  lefs  of  probity  and  talents.  The  good  which  one 
active  character  effects,  and  the  wife  order  which  he  eftabli 
may  outlive  him  for  a  long  period ;  and  we  all  hate  each  others 
crimes,  by  which  we  gain  nothing,  lb  much,  that,  in  proportion 
as  public  opinion  acquires  afcendancy  in  any  particular  country, 
every  public  inftitution  becomes  more  and  more  guaranteed  from 
abufe. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  fermon  is- rather  the  production  of  what 
is  called  a  fenfible,  than  of  a  very  acute  man  •,  of  a  man  certain- 
ly more  remarkable  for  his  learning,  than  his  originality.  It  re- 
futes the  very  refutable  pofitions  of  Mr  Godwin,  without  placing 
the  doctrine  of  benevolence  in  a  clear  light ;  and  it  alrnoft  leaves 
us  to  fuppofe,  that  the  particular  affections  are  themfelves  ulti- 
mate principles  of  action,  inftead  of  convenient  initruments  of  a 
more  general  principle. 

The  ityle  is  fuch,  as  to  give  a  general  impreffion  of  heavinefs 
to  the  whole  fermon.  The  Doctor  is  never  fimple  and  natural 
for  a  fmgle  inftant.  Every  thing  fmells  of  the  rhetorician.  He 
never  appears  to  forget  himfelf,  or  to  be  hurried  by  his  fubject 
into  obvious  language.  Every  cxpreffion  feems  to  be  the  veiult 
Of  artifice  and  intention  ;  and  as  to  the  worthy  dedicatees,  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Aldefmen,  unlefs  the  fermon  be  '0  Eng- 

UJh  by  a  per/on  of  honour,  they  may  perhaps  be  'flattered  by  the 
Doctor's  politenefs,  but  they  can  never  be  much  edified  by  his 
meaning.  Dr  Parr  feems  to  think,  that  eloquence  conn"  its  not  in 
an  exuberance  of  beautiful  images — hot  in  fimple  and  fublirne 
conceptions — not  m  the  feeling?  of  rj  pafliohs;  but  in  a  fl 
ous  arrangement  of  fonorous,  exotic,  m  I  vvords :  a  very1 

ft  error,  which  corrupts  the  ilyle  of  young,  and  v. 
patience  of  fer.  1.     In  fortie  of  his  itions  of  v 

the  Doctor  is  finguiarly 

cavillers,  the  praricings  of  gf  •  Bering  van, 

jl-or/i,  ,\  Sec.  SHc.  &'c.     The  following  intrufion  of  a  tech- 

nical word  into  a  pathetic  c.  : 

alrnoft  ludicrous. 

*  Within  a  few  days,  mute  was  the  tongue  fhat  uttered  tin 
founds,  and  the  hand  which  figned  your  indenture   I  ad  motion- 

Ids  in  the      .  .  Ireary  chambers  of  death. ' 

i 
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In  page  16,  Dr  Parr,  in  fpeaking  of  the  indentures  of  the 
hofpitai,  a  fubjeel:  (as  we  fhould  have  thought)  little  calculated 
for  rhetorical  panegyric,  fays  of  them — 

*  If  the  writer  of  whom  I  am  fpeaking,  had  perufed,  as  I  have,  your 
indentures  and  your  rules,  he  would  have  found  in  thrm  ferioufnefs  with- 
out aufterity,  earneftnefs  without  extravagance,  good  fenfe  without  the 
trickeries  of  art,  good  language  without  the  trappings  of  rhetoric,  and 
the  rirmnefs  of  confcious  worth,  rather  than  the  prancings  of  giddy 
orientation.  ' 

The  latter  member  of  tlirs  cloge  would  not  be  wholly  unin- 
telligible, if  applied  to  a  fpirited  coach-horfe  ;  but  we  have  never 
yet  witnefled  the  phenomenon  of  a  prancing  indenture. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  Dr  Parr  through  the  copious, 
and  varied  learning  of  his  notes;  in  the  perufal  of  which,  we 
have  been  as  much  delighted  with  the  richnefs  of  his  acquifi- 
tions,  the  vigour  of  his  underftanding,  and  the  genuine  goodnefs 
of  his  heart,  as  we  have  been  amufed  with  his  ludicrous  felf- 
importance,  and  the  miraculous  fimplicity  of  his  character.  We 
would  rather  recommend  it  to  the  Doctor,  to  publiih  an  an- 
nual lift  of  worthies,  as  a  kind  of  ftimulus  to  literary  men  ;  to 
be  included  in  which,  will  unqueftionably  be  confidered  as  great 
an  honour,  as  for  a  commoner  to  be  elevated  to  the  peerage. 
A  line  of  Greek,  a  line  of  Latin,  or  no  line  at  all,  fubfequent  to 
each  name,  will  diftinguifh,  with  fufficient  accuracy,  the  (hades 
cf  merit,  and  the  degree  of  immortality  conferred. 

Why  ihould  Dr  Parr  confine  this  eulogomania  to  the  literary 
characters  of  this  ifland  alone  ?  In  the  university  of  Benares,  ia 
the  lettered  kingdom  of  Ava,  among  the  Mandarins  at  Pekin, 
there  mull,  doubtlefs,  be  many  men  who  have  the  eloquence  o£ 
*  (luppvovoc ,  the  feeling  of  txikujo;,  and  the  judgement  of  «*iy<»p.;  of 
whom  Dr  Parr  might  be  happy  to  fay,  that  they  have  profun- 
dity without  obfeurity — perfpicuity  without  prolixity — ornament 
without  glare — terfenefs  without  barrennefs — penetration  with- 
out fubtlety — comprehenfivenefs  without  digrelhon — and  a  great 
number  of  other  things  without  a  great  number  of  other  things. 

In  fpite  of  32  pages  of  very  cloie  printing,  in  defence  of  the 
Univerfity  of  Oxford,  is  it,  or  is  it  not  true,  that  very  many  of 
its  ProfefTors  enjoy  ample  falarjes,  without  reading  any  lectures 
at  ail  ?  The  character  of  particular  Colleges  will  certainly  vary 
with  the  character  of  their  governors  ;  but  the  Univerfity  of 
Oxford  fo  far  differs  from  Dr  Parr,  in  the  commendation  he  has 
bellowed  upon  its  ilate  of  public  education,  that  they  have,  fince 
the  publication  of  his  book,  we  believe,  and  forty  years  after 
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Mr  Gibbon's  refidence,  completely  abolifhed  their  very  ludicrous 
and  difgraceful  exetcifes  for  degrees,  and  have  fubftituted  in 
thc-i'  place,  a  fyltem  of  exertion,  and  a  fcale  of  academical  ho- 
nours, cilculated  (we  are  willing  to  hope)  to  produce  the  hap- 
piefl  effecis. 

We  were  very  forry,  in  reading  Dr  Parr's  note  on  the  Uni- 
verfiries,  to  meet  with  the  following  paffage  : 

'  111  would  it  become  me,  tamely  and  filently  to  acquiefce  in  the  ftric- 
tures  of  this  formidable  accufer,  upon  a  feminary  to  which  I  owe  many 
obligfaMons,  though  1  left  it,  as  muit  not  be  diffembled,  before  the 
ufual  time,  and,  in  truth,  had  been  almoft  compelled  to  leave  it,  hot 
by  the  .vanr  of  a  proper  education,  for  I  had  arrived  at  the  firft  place 
in  tin  firft  form  or  Harrow  School,  when  I  was  not  quite  fourteen — 
no:  by  the  want  of  iifeful  tutors,  for  mine  were  eminently  able,  and  to 
me  had  been  uniformly  kind — not  by  the  want  of  ambition,  for  I  had 
begun  to  look  up  ardently  and  anxioufly  to  academical  diftin&ions — 
not  by  the  want  of  attachment  to  the  place,  for  1  regarded  it  then,  as 
I  continue  to  regard  it  now,  with  the  fondeft  and  moft  unfeigned  af- 
fection— but  by  another  want,  which  it  were  unneceffary  to  name, 
and  for  the  fupply  of  which,  after  fome  hefitation,  I  determined  to  pro- 
vide  bv  patient  toil  and  refolute  felf-denial,  when  I  had  not  completed 
my  twentieth  vear.  1  ceafed,  therefore,  to  refide,  with  an  aching 
heart  :  I  looked  back,  with  mingled  feelings  of  regret  and  humiliation, 
%o  advantages  of  which  I  could  no  longer  partake,  and  honours  to 
which  I  could  no  longer  afpire.  ' 

To  thofe  who  know  the  truly  honourable  and  refpectable 
character  of  Or  Parr,  the  vaft  extent  of  his  learning,  and  the 
Unadulterated  benevolence  of  his  nature,  fuch  an  account  can- 
not but  bf  very  affecting,  in  fpite  of  ;he  bad  tafte  in  which  it  is 
communicated.  How  painful  to  reflect,  that  a  truly  devout  and 
attentive  minifter,  a  ftrenuous  defender  of  the  church  eftabliih- 
ment,  and  by  far  the  mod  learned  man  of  his  day,  fhould  be  per- 
putte'd  to  languifh  on  a  little  paltry  curacy  in  Warwickfhire  ! 

■ Dii  meliorn,  8cc.   &c.  * 


Art.  III.  Thoughts  occajloned  by  the  Perufal  of  Dr  Parr's  Spital  Ser- 
mon ;  being  a  Reply  to  the  Attacks  of  Dr  Parr,  Mr  M'Intofh,  the 
Author  ot  an  Eifay  on  Population,  and  others.  By  William  Godwin. 
Taylor  &  Wilks,  Chancery-Lane. 

"TTTe  were   quite   furprifed   at   difcovering  fo  much  good  fenfe 

v*     and  moderation  in  the  firft  part  ot  this  pamphlet,  in  which 

Mr  Godwin  replies  to  Mr  M'Intolh  and  Dr  Parr.     The  charge 

which 


* 


Sir  Francis  Burdette  has,  fince  the  writing  of  this  article,  preferred  Dr  Parr  to 
a  -•  ilu.i!)lc  reftor'y  ;  and,  in  this  reipeft  at  Icaft,  fhovvn  himfclf  fupcrior  to  Life 
Adtailiiifratioa  to  which  l.c  he  Is  i'j  warmly  oppoied. 
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which  he  prefers  againft  Mr  M'Intofh,  of  fuddenly  breaking  up 
a  long  eftabliihed  friendfhip,  of  holding  him  out  to  public  exe- 
cration, and  whitewashing  his  own  political  reputation  at  the 
expence  of  his  ancient  comrade,  is  a  charge  out  of  our  jurifdic- 
tion,  as  it  is  rather  of  a  moral,  than  a  literary  nature,  and,  if 
true,  affects  Mr  MMntofh  more  as  a  man,   than  as  an  author. 

Mr  Godwin  repeats  here  his  recantations  of  the  principle, 
'  that  general  utility  J/jould  be  "made  the  immediate  motive  to  our  ac- 
tions ;  '  but,  at  the  lame  time,  very  fairly  accufes  Dr  Parr  of 
neglecting  to  confider  the  principle  of  univerfal  benevolence  as 
a  criterion,  though  not  a  motive  of  action. 

'  There  is  a  diitinction  to  be  introduced  here,  with  which  I  am  per- 
fuaded  Dr  Parr  is  well  acquainted,  though,  for  fome  reafon,  he  has 
chofen  to  pafs  over  one  fide  of  this  diftinction  entirely  in  filence  in  his 
fermon,  bttween  the  motive  from  which  a  virtuous  action  is  to  arife, 
and  the  criterion  by  which  it  is  to  be  determined  to  be  virtuous.  The 
motives  of  human  actions,  are  feelings,  or  paflions,  or  habits.  Without 
feeling,  we  cannot  act  at  all ;  and  without  paflion,  we  cannot  aft  greatly. 
But,  when  we  proceed  to  afcertain  whether  our  actions  are  entitled  to 
the  name  of  virtue,  this  can  only  be  done  by  examining  into  their  ef- 
fects, by  bringing  them  to  a  Standard,  and  comparing  them  with  a  cri- 
terion. * 

In  a  fubfequent  part  of  his  pamphlet,  Mr  Godwin  fets  the 
doctrine  of  the  particular  and  general  affections  in  fo  clear  and 
mafterly  a  light,  and  in  a  manner  fo  very  fuperior  to  any  thing 
we  find  in  Dr  Parr's  fermon  on  the  fame  fubject,  that  we  have 
great  pleafure  in  laying  the  pafTage  before  our  readers. 

«  For,  after  all,  though  I  admit  that  the  affiduities  we  employ  for 
our  children  ought  to  be,  and  muft  bs,  the  refult  of  private  and  do- 
meftic  affections,  yet  it  is  not  thefe  affections  that  determine  them  to 
be  virtuous.  They  muft,  as  has  been  already  laid,  be  brought  to  a 
ftandard,  and  tried  by  a  criterion  of  virtue. 

*  This  criterion  has  been  above  defcribed,  and  it  is  not  perhaps  of 
the  utmoft  importance  whether  we  call  it  utility,  orjuftice,  or,  more 
periphraftically,  the  production  of  the  greateft  general  good,  the  greateft 
public  fum  of  plealurable  fenfation.  Call  it  by  what  name  you  pleafe, 
it  will  ftill  be  true,  that  this  is  the  law  by  which  our  actions  muft  be 
tried.  1  muft  be  attentive  to  the  welfare  of  my  child  ;  becaufe  he  is  one 
in  the  great  congregation  of  the  family  of  the  whole  earth.  I  muft 
be  attentive  to  the  welfare  of  my  child  ;  becaufe  L.  can,  in  many  por- 
tions of  the  never-  ceafing  current  or  human  life,  be  conferring  plea- 
fure and  benefit  on  him,  when  I  cannot  be  directly  employed  in  con- 
ferring benefit  on  others.  I  beft  underftand  his  character  and  his 
wants;  I  poffefs  a  greater  power  of  modelling  his  difpofition  and  influ- 
encing his  fortune  ;  and,  as  was  obferved  in  Political  J  u  ft  ice,  (p.  132.), 
he  is  the  individual,  in  the  great  "  distribution  of  the  clals  needing 
fopterintendance  and  fiipply  among  tie  dafs  capable  of  affording  them*** 

whom 
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whom  it  falls  to  my  lot  to  protect  and  cherifh. — I  do  not  require  that, 
when  a  man  is  employed  in  benefiting  bis  child,  he  mould  constantly 
recollect  the  abftraft  principle  of  utility ;  but  I  do  maintain,  that  his 
actions  in  profecuting  that  benefit,  are  no  further  virtuous,  than  in  pro- 
portion as  they  fquare  with  that  principle. ' 

Aware  of  the  very  fuperior  manner  in  which  Mr  Godwin's 
complaint  is  now  accuftomed  to  be  treated,  we  had  great  hopes, 
upon  reading  fo  far,  that  a  radical  cure  had  been  effected  ;  but 
we  had  no  fooner  entered  upon  his  remarks  on  population, 
than  this  pleating  delufion  was  difpelled,  and  we  were  convinced 
it  was  a  cafe  for  life.  The  great  expedients  which  this  philofo- 
pher  has  in  (lore  to  coanteract  the  bad  effects  of  excellive  popu- 
lation, (fo  ably  pointed  out  by  Mr  Malthas),  arc,  abortion  and 
child-murder.  In  gratitude  for  thefe  noble  remedies  of  focial 
diforder,  may  we  take  the  liberty  of  fuggefting  to  Mr  Godwin, 
the  infinite  importance  of  (having  and  blistering  the  crown  of 
his  head,  of  keeping  the  prima  via  open,  and  of  Strictly  purfu- 
>ng  an  antiphlogistic  regimen.  By  thefe  means,  we  have  fome- 
times  feen  the  understandings  of  great  philofophers  wonderfully 
and  rapidly  improved. 

Art.  IV.  /Ifiatic  Refearches  :  or,  Tranfadlions  of  the  Society  inftituted 
in  Bengal,  for  inquiring  into  the  Hiltory  and  Antiquities,  the  Arts, 
Sciences  and  Literature  of  Afia.     Vol.  VI.      1801. 

A  midst  the  acquisitions  which  a  few  years  have  added  to  the 
•*-*-  ftock  of  general  information,  the  hiftorian,  the  antiquary, 
the  botanift,  and  the  geographer,  will  acknowledge  important  obli- 
gations to  the  ardour  of  literary  refearch,  excited  in  the  centre  of 
Afia.  From  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  the  exploring  genius  of 
Fhilofophy  has  darted  a  rapid  glance  over  the  vail  terra  incognita) 
which  extended  in  every  direction  ;  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of 
populous  nations,  whore  names  were  only  known  as  occupying  a 
place  in  our  maps,  have  been  perfpicuouily  defcribed  ;  the  pofi- 
tion  of  their  cities,  and  courfes  of  their  rivers,  afcertained  and 
delineated.  Mr  Marfden's  hiltory  of  Sumatra,  prefents  a  com-r 
prehenfive  view  of  one  of  the  moft  considerable  ifles  of  the  In- 
dian ocean  ;  the  Burman  embafly  has  enabled  Colonel  Symes  to 
afford  an  interefting  (ketch  of  a  highly  fertile  country,  inhabited 
by  a  race  of  enterprifmg  warriors  ;  and  Captain  Turner  has 
pourt rayed,  with  much  ability,  the  hardy,  though  unwarlike 
vribes,  who  cultivate  the  romantic  mountains  of  Bhuttan,  or 
tend  their  flocks  on  the  Sterile  plains  of  the  lofty  Tibet.  It  is, 
however,  to  the  publications  of  the  Society  inftituted  at  Calcut- 
ta, by  the  late  Sir  William  Jones,  that  the  learned  will  chiefly 
■  i  >r  accurate  views  of  the  pad  and  prefent  (late  of  the  na- 
tion; 
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tions  which  furround  them.  Some  important  and  many  curious 
facts  already  ascertained,  induce  us  to  hopt,  that  thofe  expecta- 
tions  will  not  ultimately  be  difappointed.  Amongd  the  former, 
we  may  clals  the  deduction,  not  derived  from  the  fallacious 
fources  of  a  pliant  etymology,  but  from  a  profound  knowledge 
of  mod  of  the  Afiatic  languages,  that  the  Arabs,  Hindus,  and 
Tartars,  constitute  three  cmiirtct  races,  whofe  manners,  hiftory, 
languages,  and  dogmata,  are  peculiar  and  unconnected,  and  fr  ra 
whom  the  other  nations  of  Afia  may  reasonably  be  fuppofed  r_o 
have  proceeded.  In  the  identification  of  Chandra  Gupta,  king 
of  Prachi,  with  the  Sandrocottus  of  the  Greeks,  a  fixed  sera  has 
been  obtained,  which  mud  prove  of  the  molt  important  utility 
to  thofe  who  flxall  accempt  in  future  to  trace  the  obfcure  hiftory 
of  ancient  India.  It  is  now  afcertained,  that  the  religion  of 
Buddha  prevails  over  a  range  of  country  even  more  extenfivc 
than  that  of  Mohamed  ;  counting  amongft  its  votaries,  all  the 
Tartar  tribes  who  have  not  embraced  Iflamifm  ;  the  inhabi 
of  Tibet  and  Bhuttad,  of  Ava  and  its  foufhern  dependencies  ;  rhe 
greater  part  of  the  Chine fe  nation,  including  the  court,  the 
people  of  Japan,  of  Ceylon,  and  probably  of  all  the  Indian  ifles, 
where  the  inhabitants  are  Hill  polytheids.  A  variety  of  ingenious 
conjectures  has  been  propofed  by  Captain  Wilfbrd,  and  fup- 
portcd  with  much  erudition  ;  the  antiquity  of  the  agronomical 
obfervations  of  the  Hindus  has  become  a  fubject  of  interefting 
difcuflion  ;  and  various  tribes  inhabiting  the  fame  country,  but 
of  different  manners,  idioms,  and  configuration,  have  been  dif- 
tinguimed  and  defcribed.  The  volume  before  us,  is  no  le-fs  cal- 
culated, than  thofe  which  have  preceded  k,  to  repay  the  atten- 
tion of  the  curious. 

Narrative  of  a   Journey  fropi   Agra   to   Oujclti.     By  William 
Hunter  Ejq. 

This  fenfible  traveller  accompanied  the  Refident  at  the  court 
of  the  Mahratta  chief,  Madhugi  Sindia",  in  the  year  1792,  to 
tn,  the  capital  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  where  he  p  ailed 
nearly  a  twelvemonth,  and  has  furnimed  an  indructive  account  of 
that  city,  and  of  two  different  routes  from  Agra  to  it.  The 
firft  traverfed  the  country  of  the  brave  Bundelas,  who  have  (till 
withftood  the  encroachments  of  the  Jlfkhrattas.  The  celebrated 
fott'fefs  of  Gualior  merited  a  defcription.  The  hill  on  which  it 
Hands  is  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  in  breadth  only  300  yai'ds, 
and  its  height,  where  greateft,  342  feet.  At  the  north  end  is  a 
palace,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  fort,  two  remarkable  build- 
ings of  red  Hone,  in  the  mod  ancient  dyle  of  Hindu  architec- 
ture. On  the  outfide,  about  half  way  up,  are  many  cells,  which 
contain  the  figures  of  men  and  animals,  carved,  iq  the  fame  man- 
ges 
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ner  as  thefe  excavations  themfelves,  out  of  the  folid  rock.  A 
line  of  blue  enamel,  ftill  very  frefh  and  brilliant,  runs  along  all 
the  eaft  fide.  From  hence  to  Oujein,  the  country  ufually  pre- 
fented  the  appearance  of  induftry  and  fuccefsful  culture.  At  Bur- 
wafagar,  the  Mahratta  Subadar  amufed  himfelf  with  philofophi- 
cal  experiments  ;  he  had  got  the  plates  of  the  Encyclopaedia, 
neatly  copied  by  artifts  of  his  own  ;  and,  at  the  age  of  fixty,  ex- 
prefied  great  folicitude  to  obtain  an  inftructor  in  the  Englilh 
language,  to  enable  him  to  underltand  the  text. 

The  city  of  Oujein  (in  Sanfcrit,  UjjYi'ni  and  Avanti)  boafts 
a  high  antiquity,  and  is  confidered  as  the  firit  meridian  by  Hindu 
geographers  and  aftronomers.  By  repeated  obfervations,  Mr 
Hunter  afcertained  its  longitude  to  be  75  deg.  51  min.  E.  and 
its  latitude  23  deg.  2  min.  13  itc.  But  the  modern  city  lies  a- 
bout  a  mile  fouth  of  the  fpot ;  where,  by  digging  to  the  depth 
of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet,  the  capital  of  Vicramaditya  is 
found  buried  in  the  earth,  with  its  walls  entire,  and  pillars  un- 
broken. The  traditionary  legend  of  the  place,  imputes  its  down- 
fal  to  a  fhower  of  earth ;  and  Mr  Hunter  remarks,  that  there  are 
r  0  traces  of  volcanic  hills,  nor  fcorias,  in  the  vicinity.  The  en- 
tire Mate  of  the  walls  militates  againft  the  fuppofition  of  an  earth- 
quake, as  Mr  Hunter  obferves  :  "We  can,  however,  impute  the 
ruin  of  Ujjai'ni  only  to  this  caufe,  operating  with  a  gentler  con- 
cuflion  than  ufually  attends  that  tremendous  phenomenon  ;  for 
the  black  vegetable  mould,  under  which  it  lies  buried,  fcarcely 
admits  of  being  blown  in  fuch  quantity.  The  prefent  city  is 
fix  miles  in  circumference,  furrounded  by  a  {tone  wall,  with 
round  towers  ;  the  Sipara  wafhes  its  fouthern  extremity,  near 
which  ftands  an  obfervatory,  built  by  the  refpedtable  Rajah  of 
Ambher.  The  officers  of  government  are  almoft  the  only  Mah- 
latta  inhabitants  of  Oujein  ;  the  bulk  of  the  people  fpeak  a  dia- 
lect little  different  from  that  of  Agra  j  the  Mollems  form  a  con- 
fiderable  portion  of  the  population,  and  of  their  number  a  great 
part  is  compofed  of  Ifmaelite  fectaries. 

Account  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Poggy  I/lands,  lying  off  Sumatra. 
By  John  Crifp  Efq. 

Thefe  ifiands  are  fituated  about  twenty-five  leagues  weft  of 
Sumatra;  a  ftrait  of  two  miles  broad  feparates  the  northern  Pog- 
gy  from  the  fouth  ;  and  the  whole  appears  in  our  maps  under 
the  appellation  of  Naffau  Ifland.  The  northern  extremity  lies  in 
?  deg.  18  min.  S.  •,  the  fouthern  in  3  deg.  16  min.  Like  Suma- 
tra, they  confift  of  fteep  mountains,  covered  with  trees  to  their 
fummitss  amongft  which  are  a  confiderable  variety  bearing  fruit. 
inhabitants  amount  only  to  1400;  and  when  the  abundance 
and  raildnefs  of  the  clirnatc?  are  confidcrcdj  their  rcii- 

dentt 
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dence  cannot  date  from  a  remote  period.  The  fago  tree  furni  fr.es 
the  principal  articles  of  food — pork,  fifh,  and  the  common  dunghill 
fowl,  their  favourite  nutriment.  Notwithftanding  their  proximity 
to  Sumatra,  '  their  language  is  totally  different,  and  their  cuftoms 
and  hahits  of  life  indicate  a  very  diflincl  origin,  and  bear  a  (hik- 
ing fefemblance  to  thofe  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  late  difcovered 
iflands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. '  Their  colour  is  a  light  brown ;  the 
cuftom  of  tattooing  is  univerfal ;  the  chaftity  of  their  females  be- 
fore marriage  is  not  held  in  eftimation  ;  and  they  have  no  form  cf 
religious  worfhip,  nor  idea  of  a  future  ltate. 

Obfervations  on  the  Theory  of  Walls,  wherein  feme  particulars 
are  imnfigated,  which  have  not  been  confdercd  by  Writers  on 
For/if  cation.  By  William  Lambton,  Lieutenant  in  his  Ma- 
jefys  33*/  Regiment  of  Foot. 

Mr  Lambton  is  of  opinion,  that  the  force  neceflary  to  fuftain  a 
certain  mafs  of  earth,  has  been  overrated,  from  neglecting  to  con- 
fider  the  tenacity  of  the  mafonry  in  the  line  where  the  wall  is  fup- 
pofed  to  break  off.  He  exhibits  a  formula  for  obtaining  what  he 
imagines  a  jufter  meafure  ;  but,  till  his  dedudlions  be  confirmed 
by  experiments  on  maffes  of  mafonry  conftructed  at  different  times, 
the  faving  of  expence,  time,  and  labour,  will  lcarcely  juftify  a 
deviation  from  the  prefent  practice. 

On  the  Poifon  cf  Serpents.     By  W.  Boag  Efq. 

Fcntana  was  fatisfied,  from  the  refult  of  numerous  experiments, 
that  in  the  lunar  cauftic  (nitrate  of  filver)  he  had  difcovered  a  fpe- 
cinc  remedy  for  the  bite  of  ferpents.  The  rationale  of  the  cure  is 
explained  by  Mr  Boag,  on  the  following  hypothefes.  The  nature 
of  the  venom  is  the  fame  in  all  ferpents,  and  to  be  cured  by  the 
fame  means  ;  it  operates  on  the  blood  by  abitracting  the  oxygen, 
on  which  its  vitality  depends  ;  but  this  oxygen  is  fupplied  by  the 
lunar  cauftic,  fince  the  nitric  acid  contains  it  in  a  loofe  form,  and 
the  filver  has  but  little  attraction  for  it.  This  theory,  if  fupport- 
ed  by  facts,  feems  fufficiently  confident ;  but  all  the  animals  bit- 
ten by  a  cobra  de  capello,  the  only  fnake  ufed  in  Mr  Boag's  expe- 
riments, died,  notwithftanding  the  application  of  the  lunar  cauf- 
tic, unlefs  where  the  venom  had  been  previoufly  exhauited  by  re- 
peated incifions. 

An  Account  of  the  Petroleum  -  Wells  in  the  Burman  Dominions, 
extracted  from  the  Journal  of  a  Voyage  from  Rangong,  up  the 
River  Iravati  to  Amarapura.  By  Captain  Hiram  Cox,  Ro- 
dent at  Ranzonz. 

Thefe  wells  were  vifited  and  defcribed  by  Colonel  tSymes,  cr£ 
his  voyage  down  the  Iravati ;  Captain  Cox  has  added  forn 

tereftins 
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terefting  particulars,  and  afcerfained  the  exifter.ce  of  coal,  below 
a  fupervening  ftraturn  of  fchiftus.  He  concludes,  '  that  it  pcf- 
fefles  all  the  propertied  of  coal-tar,  being,  in  facl,  the  felf-fame 
thing.  The  only  difference  is,  that  nature  elaborates  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  that  for  the  Burmans,  for  which  Eu;: 
nations  are  obliged  to  the  ingenuity  of  Lord  Dundonald. '  From 
the  520  wells,  Captain  Cox  eilimates  the  annual  average  pro- 
duce at  92,7  3 1  tons,  and  the  value  at  near  a  million  Sterling. 

On  the  Religion  and  Literature  of  the  Burmans.      By  Francis 
Buchanan,  M.  D. 

Dr  Buchanan  accompanied  Colonel  Symes  on  his  embaffy  to 
the  Court  of  Amrapur  ;  and,  in  the  prefent  difquifition,  has 
communicated  to  the  public,  the  refult  of  his  inquiries  on  the 
interefting  topics  mentioned  in  the  title.  Every  thing  relating 
to  the  lively  and  polifhed  nation,  fo  lately  introduced  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  weftern  world,  is  calculated  to  attract,  atten- 
tion •,  and  the  writer  is  manifeftly  a  perfon  of  abilities  and  edu- 
cation. 

*  Juvat  integros  accedere  fontes, 
Atque  haurire  ;  juvatque  noves  decerpere  flores. ' 

Of  the  Burman  literature,  all  we  learn  from  Dr  Buchanan  is, 
that  their  bocks  are  numerous,  and  treat  of  hiftory,  religion, 
law,  and  medicine.  But  what  do  all  books  treat  of  ?  '  I  heard 
of  no  poetry  which  the  Burmans  polTefs,  except  fongs  ? '  Had 
Dr  Buchanan  inquired,  he  would  probably  have  found  moil  of 
the  works  extant  in  the  Pali  language  were  in  verfe.  The  Bur- 
man  religion  occupies  the  remainder  of  this  difquifition. 

As  we  fhall  find  it  necefdry  to  object,  in  many  instances,  to 
the  information  turniihed  by  this  gentleman,  and,  in  molt,  to 
it  from  his  conclufions,  it  is  proper  to  account,  in  fome 
meafure,  for  the  confidence  with  which  we  venture  to  contra- 
dict a  writer,  whofe  opportunities  of  information  on  the  fub- 
jects  he  treats  of,  are  peculiar  to  hlmfelf,  and  the  other  gentle- 
men of  the  million.  Dr  Buchanan  does  not  pretend  to  any  ac- 
quaintance with  the  learned  languages  of  the  Eaft ;  and  he  re- 
grets, that  his  ftay  in  the  But  man  dominions  was  too  {hort  to 
enable  him  to  acquire  theirs.  In  this  predicament,  his  infor- 
mation is  derived  from  a  Romifh  miilionary,  and  his  etymolo- 
gical inferences  from  Paulinus.  That  Paulinus  was  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  Sanfcrit  language,  of  which  he  has  published  a  dic- 
tionary, it  feems  paradoxical  to  afTert.  It  is  neverthelefs  true, 
that,  in  his  travels,  he  betrays  a  complete  ignorance  of  that 
language,  and  quotes  books  for  facts  that  are  not  to  be  found  in. 
His  Sanfcrit  dictionary  (which  we  have  in  vain  endea- 
voured 
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voured  to  procure)  is,  we  will  venture  to  afTert,  a  dictionary  of 
the  Malabar  idiom,  which  bears  the  fame  relation  to  the  Sanfcrit 
that  Italian  docs  to  Latin,  or  the  vernacular  dialect  of  modern 
Athens  to  the  language  of  Ariitotle  and  Plato. 

*  From  a  want  of  knowledge  in  the  language,'  fays  Dr  Bu- 
chanan, (  I  fhould  have  obtained  a  very  fuperficial  view  of  the 
religious  tenets  of  the  Kalians,  had  not  Captain  Symes  given  me 
the  ufe  of  three  treatifes,  which  he  procured  from  Vincentiui; 
Sangermano,  an  Italian  prieft  redding  at  Rangong.  Thefe  I  have 
united  into  one  connected  account,  tranilating  them  from  the  ori- 
ginal Latin,  and  intermixing  them  throughout  with  fuch  obferva- 
tions  as  my  perfonal  acquaintance  with  the  fubje£t,  and  my  read- 
ing, have  enabled  me  to  collect. ' 

Our  attention  was  powerfully  arrefted  by  the  firft  of  thefe,  en- 
titled, Coimographia  Burmana ;  but  our  aftonifhment  was  ex- 
treme, to  difcover  this  fuppoied  Burman  document^  to  be  a  fin- 
gularly  mutilated  and  imperfect  tranfcript,  intermixed  with  the 
tranflator's  obfervations,  of  a  Sanfcrit  poem.  The  latter  is  named 
Khetra  Nirmana  *,  or  the  divifion  of  countries,  and  is  unqueftion- 
ably  the  moil  ancient  geographical  tract  now  extant.  It  abounds 
in  fable ;  but  its  extravagancies  are  cornpenfated  by  the  beauty  of 
the  imagery,  and  the  harmony  of  the  verfe.  The  Burman  veriion 
has  retained  only  the  fictions,  and  omits  the  names  and  deicrip- 
tions  of  feveral  hundreds  of  countries,  mountains,  and  rivers,  fpe- 
cified  in  the  original. 

The  Burmans  (fays  Sangermano)  fuppofe  the  earth  to  be  a 
circular  plane,  elevated  in  the  centre.  Here  rifes  Mienmo  (in 
Sanfcrit,  Meru  ;  the  Meros  of  Alexander's  hiftorians),  the  largeft 
of  mountains.  Seven  chains  of  hills,  like  fo  many  belts,  every 
where  furround  the  king  of  mountains  :  and  in  the. intervals  be- 
tween thefe  chains,  are  feven  rivers,  called  Sida  (Sita,  is  white, 
in  Sanfcrit),  becaufe  their  white  waters  are  limpid  like  chryftai, 
and  unable,  from  their  lightnefs,  to  fuppcrt  even  the  fmallei': 
feather.  Oppofite  to  the  four  cardinal  points  of  Mienrio,  arc 
placed,  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,    f  ::  iilar.ds, 

bitations  of  men  and  other  animals.     The  eaftern  ifland,  named 
Pioppavideha,    is    fhaped    like  the  moon    in    her  quarters;    . 
weftern  ifland    is  like  the    full  moon,    and  named  Amaragoga  j 
Unchegru,    the    northern    ifland,    is    fquare ;    and,    finally,    the 
foutheru    ifland,    which  we    inhabit,    is    called    Zabudiva,    and 

ihaped 


*  Not:  by  the  Reviewer. — Frora  the  Khetra  Nirmana,  the  fyflem  of 
B'jffon  and  Bailli  derives  a  confirmation,  which  thefe  eminent  p  iilofo- 
phers  little  expedled  ;  Va'i'cunta,  or  the  Para-Jife  of  Vifau,  beincj  unc* 
quivocally  placed  by  the  Paunnica  in  the  Frozen  O  :e 
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fhaped  like  a  trapezium.  l  Thefe  names  are  taken  from  certain 
trees,  which  are  the  facrcd  infignia  of  each  particular  ifland  : 
Thus,  becaufe  the  facred  tree  of  the  fouthern  ifland  is  Zabu,  the 
ifland  is  named  Zabudiva,  or  the  ifland  of  the  tree  Zabu ;  diva, 
In  the  Pali  language,  fignifying  ifland. '  This  tree,  Zabu,  (fays 
Dr  Buchanan)  is  entirely  the  creature  of  fancy,  there  being  no 
fpecies  of  plant  fo  called. 

This  aflertion  is  altogether  erroneous.  Zabudiva,  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Jarnbudwipa  of  the  Hindu  geographers  ;  the  Jambu 
tree,  is  the  Eugenia  Malaccenfis  of  Linnseus,  and  the  Jambofa 
domeflica  of  Rumphius,  who  confiders  it  as  the  mod  exquifite  of 
the  tropical  fruits,  after  the  mangoflin.  But  dwipa  does  not,  in 
the  above  paffage,  fignify  an  ifland,  but  a  region  infulated  by 
mountains.  In  the  infancy  of  fcience,  to  name  countries  from 
fuch  natural  productions  as  were,  or  might  be  fuppofed,  peculiar 
to  each,  feems,  at  lead,  an  obvious  mode  of  nomenclature.  It 
only  remains  for  us  to  prove  this  Burman  document  to  be  a  muti- 
lated tranfeript  of  the  Khetra  Nirmana  *. 

*  The  inhabitants  of  the  northern  ifland,'  fays  Sangermano, 
'  differ  totally  from  thofe  of  the  others  ;  for  they  neither  prac- 
tife  agriculture,  commerce,  nor  any  other  profeflion.  There 
grows  in  their  ifland  a  tree,  called  Padezabayn,  on  which,  in 
place  of  fruit,  hang  precious  garments  of  every  kind  :  fo  that 
from  thefe    trees,    the  inhabitants  are  fupplied  with  all  manner 

of 


*  It  would  have  been  eafy,  if  our  limits  had  admitted  of  it,  to  have 
multiplied  the  inftances  of  coincidence  between  the  Burman  and  the 
Sanfcrit  document.  But,  if  our  readers  confider  the  Angularity  of  the 
ideas,  (a  tree  yielding  vefture,  perfons  fo  fimilar  in  their  form  as  not  to 
be  diftinguifhable,  and  a  bird  removing  the  bodies  of  the  dead),  and 
that  they  occur  in  both  cafes  in  the  fame  order,  this  paffage  will  pro- 
bably be  deemed  as  conclufive  as  a  thoufand.  They  will  alio  remark, 
that  the  lefs  extravagant  fictions  of  the  Pauranica,  are  caricatured  by 
the  ruder  Burman.  He  is  not  contented  with  the  inhabitants  of  his 
ifland  clothing  themfelves  in  the  leaves,  but  represents  his  tree  as  produ- 
cing the  dreffes  ready  made  ;  it  is  not  the  twins  only  who  refemble  each 
other,  but  the  whole  nation  are  abfolutely  undiilinguifhable.  This 
comparative  rudenefs  is  alfo  very  remarkable  in  the  following  inflance  : 
As  the  Burman  profeffes  to  delineate  the  extent  of  countries,  he  begins 
by  exhibiting  the  meafures  of  fpace,  precifely  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the 
Brahmans,  excepting  tr.3t  for  the  feeds  of  the  papavera,  the  former 
have  fubftituted  lice ;  thus,  '  7  lice  =  1  grain  of  rice,'  inflead  of 
7  poppy  feeds  =  1  barley  corn.  The  two  documents  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  been  exactly  fimilar,  had  not  Sangermano  contented  him- 
felf  with  giving  an  abjlracl  of  the  Burman,  inftead  of  a  tranflation,  and 
intermixed  with  it  a  variety  of  his  own  obfervatiouSi 
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of  clothing.  Neither  have  the  inhabitants  of  Unchegru  any 
need  to  cultivate  the  ground  ;  as  the  fame  padezabayn  produces 
a  certain  excellent  kind  of  rice,  which  has  no  hufk.  Women, 
there,  are  not  fubject  to  the  common  fexual  infirmities,  and  bear 
their  children  without  any  pain.  When  the  time  comes,  they 
bring  them  forth  in  the  ftreets,  and  there  leave  them.  Thus, 
no  one  knows  his  own  relations  ;  as  alfo,  hecaufe  all  the  inha- 
bitants are  of  the  fame  form  and  colour.  As  foon  as  a  perfon 
dies,  the  body  is  depofited  in  a  certain  place,  when  very  large 
birds,  deflined  by  Fate  for  that  purpofe,  carry  it  away  to  ano- 
ther part  of  the  illand,  and  there  devour  it.  Thefe  iflanders  are 
very  handfome,  efpecially  the  women,  who  excel  in,  foftnefs, 
fupplenefs,  and  elegance  of  limbs.' 

Let  our  readers  compare  the  above  pafTage,  with  the  follow- 
ing, which  we  tranflate  literally  from  the  Khetra  Nirmana: 

*  1.  North  of  Meru,  and  fouth  of  Mount  Nila  (the  Riphean 
mountains),  lies  the  land  of  Curu,  venerated  by  the  pious. 

*  2.  There  the  trees  bend  with  delicious  fruits  j  there,  a  thou- 
fand  flowers  difFufe  an  exquifite  fragrance. 

*  3.  From  one  tree,  named  Kharina,  exudes  a  vegetable  milk, 
fweet  as  ambrofia  :  its  leaves  fupply  vefture,  its  fruits  nourish- 
ment to  the  natives. 

1  4.  The  inhabitants  are  white  and  lovely ;  the  women,  fair 
as  the  nymphs  of  paradife ;  they  ufually  produce  twins. 

*  5.  Thefe  twins  grow  together ;  their  afpecls  and  qualities 
are  fimilar,  and,  like  a  pair  of  turtles,  one  cannot  be  diftinguifli- 
ed  from  the  other. 

*  6.  Robufl  and  healthy,  they  live  in  continual  enjoyment, 
free  from  care  ;  and  as  their  birth  was  contemporary,  they  both 
die  at  the  fame  inftant. 

*  7.  The  huge  bird,  Bharunda,  of  enormous  ftrength,  lifts 
up  the  corfe,  and  drops  it  in  the  river. ' 

We  believe  this  collation  will  fuffice  to  prove,  that  the  Bur- 
man  document  is  of  Indian  origin  ;  though  we  are  apt  to  fuf- 
pecl:,  that  the  miflionary  has  frequently  failed  in  feizing  the 
fenfe  of  his  original.  But  the  Burman  topography,  which  forms 
the  fecond  treatife,  would  probably  have  furnifhed  a  ftill  more 
ample  corroboration  of  this  fa  dr.,  had  Sangermano  furnifhed  the 
Pali  names  of  the  101  nations  which  are  faid  to  inhabit  Zabudiva. 
Inflead  of  this,  he  only  remarks,  *  That  of  all  the  nations  which 
are  known  really  to  inhabit  the  earth,  we  find  none  mentioned 
t.s  a  part  of  the  101,  except  the  Chinefe,  Siamefe,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Javay,  Pegu,  Laos,  CufTay,  and  Arakan. '  The 
truth,  however,  we  fufpedt  to  be,  that  the  Pali  names  of  thefe 
countries  alone,  were  known  to  the  miflionary ;  and  that  of  the 
:efr,  the  Pali  names  only  were  known  to  the  Rahans,  whom  he 

C  confultcd. 
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confulted.     The  only  place  fpeclfied  in  his  topography,  is  the 
Mount  Himavan  (Imaus),  its  lakes  and  rivers. 

The  lad  treatife  contains  an  account  of  the  celeftial  beings, 
Nat,  Rupa,  and  Arupa  :  all  thefe  are  Sanfcrit  appellations,  and 
correfpond  with  various  clafles  of  Devata,  with  which  the  ima- 
gination of  the  Brahmans  has  peopled  the  air,  earth,  and  wa- 
ters. There  is  afterwards  exhibited  the  ceremony  of  inftalla- 
tion  into  the  order  of  Rahans,  and  an  account  of  the  tenets  of 
Gotama,  with  thofe  of  certain  herefiarchs,  which  previoufly  pre- 
vailed in  the  world.  To  thefe,  however,  we  cannot  advert,  with- 
out omitting  the  difcuffion  of  various  hypothefes,  not  a  little  An- 
gular, advanced  by  Dr  Buchanan,  in  the  courfe  of  his  difquift- 
tiori.     Thefe  are  as  follows — 

The  religion  of  Gotama,  or  Buddha,  as  actually  prevalent  in 
Ava,  was  that  of  all  India,  till  about  the  fecond  century  before 
Chrift.  At  that  period,  the  Brahmans  firft  introduced  them- 
felves  and  their  rites  into  that  country.  They  were  originally 
from  Egypt ;  and  left  it  probably  on  account  of  the  perfecution 
of  the  Egyptian  priefts  by  Cambyfes,  mentioned  by  Herodotus. 
On  their  arrival,  by  their  fuperior  knowledge,  they  gradually 
excluded  the  Rahans  from  every  part  of  India,  and  fubftituted 
their  own  dogmas,  though  they  artfully  retained  the  principal 
facts  known  to  their  predeceffors,  of  Indian  hiftory  and  fcience. 
But  their  fway  has  proved  highly  detrimental  and  injurious  to 
the  country  ■,  and,  to  conceal  their  foreign  origin,  and  the  no- 
velty of  their  doctrine,  they  have  carefully  deftroyed  all  the  mo- 
numents of  antiquity,  fubftituting  fpurious  productions  of  their 
own  invention. 

The  above  fummary  comprifes,  we  believe,  all  the  material 
parts  of  our  author's  fyftem.  Bur,  by  what  important  difco- 
veries,  profound  inveftigation,  and  ingenious  logic,  is  he  pre- 
pared to  prove,  that  the  high  antiquity  attributed  by  ancient 
and  modern  writers  to  the  Hindu  fyftem,  is  all  a  delufion,  and 
that,  from  Megafthenes  to  Sir  William  Jones,  the  truth  has  been 
impervious  to  all  but  himfelf  ?-We  fhali  endeavour  to  do  juftice 
to  his  arguments. 

When  the  Emperor  Acber  conquered  Cafmir,  he  was  pre- 
ferred with  a  hiftory  of  that  country,  of  which  an  abridged 
translation  has  been  preferved  by  Abul  Fazil.  It  mentions,  that 
*  when  C.\fmir  was  freed  from  an  inundation,  Caffyapa  brought 
the  Brahmans  to  inhabit  the  new  land. '  After  a  time,  they  e- 
lected  a  king,  named  Ouengund,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Crifna  (the  8th  incarnation  of  the  deity).  <  From  Ouengund 
to  Cotadevi,  the  laft  native  ruler,  this  hiftory  reckons  159 
princes  ;  and  Cotadevi  was  fucceeded  by  a  Mohamedan  prince, 
Shamfeddin,   in  the  year  1342.'    Now,   in  eaftern  dynafties, 

where 
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where  oppveflion  always  paves  the  way  for  revolt,  and  fucceflion 
is  not  clearly  defined,  ten  years  is  as  much  as  fhould  be  allowed 
for  a  reign;  and  Ouengund  and  Crifna  will  be  placed  in  the 
year  before  Chrift  248.  Nov/,  the  Brahmans  of  CafTyapa  could 
not  be  the  feci;  of  priefts,  becaufe  they  cultivated  the  earth. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  account  given  of  Rajah  Jenneh  (it 
fhou!d  be  Janaca),  the  45th  prince  from  Ouengund,  '  who  e* 
ftablifhed,  in  his  reign,  the  Brahmeny  rites. '  His  fucceflbr, 
Jelouk,  *  tolerated  the  doctrine  of  Buddha ; '  and  it  was  not  till 
the  year  342,  «  that  the  Brahmans  got  the  better  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Buddha,  and  burned  down  their  temples. ' 

We  mutt,  in  the  firft  place,  remark,  that  CafTyapa,  himfelf  a 
Brahman,  is  unquestionably  understood  by  Abul  Fazil  to  have 
introduced  the  Brahman  priefts  into  Cafmir,  whom  he  mentions, 
not  as  the  cultivators  of  the  earth,  but  becaufe  it  was  they  who  e- 
iected  a  king.  So  far  is  ten  years  for  a  reign  from  being  the  true 
average  of  an  eaftern  dynafty,  that  the  family  of  Timur,  before 
the  empire  of  Hinduftan  fell  into  confufion,  furniih  35  years 
for  a  reign  ;  and  even  now,  notwithstanding  the  reigns  of  a  few 
months  which  fucceeded,  23  years  is  the  average  furnifhed  by 
the  reigning,  dynafty,  in  times  of  great  turbulence  and  diffrac- 
tion. But  we  find  that  Abul  Fazil  ftates  168,  not  151  princes, 
to  have  reigned  between'  Ouengund  and  Cotadevi :  Allowing  20 
years  to  a  reign,  we  fhall  find  Ouengund  to  have  reigned  2018 
years  before  Chrift ;  which  is  precifely  the  sera  at  which  Sir 
William  Jones  (whofe  afTertions  always  derive  new  force  from 
investigation)  places  his  contemporary  Crifna.  A  more  unac- 
countable error  afterwards  occurs  ;  for,  fo  far  from  Rajah  Jana- 
ca '  eftablifhing  the  Brahmeny  rites, '  as  Dr  Buchanan  afTerts, 
his  fucceflbr  abjured  thefe  rites,  and  introduced  thofe  of  Buddha. 
We  tranflate  the  pafTage  from  Abul  Fazil — '  When  the  regal 
authority  devolved  on  the  coufm  of  Rajah  Janaca,  (the  Rajah 
himfelf  is  not  once  mentioned,  excepting  in  the  chronological 
lift),  he  threw  off  the  rites  of  the  Brahmans,  and  adopted  the 
religion  of  Jina  (Buddha),  to  whom  he  remained  constantly  at- 
tached. '  The  historian  proceeds  to  mention,  that  this  herefy 
was  ftill  more  widely  diffufed  in  the  reign  of  his  fucceflbr  Je- 
louk *.     His  words  feem  to  imply,   that  Buddha  was  then  liv- 

C  2  ing  j 

*    A?  the  comparative  antiquity  of  the   Brahmanical  and   Samaniaa 

fuperftitions,   is  a   point  of  lingular   importance  to    Indian  history  :   and 

as  Dr  Buchanan  has  afforded,  perhaps,  the  molt  (Inking  instance,  in  the 

of  literature,  of  an  author  being  cited  to  prove  a  fact,  exactly  the 

.•Herts  ;  we  will  here  in lert  a  literal  tranfla- 

tion 
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ing  ;  which  is  alfo  confentaneous  with  the  opinion  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones.  Had  Dr  Buchanan  consulted  Arrian,  he  would 
have  feen,  that  the  Brahmans,  with  their  divifion  of  cafts,  had 
exifted,  from  time  immemorial,  in  the  days  of  Alexander  ;  and 
that  the  opinion  then  prevalent  was,  that  Crifna  (whom  the 
Greeks  named  the  Indian  Hercules,  and  mention  his  being  wor- 
ibipped  at  Mathura  Deoium,  where  Crifna  is  ftill  worshipped) 
appeared  upon  earth  4500  years  before  the  reign  of  Sandrocottus,. 
or  Chandra  Gupta  :  An  exaggerated  ftatement,  but  fufficient  to- 
prove  the  high  antiquity  afligned  to  the  Hindu  fyftem,  fo  early  as 
the  days  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror. 

It  cannot  be  difputed,  that  the  religion  of  Buddha  obtained, 
about  Ae  period  of  the  Chriftian  rera,  an  extenfive  afcendancy 
throughout  Hinduftan  ;  and  it  is  equally  true,  that  it  is  now 
aim  oft  extirpated,  in  all  probability,  by  the  exertions  of  the 
Brahmans.  The  Egyptian  origin  of  the  latter  is  not  fupported 
by  a  fhadow  of  proof,  and  refts  on  the ;  knowledge  they  have 
difcovered  of  the  courfe  of  the  Nile,  according  to  the  ingenious 
hypothefis  of  Captain  "Wilford  •,  which  is,  however,  the  converfe 
of   our  author's.     That  learned  fpeculatift  fuppofes  emigrations 

from 


tion  of  all  the  palTages  in  the  Cafmirian  hiftory,  which  relate  to  the 
fubject  under  difcuffion. 

'  1.  When  the  water  which  covered  the  valley  of  Cafmir,  had  in 
forne  meafure  fubfided,  Caffyapa,  a  faint  of  great  reputation,  brought 
a  colony  of  Brahmans  to  it.  When  the  population  became  numerous, 
it  appeared  neceffary  to  choofe  a  ruler  ;  and  the  wife  and  experienced, 
aiTembling  for  that  p.urpofe,  felected  the  mo&  diftinguifhed  for  that* 
ftation. 

*  2.  Again  :  When  the  regal  authority  devolved  on  Afoca,  the 
Uncle's  fon  of  Rajah  Janaea,  he  threw  off  the  religion  of  the  Brahmans, 
and  adopted  that  of  Jina,  remaining  conftantly  attached  to  him.  His 
Ton,  Rajah  Jeluq,  is  refpe&ed  as  a  juft  prince  :  he  conquered  the  ad- 
jacent country  as  far  as  the  fea  ;  he  procured  from  Cano'f,  then  the 
principal  city  of  Hinduftan,  feven  learned  Brahmans,  whom  he  appoint- 
ed to  the  chief  offices  of  his  kingdom.  The  Hindus  relate  feveral 
wonderful  adventures  of  this  monarch.  In  his  reign,  the  religion  of 
Buddha  continued  to  acquire  an  afcendancy. 

*  3.  In  the  reign  of  Rajah  Nerka,  the  worfhip  of  Buddha  was  pro- 
fcribed,  and  his  temples  levelled  with  the  ground.  '  Dr  Buchanan, 
it  will  be  obferved,  places  this  event  in  anno  Domini  340  ;  yet,  many 
generations  after,  the  hiflorian  mentions  that  Cafmir  was  conquered  by 
Vicramaditya,  who  indifputably  reigned  in  the  century  before  our  Sa- 
viour :  a  decifive  proof  of  the  total  fallacy  of  his  calculation,  and  of  the 
JMice  of  our  remarks.. 
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from  India  to  Egypt ;  Dr  Buchanan,  the  contrary.  That  the 
Brahmans  have  deftroyed  their  early  records,  is  an  aflertion 
which  certainly  required  fome  evidence,  though  none  is  offer- 
ed.  Whether  their  fway  has  been  favourable  or  prejudicial  to 
the  countries  it  influenced,  mud  be  judged  of  by  their  lituation 
pi-evioufly  to  the  Mohamedan  invafion.  Now,  all  the  Modem 
writers,  who  treat  of  the  conqucft,  fpeak,  in  terms  of  the  higheit 
admiration,  of  the  immenfe  population,  riches,  and  good  order, 
which  Hindustan  exhibited  under  its  native  rulers.  If  Dr  Bu- 
chanan had  referred  to  their  defcription  of  Canoge,  or,  in  more 
recent  times,  to  that  of  Vijanagara,  whilft  governed  by  a  Hindu 
prince,  he  would  probably  have  feeu  caufe  to  regret  the  gentle 
fway,  and  lenient  maxims,  of  thofe  whom  he  treats  with  fuch  un- 
merited harihnefs. 

An  obfervation  of  Sir  William  Jones,  had  our  author  deemed 
it  worthy  of  his  attention,  might  have  fpared  him  the  trouble 
he  has  taken  to  ridicule  the  fcience  of  the  Brahmans — '  We 
mult  never  confound, '  fays  that  modeft  and  cautious  inquirer, 
*  the  iyftem  of  the  Jyautifhicas,  or  mathematical  aftronomers, 
with  that  of  the  Pauranicas,  or  poetical  fabulifts  ;  for,  to  fuch 
a  confufion  alone  mull  we  impute  the  many  miftakes  of  Euro- 
peans on  the  fubje£t  of  Indian  fcience.  '  Yet,  Dr  Buchanan 
reafons,  throughout,  on  the  wild  imaginations  of  Hindu  poets,  as 
if  they  were  meant  to  convey  a  profound  fyftem  of  philofophy ; 
and  his  arguments  are  as  cogent,  as  if  it  were  attempted  to  prove, 
from  the  Orlando  Furiofo,  that  the  modern  Italians  fuppofed  the 
operations  of  nature  fubjedl  to  the  controul  of  necromancers  and 
fairies. 

We  have  already  devoted  to  this  difquifition  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  our  attention  than  its  merits  might  appear  to  require  ; 
but  we  cannot  leave  Dr  Buchanan,  without  remarking,  that  San- 
germano,  in  enumerating  Rahu  as  an  eighth  planet,  which  might 
be  taken  for  the  Georgium  jidus,  and  thus  ftrip  Herfchel  of  his 
honours,  has  led  him  into  a  miftake.  Rahu  is  the  name  of  the 
nodes,  or  points,  formed  by  the  interferons  of  the  ecliptic  and 
,the  moon's  orbit,  which  the  Pauranicas  figure  as  a  mighty  dra- 
gon, attempting  to  fwallow  the  fun  and  moon,  and  thus  the  caufe 
of  eclipie1*. 

Narrative    of  a    'journey    to    Srinagftr.       By    Captain  Thomas 

Hardwicke, 
Between  the  forefts  of  Rohilcund  and  the  fnow-covered  ridges 
of  the  lofty  Himala  (Imaus),  extend  various  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, interfected  by  the  courfe  of  the  Ganges.  A  fterile  tract 
of  uneven  country  furniihes  a  fcanty  fubfiftence  to  the  Hindu 
mountaineers.    Here  lies  the  kingdom  of  Srinagara,  fecluded  from 

C3  the 
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the  reft  of  the  world  by  altnoft  inaccefiible  barriers ;  the  river 
Alacnandra,  before  it  joins  the  Ganges,  wafhes  the  capital,  feated 
in  a  plain  two  miles  in  extent,  and  probably  the  largeft  in  the 
kingdom.  The  revenues  of  the  Rajah  only  amount  to  5o,cool.  •, 
of  which  he  pays  a  moiety,  as  tribute,  to  the  lbvereign  of  Gorca. 
Mines  of  copper,  lead,  and  iron,  are  wrought  by  his  fubjects ; 
and  gold  is  found  in  the  fands  of  feveral  rivers.  This  itinerary 
is  valuable  to  the  geographer,  and  the  botanift  ;  but  we  expected 
to  derive  more  particular  information  concerning  the  Indian  ipike- 
nard  (Valerian  Jatamanfi),  from  the  country  in  which  it  was  iup- 
pofed  indigenous.  This  petty  principality  dates  its  origin  1978 
years  before  Chrift,  and  has  been  exempted,  by  its  poverty,  from 
the  yoke  of  foreign  invaders. 

Defcription  of  the  Caves,  or  Excavations,  on  the  mountain   alcut 
a  mile  to  the  eajlward  of  the  town  of  El  lore. 

Sir  Charles  Malet  has  here  furnifhed  a  minute,  though  fome- 
what  perplexed,  defcription  of  one  of  the  raoft  ftupendous  mo- 
numents of  times  of  remote  antiquity,  ftill  extant  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth  :  An  immenfe  mountain,  almoft  entirely  ex- 
cavated into  large  halls,  fpacious  faloons,  and  lofty  temples, 
fupported  by  pillars  of  elegant  workmanfhip,  and  ornamented 
by  emblematical  fculptures  of  wonderful  beauty  and  endlefs  va- 
riety. The  lohdity  of  its  materials  ieems  to  mock  the  revolu- 
tions of  Mates  and  empires,  and  to  be  deftined  to  convey,  to  the 
remote!!  pofterity,  a  memorial  of  the  induftry  and  Ingenuity  of 
primeval  times.  Obeliiks,  pyramids,  and  fphinxes,  conftitute 
a  part  of  the  decorations  ;  and  the  mythological  hiftory  of  thie 
Hindus  furniihes  the  fubjects  of  the  fculptures.  The  work  is 
attributed  by  them  to  the  five  ions  of  Pandu,  who  'lived,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  William  Jones,  about  2000  years  before  Chrift.  "When 
the  ingenious  artift  Mr  Wales,  who  has  been  emploved  in  de- 
signing thefe  excavations,  fhall  have  favoured  the  world  with  the 
plans  and  inferiptions  of  thefe  fmgular  remains,  there  is  little 
doubt  of  ascertaining  their  origin  and  ufe.  Sir  Charles,  from  his 
being  unacquainted  with  Sanfcrit,  his  indifpofition  at  the  time  he 
viewed  them,  and  the  ignorance  of  his  Cicerone,  has  furnifhed  a 
defcription  better  calculated  to  excite,  than  to  gratify  curiofity. 
The  excavations  at  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  appear  to  be  analogous  in 
their  purpose's  and  execution. 

Remarks  on  feme  Antiquities  on  the  Weft  and  South  Coafs  of  Ceylon. 

Thefe  papers,  furnifhed  by  Captain  M'Kenzie  end  Mr  Ha- 
rington,  fupply  fome  important  confirmations  of  the  i-eceived 
(and,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  the  true)  opinion,  concen;i>  g 
the  relative 'antiquity  of  the  hnian's,  and  t>fe 

worfhip 
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worfhip  of  Buddha.  The  former  of  thefe  prevailed  in  Ceylon, 
till  it  was  fupplanted  by  the  latter,  introduced  in  the  6th  century 
before  Chiift.  Of  the  firft  fa£l,  we  never  entertained  a  doubt, 
fince  the  ifland  is  covered  with  towns  and  villages,  named  after 
the  Hindu  deities  ;  the  ruins  of  whofe  temples  are  now  feen  fur- 
rounding  modern  edifices  conftrucled  to  Buddha.  Attached  to 
the  latter,  is  ufually  feen  a  folid  ftrufture,  of  a  circular  fhape, 
furrounded  by  a  terrace,  in  all  refpe£ts  fimilar  to  thofe  defcribed 
by  Colonel  Symes  in  the  Burman  dominions,  where  the  fame 
fuperftition  is  prevalent.  Their  analogy  with  the  Egyptian  pyra- 
mids, fuggefts  a  confirmation  of  one  of  Sir  William  Jones's  hy- 
pothefes,  of  which  his  untimely  death  prevented  the  elucidation. 
—See  Dijfertation  on  the  antiquity  of  the  Indian  zodiac. 

On  Mount  Caucafus.     By  Captain  Francis  Wilford. 

Captain  Wilford  is  a  fkilful  geographer,  and  an  excellent 
claffical  fcholar.  By  birth  a  German,  he  has,  fince  his  refidence 
in  Bengal,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  antient  languages  of  Europe, 
added  thofe  of  India.  His  firft  communication  to  the  Society, 
fixed  demonftratively  the  feat  of  Tagara,  a  celebrated  emporium, 
according  to  Arrian  and  Ptolemy,  at  Deoghir,  near  the  excava- 
tions defcribed  by  Sir  Charles  Malet.  The  next,  attracted  much 
more  of  the  public  attention,  by  endeavouring  to  eitabliih,  that 
an  early  intercourfe  had  fubfifted  between  India  and  the  coun- 
tries watered  by  the  Nile,  and  fucceffive  emigrations  having 
taken  place  from  the  former  to  the  latter.  The  theory  feemed 
too  much  founded  on  verbal  etymologies  ;  but  thefe,  with  the 
coincidences  derived  from  geography,  hiftory,  and  fable,  confti- 
tuted  a  mafs  of  evidence  *,   which  it  were  difficult  to  refiit, 

C  4  whilft 

*  Note  by  the  Reviewer. — Much  more  might,  doubtlefs,  be  produced, 
if  requifite.  We  met,  a  few  days  ago,  with  a  paflage  of  this  nature, 
in  the  Sanfcrit  hiftory  of  Deva  Nahufa,  or  Dionyfius.  The  Pauranica 
mentions,  that,  after  marching  through  various  countries,  he  repaired 
to  Ollaki,  the  city  of  Cuvera.  The  annotator  adds,  that  by  the  city 
ofCuvera  (the  Indian  Plutus),  we  muft  underftand,  mines  of  gold. 
On  referring  to  the  dictionary  of  Amara  Singha,  for  the  meaning  of 
the  word  Ollaki,  it  was  found  to  iignify  the  city  of  Cuvera,  and  men 
with  woolly  hair.  Mount  Ollaki,  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea, 
is  thus  defcribed  by  the  Arabian  geographer  :  •  In  the  land  of  Baja, 
there  are  gold  mines,  particularly  at  a  place  called  Ollaki :  there  are 
not,  in  any  quarter  of  the  world,  fuch  gold  mines  as  thefe.  The  inha- 
bitants worihip  idols. '  Ollaki  has  no  fignification  whatever  in  Arabic  ; 
therefore,  we  prefume  none  in  the  Abyflinian.  Its  Sanfcrit  meanings 
are  Angularly  appofite,  and  mull  prove,  we  thiak,  dtgijivc,  as  to  ths 
olape  alluded  to, 
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whilft  the  facl  to  be  proved  was  not  improbable  in  itfcif.  His 
fubfequent  communications  exhibit  the  fame  powers  of  combi- 
nation, the  fame  erudition  and  ingenuity,  but  ufually  fuggeft 
much  wilder  hypothefes  ;  fo  that,  whillt  we  admire  the  talents 
of  the  writer,  we  feldom  feel  difpofed  to  acquiefce  in  Ins  con- 
clufions.  In  this  clafs  we  muft  rank  his  fuppofition,  that  the 
facred  ifles  of  the  Puranas,  are  thofe  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land ;  an  hypothefis  which  would  require  the  ftrongeit  proofs, 
and  has  hitherto  been  fupported  only  by  the  weakelt.  The  pa- 
per before  us  is  diltinguifhed  by  the  fame  excellencies,  and  by 
fimilar  defects :  it  abounds  in  aflertions  deftitute  of  proof,  and 
in  valuable,  judicious,  and  curious  remarks. 

Mount  Caucafus  derived  its  name  from  the  Khafa,  a  tribe 
whofe  defcendanrs  ftill  inhabit  the  fame  regions.  The  appellation 
extended  from  India  to  the  fhores  of  the  Mediterranean,  proba- 
bly becaufe  this  extenfive  range  was  inhabited  by  Khafa  :  for  we 
find  the  Coiiei  amongft  the  mountaineers  of  Perfia,  Mount  Ca- 
fius  on  the  borders  of  Egypt,  and  another  in  Syria.  Their  ori- 
ginal country  is  Caihgar,  to  the  north-eaft  of  Cabul,  Ctuated  m 
a  delightful  valley,  and  watered  by  a  large  river,  which  waihes 
aul,  the  capital  city.  This  is  ftill  the  feat  of  a  petty  Mo- 
hamedan  prince,  who  is  new  tributary  to  the  Chinefe,  together 
wi:h  the  diftricts  near  the  fources  of  the  Oxus.  An  ex:. 
branch  of  Caucafus,  was  called  by  the  Greeks,  Parapamifr.s,  ob- 
vioufly  derived  from  Para  Vami,  the  pure  and  excellent  city  of 
Vami,  commonly  called  Bamiyan.  It  is  fuuated  on  the  road  be- 
tween Balkh  and  Cabul,  and,  like  Thebes  in  Egypt,  confifts  of  a 
vjft  number  of  apartments  and  recefTes,  cut  out  of  the  rock, 
lb  me  of  which,  on  account  of  their  extraordinary  dimenfions, 
..ppofed  to  have  been  temples.  Two  coloful  fiatues,  one 
eighty  ells  high,  and  the  other  only  fifty,  erect,  and  adhering  to 
,  \e  mountain  from  which  they  are  cut  out,  (till  arr:ft  the  atten- 
tion of  travellers.  The  Hindus  and  Buddhiftp  have  each  a  le- 
gend to  account  for  them.  The  Modems  affirm,  they  represent 
Caiurnaras  and  his  confort  j  which  means,  fays  our  author,  A- 
dam  and  Eve.  Bamiyan  is  named  Bahiica  in  the  Puranas,  and 
is  frequently  confounded  with  Balkh,  by  Perfian  writers,  who 
mean  the  former,  when  they  fpeak  of  the  metropolis  of  the  fire 
worfliippers.  This  and  the  adjacent  countries,  are  confidered 
by  the  natives,  2s  the  place  of  abode  of  the  progenitors  of  man- 
kind. The  foundation  of  Bamiyan  is  afcribed  to  Shama,  who 
appears  to  be  Shem  ;  and  from  hence  Abraham  is  faid  to  have 
travelled  to  the  weft.  A  fpot  occurs  alio,  anfwering  minutely 
to  the  Mofaical  defcription  of  the  terrcftrial  paradife;  for  a  i'mali 
brook,  winding  through  the  '  '  y,  falls  into  a  lake,  whence  if- 
fue  four  navigable  rivers.     3  I  of  Khavila,  abounding  in 
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gold,  is  found  in  the  diftrict.  of  Cabul.  But  although  this  idea 
be  not  countenanced  by  tradition,  many  circumftances  concur  to 
prove,  that  it  was  in  this  vicinity,  Swayambhuv2,  or  Noah,  de- 
barked with  his  family  from  the  ark.  The  region  near  Tukht 
Soiiman,  is  the  only  country  where  the  olive  trre  is  indigenous; 
and  Ncah  was  fupplied  with  wine,  by  the  vines  ltiil  growing  fpon- 
taneoufly  between  Bamiyan  and  the  Indus.  Aryavarta,  or  India, 
is  probably  the  Araraut  mentioned  in  fcripture,  whence  the  pa- 
triarchs j'.utneyed  (as  they  are  faid)  from  the  eall,  to  fettle  in 
Shinar.  Pa^pamifus  is  named  Parnafius,  bv  DionyGus,  Perie- 
getes,  Prifcian,  and  Avienus  :  This  term  originated  in  the  Parna- 
fala,  houfes  of  leaves,  inhabited  by  the  hermits  who  dwelt  on 
this  facred  mountain.  For  Deva  Cala  Yavana  (Deucalion),  king 
of  this  countrv,  when  he  repaired  to  Greece,  after  being  ex- 
pelled from  his  dominions  by  Crifna,  transferred  to  the  Grecian 
ParnarTus,  the  name  and  worfhip  celebrated  on  the  Parna. 
India. 

We  have  felecled  the  more  prominent  hypothefes  propofed 
by  Captain  Wdford  in  the  courfe  of  his  learned  difquifition. 
Arrian  athrms,  that  Caucafus  was  a  mountain  of  Scvthia,  v. 
diftant  from  Parapamiius.  B„t,  be  this  as  it  may,  its  name  is, 
in  our  opinion,  a  corruption  of  Cuh-Caf ;  a  mountain  which, 
according  to  the  Pertlan  romancer,  environs  the  habitable  globe. 
The  Khafa  are  unquestionably  a  tribe  of  -  .0  in- 

habit a  part  of  the  .  but  we  have  feea 

no  reaion  *  iey  extended  even  to   the  C  ..     The 

antiquity  of  Bamiyan,  is  proved  by  tradition,  and  by  its  re- 
mains, which  attett  the  workmanfhip  of  primeval  artifts  ;  but 
we  are  by  no  means  fatisfied  that  it  is  the  Bahiica  cf  the  Pura- 
nas ;  nor  that  Baikh,  the  ancient  Baclria,  is  not  the  metropolis 
of  the  Ignicolilts,  mentioned  by  the  Moflem  hiitorians.  Our 
author,  fome%vhat  ludicrouily,  permits  his  readers  to  choofe, 
whether  they  will  fuppofe  Sama,  to  whom  its  foundation  is  a- 
fcribed  by  the  Buddhids,  to  be  S  2  fon  of  Noah,  or  Sam, 

..rnous  hero  of  Perf:a,  g  er  of  Ruftum.     Were  there 

no  other  alternative,  we  for  Sam,  who   w: 

verncr  of  Zabul  for  the  king  of  Perlla,  and  certainly  lived  in  the 
vicinity,  tho-c ;  it   analogy,    excepting  of    n.-.rne,    can  be 

traced  between  a  Buddhitt  devotee,  and  a  Per  ban  warrior,  we 
are  at  a  lofs  to  imagine.  The  fiaming  fword  which  guards  the 
approaches  to  Eden,  hns  not,  we  apprehend,   .  .  nor  per- 

mitted our  author  to  penetrate  to  it;  Mte  ;  and  the  bleak  Mount 
or  Araraut  will  re:  reftiog  place  of  the  ark, 

in  fpite  of  the  vines  and  olives  of  Aryavarta.  The  legends  re- 
fpecling  Parn  [  :  .:,  Hand   in  a  different  pre 

:  for  th  :  admit   that  he   foundj 
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-  c:  the  exploits  of  the  Grecian  deities  as  far  eaft  as  his 
arms  had  reached.  But  the  difcuflion,  however  curious,  would 
cccupv  a  fpace  inconfiftent  with  our  limits. 

■f  the  Surya  Siddbanta.     By  Mr  J.  Bentley. 

Mi  Bentley  appears  to  be  a  mathematician  of  confiderable  in- 
duftry  and  merit.  In  this  difquifition,  he  has  fupplied  fome  in- 
itructive  obfervations  on  the  principles  of  the  Hindu  aftronomy, 
and  on  the  manner  in  which  their  cycles  were,  or  might  have 
been  formed.  He  has  alfo  exhibited  ufeful  formulae,  mowing 
their  application  in  difcovering  the  actual  poGtion  of  the  heaven- 
ly bodies. 

His  difcufaon  relative  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Surya  Siddhanta, 
involves  points  of  the  utmoft  importance  ;  no  lefs,  indeed,  than 
whether  the  whole  of  Sanfcrit  literature  fhall  be  conGdered  as 
the  fpurious  productions  of  a  recent  age,  or  genuine  monuments 
of  primeval  times.  We  fhall  endeavour  to  do  juftice  to  his  for- 
ible  attack  on  the  Indian  Gynmofophiils. 

rya  Siddhanta  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  moft  an- 

aftronomical  treatife  the  Hindus  have ;   and,  according  to 

their  notions,  was  received  by  divine  revelation  2,164,899  years 

ago  :  But  the  mean  refult  of  calculations,  from  ten  different  data 

:y  that  work,  and,  on  its  own  principles,  affuming  the 

venly  bodies  to  have  been  accurately  obferved 

;  time  i:  was  written,  gives  only  731   years  for  the  date  of 

Us  compofirion,  cr  the  year  of  our  Lord    1068*.     But,  inde- 

.  an  aftronomical  work,  intituled  the 

:d  700  years  ago  by  Sotanund,  who,  ac- 

>  :oui  -a  pupil  of  Vaiaha  Mihira:  the 

com- 

*    B  t  only,  .we  have  given   Mr  Bentley'a 

which  it  is  not  entitled.  The  individual  re- 
fults  from  each  of  the  ten  data,  vary  from  300  to  1  ico  years,  for  the 
age  of  the  Surya  SiddharJa.  Hence,  the  only  legitimate  inference  that 
E  deduced,  is,  cither  that  the  heavenly  bodies  were  fo  inaccurately 
obferved  by  the  author,  as  to  furnifh  no  bails  for  calculation  ;  or  that 
the  obfervations  were  made  at  a  period  prodigioufly  anterior  to  that  af- 
]  The  firlt   alone  is  admiffible,  and   in  that  we 

But  when  it  is  recollected  how  many  colla- 
tions, refearche?,  ar.d  ingenious  conjectures,  have  been  requifite   to  re- 
ilcre    Greek    and    Roman    writers  to    their  priftine  fenfe,   fome  inquiry 
'.:>g  the  manufcript  ufed  by  Mr   Bentley,  and 
the  c.  :ixt,  which  he  interprets  differ- 

-     -.      At  preftnt,  Mr   Bentley  is  involved  in  the 
:  the  obfervations  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
are  wholly 
.    . 
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commentary  on  this  treatife  declares,  that  Varaha  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  Surya  Siddhanta.  '  Therefore,  any  Hindu  work, 
in  which  the  name  of  Varaha,  or  his  fyftem,  is  mentioned,  muft 
evidently  be  modern;  and  this  circumltance  alone  totally  de- 
ftroys  the  pretended  antiquity  of  many  of  the  Puranas  and  other 
bocks,  which,  through  the  artifices  of  the  Brahmanical  tribe, 
•have  been  hitherto  deemed  the  mod  ancient  in  exiftence.  ' 
Now,  all  the  other  agronomical  works  Mr  Bentley  has  feen, 
adopt  the  fyftem  given  in  the  Surya  Siddhanta  by  Varaha. — 
A  work  afcribed  to  Parafara,  a  philosopher  who  is  fuppofed  to 
have  lived  before  the  Vedas  were  arranged  in  their  prefent  form, 
exhibits  a  ftill  more  manifeft  proof  of  forgery;  fince  one  of  the 
formulas  it  exhibits,  mentions  the  sera  of  Saca,  which  began 
anno  Domini  78. 

It  would  be  eafy  to  fhow,  that  the  circumftances,  fo  forcibly 
ftated,  by  no  means  juitify  the  fweeping  inference  deduced  by 
our  author.  Varaha  Mihira  was  never  confidered  as  an  ancient 
writer,  and  is  fuppofed,  by  Sir  "William  Jones,  to  have  flourifh- 
ed  anno  Domini  499.  'ihat  he  was  the  author  of  the  Surya 
Siddhanta,  refts  on  the  fingle  authority  of  the  commentator  on 
the  Bhafvati,  a  work  which  feems  to  have  been  compofed  in 
Siam  ;  though  we  greatly  wifli  Mr  Bentley  had  imitated  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones  on  fuch  occafions,  by  inferting  the  original  paffage. 
But,  on  what  authority  does  our  author  aiTume,  that  the  calpa 
or  cycle  of  Varaha  is  that  of  Varaha  Afibiro,  the  modern  aftro- 
nomer  ?  We  find  the  Hindu  cycles  always  diilinguifhed  by  the 
names  of  different  deities.  There  is  the  Devi  CaJpa,  the  Surya 
Culpa;  the  prefent  is  the  Vifnu  Calpa;  and  we  entertain  no 
doubt,  that  the  Varaha  Calpa  derived  that  defignation  from  the 
Varaha  Avatara,  or  incarnation  of  Vifnu,  in  the  form  of  a  boar, 
as  is  the  univerfal  opinion  of  the  natives.  Now,  the  name  of 
Varaha  Mihira  unqueflionably  does  not  occur  in  the  Puranas,  or 
in  any  work  pretending  to  antiquity  ;  and  we  have  feen  in  what 
light  we  are  to  confider  the  Varaha  Calpa.  The  mention  of  the 
sera  of  Saca,  in  a  work  attributed  to  Parafara,  is  only  decifive 
againft  that  palTage ;  for  we  are  iatisfied,  no  work  of  great  anti- 
quity can  exifl,  in  a  country  where  the  art  of  printing  is  un- 
known, free  from  interpolations.  The  inftitutes  of  Timur  are 
now  acknowledged  to  be  genuine,  and  written  under  the  direction 
of  that  conqueror,  though  they  are  found  to  contain  an  account 
of  his  own  death.  Some  copyift  of  the  Crifta  Parafara,  was  ac- 
quainted with  an  ufeful  formula,  which  he  injudiciouily  infemd 
in  what  he  confidered  its  proper  place.  Did  oar  limits  permit, 
we  could  diilinctly  prove,  fiom  confi  unconnected  with 

agronomy,  that  the  high  antiquity  attribute;!    10   the  Hindu    rc- 
-  founded  on  evidence  of  2  nature  ak  .    . 
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Art.  V.  Travels  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Egypt,  and  Perjia,  under- 
taken by  order  of  the  Government  of  France,  during  the  firft  fix 
years  of  the  Republic.  By  G.  A.  Olivier,  Member  of  the  National 
Inftitute,  of  the  Society  of  Agriculture  of  the  Department  of  the 
Seine,  &c.  &c.  Illuftrated  by  engravings,  confuting  of  human  fi- 
gures, animals,  plants,  maps,  plans,  &c.  Sec.  To  which  is  prefixed, 
a  map  of  Greece,  of  the  Archipelago,  and  of  a  part  of  Afia  Minor. 
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midst  the  horrors  of  the  revolutionary  crifts  in  France, 
whillt  the  Royal  Family  was  confined  in  the  Temple,  and 
the  armies  of  the  Allied  Powers  ftill  hovered  on  the  frontiers,  the 
executive  provifional  council  found  leifure  to  draw  up  a  fchedule 
of  initruclions  for  Meffrs  Olivier  and  Bruguiere,  deputed  to  col- 
lect information  relative  to  the  intereiling  countries  enumerated 
in  tar  title-page.  *  Commerce,  agriculture,  natural  hiltory,  ge- 
neral phyiics.  p  . /,  the  medical  art,  and  even  our  political 
relations  with  Turkey, '  were  the  objects  to  which  their  attention 
was  primarily  dit< 

M.  Olivier,  who  alone  lived  to  revifit  his  native  country,  is  a 
native  of  Provence,  and  was  previouuy  known  to  the  literary 
world,  by  his  *  Entomologie,  on  hiftoire  naturelle  des  infe6r.es,' 
by  his  (  Dictionnaire  des  infectes,  faifant  partie  de  l'Ency  eloped  is 
jnethodique, '  and  by  a  variety  of  Mcmoires  on  fubjedts  of  natu- 
ral hiltory  and  agriculture.  The  candour  and  fimpiicity  of  ths 
itatemejts,  which  M.  Olivier  ha°>  exhibited  as  the  refult  of  his 
perfonal  obfervations,  confirms  us  in  the  opinion,  that  the  often- 
iible  motives,  above  affigned  for  his  million,  were  alfo  the  real 
ones  ;  and  we  may  reafonably  conclude,  that  the  provifional  go- 
vernment would  fcarcely  have  felected  a  laborious  entomologift, 
tor  purpofes  of  more  questionable  tendency. 

*  I  have,  '  fays  our  author,  *  in  the  following  narrative,  avoided  afl 
fingular  anecdotes,  all  humorous  ftories,  more  lit  to  amufe  than  inltruft. 
I  was  not  willing  to  employ  thofe  over-brilliant  colours,  which  may  be 
captivating  for  a  moment,  but  the  effect  of  which  is  tranfient.  The 
fight  of  a  deferted  field  covered  with  myrtles,  or  that  of  a  garden 
confufedly  planted  with  date  ar.d  orange  trees,  could  never  inflame  my 
imagination  ;  and  I  have  frequently  furveyed,  without  aftonifhment, 
truncated  capitals,  and  fcattered  fragments  of  columns.  ' 

From  this  paffage,  our  readers  will  be  enabled  to  appreciate  the 

extent  and  fpecies  of  the  entertainment  afforded  by  the  French 

traveller;  they  will  find  important  facts,  and  meagre  defcriptionj 

much  political  diicuffion,  and  little  illuftration  of  manners.     The 

riaxxt  fcenery,  which  fltirts  the  banks  of  th.e  Thracian  Bof- 

phoru§5 
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phorus,  is  certainly  depicted  with  no  very  fplendid  colouring,  in 
the  pages  of  our  author.  To  him,  the  city  of  Confiantine  is  an  ir- 
regular capital,  with  an  excellent  harbour  ;  the  hoary  cliffs  of  O- 
lympus,  viewed  in  the  diftant  horizon,  are  oiily  high  mountains, 
covered  through  great  part  of  the  year  with  fnow;  and  the  cele- 
brated labyrinth  of  Crete,  fuggefts  the  idea  of  a  large  ftone 
quarry. 

M.   Olivier,  and'"' his   colleague,  embarked   at  Toulon,    in  the 
month  of  April  1 793  ;  and,  after  a  paflage  of  twenty-one  days, 
reached  the  harbour  of  Conftantinople.     The  elevated  pofition  of 
this  city,  *  the  mixture  of  trees,  houfes,  and  minarets,  which  it 
prefents ;  the  entrance  of  the  Bofphorus  ;  the  harbour  and  fub- 
urbs  of  Galata,  Pera,  and  St  Demitri ;  Scutari,  and  the  verdant 
hills  which  lye  behind  ;  the  Propontis,  with  its  iflands  ;  farther 
on,  Mount  Olympus,  covered  with  fnow  ;  everywhere,  the  varie- 
gated and  fertile  fields  of  Afia  and  Europe  ; — all  this  afi'embtage 
exhibits  different  pictures,  which  captivate  and  aftonifh. '     But 
thefe  impreflions  are  fpeedily  removed  on  entering  the  city,  com- 
pofed  of  narrow  and  ill-pawl  flreets,  and  filled  with  mean  houfes, 
conftru£fed   of  earth  and  wood.     Its  population  he  eftimates  at 
five  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants,  afcertained  by  the  diftributioa 
of  corn  monopolized  by  the  Porte,  and  fuppofmg  that  the  men, 
women,  and  children,  eat  a  pound  and  a   half  of  flour  per  day. 
Though  this  allowance  be  fufficiently  ample,  yet  recent  travellers 
do  not  admit  fo  confiderable  a  population  :    Mr  Dallaway  ftates  it 
at  400,000,  inclufive  of  the  fuburbs  of  Galata,  Pera,  Tophana, 
and  Scutari.     We  are  difpofed,  however,  to  believe  our  author 
correct  ;  the  quantity  of  corn  daily  diftributed,  is  an  afcertained 
fa£t  j  the  eftimated  confumption  of  each  individual,  feems  rather 
to  err  by  excefs  j  and  if  we  take  into  confideration  the  probability 
of  confiderable  quantities  being  fmuggled  into  the  city,  we  can 
fcarcely  fuppofe  its  population  to  fall  fhort  of  his  calculation. 

The  fubfiflence  of  this  immenfe  population  is  derived  almoft 
exclufively  from  the  Grand  Signior.  '  Almoft  all  the  revenues 
of  the  royal  treaiury, '  fays  M.  Olivier,  '  are  confumed  in  Con- 
ftantinople •,  here  are  placed  all  the  national  eftablifhments  ;  and, 
in  the  provinces,  there  neither  are  armies,  navy,  arfenals,  nor  for- 
treffes,  kept  up  at  his  expence. '  Thefe  exprefiions,  if  literally  un~ 
derftood,  might  lead  to  an  important  error ;  the  provincial  gover- 
nors defray  thefe  expences,  from  the  revenues  of  their  refpe&ive 
provinces,  and  remit  the  furplus  to  the  royal  treafury  at  Conftan- 
tinople ;  but  thofe  difburfements  are  unquestionably  derived  from 
the  fame  fources  which  fupply  the  expenditure  of  the  capital. 
The  wealth  annually  poured  into  Conftantinople,  and  confumed. 
there,  our  author  eitimates  at  two  hundred  millions  of  livres  : 
%nd  to  the  pre.fence  of  the  fotereign,  to  the  txpence  of  his  palace, 

and 
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and  to  the  public  eftabiilhments,  he  attributes  the  whole  of  its 
great  population. 

c  The  richeft  private  individuals  of  the  empire,  do  not  come  hither 
to  fpend  their  income  in  effeminacy  and  idlenefs  ;  or  dhlipate  their  for- 
tunes  in  the  hazards  of  play,  in  the  pleafures  of  love,  or  in  the  luxury  of 
the  table.  The  Agas,  or  lords,  remain  on  their  eftates,  in  order  to  pre- 
fcrve  them,  defend  them,  and  make  the  molt  of  them.  The  Pachas 
cannot  quit  their  government,  without  an  order  of  the  Sovereign.  The 
Molhas'  fit  mould  be  Mula),  <■  and  the  Cadis,  exercife  juftice  in  the 
towns,  whither  they  have  received  orders  to  repair  :  both  the  one  and 
the  other  come  to  intrigue  at  Conftantinople,  only  when  they  are  dis- 
placed. ' 

The  harbour  prefents  an  ever-varying  fcene,  from  the  arrival 
and  departure  of  mips  and  large  boats,  and  the  continual  move- 
ment of  caiques,  manned  by  two  or  three  rowers.  In  its  facility 
of  accefs  ;  in  that  of  its  defence,,  by  fortifying  the  entrance  of  the 
Bofphorus,  and  of  the  Hellefpont ;  in  its  capacity  of  containing 
a  confiderabie  navy  ;  and  in  the  removal  of  depohtions,  by  the  ro- 
tatory motion  of  the  current,  which  keeps  it  perpetually  clear  ; 
the  harbour  of  Conftantinople  pofiefles  frill  more  important  ad- 
vantages. c  We  may,  at  this  moment,  carry  the  Turkifh  navy 
to  twenty  fail  of  the  line,  one  of  which  is  a  three  decker  ;  to  up- 
wards of  twenty  frigates  or  floops,  fome  of  which  are  of  40  guns  ; 
and  to  various  other  fmall  veflels. '  Huffain  Pacha,  who,  from  a 
confidential  Have,  had  been  railed  by  Selim  to  the  office  of  high- 
admiral,  ftrenuoufly  exerted  himfelf  to  add  to  the  number  :  but 
whilit  the  Turkifh  navy  mall  continue  to  be  manned  by  Greeks, 
ignorant  of  navigation,  and  ill-affe&ed  to  the  caufe  in  which  they 
are  engaged,  their  maritime  power  mult  be  calculated  from  other 
data,  than  the  number  of  their  veflels. 

From  Conftantinople,  our  author  was  tranfported  in  ten  mi- 
nutes acrofs  the  Bofphorus,  and  landed  at  Scutari,  on  the  oppofite 
fhore.  This  town  ferves  as  an  emporium,  and  a  rendezvous  to 
the  caravans  of  Afia  ;  and  its  population,  eitimated  at  60,000  in- 
habitants, was  included  in  that  of  the  capital.  *  The  burying 
grounds  of  Scutari  are  the  handfomeft  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
from  their  extent,  the  luxury  of  the  tombs,  and  the  height  and 
clofenefs  of  the  trees. '  The  Turks  prefer  being  buried  in  Afia, 
which  they  confider  as  belonging  to  the  true  believers  ;  while  the 
land  of  Europe  is  expected  again  to  revert  one  day  into  the  pof- 
fefhon  of  the  Infidels  ;  a  prediction,  which,  like  moft  others,  will 
doubtlefs  accelerate  its  own  accomplifhment.  The  cyprefs  trees, 
which  fhade  the  cemetery,  extend  to  the  fite  of  Chalcedon, 
now  faintly  marked  by  fome  remains  of  walls,  and  a  fmall 
fubterraneous  temple.      Notwithstanding   the   extenfivc   gardens 

which; 
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■which,  in  fome  places,  cover  the  environs  of  Conftantinople,  the 
adjacent  fields  are  furprifingly  neglected  ;  and,  from  their  fterile 
afpe£t,  befpeak  rather  a  devaftated  country,  than  the  vicinity  of  a 
populous  city.  A  chain  of  fchiftofe  hills,  very  fertile,  and  cover- 
ed with  cypreiTes,  oaks,  lime-trees,  chefnut-trees,  arbutufes,  myr- 
tles, brooms,  and  vines,  ikirts  the  channel  of  the  Bofphorus. 
The  caftles,  erected  on  each  more  to  defend  the  paliage,  might, 
in  our  author's  opinion,  be  difmantled  by  a  Gngle  frigate.  In  the 
broaden:  part,  only  fix  miles  from  the  Black  Sea,  Hands  the  ro- 
mantic village  of  Buyucdere,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Europe?.;;.-, 
Greeks,  and  Armenians  ; — to  render  it  a  residence  perfectly  a- 
greeable,  it  were  neceiTary,  M.  Olivier  thinks,  that  the  embafla- 
dors  of  the  Europeans  fliould  be  lefs  fond  of  ceremony,  and  the: 
women  of  the  Greeks  lefs  attached  to  money. 

Citizen  Beauchamp,  at  the  requeft  of  the  National  Inftitute, 
having  recently  furveyed  the  coalts  of  the  Black  Sea,  as  far  as 
Trebifond — '  It  refults, '  fays  M.  Olivier,  c  from  his  obfervations,, 
that  the  fouth  coalt  advances,  in  fome  places,  about  a  degree 
more  towards  the  north  ;  that  Capes  Kerenpe  and  Indje  are  near- 
ly in  the  42d  degree  ;  that  the  gulph  of  Samfon  is  much  deeper  ; 
and  that  Trebifond  is  five  or  fix  leagues  more  to  the  weftward, 
than  it  is  laid  down  on  the  charts. '  This  information  would 
have  been  more  valuable,  had  it  been  more  particular ;  in  fa 61.* 
we  find  Karanpi  (the  ancient  Carambis)  actually  occupying  in  our 
charts,  the  pofition  here  affigned  to  it ;  and  our  readers  willy 
doubtlefs,  be  furprifed  to  find  the  Amifenus  Sinus  (called  Amifun 
by  the  Turks)  converted,  by  the  Citizen  Beauchamp  (for  we  can- 
not fuppofe  it  M.  Olivier),  into  the  gulph  of  Samfon. 

From  Buyucdere  to  the  lilack  Sea,  lies  a  country  very  uneven, 
a  little  mountainous,  at  firft  volcanic,  then  fchiftofe,  uncultivated, 
covered  with  rock-rofes,  arbutufes,  and  broom.  The  coait  rifes 
twenty  toifes,  almoft  perpendicularly,  for  a  great  extent  prefent- 
ing  a  mixture  of  clay  and  calcareous  earth,  in  which  a  company 
of  Armenian  traders  wrought  a  few  veins  of  a  vegetable  fub- 
ftance,  *  which  have  not  yet  entirely  reached  the  ftate  of  char- 
coal. '  For  this  error,  M.  Olivier  is  manifeftly  indebted  to  his 
tranflator  j  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  meant,  that  thefe  vege- 
table remains  have  not  reached  the  ftate  of  coal. 

In  his  medical  capacity,  M.  Olivier  had  occafion  to  enter  the 
haram  of  a  Turkifh  officer  :  We  fele£t  his  defcription  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  dwelling. 

'  We  were  received  in  a  handfome  kiofk,  a  fort  of  faloon  open  on  tl  e 
fides,  ornamented  with  paintings,  gilding,  and  Arabic  fentences  taken 
from  the  Koran.  In  the  middle,  were  a  jet  d'eau,  and  a  bafon  of  white 
marble  :  on  one  fide  was  a  view  of  the   Bofphorus ;  ai;d  on   the  other, 

that 
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that  of  a  beautiful  gai den,  and  of  part  of  the  Capidgi's  houfe,  built 
with  much  elegance.  After  the  cuftomary  compliments,  pipes  and  cof- 
fee were  brought  ;  and,  after  an  hour's  converfation,  we  went  to  the  fe- 
male patient.  No  fervant  followed  us.  The  Capidgi  made  us  crofs  va- 
rious apartments,  the  doors  of  which  he  himfelf  opened  and  fhut.  We 
arrived  at  a  hall  rather  fpacious,  furrounded,  on  three  fides,  by  a  fopha 
covered  with  a  beautiful  crim'fon  cloth,  trimmed  with  gold  fringe.  On 
the  floor  were  fpread  a  fine  Egyptian  mat,  and  a  few  little  Perfian  car- 
pets. The  fick  woman  was  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  on  a  light  mat- 
trefs,  furrounded  by  large  cufhions,  on  which  fhe  was  leaning,  and  at- 
tended by  two  young  female  flaves. ' 

In  Turkey,  the  law  permits  three  manners  of  cohabiting  with 
women.  Tournefort  juitly  obferved,  that  a  man  married  the  fir  ft, 
hired  the  fecond,  and  purchafed  the  third.  M.  Olivier,  however, 
ftates,  fomewhat  inaccurately,  that  the  fecond  of  thefe  modes  '  is 
dillinguifhed  by  the  name  of  kapin  : '  the  word  cabin,  to  which 
he  alludes,  fignilies  literally  a  jointure  or  dowry,  and  is  one  of  the 
many  Perfic  terms  incorporated  with  the  mixed  idiom  of  the 
Turks.  In  confidering  the  confequences  of  polygamy  on  popula- 
tion, our  author  determines  it  to  be  prejudicial ;  affuming,  how- 
ever, that  the  number  of  women  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  men. 
Were  this  petitio  principii  conceded,  there  could  be  no  queftion 
that  polygamy  were  unfavourable  to  population  •,  but  we  appre- 
hend that,  in  the  fouthern  climates  of  Ana,  the  number  of  female 
births  confiderably  preponderates  ;  and,  unlefs  this  circumftance 
be  attributed  to  polygamy  as  an  effect,  its  influence  on  population 
muft  ftill  remain  problematical. 

On  the  pth  April  1798,  our  author  accompanied  the  French 
legation,  to  fee  the  filing  off  cf  a  part  of  the  army,  which  Sultan 
Selim  was  fending  againit  Pafwan  Oglou. 

'  We  faw  pafs  in  fucctflion,  companies  of  cavalry,  of  Delis,  of  Ya'i'ms, 
of  Timanots,  of  Seli&ars,  and  of  Spahis,  armed  with  a  mufket,  two 
piftols,  and  a  fabre.  After  them  came  a  company  of  horfemen,  armed 
with  lances  :  like  thofe  who  went  firft,  they  had  their  fabre  and  piftols- 
Each  company  was  preceded  by  one  or  two  colours,  and  followed  by  a 
great  number  of  Sacas,  or  water-carriers.  The  horfes  on  which  thefe 
tiacas  '  (it  fhould  be  Saki)  •  were  mounted,  had  two  large  leather  bot- 
tles of  water,  for  the  wants  of  the  company. 

«  What  had  rather  a  bad  effect  among  this  chofen  troop  was,  that 
the  mufkets  were  of  different  form  and  calibre ;  the  horfemen  were  ir- 
regularly clothed  ;  many  among  them  were  in  rags  and  ill  mounted, 
while  fome  others  were  better  dreffed  and  better  armed.  The  officevs 
were  diftinguiflied  by  the  beauty  of  their  horfes,  by  the  richnefs  of  the 
trappings,  and  by  the  footmen  who  preceded  them. ' 
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*  Oglou,  in  Turkifh,  fignifies  fon.     The  father  was  Ayam,  or 
Notable  of  Widin. '     [We   mult   here   remark,   that  the  office  of 
Ayan,  enjoyed  by  the  father  of  Pafwan  Oglou,  derived  from  an 
Arabic   word   fignifying  an  eye,  and  not   Ayam,  as  M.  Olivier 
writes  it,   was  that  of  Infpec^or  or  Comptroller  of  the  city,  and 
certainly  bore  no  refemblance  to   the   functions  of  a  French  No- 
table.]    *  He  was  rich,  and  enjoyed  great  confideration  among  his 
fellow  citizens.     He  commanded  a  troop  of  volunteers  in  the  lafl 
war  of  the  Turks  againit  the  Ruffians  and  Germans.    It  is  thought 
that  his  reputation,  .and,  above  ail,  his  riches,  induced  the  Grand 
Vifir,  then  Seralkier  of  the  army,  to  caufe  him  to  be  apprehended, 
and  his  head  to  be  cut  off. '     The  conduct  of  Pafwan  Oglou  is 
attributed,  by  our  author,  to  revenge ;   and  political  events  con- 
curred to   facilitate  his  defigns.     The  fignal  and  fucceffive  defeats 
of  the  Turkifh  armies,  had  called  the  attention  of  the  Sultans 
Muitafa  III.   and  Abdul  Hamid,  to  the  improvement  of  their  mi- 
litary eftabliihment ;   and  various   inftitutions  were  formed  with 
that  intention.     Selim  III,  on  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  ftruck 
with  the  fuperiority  of  European  arms  and  tatties,  determined  to 
fubftitute  a  well-difciplined  army,   in  the  room  of  the  mutinous 
and  diforderly  bands  which  conftituted  the   corps  of  Janizaries  ; 
but  that  body,  though  little  formidable  to  an  enemy,  was  flill  too 
powerful  to  be   attacked  with   impunity  by  their  fovereign.     An 
attempt  to  preclude  the  increafe  of  their  number  by  new  recruits, 
occafioned  an  infurrecTion  in  the  Weltern  provinces  :   This  revolt 
was  fupprefled  everywhere  but  at  Widin  ;  where  Pafwan  Oglou, 
recently  appointed  Ayan,  marched  at  the  head  of  the  infurgents 
againft  the  Pacha,  cut  him  in  pieces,  and  obliged  him  to  abandon 
the  town.     This  fuccefs  collected  around   him  all  the  difaffected 
Janizaries  of  the  provinces  ;  the  profpeCt  of  immunity  from  the 
new  taxes,  enlifted  others  under  his  banners  ;  the  Greeks  were  at- 
tracted by  the  abolition  of  diftinctions,  and  by  the  motto  of  liber- 
ty and  juftice,  which  was   fecn,  perhaps,  only  on  his  ftandavds. 
Seizing  the  imperial  revenues,   and  levying  contributions  from  the 
country,  his  force  was  already  become  fo  formidable,  as  to  induce 
the  Porte  to  grant  him  a  pardon,  and  the  reftitution  of  his  father's 
property  :  It  was  farther  ltipulated,  that  every  thing  fhould  remain 
at  Widin  on  the  antient  footing  ;  that  the  new  tax  fhould  not  be 
eflablifhed  there ;  and  that  the  Janizaries  fhould  be  maintained  in 
their  rights.     It  was  eafy  to  predict  the  confequences  of  this  dif- 
graceful  compromife  :   The  Pacha  deputed  to  the  government  of 
Widin  by  the  Porte,  found  his  authority  merely  nominal ;  the  in- 
fluence and  intrigues  of  Pafwan  Oglou  extended  even  to  the  Court ; 
he  folicited  the  government  for  himfelf,  together  with  the  dignity 
of  Pacha  of  Three  Tails ;  and,  when  he  perceived  his  machina- 
tions fruitlefs,  railed  again  the  ftandard  of  revolt,  drove  away  the 
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Pacha,    and    recommenced  his  incurfions  into  the  neighbouring 
provinces.     Pafwan  Oglou,  according  to  M.  Olivier,  was  only  de- 
terred,   by  dread  of  the  imperial  courts  of  Vienna  and  Peterf- 
burgh,  from  feizing  en  the  provinces  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia, 
and  erecting  them  into  an  independent  principality.     A  lefs  ha- 
zardous attempt,  in  our  author's  opinion,  would  have  been,  to 
inarch  to  Conftantinople,    and  to  feat  himfelf    on  the  Ottoman 
throne  :    He  did  neither  •,  but  contented  himfelf  with  levying  con- 
tributions,  augmenting  his  forces,   and  preparing  to  refill  luch  at- 
tacks as  the  Porte  might  meditate  againft  him.     *  Already  had  the 
Janizaries  refufed  to  march  •,  already  did  the  immenfe  number  of 
inhabitants  of  Conftantinople  hold  out  their  arms  to  him,  whom 
they  confidered  as  their  deliverer,  as  the  defender  of  their  rights : 
The  majority  of  the  great  were  devoted  to  his  interefts  •,  and  the 
people,  "as  is  well  known,  always  feduced  by  the  preftiges  which 
iurround  the  great  man,  fecond'his  projects  without  inquiry,  and 
promote,  without  miftruft,  all  his  enterprifes. '    At  length,  the  dif- 
ferent Pachas  of  European  Turkey  were  ordered  to  march  againft 
him  with  all  their  forces  :   The  refult  of  the  campaign  was  favour- 
able to  Pafwan,  who  added  Orfova,  Siliftria,  Kerfova,  and  almoft 
all  the  towns  fituated  on  the  Danube,  to  thofe  which  had  previouf- 
ly  acknowledged  his  authority.     In   1798,  all  the  Pachas  of  the 
empire  were  ordered  to  detach  their  quota  of  troops,  for  the  re- 
duction of  this  formidable  rebel :   The  Janizaries  ftill  perfifted  in 
their  refufal  to  march  againft  a  Muffulman,  whofe  only  crime  was 
to  have  afierted  their  privileges.     A  numerous  army  was,  how- 
ever, colle&ed,  the  rear  guard  of  which  M.  Olivier  had  feen  file 
off,  and  entrufted  to  the   command  of  Huffain  Pacha,  the  High 
Admiral,  whofe  perfonal  courage  and  tried  fidelity  were  fuppofed 
to  fupply  the  place  of  experience,  in  an  arduous  fervice,  to  which 
he  had  been  unaccuftomed.    The  fignal  defeat  of  this  commander, 
before  the  gates  of  Widin,  completed  the  triumph,  and  has,  for  a 
time,  confolidated  the  power  of  Pafwan  Oglou. 

1  As  foon  as  Huffain  had  retired,  Pafwan  recalled  the  foldiers  that  he 
had  difbanded  ;  he  a  fecond  time  made  himfelf  matter  of  the  places 
which  he  had  evacuated,  and  again  threatened  the  north  of  the  empire. 
After  various  deliberations  of  the  Council,  the  Porte  determined  to  offer 
the  rebel,  whom  it  could  not  deftroy,  his  pardon,  the  government  of 
Widin,  and  the  dignity  of  Pacha  with  Three  Tails :  And  as,  in  thefe 
circumftances, '  fays  M.  Olivier,  «  dtfpotifm  required  a  victim,  the  Prince 
of  Wallachia  was  facrificed  to  the  refentment  of  Huffain,  and  his  head 
brought  to  Conftantinople  in  Ventofe,  year  7   (1799).  ' 

We  were  defirous  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  origin  and  pro- 
grefs  of  the  powerful  infurgent,  who  ftill  threatens  deitru&ion 
to  the  Ottoman  throne  $  but  it  is  now  time  we  ihould  complete 
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our  furvey  of  Constantinople,  and  profecute  our  refearches  a- 
mong  the  Grecian  ifles.  That  city  enjoys  the  advantages  of  a  mild 
temperature,  a  beautiful  iky,  and  very  healthful  climate.  The 
north  north-eaft  wind,  which  is  much  the  moft  prevalent,  by- 
blowing  over  the  Black  Sea,  before  it  reaches  the  capital,  tempers 
the  heats  of  Summer,  and  mitigates  the  {harphefs  of  the  Winter 
cokl.  *  It  feldom  freezes  in  open  day,  and  the  thermometer 
fcarcely  ever  falls,  during  the  night,  more  than  two  or  three  de- 
grees below  the  freezing  point.  '  At  that  period,  the  tandour 
iupplies  the  want  of  grates  and  chimnies  ;  it,  is  a  copper  brazier, 
placed  under  a  table,  round  which  the  company  fit  •,  it  appears  to 
our  author,  of  Greek  origin  ;  we  mud  remark,  however,  that  the 
word  is  ufed,  in  Perfia,  to  fignify  an  oven.  To  this  dangerous 
mode  of  communicating  heat,  the  frequent  fires,  which  devaftate 
the  city,  are,  doubtlefs,  imputable.  A  multitude  of  bears,  and 
hungry  dogs,  infeft  the  ftreets ;  yet  canine  madnefs  is  totally  un- 
known in  the  Eaft.  Our  author  here  points  out  an  analogy  be- 
tween that  diforder  and  the  plague,  neither  of  which,  he  thinks, 
can  be  fpontaneoufiy  generated  or  communicated  by  the  atmo- 
fphere  :  A  dog  mufl  be  bitten,  and  a  man  muft  come  into  con- 
tact with  peftiferous  perfons,  or  with  fome  article  they  have 
touched,  before  they  receive  the  infection.  We  are  convinced, 
that  the  plague  is  moft  frequently,  and  moft  fatally,  communi- 
cated by  actual  contact ;  but,  in  abfolutely  denying  the  poffibi- 
lity  of  its  fpontaneous  generation,  M.  Olivier  appears  to  forget, 
that,  both  that  difeafe,  and  canine  madnefs,  mult  have  originated" 
in  that  manner,  in  whatever  mode  they  may  now  moft  frequently 
be  communicated.  Heat  and  cold  are  equally  repugnant  to  this 
fcourge  of  the  fineft  climates  :  the  fharp  Winters  of  Afia  Minor, 
and  the  intenfe  heats  of  an  Egyptian  Summer,  equally  eradicate 
the  feeds  of  this  difeafe.  Unction,  our  author  confiders  as  an 
ufelefs  remedy,  but  an  important  prefervative  ;  and  feems  to  be- 
lieve, that  butter-men,  whofe  hands  and  garments  are  ufually 
impregnated  with  that  fubftance,  are  fcarcely  ever  attacked  by 
the  plague.  Water-carriers  are  little  fubje£t  to  it ;  and  perfons 
under  a  venereal  treatment,  are  alfo  exempted  from  its  influence. 
*  Nature  indicates, '  fays  our  author,  *  that  the  plague  cannot  be 
cured  without  the  fudden  appearance,  and  the  abundant  fuppura- 
tion  of  one  or  more  buboes  :  all  the  efforts  of  the  phyfician, 
mould  therefore  tend  to  provoke,  as  quickly  as  poflibie,  this  fup- 
puraticn,  by  the  application  of  the  actual  cautery,  or  of  a  burning 
jjorij  to  the   place  he   buboes  begin  to  {hew  themfelves. 

It,  feems  to  refult  from   M.  Olivier's  inquiries,  that  this  virus  is 
';"ous  to  that   of   the  itch,  of   fyphilis,  of   canine  madnefs, 
the  difbrders  which,  in  man,  and  in  animals,  are  only 
te  contact.     I.      .'       :aTe)  it  may  be 
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poffible  to  find,  among  the  preparations  of  metals  and  femi-metals, 
if  not  a  fpeciiie,  at  leaft  an  ufeful  remedy. 

The  Coran  is  the  civil,  criminal,  and  religious  code  of  the 
Moflems ;  its  interpreters,  the  Ulema,  (properly,  Elima,  or  the 
learned),  compofe  the  higheft  and  molt  refpectable  body  in 
the  Turkifh  empire.  At  its  head  is  the  Mufti,  or  Shaikh-aliilam, 
the  fupreme  chief  of  the  religion  of  Mohamed,  whofe  decrees, 
or  fatwa,  M.  Olivier  calls  fetfas.  Two  Cadilefkers,  or  military 
judges,  are  annually  appointed  for  Europe  and  Afia ;  the  Iftom- 
bul  EfFendi,  or  judge  of  Conftantinople,  is  next  in  dignity. 
Mulas  prefide  in  the  courts  of  the  mod  confiderable  cities ;  and 
in  thofe  lefs  populous,  juftice  is  adminiflered,  or  bartered,  by  a 
Cadi.  The  univerfities  of  Conftantinople,  Burfa,  and  Adria-* 
nople,  inftru£t  thofe  deftined  for  the  law,  in  religious,  civil,  and 
criminal  jurifprudence;  and  the  office  of  Madaris,  or  Profeffor, 
is  itfelf  an  objeel:  of  ambition,  and  a  Hep  to  higher  preferment. 
The  law  officers  enjoy  the  important  privilege  of  living  fecure 
from  the  extortions  of  the  Pacha,  and  of  tranfmitting  their  pro- 
perty to  their  heirs,  without  rifle  of  confifcation.  The  eccle- 
fiaftical  order  may  be  faid  to  confift  of  the  Shaikh,  who  preaches 
in  the  mofques  every  Friday ;  of  the  Khatib,  who  recites  the 
Khutba,  attefting  the  unity  of  God,  the  prophetic  character  of 
Mohamed,  and  praying  for  the  profperity  of  the  Sultan,  and  fuc- 
cefs  of  his  arms  againft  infidels  -,  the  Imam,  who  performs  the 
ufual  fervice  five  times  a  day ;  and  of  the  Muezzin,  who,  from 
the  top  of  the  minaret,  fummons  pious  Moflems  to  prayers. 
All  thefe  terms,  i-elative  to  law  and  religion,  are  of  Arabic  ex- 
traction, and  have  been  fometimes  miitaken,  and  oftener  mif- 
fpelt,  by  our  author :  But  it  were  tedious  to  correct  thefe  minute 
defeats,  in  a  writer  who  appears  never  to  have  itudied  the  orien- 
tal languages. 

The  offices  of  the  State  are  denoted  by  terms  derived  from 
the  Turkifli  language.  The  dignity  of  Pacha  of  three  tails,  con- 
fers the  fupreme  delegated  power  over  a  whole  province.  The 
diftinccion  of  this  order  into  Pachas  of  three  and  of  two  tails, 
has  not  been  explained  by  M.  Olivier  ;  but  we  believe  it  will 
be  found  to  originate  in  the  dignity,  or  Munfub,  conferred  by 
royal  grant,  at  the  period  of  elevation  to  the  government,  by 
which  the  Munfubdar  is  conftituted  commander  of  fo  many 
horfe.  If  the  number  be  triple  that  of  the  ufual  Munfub, 
the  officer  becomes  a  Pacha  of  three  tails.  Though  this 
whimfical  appellation  be  left  unexplained  by  all  the  writers 
whom  we  have  confulted,  we  rely,  with  fome  confidence,  on  the 
conjecture  we  have  ventured  to  propofe.  A  pachalic  is  divided, 
for  military  purpofes,  into  certain  diftricts,  called  fangiacs,  or 
Standards.   The  janizaries,-  fpahis,  yaims,  and  timariots  of  the  dif- 
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tri£t,  are  obliged,  in  cafe  of  war,  to  unite  under  the  colours  of  a 
commander,  called  Sangiac-bey,  and  to  wait  the  commands  of 
the  Pacha.  When  Greece  was  conquered  by  the  arms  of  the 
Modems,  certain  lands  were  granted  to  the  officers  and  foldiers, 
without  quit-rent,  as  a  reward  for  their  valour ;  others  were 
erected  into  lordfhips,  under  the  names  of  Yaim  and  Timar, 
and  granted  for  life,  with  the  title  of  Aga,  on  condition  of  fup- 
plying  a  fpecified  number  of  troops,  when  required. 

There  is  room  for  an  interefting  difquifition  which  fhould 
trace  the  origin  of  the  fyftem,  which  appears  to  have  extended 
with  the  Tartar  conquefts,  almoft  from  one  end  of  Afia  to  the 
other  ;  and  which  fhould  illuftrate  the  modification  it  under- 
went in  the  different  countries,  from  the  previous  habits,  or 
more  complete  fubje£tion  of  the  inhabitants.  Thus  we  find, 
in  Hinduftan,  fubfequent  to  the  Mogul  conqueft,  the  office  of 
Subadar,  analogous  to  that  of  Pacha,  and,  like  it,  diftinguifhed  by 
a  titular  Munfub  of  the  greateft  number  of  horfe  ;  the  provincial 
Foujdar  of  India,  reprefents  the  Sangiac-bey  of  Turkey.  In  the 
free  lands,  we  recognife  the  Altumgha:  the  Yaims  and  Timars 
fupplythe  place  of  the  Jaghirdar.  This  military  fyftem  of  the 
Tartar  conquerors,  was  extremely  foreign  to  the  mild  paternal 
government  of  the  antient  Hindu  princes:  and  we  find  the  in- 
teiligent  traveller,  Abdul  Rezac,  who  vifited,  as  embairador,  the 
court  of  Vijanagar,  impute  the  great  population  and  riches  of 
that  empire,  to  the  army  being  paid  from  the  treafury,  and  hav- 
ing no  connexion  with  the  cultivators  of  the  land.  In  fact,  we 
find  that  the  fyftem  was  never  fo  completely  introduced  into  In- 
dia, as  to  eject:  the  landed  proprietors  from  their  eftates,  which 
feems  to  have  happened  in  Turkey.  The  Jaghirdars  were  not,  like 
the  YaYms,  proprietors  for  life  of  a  certain  portion  of  land,  but 
claim  from  the  Zemindar,  the  revenue  accruing  from  the  lat- 
ter to  government.  We  hope,  the  curious  nature  of  the  imelti- 
gation  will  excui'e  the  length  of  this  digredion,  and  plead  our 
pardon,  if  we  have  purfued  the  parallel  to  an  unwarrantable  ex- 
tent. The  annual  quit  rent,  eftabliihed  by  the  Turks,  '  amounts 
to  a  fifth  of  the  produce  for  the  Rayas,  or  Infidels, '  and  a  fe- 
venth,  only,  for  the  lands  held  by  Mollems.  We  mutt  here  re- 
mark, that  the  Arabic  term,  '  Raya,'  is  by  no  means  fynonimous 
with  infidel;  it  fignifies  hufbandman,  or  cultivator ;  and,  if  it 
feem,  almoft  exclufively,  applied  to  Greeks,  it  is  only  becaufe 
the  Turks  feldom  defcend  to  the  labours  of  agriculture. 

The  Grand  Vizir,  or  prime  minifter,  is  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  State,  and  formerly  prefided  in  the  Divan  com- 
pofed  of  fix  councillors.  Selim  III.  has  increafed  the  number 
to  twelve ;  and,  according  to  Mr  Dallaway,  ufually  attends  in 
perfon ;   But  this  alteration  has  not,  hitherto,  been  productive 
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of  the  advantages  which  the  Sultan  probably  had  in  view.  Dif- 
fer; (ions  ufually  prevail  in  the  Divan  ;  M.  Olivier  afferts,  per- 
fidy. But  we  cannot  fuppofe,  that  the  members  of  this  council 
would  think  their  perfonal  aggrandifement  could  be  augmented, 
by  promoting  the  defigns  of  Pafwati  Oglou,  or  the  court  of  Pe- 
terfburgh  j  and  are  inclined  to  add  this  allegation  to  the  lift  of 
vulgar  rumours. 

Want  of  confidence  in  the  government,  and  of  fecurity  to 
private  property,  produce,  in  Turkey,  their  ufual  effects  of  depref- 
Jing  commerce,  and  raifmg  the  rate  of  interell  :  But  M.  Olivier 
candidly  acknowledges,  that  difhonefty  is  not  aTurkiih  vice  ;  that 
their  word  may  be  relied  on  ;  and  that,  were  they  lefs  oppref- 
five  towards  their  tributary  fubjecls,  they  might  be  regarded  as 
an  eftimable  nation.  Wool  forms  the  principal  article  of  export 
trade  from  Conftantinople  ;  camels'  hair,  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  hats  ;  the  hair  of  the  Angora  goat,  cotton,  buffaloes' 
hides  and  tongues,  hares  flcins,  Turkey  leather,  filk,  wax,  cop- 
\  r,  and  orpirnent,  complete  the  lift  of  exports.  '  The  Angora 
goats  have  much  affinity,  fays  our  author,  as  to  the  finenefs  of 
their  hair,  to  thofe  of  Carman  and  Caihmir.  Both  of  them  in- 
habit elevated  places,  cold  in  Winter,  and  very  warm  in  Sum- 
mer. '  But  the  fhawl  goat,  to  which  our  author  alludes,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Tibet,  not  of  Cafhmir,  and  delights  in  a  climate  where 
the  Angora  goat  would  inevitably  perifh.  In  conformity  to  his 
infhu&ions,  M.  Olivier  endeavoured  to  difcover  the  procefs  ufed 
for  dreffing  and  dyeing  the  goat  fkins,  known  by  the  name  of 
Morocco  leather;  but  experienced  a  refiftaace  which  he  did  not 
e:>:pe£t  :  and  it  rhttft  ftill  remain  doubtful,  whether  it  is  to  the 
quality  of  the  ileitis,  or  the  procefs  to  which  they  are  fubjeeted, 
that  we  mull  attribute  the  beauty  of  the  morrocos  of  the  Levant. 

M.  Olivier  and  his  aiTociates  had  now  fpent  above  eighteen 
months  in  Conftantinople  and  its  environs ;  yet  the  French  envoy 
had  received  no  inftrucfions  concerning  them,  nor  authority  to 
limply  them  with  the  means  of  profecuting  their  journey.  In  the 
rapi;!  fucceffion  of  parties  in  France,  the  object  of  their  miffion 
was  forgotten  with  its  projectors  j  and,  receiving  no  anfwer  to  the 
different  letters  which  they  had  addreffed  to  their  government, 
our  travellers  refolved  to  fpend  the  Winter  at  the  Dardanelles,  or 
in  the  iflands  of  Greece — *  far,  '  fays  M.  Olivier,  *  from  the  agi- 
tations and  intrigues  which  the  various  fhades  of  political  opinions 
Lad  produced  among  the  French,  and  of  which  we  had,  in  fpite 
of  ourfelves,  been  witneftes.  '  Neither  the  inclination,  nor  the 
inftructions  of  our  travellers,  called  their  attention  to  the  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  ft  ill  extant  in  the  Grecian  ifles  ;  but  M.  Oli- 
vler's  readers  will  be  qualified  to  form  a  competent  idea  of  their 
j>refent  ftate,  or  to  conje&ure  what  they   tfctght  become 
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emancipated  from  the  Turkifh  yoke.  The  extent  we  have  allowed 
to  what  we  confider  as  the  moft  interesting  part  of  the  volumes 
before  us,  precludes  us  from  enlarging  on  what  remains  :  We  can- 
not however  conclude,  without  taking  a  rapid  furvey  of  the  places 
vifited  by  our  author  previously  to  his  arrival  in  Crete,  where  the 
fecond  volume  (and  we  prefume  no  more  has  been  tranilated)  ter- 
minates. 

At  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Mundania,  the  village  of  Ghemlec 
occupies  the  fite  of  the  ancient  Cius  $  its  prefent  population  is 
about  2000  fouls.  The  Turks  have  eftablifhed  in  the  vicinity  a 
dock-yard  for  the  conftruttion  of  fhips  of  the  line  :  in  1 704,  an 
eighty  gun  (hip  was  on  the  ftocks,  and  almolt  fmiihed.  The  oaks 
and  pines  of  Olympus,  and  the  neighbouring  mountains,  iupply 
abundantly  the  requifite  materials.  Here  the  cold  v/as  lharply 
felt  on  the  1 2th  December ;  and  there  fell  five  or  fix  inches  of 
fnow,  which  brought  a  multitude  of  fnipes  and  ducks  into  the 
woods  and  adjacent  plains. 

Marmora,  which  has  obtained  its  name  from  its  blue  marble, 
and  communicated  it  to  the  Propontis,  is  the  ancient  Proconne- 
fus  ;  twelve  leagues  in  circuit,  and,  though  mountain,  us,  both  por- 
pulous  and  fertile  :  Their  flocks  of  fheep,  cotton,  with  the  produce 
of  their  vines  and  olive  trees,  form  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Marmora.  The  entrance  of  the  Helleipont  has  Gallipoli  and 
Lampfacus  on  its  oppofite  fhores  ;  the  former  occupies  a  cape 
terminated  by  a  light-houfe,  and  contains  about  1 6,ooo  inhabi- 
tants. Lampfacus,  formerly  much  more  confiderabL,  famous  for 
its  gardens,  its  vineyards,  the  dejicious  flavour  of  its  wines,  and 
the  worfhip  of  Priapus,  has  fallen  to  the  ftate  of  a  mean  vil- 
lage. '  On  the  ruins  of  its  temples  has  been  erected  a  mofque  ; 
and  the  worfhip,  '  fays  M.  Olivier,  c  paid  to  the  God,  preferver 
of  the  univerfe,  is  replaced  by  offerings  to  the  Panay  a.  '  The 
god  of  Lampfacus  feems  to  have  gained  a  votary  in  M.  Olivier, 
who  laments  the  fall  of  his  temples  with  the  tendernefs  of  the 
Roman  poet — 

«  Sic  umbrcfa  tibi  contingant  tedta,  Priape, 
Ne  capiti  foles,  ne  noceantque  nives.  ' 

The  fite  of  Abydos  is  ft  ill  marked  by  ruins  :  thofe  of  the  an- 
cient Dardanus  have  difappeared-— et'tam  periere  ri/in/e.  Bvtween 
them,  at  the  diftance  of  three  miles  from  the  former,  lies  the 
caftle  and  town  of  the  Dardanelles,  in  which  are  reckoned  4000 
inhabitants  ;  it  is  feated  in  a  fertile  valley,  warned  by  the  Rho- 
dius.  *  Here,  the  orange  tree  begins  to  grow  in  the  open  air.  ' 
From  hence  our  author  made  an  excurfion  to  the  Troad  ;  and 
bears  ftrong  teftimony  to  the  accuracy  of  Homer's  topography, 
and  to  its  delineation  bv  M.  Le  Chevalier.     He   does   not,  how- 
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ever,  attempt  to  refute  the  objections  fo  ingenioufly  urged  by 
Mr  Bryant.  The  Scamander  no  longer  unites  his  waters  with 
the  Simois  ;  but,  after  witneffmg  the  battles  of  gods  and  heroes, 
now  condefcends  to  turn  a  few  mills,  the  property  of  a  Turkifh 
Pacha.  If  the  fite  of  the  ancient  Troy  were  that  which  M.  Le 
Chevalier  conjectures,  between  the  Simois  and  the  fources  of  the 
Scamander,  with  its  citadel  conftru£r.ed  on  the  edge  of  a  preci- 
pice, its  natural  ftrength,  aided  by  the  valour  and  dcfpair  of  its 
inhabitants,  might,  our  author  thinks,  have  enabled  it  to  refill, 
for  ten  years,  a  formidable  army.  If  we  recollect,  however,  Ho- 
mer, in  his  twentieth  book,  places  Troy  at  a  diltance  in  the  plain. 
The  whole  territory  of  the  Troad,  including  the  fecond  caftle  of 
the  Dardanelles,  fupports  a  population  of  Sooo  inhabitants.  The 
city  founded  by  Alexander,  flill  offers  the  ruins  of  ancient  monu- 
ments :  Pococke,  Wheeler,  Chandler,  Le  Chevalier,  and  others, 
are  always  referred  to  by  our  author,  when  fuch  occur  in  his 
route.  A  league  and  a  half  from  the  coaft,  lies  the  fmall  iflana 
of  Tenedos  •,  its  town  contains  6000  inhabitants  ;  and  the  culture 
of  their  vines  fupplies  occupation,  and  wine  of  an  excellent  qua- 
lity, to  its  natives,  remarkable  for  their  affumed  gravity  and  in- 
temperate feftivity,  when  unawed  by  the  vicinity  of  their  Turkiih 
mailers. 

Two  or  three  leagues  diftant  from  the  coaft  of  Afia,  lies  the  ifle 
of  Lefbos,  the  birth-place  of  Sappho  and  of  Theophrailus  :  It  flill 
poffefles  difringuiihed  muficians  ;  and  in  a  young  poet  and  per- 
former of  Molivo,  our  author  could  fancy  he  beheld  a  descendant 
of  Arion,  or  of  Terpander,  who  quelled  a  fedition  by  the  charms 
of  his  voice.  Numerous  volcanic  mountains,  feparated  by  plains 
of  extreme  fertility,  inter  feci:  the  ifle  of  Lefbos  -,  the  population  of 
tjie  whole  ifland  may  be  eftimated  at  40,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
on.  half  are  Greeks.  By  a  peculiar  cuftom,  of  great  antiquity, 
the  eldeft  daughter,  here,  fuccecded  to  the  whole  property  of  both 
her  parents,  to  the  exclufion  of  fens  and  younger  daughters:  this 
lingular  mode  of  fucceffion  has  recently  undergone  fome  modifi- 
cation in  favour  of  the  latter.  The  aleppo,  and  ft  one  pine,  the 
arbutus,  the  andrachne,  the  leniiik,  the  turpentine  tree,  the 
myrtle,  the  agnus  callus,  and  a  variety  of  rock  rofes,  cover  the 
b.ifiltic  mountains  of  Lefbos  :  50,000  quintals  of  oil  are  annual- 
ly exported  to  Conftantinople  ;  but  its  wine  was  found  fcarce  and 
unpalateable. 

Fortunately  for  the  ifland  of  Scio,  it  has  become  the  appanage 
of  a  Sultana,  who  protects  the  inhabitants  from  the  extortions  of 
provincial  officers.  Its  extent,  lefs  confiderable  than  Lefbos,  is 
about  50  miles  from  north  to  fouth.  *  According  to  the  regifters 
of  the  government,  the  population  of  Scio  is  to  be  eftimated  at 
110,000  inhabitants.     In  the  capital  are  reckoned  30,000;  viz. 
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3500  Turks,  1500  Greek  Roman  Catholics,  25,000  Greek  fchif- 
matics.     About  100  Jews  may  be  added  to  this  calculation.' 

«  After  having  croffed, '  fays  M.  Olivier,  «  a  little  arm  of  the  fea, 
I  thought  myfelf  tranfported  into  another  region,  into  another  climate. 
I  had  feen  the  Greek  bent  under  the  yoke  of  the  mod  frightful  defpot- 
ifm  :  he  was  deceitful,  rude,  timid,  fuperftitious,  and  poor.  Here  he 
enjoys  a  (hadow  of  liberty  :  he  is  honeft,  civil,  bold,  induftrious,  witty, 
intelligent,  and  rich.  Here  I  no  longer  find  that  mixture  of  pride  and 
meannefs  which  characlerifes  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople,  and  of  a 
great  part  of  the  Levant  ;  that  timidity,  that  cowardice,  which  is  occa- 
fioned  by  perpetual  fear  ;  that  bigotry,  which  prevents  no  crime.  What 
diftinguifhes  the  inhabitants  of  Scio  from  the  other  Greeks,  is  a  de- 
cided inclination  towards  commerce,  a  warm  tafle  for  the  arts,  a  keen 
defire  for  enterprise  :  It  is  a  fprightly,  pleafant,  epigrammatic  wit  ;  it 
is  fometimes  a  fort  of  mad  and  burlefque  gaiety,  which  has  given  rife  to 
the  following  proverb — "  It  is  as  uncommon  to  find  a  green  horfe,  aa 
a  prudent  Sciot.  " 

The  beauty  of  the  women  exceeds  what  he  has  remarked  elfe- 
where ;  but  the  ufe  of  cofmetics,  "and  their  love  of  gain,  detract 
from  the  effect  of  their  charms.  Maftic,  obtained  by  incifion 
from  a  variety  of  the  lentilk,  is  the  moft  important  production  o£ 
Scio.  The  women  are  in  the  habit  of  mafticating  this  gum  : 
'  that  of  the  belt  quality  is  fent  to  Conftantinople  for  the  palace 
of  the  Grand  Signior  ;  the  fecond  quality  is  intended  for  Cairo, 
and  pafles  into  the  harams  of  the  Mamalucs.'  Oranges, 'lemons, 
and  citrons,  are  articles  of  conliderable  export.  The  exprefled 
juice  of  the  two  latter,  furnifhes  a  fyrup  in  much  requeft ;  and 
the  rinds,  preferved  in  fugar  or  honey,  are  diltributed  all  over  the 
Levant.  The  efTential  oil  of  rofes,  and  dried  figs,  of  an  excellent 
quality,  conclude  the. lift  of  their  exports. 

The  fmall  ifland  of  Tenos,  now  Tino,  ranks  next  to  Scio  in 
its  comforts,  and  in  the  indultry  of  its  inhabitants,  whofe  num- 
bers are  ftated  at  15,800.  The  fame  caufe  accounts  for  the  pro- 
fperity  of  both  ;  here  the  inhabitants  remit  the  amount  of  reve- 
nue at  which  they  are  aflefied.  No  Turks  refide  on  the  ifland; 
and  the  labours  of  their  filk  worms  enables  them  punctually  to 
obferve  the  conditions.  Ninety  miles  from  Tenos,  lies  the  ifle  of 
Andros,  the  appanage  of  a  Sultana  :  Like  the  former,  it  is  moun- 
tainous and  lofty,  though  polTefling  more  lands  fit  for  cultiva- 
tion ;  its  population  is  rated  at  12,000  inhabitants, •who  export 
filk,  oranges,  and  lemons,  to  Athens  and  the  Morea.  Twelve 
leagues  diftant,  the  fmall  ifland  of  Mycone,  contains  4000  inha- 
bitants, all  mariners  or  cultivators.  Near  it  lies  the  celebrated 
ifle  of  Delos,  ftill  fixed,  as  when  rivetted  by  the  voice  of  Nep- 
Ivav:,  in  order  to  afford  a  fhelter  to  the  mother  of  Apollo  and 
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Diana.  Yet  everywhere  fchiftofe  or  granitical,  it  exhibits  no 
trace  of  volcano  ;  '  nothing  that  can  explain,  by  the  laws  of  phy- 
fics,  the  wonders  which  the  Greeks  have  transmitted  to  us  re- 
fpetling  it.'  At  this  day,  there  no  longer  exifts  any  thing  but 
ruins  and  defeited  fields,  on  which  feem  to  grow,  with  regret,  a 
few  forry  plants,  a  few  Hunted  fhrubs.  Rhenea,  or  the  great 
Delos,  is  alfo  uninhabited,  though  fome  portion  of  it  is  cultivated 
by  the  peafants  of  Mycone.  Naxos,  now  Naxia,  was  the  birth- 
place of  Bacchus  ■,  the  gate  and  foundations  of  his  temple  are  (till 
feen  near  the  fountain  of  Ariadne  ;  a  flreamlet  of  pellucid  water 
ftill  marks  the  place  whence  (he  viewed,  with  defpair,  the  (hip 
which  conveyed  away  her  inconflant  hero.  This  ifland  contains 
10,000  inhabitants,  and  belongs  chiefly  to  the  defcendants  of 
noble  Venetian  families,  whofe  contempt  of  agriculture  is  unhap- 
pily imitated  by  the  other  inhabitants  of  Naxos.  Two  thoufand 
wretched  peafants  languifh  on  the  neighbouring  ifle  of  Paros, 
fubje£t  to  the  fatal  vifitation  of  the  Turkifh  fleets.  Our  author  is 
at  a  lofs  to  determine  whether  the  grotto  of  Antiparos  mould  be 
confideted  as  a  marble  quarry  long  excavated,  or  a  vafl  natural 
cavity.  The  ifland  of  Nio,  the  ancient  Jos,  is  forty  miles  in  cir- 
cuit j  its  bafe  is  everywhere  fchiftofe  or  granitical,  and  its  nu- 
merous mountains  mc.ff.ly  calcareous;  its  population  is  eftimated 
at  3700  :  but  the  tomb  of  Homer,  who  died  here  in  palling  from 
Samos  to  Athens,  has  left  no  veflige  remaining  of  its  exiftence. 
Cimolis,  now  Argentiera,  from  its  doubtful  poffeffion  of  a  filver 
mine,  is  eighteen  miles  in  circuit,  confiding  chiefly  of  volcanic 
mountains,  and  containing  about  200  inhabitants  Porphyry  of 
various  colours,  and  in  various  ftages  of  decompofition,  are  found 
abundantly  in  Cimolis :  The  Cimolian  earth,  ufed  by  the  ancients 
aS  fuller's  earth,  appears  to  have  been  porphyry,  which  had  at- 
tained the  lad  degree  of  decompofition,  and  become  friable,  fofr, 
and  light.  An  unhealthy  atmofphere,  infected  by  fulphureous 
exhalations,  has  almofl  depopulated  the  once  flourifhing  ifle  of 
Melos,  now  Milo,  fixty  miles  in  circuit,  and  containing  only  500 
inhabitants.  Our  travellers  attempted  to  afcend  the  volcanic 
mountain  Calamo  ;  but  the  fetid  exhalations,  heat,  and  inftability 
of  the  ground,  deterred  them  from  petfilBng.  A  grotto  in  the 
rflancl,  exhibits  chryftals  of  gypfum  and  plumofe  alum,  in  loofe 
filaments,  united  in  bundles,  from  one  to  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen 
In  length.  The  diftance  from  Cimolis  to  Thera,  is  fixteen 
es.  '  Thera,'  fays  Pliny,  '  cum  primum  emerfit  Callifte 
Ex  ea  avulfa  poftea  Therafia  ;  atque  inter  duas  enata 
mox  Automate. '  M.  Olivier  is  convinced,  that  thefe  three 
Is,  at  a  remote  epoch,  muff  have  formed  but  one,  and  that 
there  has  taken  place  a  fudden  and  violent  depreffion  which  has 
The  coaft,  in  fome  places  nearly  100  t'oifes  in 
prcfents  itfelf  like  a  perpendicular  mountain,  formed 
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of  various  ftrata,  and  of  different  banks  of  volcanic  fubftances  :  frag- 
ments of  bafaltes,  with  pumice  (tones,  and  ftrata  of  puzzolana,  are 
found  in  this  and  the  above  mentioned  iflands.  Three  other  iflands, 
of  pofterior  formation,  occupy  a  part  of  the  interjacent  fpace.  Hiera 
was  dedicated  to  the  infernal  deities,  becaufe  it  was  feen  to  iffue, 
all  on  fire,  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  according  to  Pliny,  130 
years  after  the  feparation  of  Thera  from  Therafia.  In  1573,  a 
frefh  explofion  produced  the  little  CaTmeni :  the  eruption  of  the 
new  Ca'i'ment,  fubfequent  to  Thera  being  vifited  by  Tournefort, 
muft  have  happened  between  1707  and  171 1.  This,  and  Hiera, 
are  each  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  covered  with  blocks  of  ba- 
faltes, pumice  ftones,  and  puzzolana.  From  hence,  our  author 
proceeds  to  Crete,  of  which  he  has  furnifhed  an  inftru£tive  and 
very  detailed  account,  which  concludes  the  volume. 

•  L'on  ne  vaut  jamais  que  ce  qu'on  veut  valoir, '  fays  fome 
French  author  ;  and  the  writer  who  only  aims  at  inftru£ting,  will 
feldom  be  found  to  amufe.  Yet,  the  perfpicuous  and  candid  ac- 
count which  M.  Olivier  exhibits  of  the  actual  ftate  of  the  Turkifh 
empire,  cannot  fail  to  infpire  confiderable  intereft.  The  throne, 
founded  by  Othinan  on  the  ruins  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  tranf- 
mitted  by  him  to  his  posterity  at  the  clofe  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, feems,  at  the  preient  moment,  to  totter  to  its  bafe  :  yet 
the  perfonal  character  of  Selim  III.  is  treated  refpe£tfully  by 
writers  of  all  denominations  :  a  degree  of  energy,  proportioned  to 
the  difficulty  of  the  crifis,  is,  however,  cerrainiy  wanting.  The 
ferocity  and  martial  habits,  of  this  race  of  Tartars,  have  not  de- 
clined in  the  lap  of  luxury  ;  but  the  difcipline  and  tactics  of  their 
European  neighbours  are  improved,  whilft  theirs  have  continued 
.ftationary  ;  and  the  fuccefsful  rebellion  of  a  popular  leader,  found- 
ed on,  and  fupported  by  the  difaffe£tion  of  the  Janizaries,  affords 
to  the  diftant  Pachas  a  dangerous  proof  of  the  weaknefs  of  the 
Porte.  The  Turkifh  crefcent  is  on  the  wane  j  but,  whether  its 
difappearance  will  be  accelerated  by  foreign  invafion  or  internal 
rebellion,  time  alone  can  difcover. 


Art.  VI.  Political  RecolkcTions  relative  to  Egypt  :  Containing  Obferva- 
tions  on  its  Government  under  the  Mamalucs ;  its  Geographical  Po- 
fition  ;  its  lntrinfic  and  Extriniic  Refources  ;  its  relative  Importance 
to  England  and  France  ;  and  its  Dangers  to  England  in  the  PofTeiuon 
of  France  ;  with  a  Narrative  of  the  ever-memorable  Britifh  Campaign 
in  the  Spring  of  iSoi.  By  George  Baldwin  Elq.  late  his  {viajelt'y's 
Cor.uil-General  in  Egypt,  and  attached  to  the  Commander  in  Chief 
during  the  above  glorious  Campaign.    8vp,    pp.  227.    Cadcll.    1801. 

TX^ERE  the  ability  requifite  for  purfuing  political  inveftigations, 
*^       always  commenfurate  with  the  opportunities 
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ing  them  with  advantage,  the  political  recollections  of  Mr  Bald- 
win, would  challenge  no  common  intereft.  This  gentleman  has 
fpent  much  of  his  life  in  the  ifles  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
vifited  Syria,  and,  during  ten  years,  (from  178610  1796),  held 
the  important  lituation  of  Conful- General  at  Cairo.  The  effect,  of 
his  fetal,  at  the  latter  period,  was  fuch,  fays  Mr  Baldwin,  '  as  to 
bereave  me  of  my  ftrength,  and  of  every  faculty  to  attend  to  any 
earthly  concern. '  In  this  frame  of  mind,  he  was  '  happily  land- 
ed on  the  ifland  of  Patmos,  in  the  grotto  of  the  Revelation. ' 
From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Naples,  and,  at  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
crombie's  requeft,  accompanied  the  expedition  againft  Egypt,  of 
which  he  witnefled  the  dawning  fuccefs.  With  fuch  opportuni- 
ties of  procuring  accurate  intelligence,  the  interefting  topics  ftated 
for  difcuffion  in  the  title-page,  might  be  expected  to  receive  con- 
fiderable  illuftration  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Baldwin  :  But,  whether 
it  proceeds  from  a  lingular  modification  of  modeftv,  which,  while 
it  permits  him  to  boaft,  in  ftrong  terms,  of  the  iervices  he  per- 
formed, has  fupprefTed  every  particle  of  information  on  the  fubjects 
he  profefles  to  difcufs,  we  will  not  attempt  to  determine. 

The  apparent  leyerity  of  thefe  flrictures  may  require  a  few  ex- 
tracts for  their  justification  ;  fortunately,  a  few  will  fuffice,  and 
will  cod  little  trouble  in  the  Selection.  '  Egypt, '  fays  Mr  Baldwin^ 
c  communicates  with  the  coails  of  Arabia  Felix,  of  the  gulfs  of  Per- 
fia  and  Bengal,  the  eaftern  coafts  of  Africa,  Madagascar,  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  forty  days. '  Vv  hat,  with  ail  thofe  coun- 
tries, fome  near,  and  fome  very  remote,  precifely  in  forty  days  \ 
By  fuch  observations,  our  author  illuftrates  its  geographical  por- 
tion. But  the  anomalous  fituation  of  the  foreign  militia,  who, 
with  the  name  of  flares,  exercife  and  abufe  the  functions  of  go- 
vernment in  Egypt,  has,  doubtlefs,  been  traced  and  explained  by 
the  Englifh  ConfuL-General.  "VVe  infert  his  brief  account  of  the 
MamalucSj. 

*  The  Mamalucs,  a  Set  of  fwintherds,  vagabonds,  any  thing  ;  kid- 
napped in  the  mountains  of  Mingtelia,  Circafiia,  Georgia,  and  brought 
young  into  Egypt  ;  fold,  circumolcd,  and  trained  to  the  career  of  glo- 
ry ;  their  road  to  honour,   apoflafy  ;   their   title  to  power,    afiafiination, 

contempt   of  death  ;  no   liability,   no  order,   no   character  among 
them,  but  a  conftant  third  and  jealoufy  of  command. ' 

*  An  eiTay  on  the  plague '  occupies  a  confulerable  portion  of 
this  publication,  in  which  Mr  Baldwin  (peaks  with  confidence  of 
the  efficacy  of  anointing  the  body  with  olive  oil,  both  as  a  means 
of  prefervation  and  cure.  This  difcovery  he  was  led  to,  by  a  very  fin- 

.  procefs  of  induction.    '  "What  is  the  plague  ?  A  violent  effer- 

vefcence  in  the  humours  of  the  body.     Then,  what  caufes  efler- 

:ice  ?    All  acids,  mixed  with  another  body  called  alkalis,  will 

.    a  violent  efferrefcence.    Then,  I  conclude,  the  caufe  of  the, 

di'"<. . 
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diforder  called  the  plague  mud  be  an  acid  !  The  effect  of  acids 
is  inflammation.  The  plague  has  this  character.  Flame  delights 
in  oils,  and  its  necefhiry  caufe,  its  companion,  its  parent,  can  have 
no  averfion  from  them. '  Hence  our  author  infers,  *  that  the 
peftilential  humour,  which  caufeth  the  difeafe  called  the  plague, 
is  an  acid,  and  that  it  will  quit  the  human  body  to  fly  to  the  oil, 
which  it  prefejs. '  Gout,  alfo,  Mr  Baldwin  informs  his  readers, 
is  occafioned  by  an  acid  ;  he  has  relieved  its  rnoft  violent  pa- 
roxyfms  by  dipping  his  foot  in  olive  oil;  and  is  perfuaded,  that  the 
s  frothing  and  hilling  it  occafioned,  were  the  effects  of  the  acid 
leaving  the  inflamed  part,  to  coalefce  with  the  oil,  and  producing 
thereon,  by  its  action,  this  evident  fermentation. '  Thofe  who 
might  be  inclined  to  doubt  this  fact,  will  probably  be  relieved 
from  their  fcepticifm  by  the  following  decitive  experiment :  '  In 
a  glafs,'  fays  Mr  Baldwin,  *  I  put  fome  pure  olive  oil,  and  over 
it,  on  the  glafs,  at  the  diflance  of  half  an  inch  at  leaft,  I  put  a 
lemon,  perfect,  and  almoft  mature.  In  a  few  hours,  1  had  the 
fatisfaction  to  fee  the  acid  of  the  lemon  trickling  down  the  glafs, 
and  mixing  with  the  oil ;  and,  in  eight  days,  the  lemon  had  al- 
moft exhaufled  itfelf  of  every  drop  of  its  juice.  I  have  always 
fucceeded  in  this  experiment. '  This  fettles  the  affinity  of  acids 
and  oils,  of  courfe,  in  the  mod  fatisfactory  manner. 

Our  author  dates  the  Greeks  and  Turks  to  have  been  ready  to 
unite  with  the  French  in  overturning  their  prefent  government, 
and  thinks  the  Sublime  Porte  utterly  incapable  of  acquiring  vigour 
fuflicient  to  refifl  the  firfl  attack  it  may  experience  from  without. 
On  this  account,  he  quedions  the  policy  of  refloring  Egypt  to  a 
Sovereign  unable  to  defend  it,  whilft  it  prefents  an  eafy  and  rich 
prey  to  the  cupidity  of  European  dates.  Mr  Baldwin  explains 
the  facility  with  which  the  Emperor  relinquifhed  fo  large  a  por- 
tion of  Italy,  fubfequent  to  the  battle  of  Marengo,  by  his  hopes 
of  acquifition  in  the  downfall  of  the  Turkifh  power.  Other  po- 
rtions, no  lefs  curious,  might  be  felected  for  the  amufernent  of 
our  readers ;  but  we  conceive  our  preceding  obfervations  will  con- 
vey a  competent  idea  of  this  performance. 


Art.  VII.  An  Inquiry  info  the  Caufjs  and  EJlcIs  cf  Emigration  from  the 

Highlatids,  and  Wejlern  Ijlands  of  Scotland,  with  Obfervations  on  the 
means  to  be  employed  for  preventing  it.  By  Alexander  Irvine,  mi- 
nifter  of  Ranoch.     1802. 

T^he  opportunities  which  this  clergyman  mud  pofTefs  of  local 

•*■      information,  induced  us  to  expect  inftruction  on  a  very  in- 

terefting  topic  in  the  political  oeconomy  of  Scotland.     But  the 

reverend  author  has  preferred  fine  writing  to  inquiry ;  and  his 

reader 
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reader,,  who  looks  for  fails,  will  in  vain  perufe  a  tedious  volume 
of  eloquence,  that  may  not  be  altogether  agreeable  to  his  tafte. 
For  ourfelves,  we  muft  confefs,  that  we  could  not  help  feeling 
fome  degree  of  impatience,  while  we  dutifully  laboured  through 
his  toilfome  declamation.  But,  now  that  the  talk  is  over,  we 
difmifs  all  irritation  from  our  mind;  we  willingly  forgive  the 
honeft  deiire  of  giving  delight,  and  of  gaining  fame  \  and  we 
feel  our  tribute  ot  applaufe  due  to  thitt  ardent  patriotifm  which 
breathes  throughout  this  composition.  We  cannot,  without  a 
little  hesitation,  adopt  the  expreflions,  or  participate  the  wonder 
of  Mr  Irvine,  when  he  fpeaks  of  emigration  from  the  Highlands, 
as  '  a  Angular  phenomenon  in  the  hiitory  of  Britain,  that  fo  ma- 
ny citizens  fhould  leave  the  mqfl favoured  province. '  But  we  ac- 
knowledge the  eloquence  at  lead  of  his  remark,  that,  •  in  a  free- 
born  mind,  of  the  Celtic  jcait,  there  is  fome  quality  thai  glories  to 
ftruggle  and  overcome  adverfity. '  Natives  of  a  lowland  diilricl, 
we  muft  be  excufed,  by  the  local  proprieties  of  our  own  patriot- 
ifm, if  we  venture  to  doubt,  whether  he  would  prove  fuccefs- 
ful  in  the  ilTue  of  the  following  challenge  :  '  If  you  except  Swit- 
zerland and  the  Valais,  before  the  French  revolution,  I  defy 
the  mod  renowned  kingdoms  of  Europe  to  adduce  one  province, 
that  competes  with  the  Highlands  in  point  of  national  felicity.* 
We  cannot,  however,  diflemble  our  admiration  of  the  pious 
limplicity  and  gratitude  of  the  following  pafTage: 

'  It  is  well  known,  that  the  Highlanders,  fcattered  through  our  fleets 
?'.id  armies,  arreft  the  admiration,  and  excite  the  aftoniihment  of  the 
world.  Patient  of  hunger  and  fatigue,  ready  to  obey,  and  as  able  to 
execute,  they  are  felecfed  for  the  moft  arduous  and  defperate  enter- 
prizes,  and  uniformly  cover  themfelves  with  glory,  though  not  always 
crowned  with  victory.  Who  can  read  the  hiftory  of  the  diffenficns,  re- 
garding the  fucceffion  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary  to  the  Imperial  dig- 
nity— the  war  for  the  admiffion  of  the  French  and  Ruffians  into  Ger- 
many— the  contefts  for  the  independence  of  America — the  defence  of 
the  Britifh  fettlements  in  India — and  the  late  ftruggles  with  the  French 
Republic — without  thanking  Providence  that  he  ivas  born  a  Highlander  ? 
Who  can  then  learn,  without  regret,  that  thofe,  firft  in  affault,  and  laft 
in  retreat,  abandon  their  native  country,  and  abandon  its  defence  ? ' 
&c. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  fubject  is  treated  in  this  pam- 
phlet, we  have  no  proper  opportunity  of  entering  into  any  general 
remarks  on  the  emigrations  from  Scotland.  If  it  fhouW  be  pre- 
fented  to  us  in  a  more  manageable  form,  we  lhall  feize  the  occa- 
fiou  with  pleafure.  The  hiitory  of  the  Highland  emigrations  is 
intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  agricultural  improvements 

of 
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of  the  ifland  :  and  our  intereft  is  at  prefent  heightened,  by  the 
temporary  effects  that  refult  from  the  recent  cefiation  of  hoftili- 
ties.  Thefe  confequences,  indeed,  are  not  confined  to  the  High- 
lands. The  general  fubje£t,  confidered  as  an  article  of  political 
philofophy,  miglit  be  illuflrated  by  prefent  examples  from  every 
diftricl  of  the  country,  and  from  every  department  of  induftry. 
And  the  description  of  that  conduct,  which  an  enlightened  go- 
vernment will  purfue,  with  regard  to  emigration,  would  involve 
fome  of  the  moll  important  principles  of  national  policy,  and 
fome  of  the  mo  ft  facred  privileges  of  mankind. 


Art.  VIII.   Thai  aba,  the  Deftroyer  :   A  Metrical  Romance.    By  Robert 
Southey.      2  vols.      12 mo.     London. 

T)oetry  has  this  much,  at  leaft,  in  common  with  religion,  that 
■*■  its  ftandards  were  fixed  long  ago,  by  certain  infpired  writers, 
vhofe  authority  it  is  no  longer  lawful  to  call  in  queftion  ;  and 
that  many  profefs  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  it,  who  have  no  good 
works  to  produce  in  fupport  of  their  pretentions.  The  catholic 
poetical  church,  too,  has  worked  but  few  miracles  fince  the  hrft 
ages  of  its  eftablifhment ;  and  has  been  more  prolific,  lor  a  long 
time,  of  Doctors,  than  of  Saints  1  it  has  had  its  corruptions  and 
reformation  alfo,  and  has  given  birth  to  an  infinite**  ariety  of  he- 
refies  and  errors,  the  followers  of  which  have  hated  and  perfe- 
cuted  each  other  as  cordially  as  other  bigots. 

The  author  who  is  now  before  us,  belongs  to  a  feci  of  poets, 
that  has-  eftablifhed  itfelf  in  this  country  within  thefe  ten  or 
twelve  years,  and  is  looked  upon,  we  believe,  as  one  of  its  chief 
champions  and  apoltles.  The  peculiar  doctrines  of  this  fc£t,  ic 
would  not,  perhaps,  be  very  eafy  to  explain  ;  but,  that  they  are 
diffentsrs  from  the  eftablifhed  fyftems  in  poetry  and  criticifm,  is 
admitted,  and  proved  indeed,  by  the  whole  tenor  of  their  com-' 
pofitions.  Though  they  lay  claim,  we  believe,  to  a  creed  and  a 
revelation  of  their  own,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  their  doc- 
trines are  of  German  origin,  and  have  been  derived  from  fome  of 
the  great  modern  reformers  in  that  country.  Some  of  their  lead- 
ing principles,  indeed,  are  probably  of  an  earlier  date,  and  feem 
to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  great  apoftle  of  Geneva,  As 
Mr  Southey  is  the  firft  author,  of  this  perfuafidh,  that  has  yec 
been  brought  before  us  for  judgment,  we  cannot  difcharge  our 
inquifitorial  office  confeientioufiy,  without  premifing  a  few  words 
upon  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  tenets  he  has  helped  to  pro- 
mulgate. 

The  difciples  of  this  fchool  boaft  much  of  its  originality,  and 
feem  to  value  themfelves  very  highly,  for  having  broken  loofe  from 
the  bondage  of  ancient  authority,  and  re-affsrted  the  independence 

of 
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of  genius.  Originality,  however,  we  are  perfuaded,  is  rarer 
than  mere  alteration  ;  and  a  man  may  change  a  good  mafter  for 
n  bad  one,  without  rinding  himfelf  at  all  nearer  to  independence. 
That  our  new  poets  have  abandoned  the  old  models,  may  certain- 
ly be  admitted  \  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  difcover  that  they 
have  yet  created  any  models  of  their  own  ;  and  are  very  much 
inclined  to  call  in  queftion  the  worthinefs  of  thofe  to  which  they 
have  transferred  their  admiration.  The  productions  of  this 
fchool,  we  conceive,  are  fo  far  from  being  entitled  to  the  praife 
of  originality,  that  they  cannot  be  better  characterifed,than  by  an 
enumeration  of  the  fources  from  which  their  materials  have  been 
derived.  The  greater  part  of  them,  we  apprehend,  will  be  found 
to  be  compofed  of  the  following  elements :  r.  The  antifocial 
principles,  and  diftempered  fenfibility  of  RoufTeau — his  difcon- 
tent  with  the  prefent  conftitution  of  fociety — his  paradoxical  mo- 
rality, and  his  perpetual  hankerings  after  fome  unattainable  ftate 
of  voluptuous  virtue  and  perfection.  2.  The  fimplicity  and 
energy  (horrtfco  ref evens)  of  Kotzebue  and  Schiller.  3.  The 
homelinefs  and  harfhnefs  of  fome  of  Cowper's  language  and 
verification,  interchanged  occafionally  with  the  innocence  of  Am- 
brofe  Philips,  or  the  quaintnefs  of  Quarles  and  Dr  Donne.  From 
the  diligent  ftudy  of  thefe  few  originals,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
an  entire  art  of  poetry  may  be  collected,  by  the  affiflance  of 
which,  the  very  genllejl  of  our  readers  may  foon  be  qualified  to 
compofe  a  poem  as  correctly  verfified  as  Thalaba,  and  to  deal 
out  fentiment  and  defcription,  with  all  the  fweetnefs  of  Lambe, 
and  all  the  magnificence  of  Coleridge. 

The  authors,  of  whom  we  are  now  fpeaking,  have,  among  them, 
unqueftionably,  a  very  confiderable  portion  of  poetical  talent,  and 
have,  confequently,  been  enabled  to  feduce  many  into  an  admi- 
ration of  the  faife  tafte  (as  it  appears  to  us)  in  which  mofl  of 
their  productions  are  compofed.  They  conftitute,  at  prefent,  the 
mod  formidable  confpiracy  that  has  lately  been  formed  againft 
found  judgement  in  matters  poetical  ;  and  are  entitled  to  a  larger 
lhare  of  our  cenforiai  notice,  than  could  be  fpared  for  an  individual 
delinquent.  We  fhall  hope  for  the  indulgence  of  our  readers, 
therefore,  in  taking  this  opportunity  to  inquire  a  little  more  par- 
ticularly into  their  merits,  and  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  thofe 
peculiarities  which  feem  to  be  regarded  by  their  admirers  as  the 
fureft  proofs  of  their  excellence. 

Their  mod  diftinguifhing  fymbol,  is  undoubtedly  an  affecta- 
tion of  great  fimplicity  and  familiarity  of  language.  They  dif- 
dain  to  make  ufe  of  the  common  poetical  phrafeology,  or  to 
ennoble  their  diction  by  a  felection  of  fine  or  dignified  expref- 
fions.  There  would  be  too  much  art  in  this,  for  that  great  love 
Of  nature  with  which  they  are  all  of  them  infpired  ;  and  their 

fentiments, 
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fentiments,  they  are  determined  ihall  be  indebted,  for  their  cffccl:, 
to  nothing  but  their  intrinfic  tendernefs  or  elevation.  There  is 
fomething  very  noble  and  conscientious,  we  will  coniefs,  in  this 
plan  of  composition  ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  there  are  paf- 
in  all  poems,  that  can  neither  be  pathetic  nor  fublime  ; 
and  that,  on  thefq  occalions,  a  neglect  of  the  embellifhments  of 
language  is  very  apt  to  produce  abiblute  meannefs  and  infipidity. 
The  language  of  paffion,  indeed,  can  fcarcely  be  deficient  in 
elevation  ;  and  when  an  author  is  wanting  in  that  particular, 
he  may  commonly  be  prefurned  to  have  failed  in  the  truth,  as 
well  as  in  the  dignity  of  his  expreliion.  The  cafe,  however,  is 
extremely  different  with  the  fubordinate  parts  of  a  compoiition  ; 
with  the  narrative  and  defcription,  that  are  neceffary  to  preferve 
its  connexion ;  and  the  explanation,  that  muft  frequently  pre- 
pare us  for  the  great  fcenes  and  fplendid  paffages.  In  theie, 
all  the  requifite  ideas  may  be  conveyed,  with  fuflicient  cleamefs, 
by  the  meaneft  and  moil  negligent  expreffions  •,  and,  if  magni- 
ficence or  beauty  is  ever  to  be  obferved  in  them,  it  mull  have 
been  introduced  from  fome  other  motive  than  that  of  adapting  the 
ftyle  to  the  fubject.  It  is  in  fuch  paffages,  accordingly,  that  we 
are  moil-frequently  offended  with  low  and  inelegant  expreffions ; 
and  that  the  language,  which  was  intended  to  be  fimple  and 
natural,  is  found  ofteneft  to  degenerate  into  mere  llovenlinefs 
and  vulgarity.  It  is  in  vain,  too,  to  expect  that  the  meannefs  of 
thofe  parts  may  be  redeemed  by  the  excellence  of  others.  A 
poet,  who  aims  at  all  at  fublimity  or  pathos,  is  like  an  actor  in 
a  high  tragic  character,  and  muff  fuftain  his  dignity  throughout, 
or  become  altogether  ridiculous.  We  are  apt  enough  to  laugh 
at  the  mock-majefty  of  thofe  whom  we  know  to  be  but  common 
mdfltals  in  private;  and  cannot  permit  Hamlet  to  make  ufe  of  a 
fingle  provincial  intonation,  although  it  mould  only  be  in  his  con- 
version with  the  grave-diggers. 

The  followers  of  Simplicity  are,  therefore,  at  all  times  in  dan- 
ger of  occasional    degradation  ;   but  the   fimplicity  of  this  new 
fehool  feems  intended  to  enfure  it.     Their  fimplicity  does  not 
confift,  by  any  means,  in  the  rejection  of  glaring  or  iuperiluous 
ornament, — in  the  fubltitution  of   elegance  to  fplendour,    or   in 
that  refinement  of  art  which   feeks  concealment  in  its  own   per- 
fection.    It  confifts,  on  the   contrary,  in  a  very  great  degree,  in 
the  pofitive  and  bona  fide  rejection  of  art  altogether,  and  in  the 
bold,  ufe  of  thofe  rude  and  negligent  expreffions,  which  would  be 
.u:d  by  a  little  discrimination.     One  of  their  own  authors,  in- 
deed, has  very  ingenuoufly  let  forth,   (in  a  kind  of  manitefto  that 
led  cne  of  their  molt  flagrant  acts  of  hoftility),  that  it  was 
their  capital  object  '  to  adapt  to  the  ufes  of  poetry,  the  ordinary 
■  !ge  of  comerfation  among  the  middling  and  lower  orders 
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of  the  people.'  What  advantages  are  to  be  gained  by  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  this  project,  we  confefs  ourfelves  unable  to  conjecture. 
The  language  of  the  higher  and  more  cultivated  orders  may 
f.iirly  be  pre  fumed  to  be  better  than  that  of  their  inferiors  :  at 
any  rate,  it  has  all  thofe  afibciatious  in  its  favour,  by  means  of 
which,  a  ftyle  can  ever  appear  beautiful  or  exalted,  and  is 
adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  poetry,  by  having  been  long  confe- 
crated  to  its  ufe.  The  language  of  the  vulgar,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  all  the  oppofite  aflbeiations  to  contend  with-,  and  mull; 
feem  unfit  for  poetry,  (if  there  were  no  other  reafon),  merely 
becaufe  it  has  fcarcely  ever  been  employed  in  it.  A  great  genius 
may  indeed  overcome  thefc  difadvantages ;  but  we  can  fcarcely 
conceive  that  he  fhould  court  them.  We  may  excufe  a  certain 
homeiinefs  of  language  in  the  productions  of  a  ploughman  or  a 
milkwoman  ;  but  we  cannot  bring  ourfclves  to  admire  it  in  an 
author,  who  has  had  occafion  to  indite  odes  to  his  college  bell, 
and  inienbe  hymns  to  the  Penates. 

13ut  the  mifchief  of  this  new  fyftem,  is  not  confined  to  the 
depravation  of  language  only  ;  it  extends  to  the  fentiments  and 
emotions,  and  leads  to  the  debafement  of  all  thofe  feelings  which 
poetry  is  dtfigned  to  communicate.  It  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that 
an  author  ihouid  make  ufe  of  the  language  of  the  vulgar,  to 
exprefs  the  fentiments  of  the  refined.  His  profeiT'ed  obje£t,  in 
employing  that  language,  is  to  bring  his  compofitions  nearer  to 
the  true  ftandard  of  nature  ;  and  his  intention  to  copy  the  fen- 
timents of  the  lower  orders,  is  implied  in  his  refolution  to  make 
ufe  of  their  ftyle.  Now,  the  different  claries  of  fociety  have 
each  of  them  a  diftinct  character,  as  well  as  a  feparate  idiom  } 
and  the  names  of  the  various  paffions  to  which  they  are  fubjeel: 
refpettively,  have  a  fignification  that  varies  effentially,  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  perfons  to  whom  they  are  applied.  The 
Jove,  or  grief,  or  indignation  of  an  enlightened  and  refined  cha- 
racter, is  not  only  expreffed  in  a  different  language,  but  is  in  itfelf 
a  different  emotion  from  the  love,  or  grief,  or  anger  of  a  clown, 
a  tradefman,  or  a  market-wench.  The  things  themfelves  are 
radically  and  obvioufly  diftincT;  and  the  reprefentation  of  them  is 
calculated  to  convey  a  very  different  train  of  fympathies  and  fenfa- 
tions  to  the  mind.  The  queftion,  therefore,  comes  fimply  to  be — 
which  of  them  is  the  moft  proper  object  for  poetical  imitation  ? 
It  is  neediefs  for  us  to  anfwer  a  queftion,  which  the  practice  of  | 
all  the  world  has  long  ago  decided  irrevocably.  The  poor  and 
vulgar  may  intereft  us,  in  poetry,  by  their  fituation ;  but  never, 
we  apprehend,  by  any  fentiments  that  are  peculiar  to  their  con- 
dition, and  ftill  lefs  by  any  language  that  is  chara£teriftic  of  it. 
The  truth  is,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  copy  their  dicVion  or  their 
fentiments  correctly,  in  a  ferious  compofition ;  and    this,   not 
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;  merely  becaufe  poverty  makes  men  ridiculous,  but  becaufe  juft 
tafte  and  refined  fentiment  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  among  the 
uncultivated  part  of  mankind  ;  and  a  language,  fitted  tor  their 
expreflion,  can  (till  more  rarely  form  any  part  of  their  '  ordinary 

.  converfation. ' 

The  low-bred  heroes,  and   interefting  ruflics  of  poetry,    have 

1  no  fort  of  affinity  to  the  real  vulgar  of  this  world  •,  they  are  ima- 
ginary beings,   whofe    characters   and   language   are   in   contract 

.  with  their  fituation  ;  and  pleafe  thofe  who  can  be  pleafed  with 
them,  by  the  marvellous,  and  not  by  the  nature  of  fuch  a  com- 
bination. In  ferious  poetry,  a  man  of  the  middling  or  lower 
order  muji  neceJfarUy  lay  afide  a  great  deal  of  his  ordinary  lan- 
guage ;  he  mult  avoid  errors  in  grammar  and  orthography  ;  and 
fteer  clear  of  the  cant  of  particular  profefiions,  and  of  every  im- 
propriety that  is  ludicrous  or  difguiting :  nay,  he  mult  fpeak  in 
good  verfe,  and  obferve  all  the  graces  in  profody  and  colloca- 
tion. After  all  this,  it  may  not  be  very  eafy  to  fay  how  we  are 
to  find  him  out  to  be  a  low  man,  or  what  marks  can  remain  df 
the  ordinary  language  of  converfation  in  the  inferior  orders  of 
fociety.  If  there  be  any  phrafes  that  are  not  ufed  in  good 
fociety,  they  will  appear  as  blemifhes  in  the  compontion,  no  lefs 
palpably,  than  errors  in  fyntax  or  quantity  ;  and,  if  there  be  no 
fuch  phrafes,  the  ftyle  cannot  be  characleriftic  of  that  condition 
of,  life,  the  language  of  which  it  profefles  to  have  adopted.  All 
approximation  to  that  language,  in  the  fame  manner,  impliesi  a 
deviation  from  that  purity  and  precifion,  which  no  one,  we  be- 
lieve, ever  violated  fpontaneoufly. 

It  has  been  argued,  indeed,  (for  men  will  argue  in  fupport  of 
what  they  do  not  venture  to  pradtife),  that  as  the  middling  and 
lower  orders  of  fociety  conltitute  by  far  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind, fo,  their  feelings  and  expreffions  fhould  intereft  more  exten- 
fively,  and  may  be  taken,  more  fairly  than  any  other,  for  the  itand- 
ards  of  what  is  natural  and  true.  To  this,  it  feems  obvious  to  an- 
fwer,  that  the  arts  that  aim  at  exciting  admiration  and  delight,  do 
not  take  their  models  from  what  is  ordinary,  but  from  what  is 
excellent  ;  and  that  our  intereft  in  the  reprefentation  of  any  event, 
does  not  depend  upon  our  familiarity  with  the  original,  but  on  its 

.  intrinfic  importance,  and  the  celebrity  of  the  parties  it  concerns. 
The  fculptor  employs  his  art  in  delineating  the  graces  of  Antinous 
or  Apollo,  and  not  in  the  reprefentation  of  thofe  ordinary  forms 
that  belong  to  the  crowd  of  his  admirers.  When  a  chieftain  pe- 
rifhes  in  battle,  his  followers  mourn  more  for  him,  than  for  thou- 
fands  of  their  equals  that  may  have  fallen  around  him. 

After  all,  it  mult  be  admitted,  that  there  is  a  clafs  of  perfons 
(we  are  afraid  they  cannot  be  called  reade?s),  to  whom  the  re- 
prefentation of  vulgar  manners,  in  vulgar  language,  will  •.ifr^rd 
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much  entertainment.  We  are  afraid,  however,  that  the  ingenious 
writers  who  fupply  the  hawkers  and  ballad-fingers,  have  very  nearly 
monopolized  that  department,  and  are  probably  better  qualified  to 
hit  the  tafle  of  their  cuflomers,  than  Mr  Southey,  or  any  of  his 
brethren,  can  yet  pretend  to  be.  To  lit  them  for  the  higher  talk 
of  original  composition,  it  would  not  be  amifs  if  they  were  to  un- 
dertake a  tranflation  of  Pope  or  Milton  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  for 
the  benefit  of  thofe  children  of  nature. 

There  is  another  difagreeable  effect,  of  this  affected  fimplicity, 
which,  though  of  lefs  importance  than  thofe  which  "have  been  al- 
ready noticed,  it  may  yet  be  worth  while  to  mention  :  This  is,  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  {importing  the  fame  low  tone  of  expreffion 
throughout,  and  the  inequality  that  is  confequently  introduced  in- 
to the  texture  of  the  compofition.  To  an  author  of  reading  and 
education,  it  is  a  ftyle  that  mult  always  be  afTumed  and  unnatural, 
and  one  from  which  he  will  be  perpetually  tempted  to  deviate.  He 
will  rife,  therefore,  every  now  and  then,  above  the  level  to  which 
he  has  profefTedly  degraded  himfelf ;  and  make  amends  for  that 
tranfgreffion,  by  a  frefh  effort  of  defcenfion.  His  compofition,  In 
Ihort,  will  be  like  that  of  a  perfon  who  is  attempting  to  fpeak  in  an 
obfolete  or  provincial  dialecl: ;  he  will  betray  himfelf  by  expreffions 
of  occafional  purity  and  elegance,  and  exert  himfelf  to  efface  that 
impreflion,  by  paflages  of  unnatural  meannefs  or  abfurdity. 

In  making  thefe  Itritlures  on  the  perverted  tafte'  for  fimplicity, 
that  feems  to  diftinguifh  our  modern  ichool  of  poetry,  we  have  no 
particular  allunon  to  Mr  Southey,  or  the  production  now  before 
us  :  On  the  contrary,  he  appears  to  us,  to  be  lefs  addicted  to  this 
fault  than  mod  of  his  fraternity  ;  and  if  we  were  in  want  of  ex- 
amples to  illuftrate  the  preceding  obfervations,  we  fhould  certainly 
.look  for  them  in  the  effufions  of  that  poet  who  commemorates,, 
with  fo  much  effect,  the  chattering  of  Harry  Gill's  teeth,  tells  the 
tale  of  the  one-eyed  huntfman  '  who  had  a  cheek  like  a  cherry, ' 
and  beautifully  warns  his  fludious   friend  of  the   riik  he  ran  of 

*  growing  double. ' 

At  the  fame  time,  it  is  impoffible  to  deny  that  the  author  of  the 

*  Englifh  Eclogues '  is  liable  to  a  fimilar  cenfure  ;  and  few  per- 
sons, we  believe,  will  perufe  the  following  verfes  (taken,  almolt  at 
random,  from  the  Thalaba)  without  acknowledging  that  he  ftilk 
continues  to  deferve  it. 

'  At  midnight  Thalaba  ftarted  up, 
For  he  felt  that  the  ring  on  his  finger  was  moved. 
He  called  on  Allah  aloud, 
And  he  called  on  the  Prophet's  name. 
Moath  aiofe  in  alarm, 
'«  What  ails  thee  Thalaba  ? "  he  cried, 
"  Is  the  Robber  of  night  at  hand  I " 

«  Doft 
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"  Doft  thou  not  fee,  "  the  youth  exclaimed, 

"  A  Spirit  in  the  Tent  ?  " 

Moath  looked  round,  and  faid, 

li  The  moon-beam  mines  in  the  Tent, 

*  1  fee  thee  ftand  in  the  light, 

*  And  thy  fhadow  is  black  on  the  ground. " 
Thalaba  anfwered  not. 

41  Spirit  !  "  he  cried,  "  what  brings  thee  here*?"  &c 

*  Woman. 
Go  not  among  the  Tombs,  Old  Man  I 
There  is  a  madman  there. 

Old  Man. 
Will  he  harm  me  if  I  go  ? 
Woman. 
Not  he,  poor  miferable  man  ! 
But  'tis  a  wretched  fight  to  fee 
His  utter  wretchednefs. 
For  all  day  long  he  lies  on  a  grave. 
And  never  is  he  fcen  to  weep, 
And  never  is  he  heard  to  groan, 
Nor  ever  at  the  hour  of  prayer 
Bends  his  knee,  nor  moves  his  lips. 
I  have  taken  him  food  for  charity, 
And  never  a  word  he  fpake  ; 
But  yet,  fo  ghaftly  he  looked, 
That  I  have  awakened  at  night, '  &c. 

Now,  this  ftyle,  we  conceive,  poffeffes  no  one  character  of  ex- 
cellence ;  it  is  feeble,  low,  and  disjointed  ;  without  elegance,  and 
without  dignity  ;  the  offspring,  we  fhould  imagine,  of  mere  indo- 
lence and  neglect,  or  the  unhappy  fruit  of  a  fyftem  that  would 
teach  us  to  undervalue  that  vigilance  and  labour  which  fuftained 
the  loftinefs  of  Milton,  and  gave  energy  and  direction  to  the 
pointed  and  fine  propriety  of  Pope. 

The  Jlyle  of  our  modern  poets,  is  that,  no  doubt,  by  which 
they  are  moft  eafily  diftinguifhed  :  but  their  genius  has  alio  an  in- 
ternal character  ;  and  the  peculiarities  of  their  tafte  may  be  disco- 
vered, without  the  affiftance  of  their  diction.  Next  after  great 
familiarity  of  language,  there  is  nothing  that  appears  to  them  fo 
meritorious  as  perpetual  exaggeration  of  thought.  There  mull 
be  nothing  moderate,  natural,  or  eafy,  about  their  fentiments. 
There  mull  be  a  *  qu'il  niourut, '  and  a  *  let  there  be  light, '  in 
every  line  j  and  all  their  characters  muft  be  in  agonies  and  ecfta- 
fies,  from  their  entrance  to  their  exit.  To  thofe  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  their  productions,  it  is  needlefs  to  fpeak  of  the-  fa- 
tigue that  is  produced  by  this  unceafmg  fummons  to  admiration, 
or  of  the  compaflion  which  is  excited  by  the  fpectacle  of  thefe 
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eternal  {trainings  and  diftortions.  Thofe  authors  appear  to  for- 
get, that  a  whole  poem  cannot  be  made  up  of  ftriking  paffages  ; 
and  that  the  fenfations  produced  by  fublimity,  are  never  fo  power- 
ful and  entire,  as  when  they  are  allowed  to  fubfide  and  revive,  in 
a  flow  and  fpontaneous  fucceffion.  It  is  delightful,  now  and  then, 
to  meet  with  a  rugged  mountain,  or  a  roaring  dream  ;  but  where 
there  is  no  funny  Hope,  nor  fhaded  plain,  to  relieve  them — where 
all  is  beetling  cliff  and  yawning  abyfs,  and  the  landfcape  prefents 
nothing  on  every  fide  but  prodigies  and  terrors — the  head  is  apt 
to  grow  giddy,  and  the  heart  to  languifh  for  the  repofe  and  fe- 
curity  of  a  lefs  elevated  region. 

The  effect  even  of  genuine  fublimity,  therefore,  is  impaired 
by  the  injudicious  frequency  of  its  exhibition,  and  the  omiffion  of 
thofe  intervals  and  breathing-places,  at  which  the  mind  fhould  be 
permitted  to  recover  from  its  perturbation  or  aflonifhment  :  but, 
■where  it  has  been  fummoned  upon  a  falfe  alarm,  and  difturbed  in 
the  orderly  courfe  of  its  attention,  by  an  impotent  attempt  at  ele- 
vation, the  confequenpes  are  ft  ill  more  difaftrous.  There  is  no- 
thing fo  ridiculous  (at  leafl  for  a  poet)  as  to  fail  in  great  attempts. 
If  the  reader  forefaw  the  failure,  he  may  receive  fome  degree  of 
mifchievous  fatisfa£tion  from  its  punctual  occurrence  ;  if  he  did 
not,  he  will  be  vexed  and  difappointed  •,  and,  in  both  cafes,  he 
will  very  fpeedily  be  difgufled  and  fatigued.  It  would  be  going 
too  far,  certainly,  to  maintain,  that  our  modern  poets  have  never 
fucceeded  in  their  perfevering  endeavours  at  elevation  and  em- 
phafis  ;  but  it  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that  their  fuccefTes  bear  but 
a  fmall  proportion  to  their  mifcarriages  ;  and  that  the  reader  who 
has  been  promifed  an  energetic  fenciment,  or  fublime  alluvion. 
mult  often  be  contented  with  a  very  miferable  fubflitute.  Of  the 
many  contrivances  they  employ  to  give  the  appearance  of  uncom- 
mon force  and  animation  to  a  very  ordinary  conception,  the 
moft  ufual  is,  to  wrap  it  up  in  a  veil  of  myfterious  and  unintel- 
ligible language,  which  flows  paft  with  fo  much  folemnity,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  it  conveys  nothing  of  any  value.  Another 
device  for  improving  the  effect  of  a  cold  idea,  is,  to  embody  it  in 
a  verfe  of  unufual  harfhnefs  and  afperity.  Compound  words,  too, 
of  a  portentous  found  and  conformation,  are  very  ufeful  in  giving 
an  air  of  energy  and  originality;  and  a  few  lines  of  fcripture,  \ 
written  out  into  verfe  from  the  original  profe,  have  been  found  to  I 
have  a  very  happy  efrtct  upon  thofe  readers  to  whom  they  have 
the  recommendation  of  novelty. 

The  qualities  of  flyle  and'  imagery,  however,  form  but  a  fmall 
part  of  the  chara&eriflics  by  which  a  literary  faction  is  to  be  dif- 
tinguifhed.  The  fubject  ;\nd  object  of  their  competitions,  and 
{he  principles  and  opinions  they  are  calculated  to  fupport,  confli- 
tutc  -.'.  far  in  ore  imp  .  rueriqn,  and  one  to  which  it  is  ufually 
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altogether  as  eafy  to  refer.  Some  poets  are  fufficiently  described 
as  the  flatterers  of  grcatnefs  and  power,  and  others  as  the  cham- 
pions of  independence.  One  fet  of  writers  is  known  by  its  anti- 
pathy to  decency  and  religion  ;  another,  by  its  methodiilital  cant 
and  intolerance.  Our  new  fchool  of  poetry  has  a  moral  charac- 
ter alfo  ;  though  it  may  not  be  poflible,  perhaps,  to  delineate  it 
quite  fo  concifely. 

A  fplenetic  and  idle  difcontent  with  the  exifting  inftltutions  of 
fociety,  feems  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  all  their  ferious  and  peculiar 
fentiments.  Inftead  of  contemplating  the  wonders  and  the  plea- 
sures which  civilization  has  created  for  mankind,  they  arc  perpe- 
tually brooding  over  the  diforders  by  which  its  progret's  has  been 
attended.  They  are  filled  with  horror  and  companion  at  the  fight 
of  poor  men  fpending  their  bl^od  in  the  quarrels  of  princrs,  and 
brutifying  their  fublime  capabilities  in  the  drudgerv  of  unremit- 
ting labour.  For  all  forts  of  vice  and  profligacy  in  the  lower  or- 
ders of  fociety,  they  have  the  fame  virtuous  horror,  and  the  fame 
tender  companion.  While  the  exiftence  of  thefe  offences  over- 
powers them  with  grief  and  confufion,  they  never  permit  them- 
selves to  feel  the  fmalleft  indignation  or  diflike  towards  the  of- 
fenders. The  prefent  vicious  conilitution  of  fociety  alone  is  re- 
fponfible  for  all  thefe  enormities  :  the  poor  tinners  are  but  the 
helplefs  vicYims  or  inftruments  of  its  diforders,  and  could  not  pol- 
fibly  have  avoided  the  enors  into  which  they  have  been  betrayed. 
Though  they  can  bear  with  crimes,  therefore,  they  cannot  recon- 
cile themfelves  to  punifhments  ;  and  have  an  unconquerable  an- 
tipathy to  prifons,  gibbets,  and  houfes  of  correction,  as  engines 
of  oppreffion,  and  inftruments  of  atrocious  injuftice.  While  the 
plea  of  moral  neceffity  is  thus  artfully  brought  forward  to  convert 
all  the  exceffes  of  the  poor  into  innocent  misfortunes,  no  fort  of 
indulgence  is  fhown  to  the  offences  of  the  powerful  and  rich. 
Their  oppreffions,  and  fedudions,  and  debaucheries,  are  the  theme 
of  many  an  angry  verfe  ;  and  the  indignation  and  abhorrence  of 
the  reader  is  relentlefsly  conjured  up  againft  thofe  perturbators 
of  fociety,  and  fcourges  ot   mankind. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  fay,  whether  the  fundamental  abfurdity  of  this 
doctrine,  or  the  partiality  of  its  application,  be  entitled  to  the  fe- 
vered reprehenfion.  If  men  are  driven  to  commit  crimes,  through 
a  certain  moral  neceffity  ;  other  men  are  compelled,  by  a  fim'dar 
neceffity,  to  hate  and  defpife  them  foi  their  commiffion  The  in- 
dignation of  the  fufferer  is  at  leaft  as  natural  as  the  guilt  of  him 
who  makes  him  fuffer ;  and  the  good  order  of  fociety  would  pro- 
bably be  as  well  preferved,  if  our  Sympathies  were  fometimes  call- 
ed forth  in  behalf  of  the  former.  At  all  events,  the  fame  a.polo- 
gy  ought  certainly  to  be  admitted  for  the  wealthy,  as  for  the 
needy  offender.     They  are  fubject  alike  to  jjie  overruling  iriflu- 
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ence  of  neceflity,  and  equally  affected  by  the  miferable  condition 
of  fociety.  If  it  be  natural  for  a  poor  man  to  murder  and  rob,  in 
order  to  make  himfelf  comfortable,  it  is  no  lefs  natural  for  a  rich 
man  to  gormandize  and  domineer,  in  order  to  have  the  full  ufe 
of  his  riches.  Wealth  is  juft  as  valid  an  excufe  for  the  one  clafs 
of  vices,  as  indigence  is  for  the  other.  There  are  many  other 
peculiarities  of  falfe  fentiment  in  the  productions  of  this  clafs  of 
writers,  that  are  fufficiently  deferving  of  commemoration  ;  but 
we  have  already  exceeded  our  limits  in  giving  thefe  general  indi- 
cations of  their  character,  and  muft  nowhaften  back  to  the  con- 
fid  oration  of  the  fingular  performance  which  has  given  occalion 
to  all  this  difeufhon. 

The  firfl:  thing  that  (hikes  the  reader  of  Thalaba,  is  the  fingu- 
lar ftructure  of  the  verfification,  which  is   a  jumble  of  all  the 
meafures  that  are  known  in  Englifli  poetry,  (and  a  few  more), 
without  rhyme,  and  without  any  fort  of  regularity  in  their  arrange- 
ment.    Blank  odes  have  been  known   in  this   country  about  as 
long  as.  Englilh  fapphics  and  dactylics ;  and  both  have  been  con- 
fidered,  we  believe,  as  a  fpecies  of  monfters,"  or   exotics,  that 
were  not  very  likely  to   propagate,  or  thrive,  in  fo  unpropitious 
a  climate.     Mr  Southey,  however,  has    made  a  vigorous  effort 
for  their  naturalization,  and   generoufly  endangered  his  own  re- 
putation  in  their  behalf.     The  melancholy  fate  of  his  Englifh 
fapphics,  we  believe,  is  but  too  generally  known  •,  and  we  can 
fcarcely  predict   a  more   favourable  ifiue  to  the  prefent  experi- 
ment.    Every  combination  of  different   meafures  is  apt  to  per- 
plex and   difturb   the   reader  who  is  not  familiar  with   it  •,  and 
we  are  never  reconciled  to  a  ftanza  of  a   new  ftructure,  till  we 
have  accuftomed  our  ear  to  it  by  two  or  three  repetitions.     This 
is  the  cafe,  even  where  we  have  the  afliftance  of  rhyme  to  direct 
us  in  our  fearch   after  regularity,  and  where  the  definite  form 
and  appearance   of  a   ftanza  aifures  us   that   regularity  is  to  be 
found.     Where  both  of  thefe  are  wanting,  ic  may  be  imagined 
that  our  condition  will  be  (till  more  deplorable  ;  and  a  compan- 
ionate author  might  even  excufe  us,  if  we  were  unable  to  dif- 
tinguilh  this  kind  of  verfe  from  profe.     In  reading  verfe,  in  ge- 
neral, we  are  guided  to  the  difcovery  of  its  melody,  by  a  fort  of 
preconception   of  its  cadence  and   compafs  ;  without  which,  it 
might  often  fail  to  be   fuggefted  by  the  mere  articulation  of  the 
fyllables.     If  there  be  any  one,  whofe  recollection  does  not  fur- 
nifh  him  with  evidence  of  this  fact,  he  may  put  it  to  the  teft  of 
experiment,  by  defiring   any  of   his  illiterate   acquaintances  to 
read  off  fome  of  Mr  Southey's  dactylics,   or  Sir  Philip  Sydney's 
hexameters.     It   is  the   fame  thing  with  the  more  untifual  mea- 
fures of  the  anticnt   authors.     We  have  never   known  any  one 
who  fell  in,  at  the  firfl;  trial,  with  the  proper  rythm  and  cadence  of 
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the  pervigilium  Veneris,  or  the  choral  lyrics  of  the  Greek  dra- 
matifts.  The  difficulty,  however,  is  virtually  the  fame,  as  to 
every  new  combination ;  and  it  is  an  unfurmountable  difficulty, 
where  fuch  new  combinations  are  not  repeated  with  any  degree 
of  uniformity,  but  are  multiplied,  through  the  whole  compofi- 
tion,  with  an  unbounded  licence  of  variation.  Such,  however, 
is  confeffedly  the  cafe  with  the  work  before  us  ;  and  it  really 
feems  unneceffary  to  make  any  other  remark  on  its  verification. 
The  author,  however,  entertains  a  different  opinion  of  it.  .So 
far  from  apprehending  that  it  may  coft  his  readers  feme  troubl  'o 
convince  themfelves  that  the  greater  part  of  the  book  is  not  mere 
profe,  written  out  into  the  form  of  verfe,  he  is  perfuaded  that 
its  melody  is  more  obvious  and  perceptible  than  that  of  our  vul- 
gar meafures.  *  One  advantage,  *  fays  Mr  Southey,  '  this  metre 
ajfuredly  pofleffes  •,  the  dulled  reader  cannot  diftort  it  into  difcord  : 
he  may  read  it  with  a  profe  mouth  t  but  its  rlow  and  fall  will  0- ill 
be  perceptible.'  We  are  afraid,  there  are  duller  readers  i>-.  the 
world  than  Mr  Southey  is  aware  of.  We  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing paffages  for  experiment. 

"  The  Day  of  the  Trial  will  come, 
*  When  I  fhall  underftand  how  profitable 
'  It  is  to  fufFer  now.  " 

'  Hodeirah  groaned  and  clofed  his  eyes, 
As  if  in  the  night  and  the  blindnefs  of  death 
He  would  have  hid  himfelf.  * 

«*  Blefled  art  thou,  young  man, 
4  Blefled  art  thou,  O  Afwad,  for  the  deed  ! 
'  In  the  day  of  vifitation, 
*  In  the  fearful  hour  of  judgement, 
«  God  will  remember  thee  !  " 

"  It  is  the  hour  of  prayer,  .  . 
*  My  children,  let  us  purify  ourfelves, 

*  And  praife  the  Lord  our  God  !  " 

The  boy  the  water  brought  ; 
After  the  law  they  purified  themfelves, 
And  bent  their  faces  to  the  earth  in  prayer.  * 

'  Azure  and  yellow,  like  the  beautiful  fields 
Of  England,  when  amid  the  growing  grafs 
The  blue-bell  bends,  the  golden  king-cup  fliineSj 
In  the  merry  month  of  May  !  ' 


*  But  Thalaba  took  not  the  draught* 
For  rightly  he  knew  had  the  Prophet  forbidden 
That  beverage  the  mother  of  fins. ' 
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*  The  blinded  multitude 
Adored  the  Sorcerer, 
And  bent  the  knee  before  him, 
And  fhouted  out  his  praife, 
"  Mighty  art  thou,  the  Beltower  of  joy, 
<  The  Lord  of  Paradife  !  " 

'  Dizzy  with  the  deafening  ftrokes, 
In  blind  and  interrupted  courfe, 
Poor  beaft,  he  ftruggles  on  ; 
And  now  the  dogs  are  nigh  ! 
H  >w  his  heart  pants  !  you  fee 
The  panting  of  his  heart  ; 
And  tears  like  human  tears 
Roll  down,  along  the  big  veins ' 

'  they  perifhed  all, 


All  in  that  dreadful  hour  :   but  I  was  faved, 
To  remember  and  revenge. ' 

*   Like  the  flowing  of  a  Summer  gale  he  felt 
Its  ineffectual  force  ; 
His  countenance  was  not  changed, 
Nor  a  hair  of  his  head  was  fniged. ' 

"  Aye  !  look  and  triumph  !  '  he  exclaimed, 

«  This  is  the  juftice  of  thy  God  ! 

*  A  righteous  God  is  he,  to  let 
'  His  vengeance  fall  upon  the  innocent  head  ! 

'  Curfe  thee,  curfe  thee,  Thalaba  !  " 

*  With  what  a  thirft  of  joy 
He  mould  breathe  in  the  open  gales  of  heaven  !  ' 

*  Vain  are  all  fpells  !   the  Deftroyer 
Treads  the  Domdaniel  floor. ' 

"  Thou  haft  done  well,  my  Servant  ! 
*  Aflc  and  receive  thy  reward  !  " 

Mr  Southey  muft  excufe  us  for  doubting,  whether  even  a 
Poet's  mouth  could  turn  thefe  paffages  into  good  verfe  ;  and  we 
are  afraid,  the  greater  part  of  his  readers  will  participate  in  our 
fcepticifm. 

The  fubject  of  this  poem  is  almoft  as  ill  chofen  as  the  ditlion  ; 
and  the  conduct  of  the  fable  as  diforderly  as  the  verfification. 
The  corporation  of  magicians,  that  inhabit  '  the  Domdaniel 
caverns,  under  the  roots  of  the  ocean,'  had  difcovered,  that  a 
terrible  deflroyer  was  likely  to  rife  up  againft  them  from  the  feed 
of  Hodeirah,  a  woithy  Arab,  with  eight  fine  children.  Imme- 
diately the  murder  of  all  thofe  innocents  is  refolved  on;  and  a 
flu  ivy  aflaffin  feat  with  inftruclions  to  deftroy  the  whole  family 
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(as  Mr  Southey  has  it)  '  root  and  branch. '  The  good  man,  ac- 
cordingly, and  feven  of  his  children,  are  difpatched  j  but  a 
cloud  comes  over  the  mother  and  the  remaining  child  ;  and  the 
poem  opens  with  the  picture  of  the  widow  and  her  orphan  wan- 
dering, by  night,  over  the  defarts  of  Arabia.  The  old  lady,  in- 
deed, might  as  well  have  fallen  under  the  dagger  of  the  Dom- 
danielite  ;  for  fhe  dies,  without  doing  any  thing  for  her  child,  in 
the  end  of  the  firft  book  ;  and  little  Thalaba  is  left  crying  in  the 
wildernefs.  Here  he  is  picked  up  by  a  good  old  Arab,  who 
takes  him  home,  and  educates  him  like  a  pious  muflulman  ;  and 
he  and  the  old  man's  daughter  fall  in  love  with  each  other,  ac- 
cording to  the  invariable  cuftom  in  all  fuch  cafes.  The  magi- 
cians, in  the  mean  time,  are  hunting  him  over  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth  ;  and  one  of  them  gets  near  enough  to  draw  his 
dagger  to  ftab  him,  when  a  pxovidentiTilJimoom  lays  him  dead  on 
the  land.  From  the  dead  forcerer's  finger,  Thalaba  takes  a  ring, 
infcribed  with  fome  unintelligible  characters,  which  he  is  en- 
abled to  interpret  by  the  help  of  fome  other  unintelligible  cha- 
racters that  he  finds  on  the  forehead  of  a  locuft ;  and  foon  after 
takes  advantage  of  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  to  fet  out  on  his  expe- 
dition againft  his  father's  murderers,  whom  he  underftands  (we 
do  not  very  well  know  how)  he  has  been  commifiioned  to  ex- 
terminate. Though  they  are  thus  feeking  him,  and  he  feeking 
them,  it  is  amazing  what  difficulty  they  find  in  meeting :  they 
do  meet,  however,  every  now  and  then,  alid  many  fore  evils 
does  the  Deftroyer  fuffer  at  their  hands.  By  faith  and  forti- 
tude, however,  and  the  occafional  affiftance  of  the  magic  imple- 
ments he  ftrips  them  of,  he  is  enabled  to  baffle  and  elude  their 
malice,  till  he  is  conducted,  at  laft,,to  the  Domdaniel  cavern, 
where  he  finds  them  affembled,  and  pulls  down  the  roof  of  it 
upon  their  heads  and  his  own  ;  perifhing,  like  Samfon,  in  the  fi- 
nal deftruction  of  his  enemies. 

From  this  little  fketch  of  the  ftory,  our  readers  will  eafily  per- 
ceive, that  it  confifts  altogether  of  the  moft  wild  and  extrava- 
gant fictions,  and  openly  fets  nature  and  probability  at  defiance. 
In  its  action,  it  is  not  an  imitation  of  any  thing;  and  excludes 
all  rational  criticifm,  as  to  the  choice  and  fucceffion  of  its  inci- 
dents. Tales  of  this  fort  may  amufe  children,  and  intereft,  for 
a  moment,  by  the  prodigies  they  exhibit,  and  the  multitude  of 
events  they  bring  together  :  but  the  intereft  expires  with  the  no- 
velty ;  and  attention  is  frequently  exhaufted,  even  before  curio- 
fity  has  been  gratified.  The  pleafure  afforded  by  performances 
of  this  fort,  is  very  much  akin  to  that  which  may  be  derived 
from  the  exhibition  of  a  harlequin  farce  ;  where,  inftead  of  juft 
imitations  of  nature  and  human  character,  we  are  entertained 
the  transformation  of  cauliflowers  and  beer-barrels,  the  ap- 
parition 
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rarition  of  ghcfls  and  devils,  and  all  the  other  magic  of  the 
wooden  fword.  Thofe  who  can  prefer  this  eternal  forcery,  to 
the  juft  and  modeft  reprefentation  of  human  actions  and  paf- 
frono,  will  probably  take  more  delight  in  walking  among  the 
holly  griffins,  and  yew  fphinxes  of  the  city  gardener,  than  in 
ranging  among  the  groves  and  lawns  which  have  been  laid  out 
by  a  hand  that  feared  to  violate  nature,  as  much  as  it  afpired  to 
embellifh  herj  and  difdained  the  eafy  art  of  ftartling  by  novel- 
ties, and  furprifmg  by  impropriety. 

Supernatural  beings,  though  eafdy  enough  raifed,  are  known 
to  be  very  troublefome  in  the  management,  and  have  frequently 
oecafioned  much  perplexity  to  poets  and  other  perfons  who 
Lave  been  rafh  enough  to  call  for  their  afuftance.  It  is  no  very 
eafy  matter  to  preferve  confiftency  in  the  difpofal  of  powers, 
with  the  limits  of  which  we  are  fo  far  from  being  familiar  ;  and 
when  it  is  neceffary  to  reprefent  our  fpiritual  perfons  as  ignorant, 
or  fuffering,  we  are  very  apt  to  forget  the  knowledge  and  the 
powers  with  which  we  had  formerly  inverted  them.  The  an- 
tient  poets  had  feveral  unlucky  rencounters  of  this  fort  with 
Deftiny  and  the  other  deities  ;  and  Milton  himfelf  is  not  a  little 
hampered  with  the  material  and  immaterial  qualities  of  his 
angels.  Enchanters  and  witches  may,  at  firit  fight,  appear  more 
manageable  ;  but  Mr  Southey  has  had  difficulty  enough  with 
them  ;  and  cannot  be  faid,  after  all,  to  have  kept  his  fable  quite 
clear  and  intelligible.  The  ftars  had  faid,  that  the  Deftroyer 
might  be  cut  off  in  that  hour  when  his  father  and  brethren  were 
affaffinated  ;  yet  he  is  faved  by  a  fpecial  interpofition  of  heaven. 
Heaven  itfelf,  however,  had  deftined  him  to  extirpate  the  vo- 
taries of  Eblis  ;  and  yet,  long  before  this  work  is  done,  a  fpecial 
meffage  is  fent  to  him,  declaring,  that,  if  he  choofes,  the  death- 
angel  is  ready  to  take  him  away  inftead  of  the  forcerer's  daugh- 
ter. In  the  beginning  of  the  ftory,  too,  the  magicians  are  quite 
at  a  lofs  where  to  look  for  him  ;  and  Abdaldar  only  difcovers 
him  by  accident,  after  a  long  fearch ;  yet,  no  fooner  does  he 
leave  the  old  Arab's  tent,  than  Lobaba  comes  up  to  him,  dif- 
guifed  and  prepared  for  his  deftruclion.  The  witches  have 
a'fo  a  decoy  ready  for  him  in  the  defart  ;  yet  he  fups  with  Ok- 
ha's  daughter,  without  any  of  the  forcerers  being  aware  of  it  5 
and  afterwards  proceeds  to  confult  the  fimorg,  without  meeting 
with  any  obftacle  or  moleftation.  The  limoom  kills  Abdaldar, 
too,  in  fpite  of  that  ring  which  afterwards  protects  Thalaba 
from  lightning,  and  violence,  and  magic.  The  Deftroyer's  ar- 
row then  falls  blunted  from  Lobaba's  bread,  who  is  knocked 
clown,  however,  by  a  mower  of  fand  of  Ins  own  raifingj  and 
this  fame  arrow,  which  could  make  no  impreflion  on  the  for- 
rcrcr,  kills  the  magic  bird  of  Aioadjn,  and  pierces  the  rebel- 
lious 
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lious  fph'it  that  guarded  the  Domdaniel  door.  The  whole  infer- 
nal  band,  indeed,  is  very  feebly  and  heavily  pourtrayed.  They 
are  a  let  of  ftupid,  undignified,  miierable  wretches,  quarrelling 
with  each  other,  and  trembling  in  the  profpett  of  inevitable  tle- 
ftruction.  None  of  them  even  appears  to  have  obtained  the  price 
of  their  felf-facrifice  in  worldly  honours  and  advancement,  except 
Mohareb ;  and  he,  though  afiured  by  deiliny  that  there  was  one 
death-blow  appointed  for  him  and  Thalaba,  is  yet  reprefented,  in 
the  concluding Tcene,  as  engaged  with  him  in  furious  combat, 
and  aiming  many  a  deadly  blow  at  that  life  on  which  his  own  was 
dependent.  If  the  innocent  characters  in  this  poem  were  not  de- 
lineated with  more  truth  and  feeling,  the  notoriety  of  the  author 
would  fcarcely  have  induced  us  to  bellow  fo  much  time  on  its  ex- 
amination. 

Though  the  tiffue  of  adventures  through  which  Thaiaba  h 
conducted  in  the  courle  of  this  production,  be  fufficiently  various 
and  extraordinary,  we  mufb  not  fet  down  any  part  of  the  incidents 
to  the  credit  of  the  author's  invention.  He  has  taken  great  pains, 
indeed,  to  guard  againft  fuch  a  fuppoHtion ;  and  has  been  as  fcru- 
puloufly  correel  in  the  citation  of  Iris  authorities,  as  if  he  were 
the  compiler  of  a  true  hiftory,  and  thought  his  reputation  would 
be  ruined  by  the  imputation  of  a  (ingle  iiclion.  There  is  not  a 
prodigy,  accordingly,  or  a  defcriptioii,  for  which  he  does  not 
fairly  produce  his  vouchers,  and  generally  lays  before  his  readers 
the  whole  original  paflage  from  which  his  imitation  has  been  ta- 
ken. In  this  way,  it  turns  out,  that  the  book  is  entirely  com- 
pofed  of  fcraps,  borrowed  from  the  oriental  tale  books,  and  tra- 
vels into  the  Mahometan  countries,  feafoned  up  for  the  Englifh 
reader  with  fome  fragments  of  our  own  ballads,  and  fhreds  of  our 
older  iermons.  The  compofition  and  harmony  of  the  work,  ac- 
cordingly, is  much  like  the  pattern  of  that  patch -work  drapery 
that  is  fometimes  to  be  met  with  in  the  manfions  of  the  induitri- 
ous,  where  a  blue  tree  overfhadows  a  ihell-fiih,  and  a  gigantic 
butterfly  ieems  ready  to  fwallow  up  Palemon  and  Lavinia.  The 
author  has  the  merit  merely  of  cutting  out  each  of  his  figures 
from  the  piece  where  its  inventor  had  placed  it,  and  Hitching 
them  down  together  in  thefe  judicious  combinations. 

It  is  impoihble  to  perufe  this  poem,  with  the  notes,  without 
feeling  that  it  is  the  fruit  of  much  reading,  undertaken  for  the 
exprefs  purpofe  of  fabricating  fome  fuch  performance.  The  author 
has  fet  out  with  a  refolution  to  make  an  oriental  ftory,  and  a 
determination  to  find  the  materials  of  it  in  the  books  to  which  he 
had  accefs.  Every  incident,  therefore,  and  defcription, — every  fu- 
perftitious  ufage,  or  fingular  tradition,  that  appeared  to  him  iuf- 
ceptible  of  poetical  embellifhment,  or  capable  of  pi£t.urefque  re- 
prefentation,  he  has  fet  down  for  this  purpofe,  #nd  adopted  fuch 
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a  fable  and  plan  of  compofition,  as  might  enable  him  to  work 
up  ail  his  materials,  and  interweave  every  one  of  his  quotations, 
without  any  extraordinary  violation  of  unity  or  order.  When  he 
had  filled  his  common-place  book,  he  began  to  write  •,  and  his 
poem  is  little  elfe  than  his  common-place  book  verfified. 

It  may  eafily  be  imagined,  that  a  poem  conftrucled  upon  fuch 
a  plan,  mail  be  full  of  cumbrous  and  mifplaced  defcription,  and 
overloaded  with  a  crowd  of  incidents,  equally  unmeaning  and  ill 
afforted.  The  tedious  account  of  the  palace  of  Shedad,  in  the  firfl 
book — the  defcription  of  the  Summer  and  Winter  occupations  of 
the  Arabs,  in  the  third — the  ill-tcld  ftory  of  H.iruth  and  Maruth 
— the  greater  part  of  the  occurrences  in  the  ifland  of  Mohareb — 
the  paradife  of  Aloadin,  &c.  &c. — are  all  inftances  of  difprc- 
portioned  and  injudicious  ornaments,  which  never  could  have  pre- 
fented  themfelves  to  an  author  who  wrote  from  the  fuggeftions  of 
his  own  fancy  ;  and  have  evidently  been  introduced,  from  the  au- 
thor's unwillingnefs  to  relinquifh  the  correfponding  paffages  in 
D'Herbelot,  Sale,  Volney,  &c.  which  appeared  to  him  to  have 
great  capabilities  for  poetry. 

This  imitation,  or  admiration  of  Oriental  imagery,  however, 
does  not  bring  fo  much  fufpicion  on  his  tafte,  as  the  affection  he 
betrays  for  fome  of  his  domeftic  models.  The  former  has,  for 
the  moft  part,  the  recommendation  of  novelty  •,  and  there  is  always 
a  certain  pleafure  in  contemplating  the  cojlume  of  a  diftant  nation, 
and  the  luxuriant  landfcape  of  an  Afiatic  climate.  We  cannot 
find  the  fame  apology,  however,  for  Mr  Southey's  partiality  to 
the  drawling  vulgarity  of  fome  of  our  old  Englifh  ditties.  Here 
is  what  he  has  been  pleafed  to  prefent  to  his  readers  (in  a  note), 
as  *  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  of  our  old  ballads,  fo  full  of  beauty.  * 
The  heroine  is  an  old  mare  belonging  to  John  Poulter. 

«  At  length  old  age  came  on  her 

And  fhe  grew  faint  and  poor, 
Her  mailer  he  fell  out  with  her 

And  turned  her  out  of  door, 
Saying,  if  thou  wilt  not  labour, 

I  prithee  go  thy  way, — 
And  never  let  me  fee  thy  face 

Until  thy  dying  day. 

Thefe  words  (lie  took  unkind, 

And  on  her  way  (he  went, 
For  to  fulfil  her  mailer's  will 

Always  was  her  intent. 
The  hills  were  very  high, 

The  vallies  very  bare, 
The  Summer  it  was  hot  and  dry, — 

It  ftarvcd  Old  Poulter's  mare.  ' 

There 
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There  are  three  ftanzas  more ;  but  we  (hall  only  add  the  hit. 
OldPoulter  repents,  and  fends  his  man,  Will,  to  bring  the  mare 
back.  Will,  at  firft,  cannot  find  her  •,  but,  as  he  is  thinking  of 
giving  up  the  fearch, 

«   He  went  a  little  farther 

And  turned  his  head  afide, 
And  juft  by  goodman  Whitfield's  gate 

Oh  there  the  mare  he  fpied. 
He  aflced  her  how  (lie  did,  .  . 

She  (hired  ban  in  the  face ', 
Then  doiunjbe  laid  her  head  again, — 

She  was  in  wretched  cafe.  ' 

Thefe  three  laft  lines,  Mr  Souchey  ferioufly  confiders  as  the  tie 
plus  ultra  of  purity  and  pathos. 

The  text  certainly  is  not,  by  any  means,  fo  bad  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  fuch  a  notej  chough  there  are  fome  paflages, 
in  which  a  patriotic  zeal  for  neglected  Engliih  authors  has  made 
him  copy  their  ftyle  a  little  too  faithfully.  Could  the  great  maf- 
ter  of  Namby  Pamby  have  lifped  out  his  repetitions  in  blank  verfe, 
with  more  amiable  fimpiicity  than  in  the  following  pallage  ?  The 
author  is  defcribing  a  certain  fpring,  that,  he  fays,  *  tofled  and 
heaved  ftrangely  up  and  down. ' 

*  And  yet  the  depths  were  clear, 
And  yet  no  ripple  wrinkled  o'er 
The  face  of  that  fair  Well. 

And  on  that  Well  fo  ftrange  and  fair 

A  little  boat  there  lay, 
Without  an  oar,  without  a  fail ; 
One  only  feat  it  had,  one  feat 
As  if  for  only  Thalaba. 
And  at  the  helm  a  Damfel  flood 
A  Damfel  bright  and  bold  of  eye, 
Yet  did  a  maiden  modtfty 

Adorn  her  fearlefs  brow. 
She  feemed  forrowful,  but  fure 

More  beautiful  for  forrow. ' 

From  the  extracts  and  obfervations  which  we  have  hitherto 
prefented  to  our  readers,  it  will  be  natural  for  them  to  conclude, 
that  our  opinion  of  this  poem  is  very  decidedly  uniav  u  ible  ; 
and  that  we  are  not  difpofed  to  allow  it  any  fort  of  merit.  This, 
however,  is  by  no  means  the  cafe.  We  think  it  written,  indeed, 
in  a  very  vicious  tafte,  and  liable,  upon  the  whole,  to  very  for- 
midable objections  :  But  it  would  not  be  doing  juft  ice.  to  the  ge- 
nius of  the  author,  if  we  were  not  to  add,  thac  it  contains  para- 
ges of  very  (lingular  beauty  and  force,  and  difplays  a  richnefs  of 

poetical 
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poetical  conception,  that  would  do  honour  fo  more  faultlefs  com- 
pofitions.  There  is  little  of  human  character  in  the  poem,  in- 
deed ;  becaufc  Thai  aba  is  a  folitary  wanderer  from  the  folitary  tent 
of  his  proteclor  :  But  the  home  group,  in  which  his  infancy  was 
fpent,  is  pleafingly  delineated  ;  and  there  js  fomething  irrefiftibly 
interefting  in  the  innocent  love,  and  misfortunes,  and  fate  of  his 
Oneiza.  The  cataftrophe  of  her  ftory  is  given,  it  appears  to  us, 
with  great  fpirit  and  effect,  though  the  beauties  are  of  that  que- 
stionable kind,  that  trefpafs  on  the  border  of  impropriety,  and 
partake  more  of  the  character  of  dramatic,  than  of  narrative  poet- 
ry. After  delivering  her  from  the  polluted  paradife  of  Aloadin, 
he  prevails  on  her  to  marry  him  before  his  miflion  is  accomplifh- 
ed.  She  confents  with  great  reluctance  ;  and  the  marriage  feaft, 
with  its  procefiions,  fongs,  and  ceremonies,  is  defcribed  in  fome 
joyous  ftanzas.     The  book  ends  with  thefe  verfes : 

'  And  now  the  marriage  feaft  is  fpread, 
And  from  the  finiflied  banquet  now 
The  wedding  guefts  are  gone. 

Who  comes  from  the  bridal  chamber  ? 
It  is  Azrael,  the  Angel  of  Death.  ' 

The  next  book  opens  with  Thalaba  lying  diftra&ed  upon  heu 
grave,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  had  wandered,  till '  the 
fun,  and  the  wind,  and  the  rain,  had  rufted  his  raven  locks;'  and 
there  he  is  found  by  the  father  of  his  bride,  and  vifited  by  her 
ghoft,  and  foothed  and  encouraged  to  proceed  upon  his  holy 
enterprize.  He  fets  out  on  his  lonely  way,  and  is  entertained  the 
firft  night  by  a  venerable  dervife  :  As  they  are  fitting  at  meal, 
a  bridal  procejjion  paffes  by,  with  dance,  and  fong,  and  merri- 
ment. The  old  dervife  bleffed  them  as  they  paffed  ;  but  Thalaba 
looked  on,  '  and  breathed  a  low  deep  groan,  and  hid  his  face. ' 
Thefe  incidents  are  fkiifully  imagined,  and  are  narrated  in  a 
very  impreffive  manner. 

Though  the  witchsry  fcenes  are  in  general  but  poorly  execut- 
ed, and  pofiefs  little  novelty  to  thofe  who  have  read  the  Arabian 
Nights  Entertainments,  there  is,  occafionally,  fome  fine  defcrip- 
tion,  and  ftriking  combination.  We  do  not  remember  any  poem, 
indeed,  that  prefents,  throughout,  a  greater  number  of  lively  i- 
mages,  or  could  afford  fo  many  fubjedts  for  the  pencil. 

The  introductory  lines  have  a  certain  folemn  and  compofed 
beauty  : 

'  How  beautiful  is  night  ! 
A  dewy  frefhnefs  fills  the  filent  air  ; 
No  mift  obfeures,  no  little  cloud 
Breaks  the  whole  ferene  of  heaven  : 

la 
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In  full-orbed  glory  the  majeftic  moon 

Rolls  thro'  the  dark  blue  depths. 

Beneath  her  Heady  ray 

The  defert  circle  fpreads, 
Like  the  round  ocean,  girdled  with  the  Iky. 

How  beautiful  is  night  !  ' 

There  are  many  fine  {ketches  of  tropical  fcenery  in  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  Aloadin's  Paradife.  The  following  verfes  breathe  the 
true  fpirit  of  Oriental  poetry  : 

■  And  oh  !   what  odours  the  voluptuous  vale 
Scatters  from  jafmine  bowers, 
From  yon  rofe  wildernefs, 
From  cluttered  henna,  and  from  orange  groves 
That  with  fuch  perfumes  fill  the  breeze, 
As  Peris  to  their  Sifter  bear, 
When  from  the  fummit  of  fome  lofty  tree 
She  hangs,  encaged,  the  captive  of  the  Dives. 

They  from  their  pinions  fhake 
The  fweetnefs  of  celeftial  flowers  ; 
And  as  her  enemies  impure 
From  that  impervious  poifon  far  away 
!*         Fly  groaning  with  the  torment,  {he  the  while 
Inhales  her  fragrant  food. 
Such  odours  flowed  upon  the  world, 
When  at  Mohammed's  nuptials,  word 
Went  forth  in  heaven  to  roll 
The  everlafting  gates  of  Paradife 
Back  on  their  living  hinges,  that  its  gales 
Might  vifit  all  below  :  the  general  blifs 
Thrilled  every  bofom,  and  the  family 
Of  man,  for  once,  partook  one  common  joy.  ' 

The  picture  of  Maimuna  fitting  by  a  fire  in  a  folitary  cavern, 
and  finging  *  a  low,  fweet,  unintelligible  fong  '  as  fhe  {'pun,  re- 
minds us  of  the  appearance  of  Calypfo  in  the  Odyfley. 

rnv  y  fv<To8j  tst/mv  ttxrocv. 
TlZp  i^iii  ex'  ar^apofiv  p-tyu.  y.anro,  tijAoSi  $'  of  fit) 
Ktfpv  r    ixif.ict.roio,   Sub  t   ata  vnaov  oJW«, 
Act.tofi.iiav'  n  <T'  ev<To>  aotStxw   on  y.uXn, 
*Iro»  troixoftfvri,  %ji\io~nv  xspx/J1'  upecivfv. 

Maimuna's  figure  is  very  finking,  too,  when  fhe  goes  up  to 
read  the  ftars. 

'  Lo  !    on  the  terrace  of  the  topmoft  tower 
She  flands  ;   her  darkening  eyes, 
Her  fine  face  raifed  to  heaven, 
Her  wh'te  hair  flowing  like  the  filver  ftreams 
That  flreak  the  northern  night.  ' 

!•  The 
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The  little  cpifode  of  Laila  is  one  of  the  raoft  pleafing  pafTages 
in  the  whole  poem  ;  though  it  is  quite  in  the  ftyle  of  a  fairy  tale, 
and  borders  on  fillinefs  throughout.  In  the  rnidft  of  a  defart  of 
/now,  Thalaba  defcries  a  diftant  light,  and  finds,  on  his  approach,, 
that  it  proceeds  from 

-a  little  lowly  dwelling  place, 


Amid  a  garden,  vvhofe  delightful  air 
Felt  mild  and  fragrant,  as  the  evening  wind 
Pafiing  in  Summer  o'er  the  coffee-groves 
Of  Yemen,  and  its  blefled  bowers  of  balm. 
A  Fount  of  Fire  that  in  the  centre  played, 
Rolled  all  around  its  wonderous  rivulets, 
And  fed  the  garden  with  the  heat  of  life.  ' 

He  enters,  and  finds  a  damfel  fleeping,  who  afterwards  informs 
him  that  fhe  was  placed  there  by  her  father,  who  '  faw  a  danger  in 
her  horofcope, '  and  hid  her  in  that  folitude. 

6 he  made  this  dwelling,  and  the  grove, 

And  yonder  fountain-fire  j  and  every  morn 
He  vifits  me,  and  takes  the  fnow,  and  moulds 
Women  and  men,  like  thee  ;  and  breathes  into  them 
Motion,  and  life,  and  fenfe,  .  .  but  to  the  touch 
They  are  chilling  cold,  and  ever  when  night  doles 
They  melt  away  again,  and  leave  me  here 
Alone  and  fad.  ' 

She  then  tells  him,  that  her  father  had  alfo  conftructed  a  guar- 
dian of  the  garden  •,  which,  when  he  alks  to  fee, 

<  She  took  him  by  the  hand, 

And  thro'  the  porch  they  part. 
Over  the  garden  and  the  grove 

The  fountain  ftreams  of  fire 

Poured  a  broad  light  like  noon  ; 

A  broad  unnatural  light 
That  made  the  Rofe's  blufn  of  beauty  pale, 
And  dimmed  the  rich  Geranium's  fcarlet  blaze. 

The  various  verdure  of  the  grove 
Now  wore  one  undiftinguifhable  grey, 

Chequered  with  blacker  fhade.  * 

The  Guardian  was  a  brazen  figure,  grafping  a  thunderbolt.  As 
foon  as  Thalaba  appeared, 

«  The  charmed  image  knew  Hodeirah's  fon, 
And  hurled  the  lightning  at  the  dreaded  foe. ' 

His 
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His  ring  faves  him  ;  but  the  Old  Magician  comes  and  tells  the 
Deftroyer,  that  he  mud  either  kill  that  innocent  maid,  or  die 
himfelf. 

'   Around  her  father's  neck 
Still  Laila's  hands  were  clafped. 
Her  face  was  turned  to  Thalaba, 
A  broad  light  floated  o'er  its  marble  palenefs, 

As  the  wind  waved  the  fountain  fire. 
Her  large  dilated  eye,  in  horror  raifed, 

Watched  his  every  movement.  * 

Thalaba  refufes  to  flain  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  innocence. 
The  Magician,  exulting,  draws  his  dagger. 

*  All  was  accomplifhed.     Laila  rufhed  between 

To  fave  the  faviour  Youth. 
She  met  the  blow  and  funk  into  his  arms, 
And  Azrael  from  the  hands  of  Thalaba 

Received  her  parting  foul.  J 

There  is  fome  very  fine  poetry  in  the  two  concluding  books, 
from  which  we  would  willingly  make  fome  extracts,  if  we  had 
not  already  extended  this  article  to  an  unufual  length,  and  given 
fuch  a  fpecimen  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  this  performance, 
as  will  probably  be  fufficient  to  determine  the  judgment  of  our 
readers. 

All  the  productions  of  this  author,  it  appears  to  us,  bear  very 
diftinctly  the  impreffion  of  an  amiable  mind,  a  cultivated  fancy, 
and  a  perverted  tafte.  His  genius  feems  naturally  to  delight  in 
the  reprefentation  of  domeltic  virtues  and  pleafures,  and  the 
brilliant  delineation  of  external  nature.  In  both  thefe  depart- 
ments, he  is  frequently  very  fuccefsful  j  but  he  feems  to  want 
vigour  for  the  loftier  flights  of  poetry.  He  is  often  puerile,  dif- 
fufe,  and  artificial,  and  feems  to  have  but  little  acquaintance 
with  thofe  charter  and  feverer  graces,  by  whom  the  epic  mufe 
would  be  molt  fuitably  attended.  His  faults  are  always  aggra- 
vated, and  often  created,  by  his  partiality  for  the  peculiar  man- 
ner of  that  new  fchool  of  poetry,  of  which  he  is  a  faithful  dif- 
ciple,  and  to  the  glory  of  which,  he  }ps  facrificed  greater  ta- 
lents and  acquifitions,  than  can  be  boafted  of  by  any  of  his  affo 
dates. 

1 —  

Art.  IX.      D'ifcQiirfts  on  Various  Subjefis.     By  Thomas  Rennel,  D.  D. 
Mailer  of  the  Temple.      Rivington,   London. 

rE  have  no  modern  fermons  in  the  Englifh  language,  that  can 
be  confidered  as  very  eloquent.     The  merits  of  Blair  (by  far 
F  2.  the 
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the  mofl  popular  writer  of  fermons  within  the  lafl  century)  are 
plain  good  fenfe,  a  happy  application  of  fcriptural  quotation,  and 
a  clear  harmonious  ftyle,  richly  tinged  with  fcriptural  language. 
He  generally  leaves  his  readers  pleafed  with  his  judgment,  and 
his  jult  observations  on  human  conduct — without  ever  rifing  fo 
high  as  to  touch  the  great  pafnons,  or  kindle  any  enthufiafm  in 
favour  of  virtue.  For  eloquence,  we  muff,  afcend  as  high  as 
the  days  of  Barrow  and  Jeremy  Taylor :  And  even  there,  while 
we  are  delighted  with  their  energy,  their  copioufnefs,  and  their 
fancy,  we  are  in  danger  of  being  fuffocated  by  a  redundance 
which  abhors  all  discrimination,  which  compares  till  it  perplexes, 
Sfld  illuflrates  till  it  confounds. 

To  the  Oafes  of  Tillotfon,  Sherlock,  and  Atterbury,  we  rauft 
wade  through  many  a  barren  page,  in  which  the  weary  Chriflian 
can  defcry  nothing  all  around  him,  but  a  dreary  expanfe  of  trite 
fentiments,  and  languid  words. 

The  great  obje£t  of  modern  fermons,  is  to  hazard  nothing  : 
Their  characteristic,  is  decent  debility  ;  which  alike  guards  their 
authors  from  ludicrous  errors,  and  precludes  them  from  ftriking 
beauties.  Every  man  of  fenfe,  in  taking  up  an  Englifh  fermon, 
expects  to  find  it  a  tedious  effay,  full  of  common-place  morality  •, 
and  if  the  fulfilment  of  fuch  expectations  be  meritorious,  the 
clergy  have  certainly  the  merit  of  not  difappointing  their  readers. 
Yet  it  is  curious  to  confider,  how  a  body  of  men  fo  well  edu- 
cated, and  fo  magnificently  endowed  as  the  Englifh  clergy, 
fhould  diflinguifh  themfelves  fo  little  in  a  fpecies  of  compofition 
to  which  it  is  their  peculiar  duty,  as  well  as  their  ordinary  habit, 
to  attend.  To  folve  this  difficulty,  it  fhould  be  remembered, 
that  the  eloquence  of  the  Bar  and  of  the  Senate  force  themfelves 
into  notice,  power,  and  wealth — that  the  penalty  which  an  in- 
dividual client  pays  for  chcofing  a  bad  advocate,  is  the  lofs  of 
his  caufe — that  a  prime  minifter  muft  infallibly  fuffer  in  the 
eftimation  of  the  public,  who  neglecls  to  conciliate  eloquent 
meiij  and  trufls  the  defence  of  his  meafures  to  thofe  who  have 
not  adequate  talents  for  that  purpofe  ;  whereas,  the  only  evil 
which  accrues  from  the  promotion  of  a  clergyman  to  the  pulpit, 
which  he  has  no  ability  to  fill  as  he  ought,  is  the  fatigue  of  the 
audience,  and  the  difcredit  of  that  fpecies  of  public  inftru£tion  ; 
an  evil  fo  general,  that  no  individual  patron  would  dream  of 
facrificing  to  it  his  particular  intereft.  The  clergy  are  generally 
appointed  to  their  fituations,  by  thofe  who  have  no  intereft  that 
they  mould  pleafe  the  audience  before  whom  they  fpeak ;  while 
the  very  reverfe  is  tire  cafe  in  the  eloquence  of  the  Bar,  and 
of  Parliament.  We  by  no  means  would  be  underftood  to  fay, 
that  the  clergy  fhould  owe  their  promotion  principally  to  their 
eloquence,   or  that  eloquence  ever  could,  confiftently  with  the 
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conftitution  of  the  Englifh  Church,  be  made  a  common  caufe 
of  preferment.  In  pointing  cut  the  total  want  of  connexion 
between  the  privilege  of  preaching,  and  the  power  of  preaching 
well,  we  are  giving  no  opinion  as  to  whether  it  might,  or  might 
not,  be  remedied  ;  but  merely  dating  a  fact.  Pulpit  difcourfes 
have  infenfibly  dwindled  from  fpeaking  to  reading ;  a  practice, 
of  itfelf  fufficient  to  ftifle  every  germ  of  eloquence.  It  is  only 
by  the  frefh  feelings  of  the  heart,  that  mankind  can  be  very 
powerfully  affected.  What  can  be  more  ludicrous,  than  an 
orator  delivering  ftale  indignation,  and  fervour  of  a  week  old  ; 
turning  over  whole  pages  of  violent  paflions,  written  out  in  Ger- 
man text ;  reading  the  tropes  and  apoftrophes  into  which  he  is 
hurried  by  the  ardour  of  his  mind ;  and  fo  affected  at  a  precon- 
certed line,  and  page,  that  he  is  unable  to  proceed  any  farther  { 

The  prejudices  o(  the  Englifh  nation  have  proceeded  a  good 
deal  from  their  hatred  to  the  French  ;  and,  becaufe  that  country 
is  the  native  foil  of  elegance,  animation,  and  grace,  a  certain 
patriotic  folidity,  and  loyal  awkwardnefs,  have  become  the  cha- 
racterises of  this  :  So  that  an  adventurous  preacher  is  afraid  of 
violating  the  ancient  tranquillity  of  the  pulpit ;  and  the  audi- 
ence are  commonly  apt  to  confuler  the  man  who  tires  them  lefs 
than  ufual,  as  a  trifler,  or  a  charlatan. 

Of  Britifh  education,  the  ftudy  of  eloquence  makes  little  or 
no  part.  The  exterior  graces  of  a  fpeaker  are  defpifed  ;  and. 
debating  focieties  (admirable  institutions,  under  proper  regula- 
tions) would  hardly  be  tolerated,  either  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
It  is  commonly  anfwered  to  any  animadverfions  upon  the  elo- 
quence of  the  Englifh  pulpit,  that  a  clergyman  is  to  recommend 
himfelf,  not  by  his  eloquence,  but  by  the  purity  of  his  life,  and 
the  foundnefs  of  his  doctrine ;  an  objection  good  enough,  if  any 
connexion  could  be  pointed  out  between  eloquence,  herefy,  and 
diffipation  :  But,  if  it  be  poffible  for  a  man  to  live  well,  preach 
well,  and  teach  well,  at  the  fame  time  ;  fuch  objections,  refting 
only  upon  a  fuppofed  incompatibility  of  thefe  good  qualities, 
are  duller  than  the  dullnefs  they  defend. 

The  clergy  are  apt  to  fhelter  themfelves  under  the  plea,  that 
fubjects  fo  exhaufled,  are  utterly  incapable  of  novelty  j  and,  in 
the  very  ftricteft  fenfe  of  the  word  novelty,  meaning  that  which 
was  never  faid  before,  at  any  time,  or  in  any  place,  this  may  be 
true  enough,  of  the  fir  ft  principles  of  morals  ;  But  the  modes 
of  expanding,  illuftrating,  and  enforcing  a  particular  theme,  are 
capable  of  infinite  variety  \  and,  if  they  w^re  not,  this  might  be 
a  very  good  reafon  for  preaching  common-place  fermons,  but  is 
a  very  bad  one  for  publiihing  them. 

We  had  great  hopes,  that  Dr  Rennel's  Sermons  would  have 
proved  an  exception  to  the  character  we  have  given  cf  fermons 
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in  general ;  and  we  have  read  through  his  prefent  volume,  with 
a  conviction,  rather  that  he  has  mifapplied,  than  that  he  wants, 
talents  for  pulpit  eloquence.  The  fubjects  of  his  fermons,  four- 
teen in  number,  are,  i.  The  confequences  of  the  vice  of  gaming: 
2.  On  old  age  :  3.  Benevolence  exclufively  an  evangelical  virtue  : 
4.  The  fervices  rendered  to  the  Englifh  nation  by  the  Church 
of  England,  a  motive  for  liberality  to  the  orphan  children  of 
indigent  minifters:  5.  On  the  grounds  and  regulation  of  national 
joy:  6.  On  the  connexion  of  the  duties  of  loving  the  brother- 
hood, fearing  God,  and  honouring  the  King  :  7.  On  the  guilt 
of  blood-thirftinefs  :  8.  On  atonement :  9.  A  vifitation  fermon  : 
10.  Great  Britain's  naval  ftrength,  and  infular  fituation,  a  caufe 
of  gratitude  to  Almighty  God:  11.  Ignorance  productive  of 
atheifm,  anarchy,  and  fuperrtition  :  12.  13.  14.  On  the  fting  of 
death,  the  ftrength  of  fin,  and  the  victory  over  them  both  by 
Jefus  Chrift. 

Dr  Kennel's  firft  fermon,  upon  the  confequences  of  gaming, 
is  admirable  for  its  ftrength  of  language,  its  found  good  fenfe, 
and  the  vigour  with  which  it  combats  that  deteflable  vice.  From 
■this  fermon,  we  fliall,  with  great  pleafure,  make  an  extract  of 
fome  length. 

'  Farther,  to  this  fordid  habit,  the  Gamefler  joins  a  difpontion  to 
fraud,  and  that  of  the  meanejl  caft.  To  thofe  who  foberly  and  fairly 
appreciate  the  real  nature  of  human  actions,  nothing  appears  more 
in  confident  than  that  focieties  of  men,  who  have  incorporated  themfelves 
for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  gaming,  fhould  difclaim  fraud  or  indirection, 
or  affect  to  drive  from  their  affemblies  thofe  among  their  affociates 
whofe  crimes  would  reflect  difgrace  on  them.  Surely  this,  to  a  confi- 
derate  mind,  is  as  folerqn  and  reiined  a  banter  as  can  well  be  exhibited  : 
For  when  we  take  into  view  the  vaft  latitude  allowed  by  the  moil 
upright  gamefters  ;  when  we  reflect  that,  according  to  their  precious 
cafuittry,  every  advantage  may  be  legitimately  taken  of  the  young,  the 
unwary,  and  the  inebriated,  which  fupeiior  coolnefs,  fkill,  addrels,  and 
actiy/ty  can  fupply,  we  mud  look  upon  pretences  to  honefty  as  a  mofc 
fhamelefs  aggravation  of  their  crimes.  Even  if  it  were  poilible  that, 
in  his  own  piacticcs,  a.  man  might  be  a  fair  gamester,  yet,  for  the 
refult  pi  the  extended  frauds  committed  by  his  fellows,  he  lUncs  deeply 
accountable  to  God,  his  country,  and  his  confeience.  To  a  fyftem 
uecefiarily  implicated  with  fraud  ;  to  affociations  of  men,  a  large  majority 
of  whom  fublift  by  fraud  ;  to  habits  calculated  to  poifon  the  feurce  and 
principle  of  all  integrity,  he  gives  efficacv,  countenance,  and  concur- 
rence. Even  his  virtues  he  fullers  to  be  fubfidiary  to  the  caufe  of  vice. 
He  fees,  with  calmnek,  depredation  committed  daily  and  hourly  in  his 
company,  perhaps  under  his  very  roof.  Yet  men  of  this  description 
declaim  (fo  defperately  deceitful  is  the  heart  of  man)  againft  the  very 
knaves  they  cherifh  arid  protect,  and'  whom,  perhaps,  with  fome  poor 
iophiftical  tefuge  Ijt  a  worn-out   confeience,  they  even  imitate.     To 
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fuch,  let  the  Scripture  fpeak  with   emphatical  decifion — >(i  When  thou, 
fawefi  a  thief,  then  thou  confentedfi  with  him.  " 

The  reader  will  eafily  obferve,  in  this  quotation,  a  command 
of  language,  and  a  power  of  ftyle,  very  fuperior  to  what  is  met 
with  in  the  great  mafs  of  fermons.  We  mall  make  one  more 
extract. 

*  But  ib  addition  to  fraud,  and  all  its  train  of  crimes,  propenfities 
and  habits  of  a  very  different  complexion  enter  into  the  compofition  of 
a  Gamefter  :  a  moft  ungovernable  ferocity  of  disposition,  however 
for  a  time  difguifed  and  latent,  is  invariably  the  refult  of  his  fyftem  of 
conduct.  Jealoufy,  rage,  and  revenge,  exift  among  gamefters  in  their 
worft  and  molt  frantic  exceffes,  and  end  frequently  in  confequences  of 
the  moft  atrocious  violence  and  outrage.  By  perpetual  agitation,  the 
malignant  paffions  fpurn  and  overwhelm  every  boundary  which  difcretion 
and  confeience  can  oppofe.  From  what  fource  are  we  to  trace  a  very 
large  number  of  thofe  murders,  fanctioned  or  palliated  indeed  by  cuftom, 
but  which  itand  at  the  tribunal  of  God  precifely  upon  the  fame  grounds 
with  every  other  fpecies  of  murder  ? — From  the  gaming  table,  from  the 
nocturnal  receptacles  of  diftraction  and  frenzy,  the  Duellift  rufhes  with 
his  hand  lifted  up  againft  his  brother's  life  ! — Thofe  who  are  as  yet  on 
the  threuWd  of  thefe  habits,  mould  be  warned,  that  however  calm  their 
natural  temperament,  however  meek  and  placable  their  difpofiti on,  yet 
that,  by  the  events  which  every  moment  arife,  they  Hand  expofed  to 
the  ungovernable  fury  of  themfelves  and  others.  In  the  midft  of  fraud, 
protected  by  menace  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  of  defpair  ; 
irritated  by  a  recollection  of  the  meannefs  of  the  artifices,  and  the  bafe- 
nefs  of  the  hands  by  which  utter  and  remedilefs  ruin  has  been  inflicted  ; 
in  the  midft  of  thefe  feelings  of  horror  and  diftraction,  it  is,  that  the 
voice  of  brethrens  blood  °  cricth  unto  God  from  the  ground" — "  and 
now  art  thou  curfed from  the  earth,  which  halh  opened  her  mouth  to  receive 
thy  brother's  blood  from  thy  hand.  "  Not  only  THOU  who  actually 
ftieddeft  that  blood,  but  thou  who  art  the  artificer  of  death — thou  who 
adminiftereft  incentives  to  thefe  habits — who  diffeminateft  the  practice 
of  them — improveft  the  (kill  in  them — fharpeneft  the  propenfity  to  them 
— at  thy  hands  will  it  be  required,  furely,  at  the  tribunal  of  God  in 
the  next  world,  and  perhaps,  in  moft  inftances,  in  his  diftributive  and 
awful  difpenfations  towards  thee  and  thine  here  on  earth.  ' 

Having  paid  this  tribute  of  praife  to  Dr  Rennel's  firft  fer- 
nion,  we  are  forry  fo  foon  to  change  our  eulogium  into  cenfure, 
and  to  blame  him  for  having  felected  for  publication,  fo  many 
fermons  touching  directly  and  indirectly  upon  the  French  Re- 
volution. We  confefs  ourfelves  long  fince  wearied  with  this 
kind  of  difcourles,  befpattered  with  blood  and  brains,  and  ring- 
ing eternal  changes  upon  atheifm,  cannibalifm,  and  apoftafy. 
Upon  the  enormities  of  the  French  Revolution,  there  can  be 
but  one  ©pinion  ;  but  the  fubject  is  not  fit  for  the  pulpit.     The 
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public  are  dlfgufted  with  it  to  fatiety  •,  and  we  can  never  help 
remembering,  that  this  politico-orthodox  rage  in  the  mouth  of 
a  preacher,  may  be  profitable,  as  well  as  fincere.  Upon  fuch 
fubjects  as  the  murder  of  the  Queen  of  France,  and  the  great 
events  of  thefe  days,  it  is  not  poUxble  to  endure  the  draggling 
and  the  daubing  of  fuch  a  ponderous  limner  as  Dr  Rennel,  after 
the  ethereal  touches  of  Mr  Burke.  In  events  fo  truly  horrid  in 
themfelves,  the  field  is  fo  eafy  for  a  declaimer,  that  we  fet  little 
value  upon  fuch  declamation  ;  and  the  mind,  on  fuch  occafions, 
fo  eafily  outruns  ordinary  defcription,  that  we  are  apt  to  feel 
more,  before  a  mediocre  oration  begins,  than  it  ever  aims  at 
infpiring. 

We  are  furprifed  that  Dr  Rennel,  from  among  the  great  num- 
ber of  fubjects  which  he  mutt  have  difcuffed  in  the  pulpit,  (the 
interefl  in  which  mufl  be  permanent  and  univerfal),  mould  have 
pubiifhed  fuch  an  empty  and  frivolous  fermon,  as  that  upon  the 
victory  of  Lord  Nelfon  ;  a  fermon  good  enough  for  the  garrulity 
of  joy,  when  the  phrafes,  and  exultation  of  the  Porcupine,  or 
the  True  Briton,  may  pafs  for  eloquence  or  fenfe ;  but  utterly 
unworthy  of  the  works  of  a  man  who  aims  at  a  place  among  the 
great  teachers  of  morality  and  religion. 

Dr  Rennel  is  apt  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  a  holy  bully, 
an  evangelical  fwaggerer,  as  if  he  could  carry  his  point  againlt 
infidelity  by  big  words  and  ftrong  abufe,  and  kick  and  cuff  men 
into  Chriflians.  It  is  a  very  eafy  thing  to  talk  about  the  (hallow 
impoftures,  and  the  filly  ignorant  fophifms  of  Voltaire,  Rouffeau, 
Condorcef,  D'Alembert,  and  Volney,  and  to  fay  that  Hume  is 
not  worth  anfwering.  This  affectation  of  contempt  will  not  do. 
While  thefe  pernicious  writers  have  power  to  allure  from  the 
Church  great  numbers  of  profelytes,  it  is  better  to  ftudy  them 
diligently,  and  to  reply  to  them  fatisfactorily,  than  to  veil 
indolence,  want  of  power,  or  want  of  induftry,  by  a  pretended 
contempt  ;  which  may  leave  infidels  and  wavering  Chriflians  to 
fuppofe  that  fuch  writers  are  abufed,  becaufe  they  are  feared  ; 
and  not  anfwered,  becaufe  they  are  unanfwerable.  -While  every 
body  was  abufing  and  defpifing  Mr  Godwin,  and  while  Mr 
Godwin  was,  among  a  certain  defcription  of  underllandings, 
increafing  every  day  in  popularity,  Mr  Malthas  took  the  trouble 
of  refuting  him^  and  we  hear  no  more  of  Mr  Godwin.  We 
recommend  this  example  to  the  confederation  of  Dr  Rennel, 
who  feems  to  think  it.  more  ufeful,  and  more  pleafant,  to  rail 
than  to  fight. 

After  the  world  has  returned  to  its  fober  fenfes  upon  the  me- 
rits of  the  ancient  philofophy,  it  is  amufing  enough  to  fee  a  few 
had  bends  bawling  for  the  reftoration  of  exploded  errors,  and  pair. 
infatuation.     We  have   fome  dozen  of  plethoric  phrafes  about 
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Ariftotle,  who  Is,  in  the  eftimation  of  the  Do&or,  et  rex  elfutor 
bonus,  and  every  thing  elfe  ;  and  to  the  neglect  of  whofe  works, 
he  feems  to  attribute  every  moral  and  phyiical  evil  under  which 
the  world  has  groaned  for  the  laft  century.  Dr  Rennet's  admira- 
tion of  the  antients  is  fo  great,  that  he  confiders  the  works  of  Ho- 
mer to  be  the  region  and  depofitary  of  natural  law  and  natural 
religion  (p.  318).  Now,  if,  by  natural  religion,  is  meant  the  will 
of  God  collected  from  his  works,  and  the  necellity  mm  is  under 
of  obeying  it ;  it  is  rather  extraordinary  that  Homer  mould  be  fo 
good  a  natural  theologian,  when  the  divinities  he  has  painted,  are 
certainly  a  more  drunken,  quarrelfome,  adulterous,  intriguing, 
lafcivious  fet  of  beings,  than  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  moit  pro- 
fligate court  in  Europe;  There  is,  every  now  and  then,  fomc 
plain,  coarfe  morality  in  Homer  :  Buf  the  mod  bloody  revenge, 
and  the  moft  favage  cruelty  in  warfare,  the  ravifhing  of  women, 
and  the  fale  of  men,  &c.  &c.  &c.  are  circumftances  which  the 
old  bard  feems  to  relate  as  the  ordinary  events  of  his  times,  with- 
out ever  dreaming  that  there  could  be  much  harm  in  them ;  and 
if  it  be  urged  that  Homer  took  his  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  from 
a  barbarous  age,  this  is  jufl  faying,  in  other  words,  that  Homer 
had  very  imperfect:  ideas  of  natural  law. 

Having  exhaufted  all  his  powers  of  eulogium  upon  the  times 
that  are  gone,  Dr  Rennel  indemnifies  himfelf  by  the  very  novel 
practice  of  declaiming  againft  the  prefcnt  age.  It  is  an  evil  age — 
an  adulterous  age — an  ignorant  age — an  apojlate  age — and  a  foppijh 
age.  Of  the  propriety  of  the  Tail  epithet,  our  readers  may  per- 
haps be  more  convinced,  by  calling  to  mind  a  clafs  of  fops  not 
ufually  defignated  by  that  epithet — men  clothed  in  profound  black, 
with  large  canes,  and  ftrange  amorphous  hats — of  big  fpeech,  and 
imperative  prefence — talkers  about  Plato — great  affecters  of  feni- 
lity — defpifers  of  women,  and  all  the  graces  of  life — fierce  foes 
to  common  fenfe — ahufive  of  the  living,  and  approving  no  one 
who  has  not  been  dead  for  at  lea  ft  a  century.  Such  fops,  as  vain, 
and  as  (hallow  as  their  fraternity  in  Bond-ftreet,  diirer  from  them 
only  as  Gorgonius  differed  from  Rufi.llus. 

In  the  ninth  Difcourfe,  (p.  226.),  we  read  of  St  Paul,  that  he 
had  *  an  heroic  zeal,  directed,  rather  than  bounded,  by  the  niceft 
difcretion — a  confcious  and  commanding  dignity,  foftened  by  the 
meekeft  and  molt  profound  humility. '  This  is  intended  for  a  fine 
piece  of  writing  ;  but  it  is  without  meaning  :  for,  if  words  have 
any  limits,  it  is  a  contradiction  in  termis  to  lay,  of  the  fame  per- 
fon,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  is  nkrly  riifcrret,  and  heroically 
zealous  ;  or  that  he  is  profoundly  humble,  and  imperatively  dig- 
nified :  and  if  Dr  Rennei  means,  that  Si  V.r.>]  thefe  quj- 
at  difFerent  times,  .  1  or 
:-n  the  other. 
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Sermons  are  fo  feldom  examined  with  any  considerable  degree 
of  critical  vigilance,  that  we  are  apt  to  difcover  in  them  lometimes 
■a  great  laxity  of  affertion  :  fuch  as  the  following — 

«  Labour  to  be  undergone,  afflictions  to  be  borne,  contradictions  to 
fee  endured,  danger  to  be  braved,  intereft  to  be  defpifed  in  the  bell  and 
inoft  flourifhing  ages  of  the  Church,  are  the  perpetual  badges  of  far  the 
greater  part  of  thofe  who  take  up  their  crofs  and  follow  Chrift. ' 

This  paffage,  at  firft,  ftruck  us  to  be  untrue  -,  and  we  could 
not  immediately  recollect  the  afflictions  Dr  Rennel  alluded  to,  till 
it  occurred  to  us,  that  he  muft  undoubtedly  mean  the  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty  actions  which,  in  the  courfe  of  eighteen  months, 
have  been  brought  againft  the  clergy  for  non-refidence. 

Upon  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  Roman  Catholics  in 
this  country,  Dr  Rennel  is  laughable.  We  mould  as  foon  dream, 
that  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancafter  would  break  out  afrefh,  as 
that  the  Proteftant  religion  in  England  has  any  thing  to  apprehend 
from  the  machinations  of  Catholics.  To  fuch  a  fcheme  as  that  of 
Catholic  emancipation,  which  has  for  its  object,  to  reftore  their 
natural  rights  to  three  or  four  millions  of  men,  and  to  allay  the 
fury  of  religious  hatred,  Dr  Rennel  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a 
very  ftrenuous  antagonist.  Time,  which  lifts  up  the  veil  of  po- 
litical my  fiery,  will  inform  us  if  the  *  Doctor  has  taken  that  fide 
of  the  queftion  which  may  be  as  lucrative  to  himfelf,  as  it  is  ini- 
mical to  human  happinefs,  and  repugnant  to  enlightened  policy. 

Of  Dr  RennePs  talents  as  a  reafbner,  we  cerrainly  have  formed 
no  very  high  opinion,  Unlefs  dogmatical  affertion,  and  the  prac- 
tice (but  too  common  among  theological  writers)  of  taking  the 
thing  to  be  proved,  for  part  of  the  proof,  can  be  confidered  as  evi- 
dence of  a  logical  under  Handing,  the  fpecimens  of  argument  Dr 
E.ennel  has  afforded  us,  are  very  infignifkant.  For  putting  ob- 
vious truths  into  vehement  language  ;  for  expanding  and  adorn- 
ing moral  inftructinn  ;  this  gentleman  certainly  pofTe'ffes  confider- 
able talents  :  and  if  he  will  moderate  his  infolence,  fteer  clear  of 
theological  metaphyfics,  and  confider  rather  thofe  great  laws  of 
Chriftian  practice,  which  muft  intereft  mankind  through  all  ages, 
than  the  petty  queftions  which  are  important  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  for  the  time  being,  he  may  live  beyond  his  own 
days,  and  become  a  ftar  of  the  third  or  fourth  magnitude  in  the 
Englifh  Church. 

Art. 
>•  — — — — — . __ _^_______ 

*  It  is  not  meant,  by  this  pafTage,  to  queflion  the  good  faith  of  Dr 
Kennel's  opinions  upon  the  fubJ£#  of  Catholic  emancipation,  but  mere- 
ly to  exprefs  feme  curiofuy  as  to  the  rewards  which  await  thofe  eccle- 
fiaftics,  by  whole  determined  eppoiition  that  emancipation  Is  Jaid  \j' 
pavt  been  prevented,  or  (rather,  we  hope)  retarded. 
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statistical  Survey  of  France,  in  its  modern  divifions, 
would  be  a  work  eminently  calculated  to  attract,  and  to  re- 
pay, the  attention  of  the  politician,  and  of  the  public  at  large. 
The  publication  before  us,  though  it  comprehend  a  part  of  the 
fubjects  now  generally  denominated  Statiftics,  yet  embraces  fo 
many  other  topics,  as  to  furnifh  but  a  very  fuperficial  view  of 
thofe  which  we  confider  as  the  moil  important. 

In  the  year  1792,  Citizen  La  Vallee,  formerly  an  officer  in 
the  army,  accompanied  by  the  Meffieurs  Brion,  began  their  jour- 
ney through  the  different  departments.  Their  work  appeared  in 
numbers,  of  which  one  was  publifhed  every  month,  compre- 
hending the  account  of  one  department,  accompanied  by  a  fmall 
map,  with  defigns  of  the  principal  towns  and  moft  ftriking 
fcenery.  In  this  manner,  they  have  vifited  and  defcribed,  fuc- 
cefnvely,  all  the  departments  which  compofed  the  kingdom  of 
France  ;  to  which  are  added,  Savoy,  Geneva,  and  Corlica — in 
fhort,  all  which  now  conftitute  the  Republic,  excepting  the  Auf- 
trian  Netherlands,  and  the  countries  on  the  Rhine.  The  de- 
figns are  entitled  to  little  praife,  and  the  maps  are  by  no  means 
executed  with  neatnefs,  by  the  Meflrs  Brion. 

INI.  La  Vallee,  to  whom  the  compofition  of  the  work  was  en- 
trufted,  is  the  author  of  a  variety  of  publications,  none  of  which, 
we  believe,  have  attained  much  celebrity.  He  lays  claim,  how- 
ever, to  the  admiration  of  future  ages  ;  and,  with  a  modefiy  al- 
moft  peculiar  to  his  countrymen,  profeffes  his  confidence,  that, 
by  pofterity,  he  will  be  claffed  as  a  philofopher  of  no  mean  dif- 
tindtion. 

After  defcribing  the  towns,  and  the  general  appearance  of 
the  country,  through  which  he  travels,  M.  La  Vallee  details  the 
principal  events  of  which  they  were  the  theatre,  from  the  earli- 
eft  authentic  records,  to  the  downfal  of  the  monarchy  ;  and  adds 
a  biographical  account  of  the  moft  confpicuous  characters  which 
they  produced,  or  who  refided  in  them.  By  thefe  means  the  hif- 
torical  anecdotes  occupy  above  three  fourths  of  the  whole  work, 
and  leave  little  fpace  for  more  material  information,  had  the 
author  been  qualified  to  furnifh  it,  which  we  are  rather  difpofed 
.to  doubt. 

Yet  this  plan  would  have  had  its  attractions,  if  impartiality  had 
guided  the  pen  of  the  author  :  But  to  this  eflential  qualification 
of  an  hiftorian,  M.  La  Vallee  has  the  candour  not  even  to  pre- 
tend ;  and  confeffes,  that  his  indignation  at  tyranny,  and  hatred 
for  fuperftition,  prevents  him  from  viewing,  difpaffionately,  the 
V&iofls  of  kings  and  priefts.  The  manifeft  object  of  the  publi- 
cation, 
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cation,  indeed,  is  to  render  odious  to  the  French  nation,  every 
thing  which  had  been  held  facred  by  their  anceftors  ;  and  unfor- 
tunately the  civil  wars,  which  fo  long  devaluated  that  country, 
with  the  profound  ignorance  of  rational  religion,  which,  during 
the  middle  ages,  prevailed  over  all  Europe,  might  have  furnifhed 
our  author  with  very  ample  materials  for  farcafm,  without  hav- 
ing recourfe  to  mifreprefenfation.  But,  merely  to  confirm  opU 
nions  already  prevalent,  would  have  been  an  undertaking  un- 
worthy the  zeal  of  M.  La  Vallee,  in  the  caufe  of  liberty.  That 
Louis  XI.  and  Charles  IX.  were  tyrants,  is  a  truth  which  re- 
quires no  corroboration.  It  is  the  mild  benevolence  of  Louis 
XII.  the  munificence  of  Francis  I.  the  valour  and  magnanimity  of 
Henry  IV.  and  the  dazzling  fplendour  of  Louis  XIV.  which  are 
dangerous,  and  which  cannot  be  rendered  unpopular,  but  by 
talents  of  a  fuperior  defcription.  To  traduce  thefe  princes,  con- 
sequently, is  an  object  never  loft  fight  of  in  the  courfe  of  the 
performance. 

A  number  of  the  anecdotes  are  amufing,  and  well  related  ; 
the  fuperftitious  practices  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  their  grotefque 
proceffions,  and  artful  devices  to  enrich  the  Church  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  laity,  are  ridiculed  with  fome  humour  :  but  the 
too  faithful  defcription  of  the  horrors  perpetrated  during  the  ci- 
vil and  religious  wars,  ftamps  a  character  of  atrocity  on  the 
work,  which  deftroys  the  amufement  derived  from  fcenes  mere- 
ly ridiculous.  We  were  particularly  ftruck  with  the  lingular 
fenfibility  M.  La  Vallee  never  fails  to  difcover  :  He  feldom  ap- 
proaches a  c^y  without  burfting  into  tears,  at  the  recollection  of 
the  oppreflions  it  underwent  under  the  feudal  fyftem  ;  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  his  phi'anthropv  never  blazes  fo  violently,  as 
'during  the  government  of  Robefpierre.  At  that  period  he  never 
fpares  his  readers  a  fingle  barbarity  committed  during  the  old  re- 
gime ;  and  only  forgets  to  mention,  that  the  fcenes  paffing  be- 
fore his  eyesj  exceeded  in  horror,  all  that  the  hiftory  of  France 
could  furnifh  during  the  lapfe  of  fo  many  ages. 

This  publication  affords  a  lingular  proof  of  the,  prodigious  de- 
preciation of  affignats.  One  number  originally  colt  three  livres, 
from  this  it  gradually  rofe  to  120  livres  ;  and  when  the  affignats 
were  totally  decried,  the  price  was  fixed  to  two  livres,  in  money. 

Art.  XI.      The  General  Diffujicn  of  Knowledge,  one  great  Caufi  of  the 
Profpcrity  of  North  Britain.      With  an  Appendix,  containing  a   Pro- 
pria! for  Improving  the  prefent  Mode  of  Teaching  the  Greek  Lan- 
guage.     By  Alexander  Chriftifon,  one    of  the  Matters  of  the  High 
>•(..!  of  Edinburgh,  and  F.  R.  S.  Edin.      1802. 

i  re   £orn£  judicious   observations,  and  fome  very 
Y*       .'  Facts,  on, "a  moil  interefting  fubje£t ;  the  dif* 

mfton 
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fufion  of  knowledge  among  the  lower  orders  of  Scotland,  by  the 
parochial  feminaries  of  education.  It  is  indeed  a  deep  (tain  on  the 
character  of  the  prefent  age,  that,  afcer  that  inftitution  had  been 
proved,  by  the  experience  of  a  whole  century,  to  have  a  moil 
beneficial  influence  upon  the  intelligence,  the  induflry,  and  the 
morals  of  our  people,  it  mould  have  been  fuflered  to  fink  into 
inefficiency,  either  from  negligence,  from  a  beggarly  fpirit  of 
ceconomy,  or  from  motives  of  a  {till  more  illiberal  defcrip- 
tion.  Of  the  progrefs  of  this  evil,  we  have  long  been  afham* 
ed ;  but  we  were  not  aware  that  its  extent  was  already  fo 
great  as  it  is  defcribed  by  the  author  of  this  tract,  whofe  ftate- 
ments  appear  to  have  been  derived  from  very  accurate  inqui- 
ries. 

«  The  wretched  income  of  fome  eftablifhed  teachers,  particularly  pa- 
rifh  fchoolmafters,  is  becoming  every  day  worf'e.  Many  of  them  do  not 
earn  half  fo  much  as  a  journeyman  mafon.  The  unhappy  old  men  who 
are  in  the  profeffion,  muft  continue  in  it,  as  they  are  too  old  to  learn 
any  other  ;  but  many  of  them,  unkfs  the  income  be  rectified,  will  have 
no  fucceflbrs.  This  event  has  taken  place  already.  There  are  many 
parifh  fchools  vacant  :  becaufe  no  man  will  accept  of  them  with  fo  fmail 
a  reward  for  fevere  labour.  ' 

«  Accounts  have  been  received  from  427  parifhes.  The  average  in- 
come, for  each  fchoolmafter,  feems  to  be  between  23I.  and  24I.  a  year. 
The  amount  of  the  income  of  the  fchoolmafter,  in  each  of  the  427  pa- 
rifhes, was  taken  from  his  own  affidavit,  fworn  before  a  juilice  of  the 
peace.  There  is  good  reafon  to  think,  that,  when  the  lift  mail  be 
completed  for  the  whole  of  North  Britain,  the  average  will  be  ftill  low- 
er. Of  the  427  parifhes,  the  income  of  fix  is  lefs  than  iol.  a  year  each. 
One  is  61.  18s.  lod.  Several  of  the  fchoolmafters  fay,  that  they  could 
not  live  without  the  aid  of  their  relations.  A  journeyman/mafon  can 
earn  30I.  a  year. 

The  arguments,  on  which  Mr  Chriftifon  founds  the  neceffity 
of  directing  the  attention  of  the  L^iflature  to  this  public  cala- 
mity, are  not  diftinguifhed  by  novelty,  becaufe  the  topic  has 
been  long  fince  exhaufted,  to  the  fatisfaction  of  all  enlightened 
men.  He  has  fometimes  impaired  the  force  of  his  obfervations, 
by  an  injudicious  ambition  of  elegance  -,  but,  in  the  following 
paflage,  there  is  a  truth  and  warmth  of  defcription,  which  muft 
have  been  caught  from  immediate  feelings,  and  which  more  cor- 
rect composition  does  not  always  preferve. 

*  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  thing  more  interefting  on  this  globe, 
than  a  boy  of  genius,  in  the  lower  rank  of  life,  generous,  eL.  ated, 
virtuous  ;  refifting  the  allurements  of  his  play-fellows,  retiring  to  his 
books  and  meditations  ;  with  a  fcanty  education,  no  director  of  his 
ftudies,  few  books,  and  thofe  frequently  ill  chofen  ;  Overlooked  by  the 
rich,  worn  out  by  toil,  and  fomet'mes  diiTuaded  from  his  purfuits  by 
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a  weak  advifer  ;  lifting,  and  doubting,  and  comparing  ;  puzzled  with 
a  difficult  paiTage  in  fome  author  one  day,  and  enlightened  the  next ; 
hoping  that  he  may,  in  confequence  of  his  acquifitions,  reach  the 
higheft  degree  of  happinefs  which  a  man  of  virtue  can  attain  in  this 
world,  become  ufeful  to  his  country,  and  repay  his  parents  and  relations, 
for  all  their  toils,  and  care,  and  tendernefs.  ' 

We  have  underftood  from  public  report,  that  a  bill  is  to  be  in- 
troduced next  Seffion  of  Parliament,  to  adjuft  the  falaries  of  pa- 
rochial fchoolmafters.  As  feveral  attempts  of  the  kind  have  al- 
ready proved  abortive,  and  were  indeed  profecuted  with  a  lan- 
guor which  fcarcely  merited  fuccefs,  we  (hall  not  fubje£t  our- 
felves  to  the  chance  of  another  difappointment,  by  indulging  a 
very  fanguine  expectation  of  the  meafure,  or  beftowing  any 
portion  of  praife  by  anticipation.  If  fuch  a  propofal  fhall  be 
brought  forward,  we  can  only  with,  that  it  may  be  profecuted 
in  earneft,  and  with  fimplicity  ;  and  that,  all  idea  being  rejected 
either  of  artificial  modification  or  of  mifchievous  controul,  the 
means  of  education  may  be  opened  with  liberality  to  the  lower 
orders,  and  the  national  inftitution  fixed  on  a  permanent  and  re- 
fpe&able  footing. 

In  the  appendix  to  this  pamphlet,  Mr  Chriftifon  propofes,  that 
the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  language  fhould  be  united  with  that  of 
Latin,  in  the  courfe  of  education  which  boys  Teceive  at  the  High 
School  of  Edinburgh.  We  have  not  the  leaft  doubt  that  this  is 
a  practicable  improvement,  and  would  greatly  enhance  the  utili- 
ty of  that  refpe&able  feminary.  There  are  few  literary  men  in 
Scotland,  who  do  not  come  to  regret  that  unclaffical  negligence, 
which  almoft  excludes  Greek  literature  from  our  prefent  fyftem 
of  education.  At  a  mature  period  of  life,  we  are  at  length  forced 
to  fufpend  feverer  and  more  important  fludies,  in  order  to  ac- 
quire, very  imperfectly,  what  might  have  been  fecured,  with  eafe, 
at  an  earlier  age. 


Art.  XII.  ReJIecTions  at  the  Conchi/ion  of  the  War  :  Being  a  Sequel  to 
Refleftions  on  the  Political  and  Moral  State  of  Society  at  the  Clofe 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  The  Third  Edition,  with  Additions. 
By  John  Bowles  Eiq. 

Tf  this  peace  be,  as  Mr  Bowles  afTerts,  the  death-warrant  of  the 
A  liberty  and  power  of  Great  Britain,  we  will  venture  to  af- 
fert,  that  it  is  alio  the  death-warrant  of  Mr  Bowles's  literary  re- 
putation ;  and  that  the  people  of  this  ifland,  if  they  verify  his 
predictions,  and  ceafe  to  read  his  books,  whatever  they  may  lofe 
in  political  greatnefs,  will  evince  no  fmall  improvement  in  cri- 
tical acumen.  There  is  a  political,  as  well  as  a  bodily  hypo- 
chondriacs 3 
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chondriafis ;  and  there  are  empirics  always  on  the  watch  to  make 
their  prey,  either  of  the  one,  or  of  the  other.  Dr  Solomon, 
Dr  Brodum,  and  Mr  Bowles,  have  all  commanded  their  ihare 
of  the  public  attention  ;  but  the  two  former  gentlemen  conti- 
nue to  flourifh  with  undiminifhed  fplendour  ;  while  the  patients 
of  the  latter  are  fa  ft  dwindling  away,  and  his  drugs  falling  into 
difufe  and  contempt. 

The  truth  is,  if  Mr  Bowles  had  began  his  literary  career,  at  a 
period  when  fuperior  discrimination,  and  profound  thought,  not 
vulgar  violence,  and  the  eternal  repetition  of  rabble- roufing 
words,  were  neceffary  to  literary  reputation,  he  would  never 
have  emerged  from  that  obfeurity  to  which  he  will  foon  return. 
The  intemperate  paffions  of  the  public,  not  his  own  talents, 
have  given  him  fome  temporary  reputation ;  and  now,  when 
men  hope  and  fear  with  lefs  eagernefs  than  they  have  been  late- 
ly accuftomed  to  do,  Mr  Bowles  will  be  compelled  to  defcend 
from  that  moderate  eminence,  where  no  man  of  real  genius 
would  ever  have  condefcended  to  remain. 

The  pamphlet  is  written  in  the  genuine  fpirit  of  the  Wind- 
ham and  Burke  fchool ;  though  Mr  Bowles  cannot  be  called  a 
fervile  copyift  of  either  of  thefe  gentlemen,  as  he  has  rejected 
the  logic  of  the  one,  and  the  eloquence  of  the  other,  and  imi- 
tated them  only  in  their  headftrong  violence,  and  exaggerated 
abufe.  There  are  fome  men  who  continue  to  aftonifh  and 
pleafe  the  world,  even  in  the  fupport  of  a  bad  caufe  :  They  are 
mighty  in  their  fallacies,  and  beautiful  in  their  errors.  Mr 
Bowles  fees  only  one  half  of  the  precedent ;  and  thinks,  in  or- 
der to  be  famous,  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  be  in  the 
wrong. 

War,  eternal  war,  till  the  wrongs  of  Europe  are  avenged, 
and  the  Bourbons  reftored,  is  the  mafter-principleof  Mr  Bowles's 
political  opinions,  and  the  object  for  which  he  declaims  through 
the  whole  of  the  prefent  pamphlet. 

The  firft  apprehenfions  which  Mr  Bowles  feems  to  enter- 
tain, are  of  the  boundlefs  ambition  and  perfidious  character 
of  the  Firft  Conful,  and  of  that  military  defpotifm  he  has 
eftablifhed,  which  is  not  only  impelled  by  the  love  of  con- 
queft,  but  intereited,  for  its  own  prefervation,  to  defire  the  o- 
verthrow  of  other  ftates.  Yet  the  author  informs  us,  imme- 
diately after,  that  the  life  of  Bonaparte  is  expofed  to  more 
dangers  than  that  of  any  other  individual  in  Europe,  who  is  not 
actually  in  the  laft  ftage  of  an  incurable  difeafe  ;  and  that  his 
death,  whenever  it  happens,  muft  involve  the  diffolution  of  that 
machine  of  government,  of  which  he  muft  be  confidered  not 
only  as  the  fole  director,  but  the  main  fpring.  Confufion  of 
thought,  we  are  told,  is  one  of  the  trueft  indications  of  terror ; 

and. 
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and  the  panic  of  this  alarmift  is  fo  very  great,  that  he  cannot 
liften  to  the  confolation  which  he  himfelf  affords  :  for  it  appears, 
upon  ramming  up  thefe  perils,  that  we  are  in  the  utmoft  danger 
of  being  deftroyed  by  a  defpot,  whofe  fyftem  of  government,  as 
dreadful  as  himfelf,  cannot  furvive  him,  and  who,  in  all  human 
probability,  will  be  (hot  or  hanged,  before  he  can  execute  any- 
one of  his  projects  againft  us. 

We  have  a  good  deal  of  flourifhing,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
pamphlet,  about  the  effect  of  the  moral  fenfe  upon  the  liability 
of  governments;  that  is,  as  Mr  Bowles  explains  it,  the  power 
which  all  old  governments  derive,  from  the  opinion  entertained 
by  the  people  of  the  juftice  of  their  rights.  „If  this  fenfe  of  an- 
tient  right  be  (as  is  here  confidently  aflerted)  ftrong  enough  ul- 
timately to  reftore  the  Bourbons,  why  are  we  to  fight  for  that 
which  will  be  done  without  any  fighting  at  all  ?  And,  if  it  be 
ftrong  enough  to  reftore,  why  was  it  weak  enough  to  render  re- 
ftoration  neceiTary  ? 

To  notice  every  lingular  train  of  reafoning  into  which  Mr 
Bowies  falls,  is  not  pofiible  ;  and,  in  the  copious  choice  of  e- 
vils,  we  fhall,  from  feelings  of  mercy,  take  the  leaft. 

It  mult  not  be  forgotten,  he  obferves,  that  *  thofe  rights  of 
government,  which,  becaufe  they  are  ancient,  are  recognifed  by 
the  moral  fenfe  as  lawful,  are  the  only  ones  which  are  compa- 
tible with  civil  liberty. '  So  that  all  queftions  of  right  and 
wrong,  between  the  governors  and  the  governed,  are  determinable 
by  chronology  alone.  Every  political  inftitution  is  favourable  to 
liberty,  not  according  to  its  fpirit,  but  in  proportion  to  the  an- 
tiquity of  its  date  ;  and  the  (laves  of  Great  Britain  are  groaning 
under  the  trial  by  jury,  while  the  free  men  of  Afia  exult  in  the 
bold  privilege  tranfmitted  to  them  by  their  fathers,  of  being 
trampled  to  death  by  elephants. 

In  the  8th  page,  Mr  Bowles  thinks  that  France,  if  (he  remains 
without  a  king,  will  conquer  all  Europe  ;  and,  in  the  19th  page, 
that  (he  will  be  an  object  of  Divine  vengeance  till  (lie  takes  one. 
In  the  fame  page,  all  the  miferies  of  France  are  dated  to  be  a 
judgement  of  Heaven  for  their  cruelty  to  the  king  ;  and,  in  the 
33d  page,  they  are  difcovered  to  proceed  from  the  perfidy  of 
the  fame  king  to  this  country  in  the  American  conteft.  So  that 
certain  misfortunes  proceed  from  the  maltreatment  of  a  perfon, 
who  had  himfelf  occafioned  thefe  identical  misfortunes  before 
he  was  maltreated  :  and  while  Providence  is  compelling  the 
French,  by  every  fpecics  of  affli&ion,  to  refume  monarchial  go- 
vernment, they  are  to  acquire  fuch  extraordinary  vigour,  from 
not  acting  as  Providence  would  wifh,  that  they  are  to  trample 
on  every  nation  which  co-operates  with  the  Divine  intention. 
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In  the  6oth  page,  Mr  Bowles  explains  what  is  meant  by  Jaco- 
binifm  ;  and,  a>  a  concluding  proof  of  the  juftice  with  which 
the  character  is  drawn,  triumphantly  quotes  the  cafe  of  a  cer- 
tain R.  Mountain,  who  was  tried  for  damning  all  kings  and 
all  governments  upon  earth  ;  for,  adds  R.  Mountain,  'lama 
Jacobin.  '  Nobody  can  more  thoroughly  deteft  and  defpife  that 
reftlefs  fpirit  of  political  innovation,  which,  we  i'uppofe,  is  meant 
by  the  name  of  Jacobin  if m,  than  we  ourfelves  do ;  but  we  were 
highly  amufed  with  this  proof,  ab  ebriis  futoribus ',  of  the  proftra- 
tion  of  Europe,  the  laft  hour  of  human  felicity,  the  perdition 
of  man,  discovered  in  the  crapulous  eructations  of  a  drunken 
cobler. 

This  fpecies  of  evidence  might  certainly  have  efcaped  a  com- 
mon obferver.  But  this  is  not  all  \  there  are  other  proofs  of 
treafon  and  fedition,  equally  remote,  fagacious,  and  profound- 
Many  good  fubjects  are  not  very  much  pleafed  with  the  idea  of 
the  Whig  Club  dining  together;  but  Mr  Bowles  has  the  merit 
of  firft  calling  the  public  attention  to  the  alarming  practice  of 
fmging  after  dinner  at  thefe  political  meetings.  He  fpeaks  with 
a  proper  horror  of  tavern  dinners, 

•  — where  conviviality  is  made  a  ftimulus  to  difaffection — where  wine 
ferves  only  to  inflame  difloyalty — where  toafts  are  converted  into  a 
vehicle  of  fedition — and  where  the  powers  of  harmony  are  called  forth 
in  the  caufe  of  Difcord,  by  thole  hireling  fingers,  who  are  equally  ready- 
to  invoke  the  Divine  favour  on  the  head  of  their  King,  or  to  (train 
their  venal  throats,  in  chaunting  the  triumphs  of  his  bittereft  enemies.' 

All  complaint  is  futile,  which  is  not  followed  up  by  appro- 
priate remedies.  If  Parliament,  or  Catarrh,  do  not  fave  us, 
Dignum  and  Sedgwick  will  quaver  away  the  King,  fhake  down; 
the  Houfe  of  Lords,  and  warble  us  into  all  the  horrors  of  re- 
publican government.  When,  in  addition  to  thefe  dangers,  we 
reflect,  alfo,  upon  thofe  with  which  our  national  happinefs  is 
menaced,  by  the  prefent  thinnefs  of  ladies  petticoats  (p.  78.), 
temerity  may  hope  our  falvation,  but  how  can  ieafon  promife 
it? 

One  folitary  gle^m  of  comfort,  indeed,  beams  upon  us  in  read- 
ing the  folemn  devotion  of  this  modern  Curtius  to  the  caufe  of 
his  King  and  country — 

'  My  attachment  to  the  Bn'tifh  monarchy,  and  to  the  reigning  fa- 
mily, is  rooted  in  my  "  heart's  core.  " — My  anxiety  for  the  Britifh 
throne,  pending;  the  dangers  to  which,  in  common  with  every  other 
throne,  it  has  lately  been  expofed^  haa  embittered  mv  choiceft  comforts. 
■And.  1  mnly  vuvv,   before  Almighty  God,  to  devote  myfelf,  to 

the  ei  .he  maintenance  of  that  throne,  ' 

G  Whether 
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Whether  this  patriotifm  be  original,  or  whether  it  be  copied 
from  the  Upholfterer  in  Foote's  Farces,  who  fits  up  whole 
nights  watching  over  the  Britifh  conftitution,  we  fhall  not  flop 
to  inquire  ;  becaufe,  when  the  practical  effect  of  fentiments  is 
good,  we  would  not  diminifh  their  merits,  by  inveftigating  their 
origin.  We  ferioufly  commend  in  Mr  Bowles,  this  future  de- 
dication of  his  life  to  the  fervice  of  his  King  and  country  j  and 
confider  it  as  a  virtual  promife  that  he  will  write  no  more  in 
their  defence.  No  wife  or  good  man  has  ever  thought  of  ei- 
ther, but  with  admiration  and  refpect.  That  they  fliould  be 
expofed  to  that  ridicule,  by  the  forward  imbecility  of  friendfhip, 
from  which  they  appear  to  be  protected  by  intrinfic  worth,  is 
fo  painful  a  confideration,  that  the  very  thought  of  it,  we  are 
perfuaded,  will  induce  Mr  Bowles  to  defift  from  writing  on 
political  fubje&s. 

Art.  XIII.  Arfreffe  aux  Vrah  Hommes  de  blai,  a  ceux  qui  Gouver- 
nent,  comme  a  ceux  qui  font  Gcwvernes.  Par  J.  Kerrenfchwand. 
X/ondres.     Svo. 

'  T  Sow  thefe  feeds  of  truth, '  fays  the  author  of  this  publica- 
■*■  tion  in  his  preface,  '  in  the  beginning  of  a  new  century  j 
and  they  will  bear  fruit  when  it  pleafes  Providence. '  It  is  im- 
poffible  to  difpute  this :  But  we  flatter  ourfelves,  that  the  feed 
which  M.  Herrenfchwand  has  fown,  may  long  be  permitted  to 
lye  among  the  rocks  and  dry  places  upon  which  he  feems  con- 
fcious  that  it  has  fallen. 

The  truths  he  has  fet  himfelf  to  demonflrate,  are  the  three 
following:  I.  *  That  in  the  general  delign  of  the  univerfe,  " 
(we  translate  literally  his  own  inimitable  expreffions),  *  the  race 
of  man  was  deftined  to  develope  the  earth  in  all  its  different 
capabilities,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  develope  in  itfelf  all  the 
faculties  with  the  germs  of  which  it  had  been  provided  by  na- 
ture: 2.  That  there  ought  to  have  been  no  rulers  in  the  world, 
but  for  the  purpofe  of  promoting  this  double  developement : 
and,  3.  That  all  the  fovereigns  that  have  ever  exifted,  fo  far 
from  fulfilling  this  augufl  deftination,  have  never  once  failed, 
either  through  error  or  depravity,  to  be  the  fcourges  of  man- 
kind, and  the  fole  authors  of  the  miferies  that  have  afflicted  the 
world.  ' 

From  this  propofition  of  the  fubject,  we  will  confefs,  we  did 
not  know  very  well  what  to  expe£t,  and  had  read,  indeed,  very 
nearly  to  the  end  of  the  book,  before  we  could  attain  any  clear 
conception  of  the  author's  defign  in  compofing  it.  This  indo- 
cility,  which  we  do  not  pretend  to  diffcmble,  was  confiderablv 

affifted 
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.  affifted'by  the  novelty  of  the  jargon  in  which  the  work  is  com- 
poied,  and  the  fmguhir  tardinefs  with  which  the  parts  of  the 
argument  are  made  to  follow  one  another.  Thefe  difficulties, 
however,  we  have  at  length  furmounted,  or  imagine,  at  leaft, 
that  we  have  furmounted,  and  are  enabled  to  inform  our  readers, 
that  this  addrefs  contains  the  author's  view  of  the  natural  pro- 
grefs  of  human  fociety  to  opulence  and  refinement,  and  his 
own  infallible  recipe  for  maintaining  it  in  this  progrefs  with  un- 
interrupted profperity  for  ever. 

There  are  few  works,  upon  the  merits  of  which  it  is  fo  eafy 
to  decide,  as  this  which  is  now  before  us.  Whatever  is  juft  or 
true  in  it,  has  been  already  laid  before  the  public  in  a  much 
more  intelligible  manner  by  many  preceding  writers  ;  whatever 
is  new  and  original,  is  in  the  higheft  degree  extravagant  and 
abfurd.  Of  the  firft  fort  is  all  that  fpeculation  which  traces 
man's  inventions  to  his  neceffities,  and  (hows  the  dependence 
of  his  improvement  on  his  wants  ;  and  all  the  reafoning  that 
relates  to  the  variations  of  price,  and  the  natural  caufes  by 
which  production  and  confumption  are  adapted  to  each  o- 
ther !  Of  the  latter,  are  moft  of  the  author's  applications  of 
thefe  found  principles,  and,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  that  great 
difcovery,  for  the  fake  of  which  the  whole  book  feems  to  have 
been  written,  which  reveals  the  infeparable  connexion  between 
the  profperity  of  a  people,  and  the  profufe  expenditure  of  their 
iulers. 

It  would  be  altogether  intolerable  to  purfue  this  author 
through  the  melancholy  mazes  of  his  argument,  in  the  firft  half 
of  the  volume.  The  fubftance  of  it  is,  that  focieties  fubfifting 
by  hunting  or  pafturage,  '  are  monjlers  that  difhonour  man  and 
the  earth,  and  are  profcribed  by  the  general  defign  of  the  uni- 
verfe  :  '  That  every  fociety,  which  is  not  monflrous,  muft  be  com- 
pofed  of  hufbandmen,  manufacturers,  and  independent  con- 
sumers :  That  the  more  men  work,  the  more  fources  of  enjoy- 
ment they  will  poffefs  ;  and  that  there  is  no  way  to  keep  their  ge- 
nius and  their  induftry  conflantly  upon  the  increafe,  but  to 
provide  for  a  conftant  increafe  of  ready  money  in  the  hands  of 
the  independent  confumers.  He  then  crofTes  himfelf  in  devout 
ailonifhment,  that  this  great  difcovery  fhould  have  been  referved 
for  J.  Herrenfchwand  ;  and  that,  in  the  innumerable  crowd  ot 
thole  who  have  hitherto  guided  the  earth  by  their  counfels,  no 
one  inould  have  been  found,  who  was  capable  of  reducing  the 
fcience  of  human  profperity  to  this  fimple  problem.  We  can- 
not deny  ourftlves  the  pleafure  of  tranfcribing  the  fucceeding 
paragraph,  as  it  Rands  in  the  original  before  us  :  It  contains  a 
;C>  view  of  the  author's  whole  do£hine ;  and  we  are  per- 
G  2  fuaded, 
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fuaded,  that  no  one  can  read  it  through,  without  acknowledging 
that  it  is  impoflible  for  any  tranflation  to  do  it  juftice. 

'  Car  fafloit-fl  '  (fays  our  modeft  author)  «  une  fi  grande  penetration 
pour juger  que  nul  peuple  ne  pourroit  multiplier  fon  bien-etre  phyfique 
dans  une  progreffion  non-interrornpue,  fans  la  multiplication  non-inter- 
rompue  du  travail  de  fes  agriculteurs  et  de  fes  manufacturiers  ;  que  feft 
agriculteurs  et  fes  manufacturers  ne  pourroient  multiplier  leur  travail 
dans  une  progreffion  non-interrompue,  fans  la  multiplication  non-inter- 
rompue  de  la  confommation  de  fes  confemmateurs  independans  ;  et  que 
fes  confommateurs  independans  ne  pourroient  multiplier  leur  confomma- 
tion dans  une  progreffion  non-interrompue,  fans  la  multiplication  non- 
interrompue  des  metaux  precieux  en  munnoies  dans  leurs  mains  ? 

Such  is  the  ftyle  we  have  to  encounter  in  every  page.  But  the 
matter  begins  to  be  too  interefting  to  be  neglected. 

The  whole  wifdom  of  the  politician  being  thus  reduced  to  the 
determination  of  a  fmgle  problem,  viz.  By  what  means  is  it  pof- 
fible  to  multiply  to  infinity  the  current  money  of  the  confumer  ? 
the  author  fets  himfelf  about  the   refolution  of  it,  with   fuitable 
formality  and  precifion.     Before  difclofing  his   grand  fecret,  in- 
deed, he  is  mifchievous   enough  to  trifle   with  our  impatience,, 
through  fifty  pages  of  dreadful  preparation,  and  takes  an   infi- 
nite deal  of  pains  to  enumerate  the  various  fources,  from  which 
it  is  certain  that  this  fupply  cannot  be  derived  :  He  demonftrates, 
to  our  perfeft  fatisfa&ion,  that  this  inexhauftible  and  fwelling 
ftream    of  riches   cannot  poflibly  be   fupplied  by  the   labours  of 
the  hufbandman — nor  by  thole  of  the  merchant  or  manufacturer, 
— nor,  finally,  by  the   exertions  of  the   independent  confumer 
himfelf.     At   this  ftage  of  the   argument,  we  naturally  feel  our 
hearts  fink  in  deipair  within  us,  and  are  ready  to  give  all  up  for 
loft  :  for  our  infallible  author  had  already  defined,  a  legitimate 
fociety,  to  be  that  which  confifted  of  hufbandmen,  manufactu- 
rers, and  independent  confumers  ;  and  if  all  of  thefe  together 
could  not  help  the  latter  to  a  conftantly  increafing  fupply  of  mo- 
ney, it  feemed  inevitable,  that  the  '  defigns  of  the   univerfe  ' 
muft  be  fruftrated,  and  difficult  to  know  where  elfe  to  look  for 
afuftance.     In  the   midft  of  this  perplexity,  however,  our  au- 
thor comes  moft  opportunely  to  our   relief,  with  a  body  of  cho- 
fen  auxiliaries,  whom  he  introduces  by  the  name  of  «  confomma- 
teurs independans  par  excellence;  '  and  difpels  all  our  fears  in  a 
moment,  by  affuring  us,  that  thefe  gentlemen  have  it  in  their 
power  to  put  as  much  coined  money  in  the  pockets  of  the  other 
independent  confumers,  as  the  glory  of  the  univerfe  may  re- 
quire.    He  does  not  condefcend,  at  this  time,  to  give  any  fort 
of  explanation  of  the  grounds  of  this  affurance  ;  but  parades  his 
confommateurs  independans  par  excellence}  in  triumph,  through  ma- 
ny 
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ny  weary  pages;  and  expatiates,  with  much  complacency,  upon 
the  felicity  and  importance  of  the  invention.  After  aliening, 
again  and  again,  that  they  alone  have  the  power  of  increasing 
their  expenditure  at  pleafure,  and  repeating,  ten  times  over,  all 
that  had  been  faid  from  the  beginning  of  the  book,  about  con- 
fumptioTiy  and  devslopement,  and  p.b\fcal  good,  znd  the  univerfe,  he 
concludes  the  chapter  in  the  following  words,  which  we  beg 
leave  to  lay  before  our  readers  in  the  original,  from  the  fame  in- 
ability to  furnifh  them  with  an  adequate  tranflation,  which  was 
the  apology  for  3  former  quotation. 

'  Car  pofez  dans  un  peuple  ^augmentation  de  la  confommation  de  fes 
confommateurs  independans  par  excellence,  et  vous  poferez  auffi  nccef- 
fairement  l'augmentation  de  fa  confommation  generale  ;  pofez  l'augmen- 
tation dc  fa  confommation  generale,  et  vous  poferez  auffi  necefTairement 
l'augmentation  du  travail  de  fes  agriculteurs  et  de  fes  manufacturiers  ; 
pofez  l'augmentation  du  travail  de  fes  agriculteurs  et  de  fes  manufaiitu- 
riers,  et  vous  poferez  auffi  necefTairement  l'augmentation  des  revenus  an- 
nuels  de  fes  confommateurs  independans  ordinaires  ;  enlin  pofez  l'aug- 
mentation des  revenus  annuels  de  fes  confommateurs  independans  ordiV 
naires,  et  vous  poferez  auffi  necefTairement  l'augmentation  de  fa  confom- 
mation generale,  et  par  confequent  de  fa  profperite 

*  11  efl  done  de  toute  evidence,  que  la  confommation  des  confomma- 
teurs independans  par  excellence  eft  le  principe  adtif  et  le  reffort  princi- 
pal du  mecanifme  de  l'economie  politique  de  la  terre,  tel  que  l'univers 
l'a  lui-meme  arrete  dans  fon  deffein  general.  Ainfi,  gouverner  la  terre 
dans  les  vues  de  l'univers,  et  la  combler  de  gloire  et  de  bonheur,  n'a  du? 
definitivement  exiger  rien  de  plus,  que  de  favoir  feulement  bien  menager 
dans  chaque  peuple  la  confommation  des  confommateurs  independans 
par  excellence  ;  puifque  e'eft  de  cette  confommation  feule  qu'a  du  de- 
pendre  le  fort  entier  des  peuples.  ' 

All  this  time,  the  reader  is  left  to  guefs  what  manner  of  per. 
fons  thefe  confommateurs  par  excellence  may  be,  or  by  what  means 
they  are  to  be  enabled  to  work  fo  many  wonders,  It  is  not  till 
after  he  has  groped  his  way  through  thirty  more  pages  of  chaotic 
difTertation,  that  he  is  let  into  the  fir  ft  of  thefe  fecrets,  and 
given  to  underftand,  that  the  confommateurs  par  excellence  in  every 
fociety,  are  the  governors  in  that  fociety  ;  and  that  for  this  good 
reafon,  that  truly  they  require  an  infinitude  of  articles  of  manu- 
facture, both  for  their  own  accommodation,  and  for  the  public 
fervice  ;  and  that  their  qonfumption  being  unlimited,  they  are 
therefore  perfectly  qualified  to  develope  the  profperity  of  any 
nation,  by  occafioning  a  conftant  increafe  of  its  indulfry  and 
production  ! 

The  grand  fecret,  then,  for  enfuring  the  happinefs  of  a  peo- 
ple is,  for  its  rulers  to  fpend  as  much  as  poffiblej  and  the  one 
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provided  for,  no  more  money  can  polTibly  be  forced  into  the  cir- 
culation. It  may,  indeed,  be  ifTued  from  the  mint  and  the  ftamp- 
office  ;  bur  the  coin  will  be  melted  down  or  exported,  and  the 
paper  will  return  with  a  ftream  exactly  equal  to  that  in  which 
the  redundancy  was  ifTued.  If  there  be  at  the  time,  therefore, 
a  fufficiency  of  money  in  the  country,  the  twenty  millions  of 
government  paper,  inftead  of  being  abforbed,  and  continuing 
to  circulate  for  twenty-five  years,  will  all  return  immediately, 
or  be  depreciated  to  a  confiderable  degree,  if  payment  be  per- 
emptorily refufed.  If  this  happen  with  the  firit  iffue,  it  is  eafy 
to  conceive  what  mult  be  the  fate  of  the  thoufand  additional 
ones  that  are  to  follow,  with  a  progreffive  increafe  of  their  amount, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  boundlefs  developement  of  the  earth  and  its 
inhabitants.  The  bonus  of  one  half  per  cent,  intereft  will  not 
mend  the  matter  :  When  government  paper,  bearing  three  per 
cent,  is  not  faleable  at  a  difcount  of  more  than  thirty,  we  may 
imagine,  that  a  ftock  bearing  one  half  per  cent,  would  not  find 
many  purchafers  at  par. 

All  thefe,  however,  are  flight  errors  and  Qmiffions,  when 
compared  with  fome  others  that  are  included  in  the  very  plan 
and  conception  of  the  fyftem  ;  for  though  it  is  the  very  eflence 
and  objecl  of  the  whole  contrivance,  to  increafe  and  multiply 
the  riches  and  refources  of  the  government,  and  fo  to  enable  it 
to  fpend  a  great  deal  more  than  it  raifes  from  the  people  ;  yet 
nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  it  accomplishes  no  part 
or  tliis  object  \  and  that,  after  granting  all  the  impouibilities  for 
which  our  author  contends,  the  people  will,  upon  this  new  plan 
of  finance,  be  ftill  obliged  to  contribute,  in  gold  and  filver,  the 
whole  furn  and  quantity  which  the  government  iflues  to  them 
in  paper.  However  extraordinary  or  incredible  it  may  appear, 
that  a  man  fhouid  have  compoled  a  long  and  elaborate  work  in 
explanation  of  this  new  fyftem  of  economy,  without  being  aware 
of  a  fallacy  fo  obvious  and  fundamental,  it  is  not  the  lefs  certain 
that  it  exlfts,  and  may  be  made  evident  to  the  molt  carelefs  in- 
quirer, in  a  very  few  words. 

The  object  of  the  whole  fyftem,  is  to  maintain  a  conftantly 
increasing  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  goyernment  ;  and  this, 
our  author  alleges,  may  be  accomplished  by  means  of  public 
credit,  without,  any  preiTure  on  the  people.  To  us  it  is  very 
evident,  that  it  is  accomplifhed  entirely  by  the  contributions  of 
the  people  ;  and  that  he  derives  lefs  afhftance  from  public  cre- 
dit than  any  artificer  in  finance  that  ever  employed  it  as  an  in- 
itrument.  The  author  has  fuppofed,  that  the  government  iflues 
twentjy  millions  of  paper;,  and  pays  it  off  in  twenty-five  years, 
by  levying  an  annual  tax  of  one  million  upon  the  people.  If  this 
were  the   whole    fa£t,   it    would   be    plain,   that    the  people    paid 
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twenty-five  millions  in  gold  and  filver,  for  the  privilege  of  ufing 
twenty  millions  of  government  paper  for  a  certain  limited  time ; 
and  it  might  fairly  be  argued,  that  it  would  have  been  much 
better  to  have  iffued  their  own  gold  and  filver  to  them  at  once, 
in  larger  quantity,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate.  The  only  advantage 
that  can  poffibly  be  afcribed  to  this  fcheme,  is,  that  it  enables 
the  governors  to  anticipate  their  revenue  a  little,  and  to  fpend 
in  one  year  what  it  will  take  them  upwards  of  twenty  to  repay. 
Sound  politicians  will  doubt  whether  this  be  an  advantage  :  At 
any  rate,  it  is  an  advantage  by  no  means  peculiar  to  this  fyftem, 
Gnce  the  ordinary  device  of  borrowing  and  funding  poffeffes  it 
in  a  far  greater  degree. 

This,  however,is  by  no  means  a  view  of  the  whole  cafe  :  The 
expenditure  of  the  government  is  conftantly  to  increafe  ;  and  it 
is  evident,  that  if  they  iflue  twenty  millions  in  one  year,  they 
mull  iffue  at  leaft  as  many  the  year  after,  inftead  of  withdrawing 
one  of  thofe  millions  from  the  circulation.  If  they  iffue  none 
the  year  after,  it  is  evident,  that  they  diminifh  their  expenditure 
by  twenty  millions  j  and  by  twenty-one  millions,  if  they  redeem 
one  of  the  preceding  iffue.  It  is  neceffary,  therefore,  to  anfwer 
the  conditions  of  our  author's  own  problem,  that  the  government 
continue  every  year  to  iflue  at  leaft  as  large  a  fum  as  it  began 
with  iffuing ;  and  the  confequences  of  this  proceeding  are  pret- 
ty decifive  as  to  the  merit  of  M.  Herrenfchwand's  difcovery. 
In  order  to  liquidate  a  twenty-fifth  part  of  the  firft  iffue,  the 
people  muft  contribute  one  million  annually  in  fpecie,  and  that 
for  twenty-five  years.  For  the  fecond  iffue,  they  ffmfl:  make  a 
fimilar  contribution  ;  and  for  the  third,  and  the  fourth,  and  all 
the  fucceeding  iffues,  in  the  fame  proportion.  In  the  firft  year, 
therefore,  they  muft  bring  into  the  treafury  one  million  in  gold 
and  filver  ;  in  the  fecond,  two  millions-,  in  the  third,  three  ;  and 
fo  on  in  proportion,  till,  at^he  twenty-fifth  year,  they  will  be 
obliged  to  make  payment  of  no  lefs  than  twenty-five  millions  in 
fpecie.  As  the  firft  iffue  of  paper  will  now  be  completely  re- 
deemed, the  charge  will  not  mount  any  higher  ;  but  it  will  con- 
tinue at  this  rate  till  fome  variation  takes  place  in  the  annual 
quantity  of  paper  that  is  iffued,  with  which  it  will  rife  and  fall 
in  proportion  :  And  thus,  upon  the  whole,  the  people,  after  the 
elapfe  of  the  firlt  twenty-five  years  from  the  eftablifhment  of  this 
fyftem,  will  have  to  raile  an  annual  fum  of  t%uenty-five  millions  in, 
gold  and  filver,  in  return  for  an  annual  diftribution  of  twenty 
millions  of  government  paper  !  The  conclufion  follows  wish  the 
certainty  of  a  demonflration,  from  the  author's  own  premifes, 
and  certainly  affords  a  fatitfaclory  fpecimen  of  his  powers  of 
ning,  and  the  .lingular  textu        I  bi 
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With  thefe  obfervations,  we  joyfully  take  our  leave  of  the  fyf- 
tem  of  J.  Herrenfchwand.  The  puerilities  with  which  his  vo- 
lume concludes,  are  lefs  calculated  to  excite  ridicule,  than  com- 
paffion  ;  and  we  willingly  leave  his  admirers  to  enjoy  the  fpe£la- 
cle  of  a  perfidious  minifter  making  progrefTes  through  the  coun- 
try, in  a  moveable  pillory,  with  a  label  on  his  breaft  (p.  1 80.), 
and  all  the  other  melancholy  machinery  of  his  Utopia,  without 
cenfure  or  moleftation. 

Of  the  flyle  of  this  performance,  it  will  be  unneceffary  to  fay 
any  thing,  after  the  fpecimens  we  have  already  exhibited.  It  is 
certainly  quite  original  in  the  department  of  literature,  and  reads 
exactly  like  a  deed  of  conveyance,  or  an  indictment  for  a  libel, 
with  all  the  hiuendos  filled  up.  The  author  has  uniformly  over- 
laid his  meaning  with  words,  and  taken  fo  much  unfortunate 
pains  to  avoid  being  mifunderftood,  that  he  cannot  be  compre- 
hended  without  rhe  greatefl  exertion. 

To  fuch  of  our  readers  as  may  think  themfelves  entitled  to  an 
apology  for  having  been  fo  long  detained  on  an  article  of  this 
defcription,  we  beg  leave  to  intimate,  that  M.  Herrenlchwand  is 
a  very  old  offender;  that  he  has  already  beenwguiity  of  feveral 
quartos  on  the  fubject  of  political  economy  ;  and  that  no  lefs  an 
authority  than  Mr  Arthur  Young  has  announced  him  to  the 
world  as  '  one  of  the  greateft  political  geniufes  of  the  age.' 


Art.  XIV.      The    Utility   of  Country  Banks   conjidcred. 
London,   1802.     pp.   86. 
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hese  eighty-fix  pages,  of  which  not  more  than  twenty  are 
employed  on  the  fubje£l"  of  country  Banks,  afford  an  a- 
mufing  fpecimen  of  plagiarifm.  The  anonymous  author  ap- 
pears to  have  met  with  Kume's  Political  Difcourfes,  and  Smith's 
Inquiry,  a  fhort  time,  probably,  before  the  date  of  his  pamph- 
let, which  is  made  up  of  unacknowledged  extracts  from  thofe 
works,  mutilated  both  in  compofition  and  argument,  and  thrown 
together  into  a  fhapelefs  mafs.  By  a  diligent  fludy  of  thofe  ex- 
cellent models,  for  a  certain  number  .of  years,  he  may  perhaps 
qualify  himfelf  to  underftand  fuch  difquifitions  :  and,  by  the 
improvement  of  his  tafte  at  lead,  be  prevented  from  violating, 
as  he  has  done,  the  property  of  others. 

In  the  following,  extract,  our  readers  will  eafily  recognize  the 
fragments  of  a  pafTage  in  Smith's  chapter  on  the  wages  of  la- 
bour ;  but  they  will  alio  acknowledge,  how  much  the  tame 
iketches  of  one  artift  may  be  improved,  when  a  new  tone  of 
colouring  is  imparted  by  the  hand  of  a  greater  matter. 

*  AU 
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'  All  animals  multiply,  naturally,  in  proportion  to  their  means  of 
fubfiftence  ;  and  no  fpecies  can  ever  multiply  beyond  it.  In  civilized 
Society,  the  fcantinefs  of  fubliftence  among  the  lower  ranks  of  the  peo- 
ple, fets  a  limit  to  the  mukiplication  of  the  human  fpecies,  by  dtflroy- 
ing  a  great  part  of  the  children  produced  by  their  fruitful  maniages. 
When  labour  is  to  be  had,  and  is  liberally  rewarded,  the  lower  orders 
are  enabled  to  provide  better  for  their  children.  A.  greater  number  is 
confequently  reared,  and  added  to  the  national  (lock  of  population. 
It  neceffarily  does  this,  too,  as  nearly  as  poffible  in  the  proportion 
which  the  demand  for  labour  requires.  In  this  point  of  view,  we  may 
confider  the  inftitutions  which  tend  to  fet  it  in  motion.  The  manufactures 
of  a  country  are,  inventions  for  the  multiplication  of  the  human  fpeciep, 
and  the  propagation  of  intellectual  beings  ;  they  are  the  creative  powers  of 
thought,  happinefs,  and  moral  exijlence.  Without  fuch  foftering  efla- 
blifhments,  life  would  decay,  and  fociety  wither  at  its  root.  With 
fuch  aid,  the  demand  for  man  increafes,  and  the  reward  of  labour  ne- 
ceffarily encourages  the  marriages  and  multiplication  of  labourers  •  fo 
that  a  continual  increafing  demand  is  fupplied  by  a  continually  increas- 
ing population.  An  increafe  of  wealth  produces  the  liberal  reward  of 
labour,  which  is  the  caufe  of  increafing  population.  To  complain  of 
it,  is  to  lament  over  the  neceffhry  caufe  and  effect  of  the  greater!  public 
profperity. ' 

The  manner  in  which  the  principles  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations 
are  miftated,  is  almoft  as  ludricous  as  this  debafement  of  its 
compofition.  After  copying  the  initances  which  Smith  gives,  of 
the  various  commodities  that,  in  a  rude  {fate  of  commerce,  per- 
form the  functions  of.  money,  our  author,  adds  the  following 
example. 

*  We  may  add  another,  hitherto  unnoticed, .though  not  fo  clearly  a 
fpecies  of  exchange,  which  is  manure,  that  children  and  poor  perfons 
gather  on  the  poit-roads  in  Yorkfhire,  and  in  the  North,  where,  for 
the  excellence  of  its  quality,  it  is  valuable  to  the  farmer ;  and  I  am 
told  that  it  is  a  very  common  practice  for  poor  perfons  to  exchange  it 
for  coals,  or  other  neceffkries ;  thus  making  horfe  dung  a  fpecies  of 
money.  ' 

In  another  part  of  the  pamphlet,  we  are  promifed  the  *  ex- 
planation of  Some  phenomena  which  have  furprifed  the  rea- 
foners  on  finance.'  One  of  thefe  phenomena  .is,  '  the  in- 
creafing profperity  of  the  nation,  during  a  long  and  expenfive 
war. '  For  the  Solution  of  which,  he  deems  it  quite  enough 
to  tranferibe  Several  pages,  ltiil  without  acknowledgment,  of 
thofe  reafonings  by  which  Dr  Smith  (hews  that  the  expences 
of  foreign  war  may  be  defrayed  by  the  exportation  of  the  finer 
manufactures.  What  was,  in  fact,  a  particular  mode  of  na- 
tional expenditure,  our  pamphleteer  conceives  to  have  been  an 
.lion  to  the  national  wealth ;  and  he  explains  '  the  increafing 

profperity 
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profperity  of  the  nation,  during  a  long  and  expenfive  war,'  by 
a  feries  of  observations,  which  lead  Smith  himfelf  to  the  very 
different  conclusion,  '  that  manufactures  may  flourifh  amidft  the 
ruin  of  their  country,  and  begin  to  decay  upon  the  return  of  its 
profperity. ' 

Left  our  readers  fhould  be  milled,  by  us,  to  fuppofe  that  the 
whole  of  this  tract  is  tranfcription,  without  any  attempts  at  ori- 
ginal compofition,  we  have  Selected  one  or  two  paffages,  which  we 
do  not  remember  to  have  feen,  either  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations, 
or  in  the  Political  Difcourfes  of  Mr  Hume. 

«  As  grand  political  machines,  moving  the  great  levers  of  the  empire, 
and  .railing  the  ponderous  powers  of  war,  National  Banks  may  be 
contemplated  as  national  bulwarks,  towers  of  Strength,  and  edifices  of 
defence. ' 

'  Building,  though  c^onfiderably  checked  during  the  war,  has  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  proceeded  with  vigour  ;  and  houfes,  ltreets,  and 
towns  have  been  raifed,  as  fubftantially,  on  paper  currency,  as  brick  or 
{tone,  cemented  by  gold  or  filver,  could  have  built  them.  ' 

<  If  it  be  objected,  that  gold,  the  fight  of  which  fo  gratifies  the 
human  eye,  is  now  feldom  to  be  feen,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  is 
invifibly  performing  its  magic  effects  on  the  commerce  of  the  nation. 
We  may  be  affured,  that  every  guinea,  though  unfeen,  is  actively  em- 
ployed for  the  good  of  the  community  ;  its  paper  reprefentative  is  not 
intended  to  fupply  its  place,  that  it  may  fleep  in  idlenefs  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  goes  forth  to  feek  new  adventures  :  The  chryfal  of  the  day 
is  not  bred  up  in  idlenefs  ;  he  feldom  fleeps  long  in  the  iron  chefts  of 
bankers.  ' 

'  When  we  confider  the  effects  of  an  extended  commerce,  we  may 
trace  the  twenty  (hilling  note  of  a  \J-Iafgow  bank,  from  its  embaikation 
in  the  Clyde,  in  its  form  of  manufacture,  through  the  Weft  or  Eaft 
Indies,  till  it  returns,  in  the  fuite  of  a  Nabob,  who  fixes  it  in  a  palace 
which  he  builds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  native  city,  on  his  return 
from  Afia,  whither  he  himfelf  was  probably  firit  ferit  by  the'operation  of 
paper  currency. ' 


Art.  XV.  Bread;  or,  The  Poor.  A  Poem.  By  Mr  Pratt,  Author 
of  Sympathy,  Gleanings,  Sec.  Quarto.  Longman  &  Rees,  and 
Becket. 

HPhe  author  of  this  poem  profefles  to  inftruct,   as  well  as  amufc 

-*■      the   public  ;  to   intereft   their  humanity,  by  an  account  of 

the  fufferiugs  of  the  poor,   and  enlighten  their  underftandings  by 

this  profound  lefTon  of  political  ccconomy,  that  fcarcity  is  occa- 

tirdy  by   monopoly,    'and  lately  took   place  after  molt 
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plentiful  harvefts.  We  muft  confefs,  we  did  not  expect;  that  a 
poem,  written  profeffedly  on  that  fyftem,  would  add  much  to  the 
prefent  ltock  of  knowledge  :  We,  however,  perfevcred  in  re 
it,  in  hopes  that  the  excellence  of  the  poetry  would  make  ibme 
amends  for  the  abfurdity  of  the  db&rine  ;  and  were  perfectly  dif- 
pofed  to  forget  the  fallacy  of  Mr  Pratt's  arguments,  in  the  fire 
of  his  numbers.  After  an  attentive  perufal  of  the  whole  work, 
however,  Mr  Pratt's  poetry  and  philofophy  feemed  to  us  fo  much 
on  a  par,  that  we  thought  it  extremely  probable  thrrt  both  would 
be  entirely  forgotten  before  the  Pirft  Number  of  this  publication 
could  iflue  from  the  prefs.  As  we  profefs  to  confine  our  criti- 
cifms  to  works  which  are  likely  to  engage  fome  portion  of  pub- 
lic attention,  we  did  not  feel  ourfelves  called  upon  to  quote  me- 
taphors which  feemed  doomed  to  quiet  repofe  in  a  muff  fhop,  or 
comment  on  fimiles  which  would  be  known  only  to  the  paltry 
cook. 

In  this  idea,  we  have  been  fo  much  miftaken,  that  we  ought 
to  be  more  cautious  how  we  indulge  fuch  conjectures  in  future. 
A  fecond  edition  was  announced  iome  time  ago,  and  the  public 
was,  at  the  fame  time,  informed,  that,  on  account  of  the  great 
variety  of  valuable  information  which  the  work  contained,  the 
tide  was  changed  from  *  Bread,  or,-  The  Poor,'  to  '  The  Poor, 
or,  Bread.  *■  If  a  work  was  palled  over,  which,  in  the  courfe  of 
a  few  months,  has  received  lb  ftrong  a  mark  of  public  approba- 
tion, it  might  juftly  be  attributed  to  the  obfeurity  of  the  Re- 
viewers, not  of  the  poem ;  and  where  fo  much  folicitude  is  dis- 
played in  the  adjustment  of  a  title,  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  the 
author  has  bellowed  no  common  portion  of  labour  in  the  com- 
pofition  of  the  work. 

The  poem  opens,  as  might  be  expected,  with  earned  invoca- 
tions to  fpirits  of  Pity,  Benevolence,  and  the  '  bleft  mufe  of 
Sympathy. '  In  the  midft  of  thefe,  Mr  Pratt  introduces  himfelf 
and  his  fubje£t  in  the  following  lines — 

'   I  fing  the  Poor  !  for  them  invite  the  lyre, 
For  them  alone  I  alk  the  poet's  fire  ; 
For  them,  at  hours  forbade  to  touch  the  living, 
Late  from  the  grave  efcap  d,   1  yearn  to  ling. ' 

It  muft  be  confefled,  that  Mr  Pratt  has  made  a  valuable  addition 
to  all  former  defcriptions  of  modern  bards,  by  this  interefting 
portrait  of  himfelf.  We  admit,  that  there  is  great  fpirit  in  Pope's 
defcription  of  the  poet 

— '  Who,  lucked  from  ink  and  paper,  fcrawls 
With  defp'rate  charcoal  round  h  s  darkened  walls  ;  ' 

Or  «  he  who,  high  in  Drury  Lane, 
Lulled  by  loft  zephyrs  through  the  broken  pane, 
Rhymes  ere  he  wakes,  and  print:-  before  terra  elids. ' 

But 
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But  both  thefc  fituatioms  are  certainly  lefs  pithirefque  than  that 
of  our  author  *  yearning  to  fing, '  after  having  recently  made  his 
efcape  from  the  grave,  and  touching  the  firing  at  forbidden  hours. 
Mr  Pratt,  after  indulging  his  yearnings  for  about  thirty  or  forty 
lines,  becomes  apprehenlive  left  the  reader  mould  have  forgotten 
that  he  was  ringing,  and  alio  what  he  was  finging  about ;  ior,  he 
again  informs  him, 

*  1  fing  the  Poor  !  thy  poor,  my  native  land, 
Ere  while,  and  not  remote,  a  blithfome  band, 
A  ruddy,  recklefs,  merry-hearted  crew, 
Frefh  as  their  herbage  wafh'd  in  morning  dew, 
Light,  buoyant,  airy,  as  their  upland  gales, 
Firm  as  their  hills,  and  teeming  as  their  vales  : 
Their  lambs  lefs  gamefome,  when,  day-labour  done, 
They  fought  the  (hade,  or  f.olick'd,  where  the  fun 
Threw  his  laft  beams  on  flower-wreath'd  cafements  fmall, 
Gilt  the  young  leaves,  or  play'd  on  cottage  wall  ; 
Lefs  gay  the  birds  that  carol'd  o'er  their  heads, 
Built  in  their  bowers,  or  netted, round  their  flieds.  ' 

This  is  one  of  the  molt  fplendid  exertions  of  Mr  Pratt's  mufe ; 
we  have  therefore  quoted  the  whole  paffage.  The  images,  it  muft 
be  obferved,  are  rather  bold,  than  judicious  ;  they  have  no  fort 
of  connexion  with  each  other,  except  what  the  rhymes  have  ac- 
cidentally fuggefted  ;  and  the  defcription,  taken  together,  has  not 
the  mod  diilant  reftmbhnce  to  any  thing  that  ever  exifted,  far 
lefs  to  the  obje£t  it  refers  to.  A  blithfome  band,  *  ruddy,  reck- 
lefs, and  frefh  as  herbage  wafh'd  in,  morning  dew, '  may  be  con- 
ceived •,  but  when  this  band  becomes  light  as  air,  firm  as  hills, 
teeming  as  vales — to  crown  all,  more  frolickfome  than  lambs,  and 
gayer  than  finging  birds  r  fuch  a  monftrous  affemblage  is  reared 
up,  as  never,  perhaps,  was  brought  together,  before,  by  the  moll 
diftempered  imagination.  No  one  feature  of  it  refembles  the  poor 
of  England,  or  any  other  country.  To  the  whole,  the  words  of 
Horace  are  fo  applicable, 

t  — Ifti  tabuice  fore  librum 
Periimilem,  cujus,  velut  egri  f omnia,  vana: 
Fingentur  fpecies ' — 

that  we  cannot  help  fufpe&ing  that  the  public  are  indebted  to  Mr 
Pratt's  *  forbidden  hours  '  for  this  extraordinary  effufion. 

After  this  paffage,  Mr  Pratt  gives  a  long  catalogue  of  the  com- 
forts and  enjoyments  of  the  poor  in  former  times.  Among  many 
other  things  enumerated,  are  currant  and  goofeberry  bufhes  •,  not 
merely,  as  the  ignorant  reader  may  fuppofe,  to  fumifh  fruit  in 
■Summer,  but  alio  to  fupply  the  poor  with  wine  in  Winter.  This 
luxury  which  we  did  not  imagine  the  poor  had  been  much 
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nccuftomed  to  ;  and  we  muft  own,  we  are  fo  far  hard-hearted, 
that  the  occafmnal  privation  of  it  does  not  excite  in  us  any  great 
degree  of  commiferation. 

After  an  exaggerated  account  of  the  comforts  the  poor  former- 
ly enjoyed,  Mr  Pratt  defcribes  the  diilreffes  they  lately  endured; 
and  as  they  were  real,  and  do  not  admit  of  exaggeration,  there 
is  little  fcope  afforded  for  our  author's  fancy.  The  inveftigation 
of  the  caufes  which  produced  the  fcarcity,  calls  forth  all  his  ge- 
nius. Although  it  has  been  ascertained,  after  the  fulleft  investi- 
gation, that  there  was  a  deficiency  of  at  lead  one  fourth  in  two 
fucceflive  crops,  Mr  Pratt  affumes,  as  an  undoubted  fact,  that 
there  was  the  mod  abundant  and  plentiful  harveft.  On  this 
foundation,  Mr  Pratt  commences  his  interrogatories — 

*  Alk  we  the  cause  why  earth  fupplies,  in  vain, 
Th'  abundant  herbage  and  luxuriant  grain  ; 
Why,  when  the  golden  (heaves  like  mountains  rife- 
Bending  as  if  in  homage  to  the  ikies — 
Thofe  golden  (heaves  refufe  their  aid  to  yield 
To  fuch  alone  as  fow  and  reap  the  field  ? ' 

After  fome  more  whys,  Mr  Pratt  concludes  with  another  why 
and  when — 

«  And  why,  when  Heav'n  has  bleft  the  bounteous  earth, 
The  Poor  dill  find  an  univerfal  dearth  ? ' 

Mr  Pratt  refolves  all  thefe  queftions,  by  afferting  that  the  fcar- 
city was  produced  by  the  higher  order  of  farmers,  whom  he  calls 
gentlemen  farmers.  After  giving  this  folution  of  the  difficulty, 
Mr  Pratt  loads  that  refpectable  part  of  the  community  with  every 
term  of  abufe  which  he  can  collect.  In  the  courfe  of  ten  lines, 
the  epithets,  '  tyrant  hufbandman,'  'infatiate  giant,'  the  *  icourge 
and  terror  of  the  fwains,'  '  vain  ufurper,'  and  *  village  defpot,'  are 
brought  together  to  defcribe  the  general  character  of  a  gentle- 
man farmer.  Whole  pages  are  filled  with  accounts  of  their  ex- 
travagance and  profligacy;  of  balls,  at  which  their  wives  dance 
awkwardly  ;  and  routs,  at  which  they  give  noyau.  In  one  of 
the  notes,  Mr  Pratt  endeavours  to  rival  even  Lord  Warwick,  and 
tells  us  of  a  knot  of  farmers,  who  drank  champagne,  claret,  and 
Burgundy,  for  three  days  together  ;  and,  as  a  zej!,  foaked  bank 
notes  in  the  wine,  like  rujks  in  chocolate ;  which,  it  muft  be  al- 
lowed, was  a  very  expenfive  fubftitute  for  bifcuits.  Yet,  Mr  Pratt 
thinks  it  neceffary  to  put  landlords  on  their  guard  againft  the  farm- 
ers' intention  of  purchasing  their  eftatcs.  We  (hall  hardly  be  ac- 
cufed  of  paradox,  if  we  affirm,  that  thofe  who  are  prodigal  and  ex- 
travagant, rarely  accumulate  wealth  ;  and  a  landlord  is  in  no  great 
danger  of  having  his  eftate  purchafed  by  a  man  who,  by  the 
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common  ordei  of  events,  muff,  be  reduced  to  poverty  himfelf. 
It  may  farther  be  demanded  of  Mr  Pratt,  how  men,  fo  idle  and  dlf- 
folute,  fhould  be  able  to  accomplifh  the  defign  of  which  he  accufes 
them  ?  A  defign,  which  the  mod  unremitting  induftry,  in  pof- 
feffion  of  immenfe  capital,  could  hardly  accomplifh.  Mr  Pra,tt 
overcomes  all  thefe  difficulties,  by  fuppofing  that  the  farmero  be- 
come monopolifts  on  the  days  on  which  they  do  not  hunt. 

*  But  the  tir'd  hunt  allows  a  vacant  day  ; 
Trade  takes  its  turn,  and  intereft  has  its  fway. 
The  bold  monopolitt,  and  jobber  fly, 
Refum'd — (the  f.ivmer-gentleman  laid  by)  ' — 

Any  farther  fpecimens  of  Mr  Pratt's  poetry  may  appear  inn* 
teffary.     The  addrefs  to  the  gentlemen  farmers  is,  however,   .• 
animated,  that  Mr  Pratt  might  think  he  met  with  injuftice,  if  n 
part  of  it  was  quoted.     A  ftronger  proof  of  the  extent  and  : 
once  of  popular  credulity  and  fury,  can  hardly  be  produced.. 
that  fuch  abfurd  and   unmerited   abufe  has  been  published  by  ;. 
man  who  appears  to  pofTefs  fome  portion  of  literature,  and   td 
have  written  with  good  intentions. 

*  Piund'rers  abhorr'd  !   if  your  dark  threats  portend, 
Another  feafon  from  the  poor  to  rend  ; 

Ye  jobbers  vile  !    or  by  whatever  name 

Ye  ftand  recorded  on  the  lifts  of  fhame ; — 

Ye  who  ne'er  labour  on  the  teeming  plain, 

But,  like  dire  loculls,  only  eat  the  grain  ! 

Ye  more  than  favage  cannibals,  who  feed 

Upon  your  kind,  without  the  favage  need, '  &c. 

This  rhapfody,  which  exhibits  every  fymptom  of  frenzy,  un- 
accompanied by  genius,  is  continued  until  the  author's  imagina- 
tion becomes  exhaufted.  He  then  reforts  to  his  favourite  appel- 
lation of  locuils,  and  commences  a  new  feries,  with  this  lingular 
exclamation, 

1  Yes,  wanton  locufls  of  a  foodful  ifle  !  ' 

Such  are  Mr  Pratt's  verfes,  which  have  been  fo  fortunate  as  to 
find  admirers ;  to  whom  we  refign  them,  without  farther  com- 
mentary. Readers  of  poetry,  of  equal  difcernment,  we  are  in- 
formed, were  to  be  found  in  former  times  :  they  therefore  reflect 
no  particular  difcredit  on  the  prefent  age. 

'  Qui  Bavium  non  odit,  amet  tua  carmina  Ma?vi, 
Atque  idem  jungat  vulpee  et  mulgeat  hircos, ' 
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A.RT.  XVI.  Ann'i-vcrfary  Sermon  of  the  Royal  Humane  Soc'uty.  By 
W.  Langford,  D.  D.  Printed  for  F.  and  C.  Rivington.  1801. 
8vo.      40  page^. 
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N  accident,  which  happened  to  the  gentleman  engaged  in  re- 
viewing this  Sermon,  proves,  in  the  mod  finking  manner, 
the  importance  of  this  charity  for  refloring  to  life  perfons  in 
whom  the  vital  power  is  fufpended.  He  was  discovered,  with  Dr 
Langford's  difcourfe  lying  open  before  him,  in  a  ftate  of  the  moft 
profound  deep  ;  from  which  he  could  not,  by  any  means,  be  a- 
wakened  for  a  great  length  of  time.  By  attending,  however,  to 
the  rules  prefcribed  by  the  Humane  Society,  flinging  in  the  fmoke 
of  tobacco,  applying  hot  flannels,  and  carefully  removing  the  dif- 
courfe itfelf  to  a  great  diflance,  the  critic  was  reftored  to  his  dif- 
confolate  brothers. 

The  only  account  he  could  give  of  himfelf  was,  that  he  re- 
membered reading  on,  regularly,  till  he  came  to  the  following 
pathetic  defcription  of  a  drowned  tradefman  ;  beyond  which,  he 
recollects  nothing  : 

*  But  to  the  individual  himfelf,  as  a  man,  let  us  add  the  interruption 
to  all  the  temporal  bufinefs  in  which  his  intereft  was  engaged.  To 
him,  indeed,  now  apparently  loft,  the  world  is  as  nothing.  But  it  fel- 
dom  happens,  that  man  can  live  for  himfelf  alone  :  Society  parcels  out 
its  concerns  in  various  connexions  ;  and  from  one  head  iffue  waters, 
which  rnn  down"  in  many  channels. — The  fpring  being  fuddenly  cut  off, 
what  confulion  mud  follow  in  the  ftreams  which  have  flowed  from  its 
fource  ?  It  may  be,  that  all  the  expectations  reafonably  railed  of  ap- 
proaching profperity,  to  thofe  who  have  embarked  in  the  fame  occupa- 
tion, may  at  once  dilappear  ;  and  the  important  interchange  of  com- 
mercial faith  be  broken  off,  before  it  could  be  brought  to  any  advan- 
tageous conclufion.  ' 

This  extract:  will  fuffice  for  the  flyle  of  the  fermon.  The  cha- 
rity itfelf  is  above  all  praife. 

Art.  XVII.      Poems.      By  Mrs  Opie.      i2mo.     London.      1802. 

'"'IPhf.re  are,  probably,  many  of  our  readers,  who,  at  fome  for- 
-*-  tunate,  or  unfortunate  moment  of  their  lives,  have  been 
tempted  to  dip  their  pen  in  the  fatal  ink  of  publication,  and  who 
ftill  remember  the  anxiety  with  which  they  looked  forward  to 
the  reception  of  their  firft  work.  "We  fear  that  we  muft  not  ap- 
peal to  the  whole  number  of  thefe,  to  confirm  a  declamation  on 
,the  evils  of  fuccefs  ;  but  we  are  convinced,  as  much  as  perfons 
without  '!  experience  can  be -convinced,  that  there  is  a 
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ftage  of  authorfhip,  in  which  reputation  itfelf  is  felt  as  an  evii. 
The  young  writer  of  a  popular  work,  in  coining  forward  a  fe- 
cond  time  to  public  notice,  fubmits  his  powers  to  criticifm,  of 
which  he  has  already  exhaulled  the  indulgence,  and  which  now 
expects  to  applaud,  rather  than  to  forgive.  There  is,  befides, 
an  innocent  felfiffinefs,  which  magnifies  to  our  pride  every  pait 
exertion,  and  perfuades  us,  that  fuccefs  is  more  difficult  of  at- 
tainment, becaufe  we  have  ourfelves  fucceeded.  Nor  is  the  pe- 
nalty, now,  the  fame  fimple  failure,  which,  in  a  firfl  attempt,  is 
fcarcely  difgrace,  becaufe  it  is  fcarcely  known.  To  the  wretch- 
ed author,  with  all  his  vanities  about  him,  it  would  now  have 
the  ignominy  of  complete  degradation  ;  and  amid  the  variety  of 
poffible  fentences,  there  is  thus  only  one  to  which  he  can  look 
with  defire,  becaufe  all  thofe  lefs  degrees  of  praife,  which  would 
have  fatisfied  his  humbler  ambition,  muft  now  be  accompanied 
with  the  mortifying  ideas,  of  difappointment  in  his  readers,  and 
of  inferiority  in  himfelf. 

It  was  probably  with  feelings  fimilar  to  thofe  we  have  defcrib- 
ed,  that  Mrs  Opie  committed  to  the  world  her  volume  of  poems. 
To  a  very  large  number  of  readers,  *  The  Father  and  Daughter  ' 
had  already  made  its  appearance  a  promife  of  much  delight. 
That  it  has  completely  fatisfied  the  expectations  which  her  novel 
had  excited  in  us,  we  will  not  fay.  It  would  be,  at  beft,  an  am- 
biguous compliment ;  and  preferring  therefore  an  opinion,  which 
has  no  reference  to  the  pad,  we  are  ready  to  admit,  that  her  vo- 
lume of  poems  has  afforded  us  much  pleafure,  and  that  it  woulJ 
3iave  obtained  for  its  author  a  very  confiderable  reputation,  though 
her  former  work  had  been  wholly  unknown. 

But,  while  we  thus  exprefs  our  praife  of  Mrs  Opie's  mifcel- 
lany,  we  do  not  wiffi.it  to  be  confidered  as  applicable  to  the 
whole,  or  even  to  the  greater  number,  of  the  pieces  of  which  it 
confifts.  Thefe  are  of  very  various  fpecies  of  compofition,  and 
are  perhaps  Hill  more  different,  in  merit,  than  in  fubject.  In  the 
tender  fong  of  fentiment  and  pathos,  there  is  uncommon  ele- 
gance ;  but,  in  pieces  of  greater  length,  which  require  dignity,  or 
even  terfenefsof  expreffion,and  aneafy  developement  of  thoughts, 
which,  rife  complicated  in  the  moment  of  fancy,  there  is  a  diffi- 
milarity  of  character,  in  every  refpect,  which  contrails,  without 
relieving,  the  fweetnefs  of  the  fimpler  pictures.  Mrs  Opie's  mind 
is  evidently  more  adapted  to  feize  fituation,  than  to  combine  in- 
cidents. It  can  reprefent,  with  powerful  expreffion,  the  folitary 
portrait,  in  every  attitude  of  gentler  grief;  but  it  cannot  bring 
together  »  connected  afTemblage  of  figures,  and  reprefent  each  in 
its  mofl  flriking  fituation,  fo  as  to  give,  as  it  were,  to  the  glance 
of  a  moment,  the  events  and  the  feelings  of  many  years.     When 
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a  feri  leftioris  is  to  be  brought  by  her  to  our  view,  they 

mufi  all  be  of  that  immediate  relation,  which  allows  them  to  be 
introduced  at  any  part  of  the  poem,  or  we  ihall  probably  fee  be- 
fore us  a  multitude,  rather  than  a  group.  She  is  therefore  whol- 
ly unfit  for  that  poetry,  which  endeavours  to  reafon,  while  it 
pleafes  ;  and,  powerful  as  fhe  is  in  folitary  pathos,  we  do  not 
think  that  fhe  is  well  fitted  for  bringing  before  us  the  connected 
griefs  and  characters  of  the  drama.  She  has,  indeed,  written  a 
novel  j  and  it  is  one  which  excites  a  very  high  intereit  :  But  the 
merit  of  that  novel  does  not  confill  in  its  action,  nor  in  any  va- 
ried exhibition  of  character.  Agnes,  in  all  the  fad  changes  of 
her  fortune,  is  Hill  the  fame  :  and  the  action,  if  we  except  a 
very  few  foliations  of  the  higheft  excitement,  is  the  common  hif- 
tory  of  every  feduction  in  romance.  Indeed,  we  are  al 
tempted  to  believe,  that  the  fcene  in  the  wood  occurred  firil  to 
the  cafual  conception  of  the  author^  and  that,  in  the  defign  of 
fully  difpiaying  it,  all  the  other  events  of  the  novel  were  after- 
wards imagined. 

But  Mrs  Opie's  novel  is  not  under  our  criticifm  ;  and  the  cha- 
racter of  her  powers  may  be  fufficiently  afcertained,  in  the  va- 
riety which  her  volume  before  us  prefents.  She  has  attempted 
the  gay  anacreontic  ;  and  fhe  has  only  exprefied  a  very  common 
thought,  in  a  very  common  manner,  p.  47.  She  has  attempted 
the  long  of  iportive  humour  ;  and,  if  things  unexiiting  could  be 
ilolen,  fhe  might  almoit  be  fufpe6ted  of  having  pilfered  one  of 
the  futurities  of  Vauxhall,  p.  105.  She  has  attempted  a  long  O- 
1  epiflle  in  elegiac  verfe  ;  and  in  the  dull  and  feeble  detail 
which  it  prefents,  Hie  has  made  us  feel  doubly  the  dull  folemnity 
of  the  meafure,  p.  1  £^-  She  has  attempted  blank  verfe,  p.  135; 
but  with  the  real  mufic  of  blank  verfe  fhe  is  wholly  unacquainted  : 
From  its  uniformity  of  paufe,  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  regu- 
lar couplet,  with  a  perpetual  difappointment  of  rhyme.  The  re- 
gular heroic  couplet  fhe  has  alio  attempted j  but  a  line  of  ten 
fyllables  is  too  large  for  the  grafp  of  her  delicate  fingers  j  and  flic 
{pans  her  way  along,  with  an  awkward  and  feeble  wearinefs, 
whenever  fhe  lays  afide  the  fmaller  verfe.  It  is  in  the  fmaller 
verfe  of  eight  fyllables,  which  requires  no  pomp  of  found,  and  in 
the  fimple  tendernefs,  61*  fimple  grief,  to  which  the  artleffuefs  of 
fuch  numbers  is  beft  fuited,  that  the  power  of  Mrs  Opie's  poetry 
confifts  :  And,  unfparing  as  our  friendly  criticifm  may  have  ap- 
peared, in  its  cenfure  of  trials  which  it  deemed  injudicious,  we 
are  happy  that  fhe  has  enabled  us  to  make  atonement,  by  our  juffc 
praife  of  thofe  pieces  which  accord  better  with  the  character  of 
her  imagination.  The  verfes  of  feeli/ig,  on  which  fire  mull  rely 
for  the  efhblilhment  of  her  fame,  are  certainly  ameng  die  belt 
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in  our  opufcular  poetry.     As  a  fpecimen,  we  felecr.  the  following 
fong,  which  is  fcarcely  furpafied  by  any  in  our  language — 

'   Go,   youth  beloved,   in  diftant  glades, 
New  friends,  new  hopes,  new  joys  to  find  ! 
Yet-fometimes  deign,  'midft  fairer  maids, 
To  think  on  her  thou  leav'ft  behind. 
Thy  love,  thy  fate,  dear  youth,  to  fhare 
Muft  never  be  my  happy  lot  ; 
But  thou  mayft  grant  this  humble  prayer, 
Forget  me  not,  forget  me  not ! 

Yet,  fhould  the  thought  of  my  diftrefo 
Too  painful  to  thy  feelings  be, 
Heed  not  the  wifh  I  now  exprefs, 
Nor  ever  deign  to  think  on  me  : 
But,  oh  !   if  grief  thy  fteps  attend, 
If  want,  if  ficknefs  be  thy  lot, 
And  thou  require  a  foothing  friend, 
Forget  me  not  !   forget  me  not  !  ' 

The  firfr.  verfe  of  the  fecorid  ftanza  is  perhaps  too  much  dU 
lated,  in  expreffion,  and  rather  too  feeble  in  its  fyllabic  flow. 
But  the  fimple  emphafis  of  the  laft  line  of  each  ftanza,  and  par- 
ticularly the  thought  which  introduces  it  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole,  have  a  truth  of  tendernefs  which  will  be  acknowledged 
and  loved  by  the  rudtft,  as  well  as  the  mod  cultivated  apprehen- 
fion* 

Mrs  Opie,  if  me  have  rightly  learned  her  own  powers,  will  for- 
give us  for  illuftrating,  by  fpecimens  of  an  oppofite  nature,  our 
unfavourable  opinion  of  her  heroic  verfe.  The  following  is  a  par? 
of  '  An  Epiftle  to  a  Friend  on  New- Year's  Day. ' 

*  But  fcorn  not  thou  the  forrows  of  the  mufe, 
A  harmlefs  egotift  for  once  excufe, 
And  from  thy  brow  the  rifing  frown  difpel, 
On  my  own  fufferings  though  I've  dar'd  to  dwell : 
For,  though  my  filial  forrow  can't  impart 
A  fympathetic  feeling  to  thy  heart, 
Becaufe  thy  honoured  mcther  live6  to  marc 
Thy  fond  affection,  and  thy  duteous  care. — 
Reflect,  the  time  may  come  when  thou  (halt  feel 
The  deep  regrets  my  mournful  lays  reveal  ; 
And  thy  zffii&ed  breaft  may  need  from  me 
The  kind  indulgence  which  I  afk  from  thee. 
But  thou  muft  fcorn  the  lines  that  bring  to  view 
The  felf-reproach  thy  bofom  never  knew  : 
Thou,  who  each  hour  haft  by  improvement  told, 
Muft  my  confeffion  with  contempt  behold. ■     p.  187. 
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Of  the  Duke  of  Be  Iford  (he  fays,  that,  had  Mr  Burke  lived 
a  few  years  longer,  he  would  have  changed  his  contemptuous  o- 
pinion,  and  joined  in  lamenting  his  Grace's  death — -         htf'wn-  i 

*  Thy  "  few  and  idle  years  "  no  longer  fcorn'd, 

But  as  a  public  lofs  thy  death  bemourncd. '     p.  191. 

A  very  charitable  Society  (lie  thus  addrefles,  with  much  praife, 
but  with  little  poetry. 

'   If  Rome  to  him  a  civic  garland  gave, 
Who  of  one  citizen  the  life  could  fave, 
What  fliould  your  grateful  country  give  to  you  ? 
What  to  your  patriot  fervices  is  due  ? 
From  you,  Society  true  aid  derives  ; 
Your  timely  bounty  faves  unnumbered  lives.  '     p.  168, 

That  the  lines  we  have  juft  quoted  were  written  by  the  author 
of  the  preceding  fong,  it  would  not  have  been  eafy  for  us  to  be- 
lieve, if  we  had  not  known,  that  the  powers  of  poetry  and  profe 
are  not  more  different,  than  the  powers  which  enable  a  writer  to 
excel  in  the  two  great  claffes  of  poetry;  and  it  is  probably  becaufe 
Mrs  Opie  has  not  fucceeded  in  verfes  of  dignity  and  reflection, 
that  (he  has  fucceeded  in  the  verfes  of  fimple  feeling.  He  whofe 
tafte  has  been  long  habituated  to  the  full  majeily  of  heroic  verfi- 
fication,  and  to  all  the  rhetorical  ornaments  of  figurative  poetry, 
is,  by  the  very  circumftance  of  the  pomp  to  which  he  has  been 
accuftomed,  lefs  fitted  for  the  exhibition  of  a  fimple  thought  in 
numbers  as  fimple  ;  fince  the  humblenefs  of  phrafeology  and  of 
found,  which  he  before  defpifed,  is  now  a  perfection,  which  he 
mud  (ludioufly  elaborate.  Such  a  thought  would  be  to  him, 
what  a  Scotch  or  Iri(h  melody  is  to  a  bravura  finger  :  In  the  exe- 
cution of  the  one,  we  (hould  fee  poetry  rather  than  pathos;  as,  in 
the  other,  we  liften  to  the  voice,  rather  than  to  the  foul.  We 
own,  indeed,  that  many  poets  have  excelled  in  both  fpecies  of 
verfe  ;  but  many  poets  have  alfo  excelled  in  profe.  We  do  not 
fay,  that  the  powers  neceflary  to  both  fpecies  are  incompatible ; 
we  mean  only,  that,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  volume  before  us,  there 
may  be  confiderable  excellence  in  the  one,  with  the  total  want  of 
excellence  in  the  other. 

We  muft  not  be  fo  partial,  however,  to  the  degree  of  excel- 
lence which  Mrs  Opie  has  mown,  as  to  fay  that  (he  has  yet  at- 
tained the  full  command,  even  of  that  ltyle  of  poetry  to  which  her 
powers  (hould  peculiarly  attach  her.  The  true  artifice  of  that 
poetry,  which  con  fills  in  a  happy  artleffnefs,  (he  frequently  for- 
gets. There  are  particularly  three  great  faults  ;  her  abufe  of  re~ 
Jicci!o/i}  of  \nverjion%  and  of  gerfonificatien  ;  to  which,  if  (lie  will 
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accept  advice,  in  return  for  pleafure  received,  we  wifh  efpccially 
to  direct  her  attention. 

We  remember,  that,  in  the  c  Father  and  Daughter,"'  we  fre- 
quently regretted  the  intrufion  of  the  writer  of  the  tale,  when  we 
were  wholly  occupied  with  the  misfortunes  of  her  heroine.  Re- 
flections of  anticipation  are  always  injurious  to  the  intereft  ex- 
cited, as  they  diminiih  curiofity  ;  and  reflections  on  the  paif.  arc 
fuperfluous,  and  offenfive  to  the  reader's  vanity,  if  they  ftate 
what  may  naturally  be  inferred  from  the  circumitances  of  the 
tale,  and  call  us  away  too  coldly  to  reafon,  when  the  inference 
is  forced.  But,  above  all,  reflection  is  unnatural,  when  intro- 
duced by  a  fufFerer  in  the  midft  of  diftrefs.  Dear  thought !  Bleffc 
thought!  Sad  thought!  &c.  are  parentheies  which  we  with  to  fee 
banifhed  from  poetry.  Who  paufes,  in  impailioned  foliloquy,  to 
determine  the  claffification  of  his  own  feelings  ? 

'  Tliat  guilty  child,   fo  long  difown'd, 
Can  then,  bkft  thought  !   no  more  offend.  ' 

A  repentant  and  dying  daughter  would  not  have  ufed  the  inter- 
jection. 

In  forced  inverjion,  Mrs  Opie  is  often  a  delinquent,  and  parti- 
cularly in  her  feparation  of  the  a*gent  and  the  action  ;  or,  to  talk 
technically,  of  the  nominative  cafe  and  the  verb  which  it  influ- 
ences. In  every  other  fpecies  of  poetry,  this  is  frequently'  ad- 
miflible,  and  even  requiiite;  but,  in  the  fimple  expreffion  of 
prefent  feeling,  it  is  generally  mifplaced,  becaufe  it  violates  the 
ufuai  aflbciations  of  our  language.  '  I  to  thy  rays  prefer  deep 
gloom,'  ftrikes  us  immediately  as  an  artificial  conftrucVion  ;  and 
the  mourner  as  immediately  becomes  a  mere  poet. 

Perfonijicat'wti  is  an  ornament  fo  tempting,  that  the  abufe  of  it 
is  the  mod  frequent,  and  the  moll  fatal  of  all  errors,  in  poetry  of 
feeling.  There  are  few  pieces  in  the  volume  before  us,  which  it 
has  not  affected.  Guilt  of  this  kind  is,  indeed,  often  to  be  found, 
even  in  the  coldeft  productions  of  age  :  and  more  indulgence, 
therefore,  muft  be  given  to  a  young  and  inexperienced  writer: 
hut,  ftill,  it  is  indulgence,  and  not  praife,  which  it  muft  demand. 
'  The  Defpairing  Wanderer, '  which  is,  upon  the  whole,  of 
bolder  execution  than  Mrs  Opie's  ufual  manner,  is  altogether  vi- 
tiated by  the  excefs  of  this  imagined  ornament.  Pale  Terror  lead- 
ing the  fhadowy  fcene,  and  Fancy  liftening  to  a  failot's  knell,  and 
Thunder  rending  the  ear  of  Night,  and  roufmg  the  form  of  pale 
Affright,  are  not  the  images  which  pafs  through  the  mind  of  mad 
Defpair.  Profopopoeia  is  more  fttited  to  the  narrator  of  fuch  a 
if  ate,  than  to  the  foliloquizer,  who  will  think  only  of  the  ftate  of 
real  things,  though  the  things  themfielves  may  appear  in  much 
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brighter  colours,  or  much  darker  fhade.  Miferable  and  happy- 
men,  not  Mifery  and  Happinefs,  are  the  companions  of  fuch  a 
mind,  even  in  the  wildeft  of  its  mufings. 

Having  dwelt  fo  long  on  tl  j  ^eneral  character  of  the  volume,, 
we  have  little  room  for  patti  .  cviticifm  j  and  we  muft  there- 
fore add  only  a  few  obfervations. 

li  has  become  a  fafhion,  in  modern  verfe,  to  make  ufe  of  the 
word  '  ah  !  '  whenever  a  fyilable  is  wanting.  Bur  '  ah  *  is  not 
an  expletive ;  it  is  an  interjection  of  diftrefs :  and  we  fee  no 
reafon  that  any  one  fiiould  complain,  becaufe,  with  a  pleafure 
which  others  have  not,,  he  enjoys  the  moon  ft  ill  more  in  Winter 
than  in  Summer. — p.  2. 

In  !  the  Dying  Daughter  to  her  Mother, '  with  fcveral  faults  of 
careleffnefs,  there  are  many  paffages  of  great  intereft.    The  lines— - 

*   And  when  thou  think'it  upon  the  canfe, 
That  palenefs  will  have  charms  for  thee,  '     p.  0. 

—in  allufion  to  the  ficknefs  of  forrow  on  the  countenance  of  her 
infant,  prefent  a  very  affecting  thought,  in  a  very  plea-fing  man- 
ner. The  phrafe,  '  in  thy  good  time,  '  in  the  laft  verfe,  is  very 
objectionable,  and  muft  certainly  have  been  introduced  for  the 
rhyme's  fake.  Such  a  cold  refervation  might  have  occurred  to  a 
hypocrite,  who  had  been  accuftomed  to  repeat,  without  regard, 
the  phrafeology  of  the  pulpit  ;  but  it  is  immediate  protection 
for  her  child,  which  alone  can  be  prefent  to  the  with  of  a  dying 
mother. 

The  firft  of  the  two  pieces,  entitled  *  the  Mourner, '  has 
fome  real  feeling,  but  more  quaintnefs,  particularly  in  the  whole 
paffage  about  the  reverend  form  of  Woe.  A  mourner  is  too  fad 
for  the  fine  play  of  a  long  metaphor.  In  the  following  piece, 
the  fituation,  at  the  moment  of  Henry's  death,  is  too  minutely 
defcribed.  It  is  no  very  great  proof  of  love,  to  be  regardlefs  of 
thunder  without,  at  fuch  a  time.  But  there  is  the  oppofite  error, 
in  the  reprefentation  of  her/elf  as  toiling  away  her  child  with 
fury,  which  fuppofes  abfolute  phrenzy ;  and  Henry's  death  was 
not  fudden,  as  his  bloom  is  faid  to  have  marked  him  for  the  grave* 
The  clofe,  however,  is  more  than  atonement — 

«  When  to  my  heart  my  child  I  fold, 
She  only  deepens  every  figh  ; 
]  think,  while  I  her  charms  behold, 
How  {he'd  have  pleafed  her  father's  eye. 

And  while  I  from  her  lifping  tongue 
Soft  childhood's  artlefs  accents  hear, 
1  think,  with  vain  remembrance  wrung, 
How  fhe'd  have  charmed  her  father's  ear. 
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Art.  XVI 1 1.      Public  Cbaraelers  of  i  So  r- 1 802. 
Richard  Philips,   St  Paul's.      1  vol.   8vo. 

The  defign  of  this  book  appeared  to  us  fo  extremely  reprehen- 
fible,  and  fo  capable,  even  in  the  hands  of  a  blockhead,  of 
giving  pain  to  families  and  individuals,  that  we  confidered  it  as  a 
fair  obje£r.  of  literary  police,  and  had  prepared  for  it  a  very  fevere 
chaltifement.  Upon  the  perufal  of  the  book,  however,  we'  were 
entirely  difarmed.  It  appears  to  be  written  by  fome  very  inno- 
cent fcribbler,  who  feels  himfelf  under  the  neceffity  of  dining, 
and  who  preferves,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  work,  that  de- 
gree of  good  humour,  which  the  terror  of  indictment  by  our  Lord 
the  King  is  (o  well  calculated  to  infpire.  It  is  of  fome  import- 
ance, too,  that  grown-up  country  gentlemen  ihould  be  habituated 
to  read  printed  books  ;  and  filch  may  read  a  (lory  book  about 
their  living  friends,  who  would  read  nothing  elfe. 

We  fuppofe  the  bookfellershave  authors  at  two  different  prices j 
thole  who  do  write  grammatically,  and  thofe  who  do  not ;  and  that 
they  have  not  thought  fit  to  put  any  of  their  belt,  hands  upon  this 
work.  Whether  or  not  there  may  be  any  improvement  on  this 
point  in  the  next  volume,  we  requeft  the  biographer  will  at  lealt 
give  us  fome  means  of  afcertaining  when  he  is  comical,  and  when 
ferious.     In  the  life  of  Dr  Rennell,  we  find  this  paffage  : 

*  Dr  Rennell  might  well  look  forward  to  the  higheft  dignities  in  the 
Eltablimment  ;  but,  if  our  information  be  right,  and  we  have  no  reafon 
to  queltion  it,  this  is  what  he  by  no  means  either  expects  or  courts. 
There  is  a  primitive  fimplicity  in  this  excellent  man,  which  much  re- 
fembles  that  of  the  firft  prelates  of  the  Chriftian  church,  who  were  with 
great  difficulty  pievailed  upon  to  undertake  the  epifcopal  office.  ' 


Art.  XIX.      Fffai  fur  L'Art  de  rendre  lei  Revolutions  utiles. 
Par  J.  1L.  Bonnet.      2  torn.  Bvo.      Paris. 

T^rom  the  title  of  this  book,  we  expected  nothing  but  crude  and 
■*•  empirical  abfurdity  ;  and,  from  the  report  of  its  having  been 
publilhed  under  the  aufpices  of  Bonaparte,  we  certainly  looked 
for  a  little  republican  adulation,  and  fome  few  fuggeftions  as  to 
the  bleffings  of  a  military  government.  Upon  the  whole,  how- 
ever, we  have  been  agreeably  difappointed.  The  work  has  evi- 
dently been  compofed  with  much  pains  and  deliberation.  It  is 
written  with  great  candour  and  impartiality,  and  contains  an  ani- 
mated and  fuccincT;  account  of  molt  of  the  memorable  events  that 
dil}.inguifh  the  French  Revolution.    The  theory  and  obfervations, 
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indeed,  are  for  the  mod  part  rather  dull  and  infignificant ;  but 
they  are  prefented  to  the  reader  with  a  very  judicious  parlimony  -, 
and  the  fubject  is  fo  little  obtruded  on  his  notice,  that  it  is  for- 
tunately very  polhble  to  go  over  the  whole  work,  without  ever 
recollecting  that  it  is  an  eflay  on  the  art  of  making  revolutions 
ufeful. 

The  arrangement  of  the  book   is  almoft  as  unfortunate  as  its 
title.     The  author  lias  been  pleafed  to  distribute  it  into  five  lec- 
tions, of  winch  the  four  lift  might  very  conveniently  be  fpared  ; 
and  expects  his  readers  to  ir.tereft  themfelves  in  the  organization 
of  the  Pope's  dominions,  after  having  engaged  them  with  the 
downfal  of  Louis,  and  the. elevation  of  Bonaparte.     The  firlt  fec- 
tion  begins  with  a  few  trite  aphorifms  about  fovereigns*  and  old. 
governments,  and  fecretaries  of  itate  ;  and  then  proceeds  to  illu- 
strate thefe  principles  (as  they  are  called)  by   a   rapid   and   lively 
flcetch  of  that  train  of  events  that  brought  the  revolution  in  France 
to  a  confummation.     This  review,  which  is,  in  reality,  the  only 
interefting  part  of  the  performance,  extends  to  the  middle  of  the 
fecond  volume,  and  makes  way  for  a  practical  illultration  of  the 
preceding  doctrines,  by  the  recent  diforders  and  prefent  fituation 
of  Rome.     This  application  of  revolutionary  fcience,  which  oc- 
cupies the  remainder  of  the  woik,  appears  to  us  fo  ftrange  and 
injudicious,  that  we  had  fome  difficulty  in  perfuading  ourfelves 
that  the  author  had  not  fome  concealed  meaning,  or  fecret  allu- 
fion  to  a  more  interefting  object.     What  fpeculator  in  his  fenfes, 
indeed,  would  think  of  deciding  on  the  merits  of  any  meafure  of 
policy,  by  its  effects  on  a  government  fo   anomalous  as  that  of 
Rome  ?     It  has  no  trade,  no  army,  no  navy,   no  hereditary  arif- 
tocracy.    The  allegiance  of  its  fubjects  depends  upon  fuperftition  ; 
the  fovereign  rules  in  right  of  St  Peter  ;  and  all  the  governors, 
and  moft  of  the  governed,  are  ecclefijftics.     The  prince  is  e- 
leetive ;    and    neither  he   nor  his  electors  can    have    any   law- 
ful children,  or  any  connexions  by  affinity.     It   maintains  the 
rights  of  an  inquiiition,  and   holds   out   a  perpetual  encourage- 
ment  to  celibacy  and    beggary.      The    idiofyncrafy  of   fuch  a 
conftitution  certainly  affords  no  room   for  analogical  inference, 
as  to  any  other  European  government ;   and  to   reafon  from  its 
deitiny,  as  to  the  utility  of  revolutions  and  counter-revolutions,  in 
general,  is  like  judging  of  the  qualities  of  a  drug,  by  its  operation 
on  a  paralytic,  or  an  idiot.     It  is  a  fact,  too,  that  muft  afreet  the 
analogical  argument  not  a  little,  that  Rome  has  not  really  expe- 
rienced either  a  revolution  or  a  counter-revolution.     It  has  been 
fubju gated  and  evacuated  by  an  external  enemy  ;  but  has  never 
undergone  that  internal  fermentation,  from  which  alone  revolu- 
tionary principles  can  arife.     We  leave  the  example  of  Rome, 

therefore. 
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therefore,  to  thofe  who  can  more  clearly  perceive  the  poffibility 
of  its  application. 

*  The  art  of  making  revolutions  ufeful,  '  confifts,  according 
to  M.  Bonnet,  in  a  few  very  fimple  obfervances.  We  are  to 
wait,  it  appears,  till  the  mifchievous  and  turbulent  have  pretty 
nearly  exterminated  each  other,  and  the  people  are  fatiated  with 
innovation,  and  quieted  by  terror : — then  we  are  to  wreft  the 
power  from  the  hands  of  declining  factions,  to  addrefs  ourfelves 
to  old  prejudices,  and  to  conduct  every  thing  with  the  mildeft, 
gentleft,  and  (leadielt  wifdom.  We  are  to  reftore  whatever  has 
been  improperly  taken  away  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  general  fubverfion,  to  get  rid  of  ancient  grievan- 
ces, and  introduce  new  improvements.  *  Who,  '  fays  M.  Bon- 
net, '  would  rebuild  a  Gothic  church  by  the  fide  of  the  Pan- 
theon ?  '  It  will  readily  be  admitted,  that  there  is  no  great 
profundity  in  thefe  remarks;  and  that  M,  Bonnet's  maxims  are 
at  lead  as  fimple  as  thev  are  falutary. 

His  recipe  for  preventing  revolutions,  feems  to  indicate  a  bold- 
er practice,  however,  than  his  fyftem  of  cure.  It  is  his  leading 
argument  upon  this  fubje£r,  that  revolutions  have  always  been 
occafioned,  in  monarchical  governments,  by  the  fovereign's  de- 
parture from  the  prerogatives  of  his  office.  The  philofophy  of 
modern  times  has  infected  the  throne  icfelf.  Kings  tacitly  re- 
cognize the  fovereignty  of  the  people  ;  they  fubject  their  coun- 
cils to  their  cenfure  ;  they  publifh  des  comptes  rendues ;  they  for- 
get that  their  authority  depends,  in  a  great  meafure,  upon  its 
bold  and  uninterrupted  exercife  ;  they  expofe  all  the  reafons  and 
motives  of  their  conduct ;  they  are  contented  with  having  the 
virtues,  and  the  wifdom  of  their  fubjects.  There  is  fome  faga- 
city,  unqueftionably,  in  thefe  obfervations  ;  but  they  are  evi- 
dently adapted  to  an  abfolute  monarchy,  and  have  but  little  ap- 
plication to  a  free  conftitution.  The  perfon  of  the  Sovereign 
ihould  indeed  be  inviolable  ;  but  where  his  minilters  are  refpon- 
fible,  though  it  may  fometimes  be  wife  to  act,  without  waiting 
for  the  public  approbation,  the  account  mult  be  rendered  at  the 
long  run  ;  and  difcontents  will  be  aggravated,  initead  of  being 
repreffed,  by  any  attempts  to  withhold  it.  M.  Bonnet's  maxims, 
xye  apprehend,  willN  never  anfwer  in  England:  but  in  his  own 
country,  they  are  probably  very  judicious;  and  will  ferve  equal- 
ly well  for  its  old  Monarch,  -or  its  new  Conful. 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  details  of  M.  Bonnet's  coup  d'oe'd fur 

olution  Frangaife  i  nor  even  undertake  to  prefent  our  readers 

with  an  analyfis  of  its  contents.     The  greater  part  of  the  facts, 

urfe,  are  very  generally  known  ;  though  new  lights  are  oc- 

cafionally  thrown  upon  fome  of  them,  that  might  be  important, 

author  had  fpecifi  ithorities  :  and,  throughout  the 

vvIkIc, 
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whole,  we  meet  with  a  fagacity  of  obfervation,  that   is  not  to  be 
difcovered  in  the  theoretical  parts  of  this  production. 

He  does  ample  juftice  to  the  virtues  of  Louis  XVI.,  and 
feems  to  have  formed  a  pretty  correct  eftimate  of  his  character. 
He  was  ruined,  he  fays,  by  his  philofophy,  and  by  an  imprudent 
attempt  to  reconcile,  with  the  functions  of  monarchy,  fome  fpe- 
culative  maxims,  as  to  the  fovereignty  of  the  people.  He  was 
indecifive,  alio,  and  inexperienced  ;  and  loft  the  affection  of  his 
ariitocratic  counfellors,  without  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  po- 
pular party. 

*  Louis  XVI, '  fays  M.  Bonnet,  *  was  in  reality  extremely  veil 
informed  ;  but  conducted  himfelf  fo  unfkilfully,  that  he  was  generally 
confidered  as  both  ignorant  and  ftupid.  Though  eonftitutionally  timid, 
he  was  by  no  means  a  coward ;  yet  his  courage  partook  more  of  the 
refutation  of  a  piieft,  than  the  bravery  of  a  King  ;  and  his  death,  ac- 
cordingly, was  like  that  of  a  holy  martyr. ' 

Thefe  defects  in  the  royal  character,  however,  are  as  far  from 
obfeuring  the  virtues  of  his  heart  and  difpofition,  in  the  eftima- 
tion  of  M.  Bonnet,  as  they  are  from  alleviating,  in  his  eyes,  the 
euilt  of  his  murderers. 

o 

*  The  blow,  '  fays  he,  '  which  fhould  be  referved  for  the  enormities 
of  incorrigible  tyranny,  was  brought  down  upon  him,  by  the  goodnefs 
of  his  difpofition,  by  the  love  he  bore  to  his  people,  and  the  deieftation 
he  always  expreffed  for  profligacy.  He  was  accufed  of  tyranny,  pre- 
cifely  becaufe  he  poffl-ffed  that  exceffive  lenity  of  character,  that  is  fre- 
quently a  defect  in  a  Sovereign,  as  it  fo  tar  obliterates  the  recollection 
of  neceffary  feverities,  that  taction  is  enabled  to  milreprefent  them  as 
proofs  of  unqualified  defpotifm.  ' 

When  we  combine  this  warm  vindication  of  the  late  Monarch, 
with  the  praife  that  is  lavifhed  throughout  the  whole  work  on 
Bonaparte,  and  efpecially  with  the  paffage,  where  M.  Bonnet 
fays,  that  *  the  Conful  meets  with  no  oppofition,  except  from 
thole  who  foolifhly  expect  that  every  thing  avi  be  re-eJIabliJJjed  at 
oncey'  we  are  naturally  tempted  to  imagine,  that  he  conlid. rs  the 
prefent  fyftem  of  government  as  a  ftep  to  the  reftoration  of  the 
Bourbons.  It  turns  out,  however,  that  this  is  by  no  means  the 
cafe.  M.  Bonnet  has  dedicated  a  whole  chapter  to  the  difcuf- 
fion  of  the  chances  for  fuch  a  reftoration  •,  and  concludes,  after 
a  very  cool  inveftigation,  that  they  are  now  infinitely  move  dei- 
perate  than  ever.  Since  the  eftablifhment  of  the  republic,  a  ge- 
neration has  grown  up,  he  fays,  '  itt  wbofe  heads  the  idea  of 
royalty  is  an  exotic  ; '  and  almoit  all  who  lead  the  armies',  or  di- 
rect the  councils  of  republican  France,  a<-e  m-.  refted  to  refill  a 
reftoration  that  would  deprive  them  of   d'fiinction   and  power. 

■     ■ 
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The  moft  zealous  partizans  of  the  throne  were  crufhed  under  its 
rums;  and  the  ranks  of  the  nobleffe  have  been  thinned  in  the  ar- 
my of  Coudc,  at  Quiberon,  and  by  the  various  inclemencies  of  a 
twelve  years  exile.  The  prelent  Pretender,  too,  lie  obferves,  was 
not  popular  in  France ;  and  as  he  never  lived  in  it  with  the  pro- 
fpect  of  reigning,  it  does  not  fo  readily  occur,  that  lie  ihould  be 
recalled  to  reign. 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  Bonnet  is  moft  decidedly  of  opinion,  that 
the  executive  power  ihould  be  declared  hereditary  in  the  family  of 
the  Firft  Conful,  with  a  fupplementary  proviiion,  in  cafe  of  his 
having  no  children.  This  is  a  meafurc,  he  fays,  of  abfolute  necejft- 
ty  for  the  concentration  of  the  forces  of  government,  and  one 
which  will  not  only  put  a  ilop  to  hoftility,  but  even  to  difcontent. 
Of  Bonaparte  himielf,  he  fays,  *  that  thofe  who  know  him,  mull 
all  concur  in  putting  up  the  moft  anient  prayers  for  the  undeter- 
minate  prolongation  of  his  days;'  and  '  that  fortune  has  favoured 
him,  throughout,  in  a  manner  fo  remarkable,  that  it  would  be  fly- 
ing in  the  face  of  Providence,  to  deny,  that  he  was  deftined  by 
nature  for  the  place  he  now  fills. '  This  piety  and  optimifm,  we 
verily  believe,  is  perfectly  orthodox  at  the  Thuilleries,  but  will  pro- 
bably be  received  with  fome  fcruples  in  this  country. 

Among  the  pafiages,  in  which  M.  Bonnet  pretends  to  throw 
new  lights  on  the  hiftory  of  the  revolution,  one  of  the  moft  inte- 
refting  to  an  Engiifh  reader,  is  that  in  which  he  makes  mention  of 
a  project  of  Danton  for  laving  the  life  of  the  King,  by  the  affifi- 
ance  of  this  country,  and  of  the  circumitances  that  occafioned  its 
rnifcarriage.     We  infert  the  paiiage  at  length. 

«  Soon  after  the  Jmprifonment  of  the  King,  Danton,  either  wearied 
of  the  fervice  of  Robefpierre,  or  difgulled  with  his  barbarity,  came  to 
the  refolution  of  facrificing  his  own  popularity,  and  faving  the  life  of 
the  King,  upon  certain  conditions. 

1  With  this  view,  he  lent  a  confidential  emiflary  into  England,  with 
proportions  for  the  King's  deliverance;  but  they  were  not  lillened  to.  His 
agent  then  contrived  to  communicate  his  inilructions,  in  a  more  indireci 
manner,  to  a  certr.in  French  nobleman,  whom  the  King  had  always  con- 
fidered,  with  juftice,  as  one  of  thofe  who  were  moft  fincerely  attached 
to  him.  Thole  who  were  to  fave  the  King,  would,  of  courfe,  forfeit 
all  influence  in  France,  and  be  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  As  the 
price  of  this  double  facrifice,  Danton  propofed,  that  a  fum  of  money 
lufficient  to  fecure  the  neceffary  votes,  Ihould  be  depoiited  in  the  hands 
of  a  banker  in  London,  payable  to  the  perfons  whom  he  fliould  fpecify, 
under  this  exprefs  condition,  that  no  part  of  it  fliould  be  exigible  till  the 
King  was  in  fafety  in  a  neutral  territory. 

'  'ike  nobleman  to  whom  this  plan  was  communicated,  was  bound  in 

honour  to  give  it  his  countenance  and  fupport  ;   and,  accordingly,  corre- 

led  with  fevaal  of  his  friends,  in  the  view  of  recommending  it  to  the 

belligerent 
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belligerent  powers.  All,  however,  was  in  vain.  The  death  of  the  King 
entered  into  the  plans  of  invafion.  One  party  wilhed  th$  French  to  co- 
ver themfelves  with  the  opprobrium  of  a  regicide  and  judiciary  murder  ; 
another  pretended  that  Louis  XVI.  was  himielf  a  democrat,  and  that 
his  prefervation  would  but  injure  the  caufe  of  royalty  :  Even  among  the 
emigrants,  there  were  fome  who  received  the  news  of  his  execution  as 
the  harbinger  of  their  own  triumph  ! 

<  The  death  of  Louis  XVI.  was  undoubtedly  more  of  a  national 
crime  than  that  of  Charles  1.  Has  France  then  furpafled  England  in 
barbarity  ?  fche  has  caufe,  indeed,  to  blufh  at  this  memorable  act  of 
injuftice  ;  but  the  world  ought,  at  the  fame  time,  to  know,  that  the 
vindictive  fpirit  of  Britain,  her  jealoufy,  and  her  envy,  concurred  in 
producing  it.  England  was  guilty  of  the  King's  death,  becaufe  flic  de- 
liberately chofe  to  let  him  perilh — becaufe  (he  might  have  faved  him, 
and  did  not.  Thus,  all  the  wickednefs  of  France  was  unequal  to  the 
guilt  of  fuch  a  murder,  without  the  co-operation  of  Britain.  ' 

We  certainly  put  no  great  faith  in  this  anecdote  ;  but  we  could 
with  to  fee  it  difavowed,  as  well  as  difcredited,  in  this  country  ; 
and  have  inferted  it  in  that  expectation.  At  the  fame  time,  it  is 
"amufing  to  obferve  the  glaring  partiality  with  which  M.  Bonnet 
attempts  to  apologize  for  his  countrymen,  at  the  expence  of  their 
neighbours.  England,  it  feems,  is  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Louis 
XVI.  becaufe  (lie  did  not  bribe  his  murderers  to  let  him  efcape. 
This  is  a  fpecies  of  conftru£tive  murder,  we  will  acknowledge, 
of  which  we  never  heard  before  ;  and  Auftria,  Spain,  and  Ruf- 
fia,  are  juft  as  guilty  of  it  as  England.  Nay,  according  to  the 
fame  rule,  all  thofe  countries,  and  France  herfelf,  were  acceffory 
to  the  death  of  Charles  the  Firft,  fince  their  united  treafures  might 
probably  have  made  fome  imprefiion  upon  the  guards  of  the  Royal 
prifon,  if  not  upon  the  upright  members  of  the  High  Court  of 
Juftice  itfelf.  If  England  was  guilty  of  the  death  of  the  King, 
fhe  was  equally  guilty  of  all  the  murders  that  fignalized  the  do- 
minion of  the  terrorifts,  fince  a  much  fmr.ller  fum  could  probably 
have  delivered  their  victims  from  the  guillotine,  and  enlightened 
the  minds  of  their  revolutionary  judges  with  a  proper  cdnvicT,ion 
of  their  innocence.  Neither  Robefpicrre,  nor  Tinville,  how- 
ever, feem  to  have  thought  of  pleading  this  in  their  vindication. 
M.  Bonnet's  book,  upon  the  whole,  does  not  feem  very  likely 
to  attract  the  fame  attention,  in  this  country,  which  we  under- 
stand it  to  have  obtained  in  France.  As  a  theory,  or  fpeculative 
effay,  its  pretentions  to  celebrity  are  certainly  extremely  flendcr : 
As  an  hiftorical  memoir,  it  has  fome  value,  and  might  have  a 
chance  to  be  remembered  for  a  year  or  two,  if  the  reader  had 
any  means  of  appreciating  the  authenticity  of  what  is  origin^ 
in  its  ftatements. 
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or  the  fwarm  of  ephemeral  fermons  which  iffue  from  the 
prefs,  we  are  principally  indebted  to  the  vanity  of  popular 
preachers,  who  are  puffed  up,  by  female  praifes,  into  a  belief,  that 
what  may  be  delivered,  with  great  propriety,  in  a  chapel  full  of 
vifitors  and  friends,  is  fit  for  the  deliberate  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic, who  cannot  be  influenced  by  the  decency  of  a  clergyman's 
private  life,  flattered  by  the  fedulous  politenefs  of  his  manners, 
or  mifled  by  the  fallacious  circumftances  of  voice  and  action. 
A  clergyman  cannot  be  always  confidered  as  reprehenfible  for 
preaching  an  indifferent  fermon  •,  becaufe,  to  the  active  piety, 
and  ce;recc  life,  which  the  profeflion  requires,  many  an  excel- 
lent man  n.av  not  unite  talents  for  that  fpecies  of  compofition. 
But  every  man  who  prints,  imagines  he  gives  to  the  world  fome- 
thing  which  they  had  not  before,  either  in  matter  or  flyle  ;  that 
he  has  brought-  forth  new  truths,  or  adorned  old  ones;  and  when, 
in  lieu  of  novelty  and  ornament,  we  can  difcover  nothing  but 
trite  imbecility,  the  law  muft  take  its  courfe,  and  the  delinquent 
fuffer  that  mortification  from  which  vanity  can  rarely  be  expect- 
ed to  efcnpe,  when  it  choofes  dullnefs  for  the  minifter  of  its  gra- 
tifications. 

The  learned  author,  after  obferving,  that  a  large  army  pray- 
ing, would  be  a  much  finer  fpectacle  than  a  large  army  fighting, 
and  after  entertaining  us  with  the  old  anecdote  of  Xerxes,  and 
the  flood  of  tears,  proceeds  to  exprefs  his  fentiments  on  the 
late  fcarcity,  a:;d  the  prefent  abundance  :  then,  dating  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Jews  were  governed  by  the  immediate  in- 
terference of  God,  and  informing  us,  that  other  people  expect 
not,  nor  are  taught  to  look  for,  miraculous  interference,  to 
punifh  or  reward  them,  he  proceeds  to  talk  of  the  vifitation  of 
Providence,  for  the  purpofes  of  trial,  warning,  and  correction, 
as  if  it  were  a  truth  of  which  he  had  never  doubted. 

Still,  however,  he  contends,  though  the  Deity  does  interfere, 
it  would  be  prefumptuous  and  impious  to  pronounce  the  purpofes 
for  which  he  interferes  •,  and  then  adds,  that  it  has  pleafed  God, 
within  thefe  few  years,  to  give  us  a  moft  awful  leffon  of  the  va- 
nity of  agriculture  and  importation  without  piety,  and  that  he 
has  proved  this  to  the  conviction  of  every  thinking  mind. 

*  Though  he  interpofe  no*:  (fays  Mr  Nares)  by  pofitive  mira- 
cle, he  influences  by  means  unknown  to  all  but  himfelf,  and  di- 
rects 
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re&s  the  winds,  the  rain,  and  glorious  beams  of  heaven,  to  ex- 
ecute his  judgements,  or  fulfil  his  merciful  defigns.  ' — Now, 
cither  the  wind,  the  rain,  and  the  beams,  are  here  reprefented 
to  a£l  as  they  do  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature,  or  they  are 
not :  If  they  are,  how  can  their  operations  be  confidered  as  a 
judgement  on  fins  ?  and  if  they  are  not,  what  are  their  extra- 
ordinary operations,  but  pofitive  miracles  ?  So  that  the  Arch- 
deacon, after  denying  that  any  body  knows  when,  how.,  and  why 
the  Creator  works  a  miracle,  proceeds  to  fpecify  the  time,  itijlru- 
mentt  and  objecl  of  a  miraculous  fcarcity  ;  and  then,  affuring  us 
that  the  elements  were  employed  to  execute  the  judgements  of 
Providence,  denies  that  this  is  any  proof  of  a  pofitive  miracle. 

Having  given  us  this  fpecimen  of  his  talents  for  theological 
metaphyfics,  Mr  Nares  commences  his  attack  upon  the  farmers  ; 
accufes  them  of  cruelty  and  avarice ;  raifes  the  old  cry  of  mo- 
nopoly ;  and  expreffes  fome  doubts,  in  a  note,  whether  the  bet- 
ter way  would  not  be,  to  fubjeft  their  granaries  to  the  controul 
of  an  excifeman  ;  and  to  levy  heavy  penalties  upon  thofe,  in 
whofe  poffeffion  corn,  beyond  a  certain  quantity,  to  be  fixed  by 
law,  mould  be  found. — This  ftyle  of  reafoning  is  pardonable 
enough  in  thofe  who  argue  from  the  belly,  rather  than  the 
brains  ;  but  in  a  well  fed  and  well  educated  clergyman,  who 
has  never  been  difturbed,  by  hunger,  from  the  free  exercife  of 
cultivated  talents,  it  merits  the  fevereft  reprehenfion.  The  farm- 
er has  it  not  in  his  power  to  raife  the  price  of  corn  j  he  never 
has  fixed,  and  never  can  fix  it.  He  is  unquestionably  jullified  in 
receiving  any  price  he  can  obtain  ;  for  it  happens,  very  beautiful- 
ly, that  the  effect  of  his  efforts  to  better  his  fortune,  is  as 
beneficial  to  the  public,  as  if  their  motive  had  not  been  felfifh. 
The  poor  are  not  to  be  fupported,  in  time  of  famine,  by  abate- 
ment of  price  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  but  by  the  fubfeription 
of  residentiary  canons,  archdeacons,  and  all  men  rich  in  public 
or  private  property ;  and  to  thefe  fubferiptions,  the  farmer  ihould. 
contribute  according  to  the  amount  of  his  fortune.  To  infill: 
that  he  ihould  take  a  lefs  price,  when  he  can  obtain  a  greater, 
is  to  infill  upon  laying  on  that  order  of  men,  the  whole  burden 
of  fupporting  the  poor ;  a  convenient  fyftem  enough,  in  the  eyes 
of  a  rich  ecclefialtic  ;  and  objectionable  only,  becaufe  it  is  im- 
practicable, pernicious,  and  unjuft. 

The  question  of  the  corn  trade,  has  divided  fociety  into  two 
parts — thofe  who  have  any  talents  for  reafoning,  and  thofe  who 
have  not.  We  owe  an  apology  to  our  readers,  for  taking  any 
notice  of  errors  that  have  been  fo  frequently,  and  fo  unanfwer- 
ably  expofed  ;  but,  when  they  are  echoed  from  the  bench  and. 
the  pulpit,  the  dignity  of  the  teacher  may  perhaps  communicate 
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fome  degree  of  importance  to  the  fillieft   and   moll  extravagant 
doctrines. 

No  feafonmg  can  be  more  radically  erroneous,  than  that  upon 
which  the  whole  of  Mr  Nares's  ferrnon  is  founded.  The  molt 
benevolent,  the  moll  chriftian,  and  the  mo  ft  profitable  conduct 
the  farmer  can  purfue,  is,  to  fell  his  commodities  for  the  higheft 
price  he  Can  poftibly  obtain.  This  advice,  we  think,  is  not  in 
any  great  danger  of  being  rejected.  We  wifh  we  were  equally 
lure  of  fuccefs,  in  counfeliing  the  Reverend  Mr  Nates  to  attend, 
in  future,  to  practical,  rather  than  theoretical  queftions  about 
provifions.  He  may  be  a  very  hofpitable  archdeacon  •,  but  no- 
thing fhort  of  a  pofitive  miracle  can  make  him  an  acute  reafoner. 


Art.  XXI.  The  Journal  (,f  Frederick  Horncman's  Travels,  from  Cairo 
to  Mourzouk,  the  Capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Fezzan,  in  Africa,  in 
the  years  1797-8.     London.     Nicols.      1802. 

IT  is  known  to  our  readers,  that,  in  the  year  1788,  feveral 
■*■  public-fpirited  individuals  formed  themfelvcs  into  an  Affo- 
ciation  for  the  purpofe  of  promoting  difcoveries  in  the  interior 
of  Africa.  From  various  unfortunate  accidents,  and  partly,  no 
doubt,  from  deficiency  of  funds,  little  progrefs  was  for  fome  time 
made  in  the  purfuit  of  this  very  interefting  object.  But,  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1797,  Mr  Park  returned  from  exploring  the 
courfe  of  the  Niger,  and  the  territories  fituated  in  its  vicinity ; 
and  although  he  failed  in  his  attempts  to  reach  the  great  towns 
which  lye  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  the  information  afforded  by 
his  narrative  is,  without  doubt,  extremely  important. 

The  volume  now  before  us,  contains  an  account  of  the  fuccefs 
which  has  attended  the  commencement  of  another  expedition, 
undertaken  under  the  Society's  patronage. 

Frederick  Horneman,  a  native  of  Germany,  united  that  ftrength 
of  conititution  and  enterprizing  fpirit,  which  voyages  of  difcovery 
fo  eminently  require.  At  the  Society's  expence,  he  received  the 
rudiments  of  Oriental  literature  in  the  Univerfity  of  Gottingen. 
In  1797,  he  proceeded  to  Egypt,  through  France  j  where  he  met 
with  every  affiftance  from  that  liberal  and  enlightened  fpirit  which 
has  always  directed  the  fcientific  circles  of  Paris.  After  a  refi- 
dence  of  near  twelve  months  at  Cairo,  during  which  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  language,  and,  in  fome  degree,  habituated  to 
the  manners  of  the  Arabs,  he  was  enabled,  by  the  polite  atten- 
tion of  Bonaparte,  (who  was  at  that  time  pillaging  Egypt,  un- 
der the  treble  difguife  of  a  muffulman,  a  man  of  fcience,  and  a 
friend  of  liberty),  to  join  the  caravan  of  merchants  and  pilgrims 
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on  their  return,  from  the  Eaft,  to  the  inland  kingdoms  of  Africa, 
Previous  to  his  departure,  he  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  engage  in 
his  for  vice,  Jofeph  Fiendenburg,  a  countryman  of  his  own,  who 
had,  t  .reive  years  before,  been  forced  to  embrace  the  Mahometan 
faith)  and  had  acquired,   during   that  period,  from   intercourfe 
with  the  natives,  and   various  journeys  to   Mecca,  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  language,  religion,  and  cuftoms  of  the  mulTul- 
mans  In   thofe  parts   of  the   Ealt.     AiTuming  the   character  of 
a  Mahometan    merchant  from   the   northern  provinces  of    the 
Turkiih  empire,  and  accompanied   by  Frendenburg  as  his  inter- 
preter, Mr  Horneman  proceeded  with  the  caravan,  in  a  wefterly 
di  reel  ion,  acrofs   the  great   defart   which   Separates  Egypt  from 
the  reit  of  Africa  ;  and,  after  a  journey  of  confiderable  fatigue, 
arrived  at  the  Oafis  of  Siwah  ;  one  of  thofe  fertile  fpots,  which, 
fituated  in  the  midil  of  pathlefs  fands,  and  only  approached  by 
the   '  lhip  of  the  defart,  '  have  prefented  to  the  imagination  of 
the  Orientals,  the  refemblance  ol  iilands  in  the  ocean.     Siwah  is 
a  fmall  independent  date,  nominally  in  the  kingdom  of  Fezzan, 
but  governed  by  a  number  of  fheiks,  whole  contentions  are  pro- 
ductive   of   frequent  tumult   and   bloodlhed.      Dates   form  the 
principal  part  of  its  produce,  and  are  at  once  the  chief  article  of 
exchange  with  the  caravan,  and  the  meafure   by  which  all  value 
is  regulated  In  the  country  :  Yet  money  is  not  unknown  among 
the  Shvahans  ;  for  we  are  informed,  that   '   a  large  garden   is 
valued  at  4  to  600  real-patuacks,   or   imperial  dollars  : '     p.  15. 
Something  of  the  fame  kind  is  related  by  Bruce,  iv.  406,  in  his 
account  of  Atbara  ;  where,  it  feems,  coarfe  cloths,  of  a  particu- 
lar fize,  manufactured  in  Teawa,  pafs  current,  although   metal 
coins  are  alfo  in  ufe. 

In  Siwah,  our  traveller  did  not  fail  to  vifit  the  ruins  discovered 
by  Browne,  and  fuppofed  by  Major  Rennell  to  be  the  remains  of 
the  celebrated  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  But  he  was  prevented 
from  examining  this  interefting  fpot,  by  the  jealoufy  of  the  na- 
tives, who  began  to  fufpect  that  he  was  an  infidel,  as  foon  as  they 
perceived  him  gratifying  his  curiofity.  Accordingly,  his  account 
of  the  ruins  is  by  no  means  fo  accurate  or  full,  ^s  that  whicii  has 
been  given  by  the  original  difcoverer. 

After  refting  in  this  fruitful  territory  for  fome  days,  the  cara- 
van again  entered  the  defart,  and  proceeded  towards  Fezzan.  But 
it  had  not  travelled  far,  when  the  Siwahans  overtook  it,  for  the 
purpofe  of  plundering  the  merchants,  under  pretence  of  a  Hilling 
them  againft  the  Bedouin  Arabs.  When  this  device  failed,  ihey 
accufed  the  merchants  of  travelling  with  infidels  ;  and  demanded 
that  Mr  Horneman  and  Ids  interpreter  mould  be  inftantly  feized. 
i 'he  lattd", .  whofe  imprudence  had  occalioned  threfe  fulpicions, 
gave  himf.ii  up' for  lcj$  •,  but  Mr  Hornemairs  pnifeuce  of  mind 
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faved  them  both.  He  addreffed  the  Siwahans  with  firmnefs ; 
upbraided  them  for  their  unworthy  conduct  ;  and,  by  reading 
the  Koran,  removed  all  doubts  of  his  being  a  true  muffulman. 
Unfortunately,  during  the  alarm  which  this  affair  occafioned, 
Frendenburg  had  buried  all  the  papers  in  a  neighbouring  bog, 
from  which  they  could  not  afterwards  be  recovered. 

Our  travellers  now  proceeded  to  Augila;  where  they  remained 
fome  time.  Their  numbers  being  increafed  by  the  merchants  of 
this  diitricT:,  they  purfued  their  journey  ;  and,  after  fuffering 
extreme  fatigue  in  crofiing  the  Black  Harutch,  a  mountainous 
tra£t,  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Mons  Ater,  they 
reached  the  territory  of  Fezzan,  paffed  through  fome  of  the 
fmaller  towns,  and  arrived  at  Mourzouk,  the  capital,  on  the  17th 
of  November. 

The  kingdom  of  Fezzan,  a  territory  of  300  miles  in  length, 
and  200  in  breadth,  exclufive  of  the  defarts,  is  thinly  peopled 
by  about  70,000  inhabitants,  of  a  fhort  ftature,  deep  brown  com- 
plexion, and  regular  features;  profeffing,  without  exception, 
the  Mahometan  religion  ;  and  governed  by  a  Sultan,  who  pays 
tribute  to  the  Bafhaw  of  Tripoli,  but  rules  in  his  own  dominions 
with  unlimited  power.  In  theory,  indeed,  we  might  be  apt  to 
imagine  that  fome  check  is  provided  to  his  defpotic  authority  ; 
for  the  office  of  Cadi,  or  head  of  the  law  and  the  church,  has, 
fince  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  race  of  Sultans,  been 
hereditary  in  one  family  5  and  that  minifter  poflefles  very  great 
influence  with  the  people.  But  this  anomaly  in  a  government 
fo  tyrannical,  is  immediately  explained  •,  for  the  Sultan  has  the 
power  of  naming  the  member  of  the  family  who  fhall  fucceed  to 
the  office  at  each  vacancy  :  And  fo  imperfectly  are  the  limits  of 
the  Cadi's  power  defined,  that  all  the  princes  of  the  blood  claim 
the  right  even  of  criminal  jurifdittion. 

The  royal  revenue  arifes  from  the  domains  of  the  crown,  from 
a  fort  of  land-tax,  and  from  the  arbitrary  requifitions  which  the 
Sultan  continually  impofes.  Lands  are  affigned  for  the  fupport 
of  the  princes ;  but  they,  too,  levy  occafional  contributions  on  the 
people,  by  armed  bodies  of  their  flaves. 

The  fucceffion  to  the  throne  has  been  vefted  in  the  eldefr. 
branch  of  the  royal  family,  apparently  in  order  to  avoid  the 
dangers  of  a  minority :  but,  as  might  eafily  be  expected,  the 
confequence  of  this  arrangement  is,  an  inevitable  appeal  to  the 
fword,  when  the  Sultan  leaves  children  of  fufficient  age  to 
govern. 

The  great  officers  of  ftate,  who  are  freeborn,  have  no  influence 
whatever.  Here,  as  in  all  defpotic  countries  where  the  prince 
does  not  rule  by  deputy,  flavery  alone  difarms  his  jealoufy ;  and 
his  confidence  is  given  to  the  Mamelukes  of  the  court.     Our 
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readers  will  recollect,  that  in  Sennaar  a  fimilar  preference  is 
conftantly  bellowed  on  flaves  ;  infomuch,  that  Mr  Bruce  has 
been  led  into  the  ftrange  notion,  that  flavery  is  there  a  fituation 
of  envied  pre-eminence,  and  a  mark  of  fuperior  rank.  The  French, 
rravellers  in  Perfia  have  fallen  into  a  fimilar  miftake  ;  and  one 
of  them  has  not  fcrupled  to  afiTert,  that  the  title  of  Koulam 
Shah,  or  royal  Have,  is  equivalent  to  that  of  Duke  or  Marquis  in 
France. 

The  climate  of  Fezzan  is  no  lefs  unfavourable  to  corporeal, 
than  its  government  is  inimical  to  mental  exertion.  At  no  fea- 
fon  do  the  natives  enjoy  a  temperate  air.  In  Summer  the  heat 
is  intolerable,  even  to  Africans  ;  and  an  inhabitant  of  the  North 
finds  the  cold  of  Winter  fevere. 

The  indolence  and  liftlefs  ina&ivity  produced  by  thefe  caufes, 
prevent  the  foil  from  receiving  that  cultivation  of  which  it  is 
fufceptible.  Dates  alone  are  produced  in  abundance ;  grain  is 
imported  from  the  North .;  and  animal  food  is  fo  fcarce,  that  the 
defcription  of  a  wealthy  man  at  Mourzouk  is,  '  one  who  eats 
bread  and  meat  every  day. '  A  fcanty  fubfiflence  of  dates  and 
farinaceous  pap,  feafoned  but  rarely  with  a  little  rancid  oil  or  fat, 
contributes  to  increafe  the  natural  languor  and  debilityof  this 
people. 

*  Even  in  thofe  parts  (fays  Mr  Horneman)  where  the  race  may  be 
fuppofed  to  be  ameliorated  by  a  mixture  with  the  Arabs,  there  is  no 
energy  of  character,  no  induftry.  Arts  and  manufactures  will  of  courfe 
fupply  but  a  poor  and  fcanty  chapter,  exhibiting  few  articles,  and  no 
ingenuity.  Throughout  Mourzouk,  I  could  not  find  one  fingle  fkilful 
artificer  in  any  trade  or  work ;  indeed,  there  are  no  other  tradefmen  but 
fhoemakers  and  fmiths.  The  latter  work  every  metal  without  diftinclion  j 
•and  the  fame  man  who  forges  fhoes  for  the  Sultan's  hoife,  makes  rings 
for  his  princeffes.  The  women,  indeed,  fabricate  coarfe  woollen  cloths, 
called  akbes  ;  but,  for  the  goodnefs  or  value  of  their  manufacture,  the 
reader  may  form  his  own  eiiimate,  when  told  that  the  weaver's  fhuttle  is 
unknown,  and  that  the  woof  is  inferted  into  the  warp  thread  by  thread, 
and  the  whole  worked  folely  by  the  baud.  '     p.  70. 

It  may  eafily  be  imagined,  that  a  country  of  this  defcription 
furnifhed  but  few  materials  for  an  interefting  narrative.  Indeed, 
the  only  circumftance  from  which  Fezzan  derives  any  import- 
ance, is  its  fituation  in  the  centre  of  the  caravan  tracks.  It  thus 
becomes  a  market  where  merchants  meet,  in  their  paffage  to  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  Africa,  and  lay  in  a  flock  of  water  and  dates, 
almofl  the  only  native  commodities  of  the  country.  The  articles 
which  thefe  caravans  bring  from  the  interior,  are  chiefly  ilaves, 
feathers,  and  gold  duft.  In  return  for  which,  they  carry  back 
fire-arms,  trinkets,  and  other  goods  of  European  workmanfliipj 
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together  with  the  more  coflly  productions  and  manufactures  of 
the  Eaft. 

Such  are  the  leading  features  of  the  general  fketch  which 
Mr  Horneman  has  given  us  of  this  uniutercfting  country.  Of 
Mourzouk,  the  capital,  it  is  rather  fingular  that  he  gives  no 
description,  although  he  refided  there  fix  months.  During  this 
time,  he  and  his  interpreter  Frendenburg  were  attacked  with  the 
country  fever,  which  proved  fatal  to  the  latter.  Mr  Horneman, 
after  his  recovery,  went  to  Tripoli ;  from  whence  he  tranfmitted 
3i:s  journal;  but  unfortunately  he  has  neglected  to  give  any 
narrative  of  the  journey  from  Mourzouk  to  the  coaft,  although 
this  tract  of  country  is  as  little  known  as  that  between  Cairo  and 
Fezzan,  and  can  fcarcely  be  lefs  interesting.  After  remaining 
fome  time  at  Tripoli,  he  returned  to  Mourzouk;  from  whence 
Tie.  tranfmitted  various  notices  refpecting  the  anterior  of  Africa, 
derived  from  the  information  of  different  natives  and  travellers 
with  whom  he  converfed.  In  his  laft  letter,  dated  April  i8oo, 
he  informs  the  Society,  that  he  is  in  perfect  health,  and  on  the 
eve  or  departing  with  the  caravan  for  lioumu,  where  he  intends 
to  join  the  great  caravan  for  C,aflina ;  wifely  proppfing  to  avoid 
the  manifold  dangers  that  attend  a  protracted  residence  in  one 
place. 

Befides  the  journal  of  Mr.  Horneman,  and  his  other  comma- 
jiications,  the  volume  now  before  us  contains  prefatory  matter, 
-and  an  Appendix,  occupying  nearly  double  the  fpace  allotted  to 
the  tract  which  forms  the  occafion  of  the  publication. 

Ic  is  not  very  eafy  to  perceive  the  utility  of  a  long  introduction 
from  the  pen  of  Sir  "William  Young,  the  fecretary  and  editor  ; 
as  the  1-rcfacj  contains  every  thing  that  is  neceifary  to  be  detailed 
refpecting  the  prefent  publication.  This  '  Introductory  ElTay  ' 
occupies  fifteen  pa^es  of  laboured  and  pompous  panegyric  upon 
the  institution;  in  the  courfe  of  which,  the  author  recapitulates 
the  fervices  it  has  rendered  to  fcience  ;  and  views,  with  great 
complacency,  the  advantages  likely  to  refult  from  its  labours. 

In  the  ftyle  of  a  declamation  of  this  fort,  we  naturally  look 
for  qualities  which  may  be  difpenfed  with  in  more  fubitantia! 
productions.  As  it  is  evidently  unneceflr.rv,  it  fhould  at  lead  have 
bf.-n  written  with  elegance;.  But  the  firft  thing  that  (tribes  us,  in 
Sir  William  Young's  F.ffay,  is  a  molt  opprellive  ftiftnefs  of  ftyle,  a 
perpetual  affectation  of  depth,  and  ludicrous  attempt  at  abttrac- 
rion;  which  feems  (according  to  the  Baronet's  opinion)  to  con  fill 
in  a  careful  fupp-efhon  of  the  articles,  and  a  confidant  fubftitution 
of  the  fingular  for  the  plural  number.  So  accurately  is  this  rule; 
obferVed,  that  we  mould  Have  fuppofe'd  the  author  to  be  defirouii 
only  <jf  •attaining  m<  i  :..!!::'.  concilenefs  in  bio  ?6rrrpc3i]tio'n,  if  the 

intenfe 
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intenfe  obfcurity  of  paffages  like  the  following  had  not  conv.nced 
us,  that  he  considers  the  metho.  jult  m.ntioned,  as  a  fimple  re- 
ceipt for  philofophical  writing. 

*  Of  the  further  progrefs  of  this  accomplifhed  traveller,  the  elisor 
forbears  to  Intimate  defign  or  fuggeftion.  The  feafon  of  mere  exp  Na- 
tion and  conjecture  is  gone  by.  It  were  idle,  indeed,  at  this  period  of 
actual  difcovery,  to  hazard  furmife  for  future  correction  on  experi- 
ment. '     p.  13. 

With  regard  to  the  matter  of  this  performance,  upon  farther  re- 
flexion it  occurs  to  us,  that  we  have  rather  been  too  baity  in  de- 
fcribing  it  as  an  ufelefs  eulogium.  Pombly  it  may  contain  a  grent 
deal  more  than  we  were  aware  of.  In  the  following  apothegm, 
for  inftance,  much  valuable  truth  may  be  concealed  •,  and  we 
lament  our  inability  to  obtain  a  glimpfe  of  it. 

'  Knowledge  actually  acquired,  demands,  in  the  future  difplav,  merely 
accuracy  and  precifion,  as  the  guides  to  further  fuccefs.  '     p.  14. 

It  is  true,  we  cannot  imagine  by  what  rule  of  proportion  the 
fuccefsful  journey  of  one  adventurer  is  made  to  difcipline  ano- 
ther fetting  out  in  a  different  track,  and  to  render  the  object  of 
his  expedition  definite  and  attainable.  Yet  the  Society  appears 
to  be  poffeffed  of  fome  fuch  method  of  computation,  if  we  rightly 
understand  the  following  paffage. 

*  The  Society  is  confirmed  in  its  purpofe,  and  allured  of  its  objects, 
and  of  the  means  of  attainment.  Its  travellers  will  not,  in  future,  rufh 
on  with  zealous,  but  unadvifed  enriofity,  or  hefitate  in  the  dark,  and  on 
unfounded  apprehenfions  ;  but,  difciplined  and  educated,  proceed,  with 
a  fpirit  corrected  and  confirmed  by  knowledge  and  precaution,  towards 
certain  purpofes  and  ends.  '     p.  12. 

And  from  another  paffage  we  learn,  that  Major  Rennell  is  an 
adept  in  this  occult  fcience  :  for  he 

— *  hath  corrected  the  map  of  Africa,  with  a  learning  and  fagacity 
which  hath  converted  conjeclure  into  knowledge  ;  and,  on  experience  of 
thofe  who  have  explored  parts  of  that  great  continent,  given  confidence 
to  each  future  traveller  who  may  vifit  its  remoteft  regions.  ■'     ibid. 

The  Introduction,  after  a  notice  of  the  expence  attending  the 
Society's  inquiries,  concludes  with  that  fpecies  of  folicitation, 
which  confifts  in  a  dignified  refufal  to  folicit. 

*  The  Society  cannot  condefcend  to  folicitation  ;  nor  is  it  neceffary. 
It  will  fuffice  that,  emboldened  by  fuccefs,  they  fug-gelt  to  their  coun- 
trymen, that,  under  proper  patronage,  and  with  the  means  of  extend* 
ing  their  refearches,  tk-  conclufion  will  be  of  advantage  to  Great  Britain, 
te  Jfrica,  and  to  the  world.  '      p.  1  j. 

I  4  While 
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While  a  Society,  fo  eminently  diftinguifhed  by  the  ufefulnefs 
of  its  views,  and  the  celebrity  of  the  greater  part  of  its  active 
members,  inftead  of  leaving  its  deeds  to  fpeak  for  themfelves, 
permits  a  Secretary  to  gratify  his  hopelefs  patlion  for  fine  writing, 
by  founding  forth  the  praifes  of  the  mftitution  in  ftudied  eulo- 
giums,  we  mull  be  excufed  for  flopping  to  examine,  a  little  more 
nearly,  thofe  achievements,  to  the  magnitude  of  which  our  atten- 
tion is  thus  forcibly  turned. 

The  Secretary  is  extremely  anxious  to  reprefent  the  whole  of 
the  Society's  proceedings  as  regular  and  fyftematic.  All  its  o- 
perations  are,  according  to  him,  parts  of  a  combined  train  ;  and 
the  fuccefsful  journeys  of  its  agents  muft  be  afcribed  to  the  pro- 
phetic wifdom  of  the  inftructions  with  which  they  were  furnifh- 
ed.  Now,  we  very  much  doubt,  if  any  further  praife  can  be 
allowed  to  the  Aflbciation,  than  that  of  finding  out  proper  emifia- 
ries,  and  paying  their  expences.  Nothing  can  be  clearer,  than 
that  the  prefent  expedition  has  owed  its  fuccefs  entirely  to  Mr 
Horneman.  We  are  indeed  told,  that  after  Mr  Park  had  defig- 
nated,  what  Sir  William  is  pleafed  to  call  the  '  route  of  country 
and  of  men  ;'  after  he  had  given  information  of  *  the  viaticum 
of  character  and  accomplifhments  neceffary  to  infure  the  fuccefs 
of  future  travellers  ;  pointed  out  the  road  to  diftricts  and  cities 
of  greateft  intereft,  and  fhewn  the  means  of  fecuring  entrance 
and  hofpitable  reception  : '  the  Society  '  availed  itfelf  of  this  in- 
telligence, and  difpatched  Mr  Horneman,  who  gave  the  lefTon 
full  effect. '  But,  unhappily,  a  very  obvious  anachronifm  (not 
to  ufe  a  fhorter  and  hardier  word)  deprives  this  fine  combi- 
nation of  all  pretentions  to  reality  ;  for  Mr  Park  did  not  return 
till  the  very  end  of  December  1797  ;  and  Mr  Horneman,  who 
had  been  engaged  in  the  fervice  of  the  Aflbciation  early  in  1 796, 
left  London  in  July  1797  ;  fo  that,  on  Mr  Park's  arrival,  an  ad- 
ditional viaticum  of  character  and  accomplishments  muft  have 
been  difpatched  after  him.  But,  in  fact,  there  is  no  reaion 
■whatever  to  believe,  that  the  fuccefs  of  Mr  Park's  expedition 
had  the  flighted  connexion  with  Mr  Horneman's,  or  that  the 
latter  gentleman  was,  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  indebted  to  the 
.Society's  inftruCtions  for  the  progrefs  which  he  made.  His  letter 
of  Auguft  31.  1798,  contains  a  full  ftatement  of  the  plan  which 
lie  had  formed,  with  the  rcafons  which  had  induced  him  to  ad- 
opt it.  His  arrangements  were,  indeed,  dictated  by  the  fitua- 
tion  in  which  the  arrival  of  the  French  had  placed  all  Franks  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  They  were  influenced  by  the  departure 
of  a  caravan  for  the  very  regions  which  he  had  received  general 
orders  to  explore.  They  were  recommended,  more  particular- 
ly, by  the  recent  failure  of  Mr  Browne,  who  had  travelled  alone, 
and  undifffuifed. 

But, 
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But,  to  whomsoever  belongs  the  merit  of  the  fuccefs  which 
has  hitherto  accompanied  Mr  Horneman,  we  can  fcarcely  allow, 
that  his  difcoveries  have  been  fo  important,  as  to  jultify  the 
vaunting  ityle  of  the  Secretary  ;  or  that  he  has  hitherto  done 
more,  than  give  a  very  fair  promife  of  fucceeding  in  the  fubfe- 
quent  part  of  his  expedition.  Neither  are  we  extremely  fanguine 
in  our  expectations  of  the  commercial  advantages  that  may  refult 
from  the  part  of  his  labours  which  is  already  terminated.  It  is 
difficult  to  fee,  in  what  manner  he  has  •  explored  a  road,  which 
mercantile  adventure  will  and  muft  enter. '  The  courfe  of  the 
caravans  has  been  known  for  ages.  Mr  Horneman  has  difcover- 
ed  no  new  productions,  which  may  excite  the  fpeculations  of 
traders ;  nor  has  he  difcovered  any  eafier  track,  by  which  the 
interior  of  Africa  may  be  approached.  The  commodities  which 
are  exchanged  in  Fezzan,  are  alfo  brought  to  Cairo  and  Tripoli, 
where  European  merchants  may  obtain  them  upon  more  advanta- 
geous terms  than  at  Mourzouk.  Long  journeys  acrofs  the  defarts, 
are  little  adapted  to  the  conftitution  and  habits  of  Europeans.  But 
the  natives  of  Africa  are  inured  to  the  climate,  and  accuftomed, 
by  a  life  of  abftinence  and  hardihips,  to  the  various  difficulties 
and  privations  which  attend  fuch  expeditions.  Among  them, 
too,  the  bufmefs  of  the  caravan  has,  for  ages,  affumed  a  regu- 
lar fhape :  it  forms  a  feparate  profeflion,  in  which  particular 
tribes  almoft  exclufively  engage.  Thus,  the  trade  to  Cairo  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Augilans  •,  that  to  Tripoli  is  carried  on  by  the 
Lochna ;  while  the  Tibbo  and  Tuarick  have  engroffed  the  com- 
merce of  the  countries  to  the  i'outh  of  Fezzan.  Nay,  fo  regu- 
larly is  this  fyftem  eftablifhed,  that  Mr  Horneman  has  pointed 
out  the  effects  of  the  caravan  life,  upon  the  character  of  thofe 
who  are  engaged  in  it ;  and  who,  from  their  earlieft  years,  arc 
trained  to  its  artifices  and  hardfhips.  It  is  manifeft,  therefore, 
that  our  merchants  would  make  but  an  unprofitable  exchange, 
were  they  to  quit  their  prefent  ftations,  in  order  to  fecure  *  a 
priority  of  factories,  and  eftablifhments  of  trade  :"•*  or  to  fup- 
plant  thofe  tribes,  who  now  have  the  carrying  trade  of  the  inte- 
rior in  their  hands.  But,  admitting  that  fuch  an  object  were 
defireable,  neither  the  difcoveries  of  Mr  Park,  nor  thofe  of  Mr 
Horneman,  have  done  more  than  lliew  the  various  infurmount- 
able  obftacles  to  its  attainment.  Ages  of  gradual  improvement 
in  arts  and  civilization  mud  elapfe,  before  any  abatement  can  be 
expected,  of  that  deadly  hatred  which,  all  over  Africa,  appears 
to  inlpire  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  againft.  every  thing  con- 
nected with  Chrifhianity.  Nor  can  Europeans  hope  to  fee  any 
rapid  improvement  in  the  arts  of  peace,  among  nations  who  are 
engaged  in  perpetual  warfare,  by  the  demands  of  the  Have  mar- 
ket. 
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ket.  The  Secretary  of  the  AfTociation,  when  he  boafts  of  the 
benefits  which  its  labours  are  to  confer  upon  Africa,  would  do 
well  to  confider,  how  unavailing  are  his  efforts,  in  this  capacity, 
to  promote  the  civilization  of  thofe  vaft  regions,  while  his  zeal, 
in  another  place,  is  devoted  to  perpetuate  their  barbarifm. 

The  Appendix  is   compofed  of  four  pieces.     The  firft  is,  '  A 
note  on    Mr  Horncman's  del'cription   of  Siwah  ;  '  in   which  Sir 
William  Young   points   out   an   error  of  the  traveller,  in  over- 
nting  the  dimenfions  of  the  Oafis;  and  endeavours,  by  a  varie- 
ty of  quotations   from  ancient   authors,  to  fliow  that  new   evi- 
dence  has   been    produced   by  Mr  liorncman's  Journal,  in   fup- 
port  of  the   opinion,  that   the   ruins  at  Siwah  are  thofe  of  the 
temple   of  Amnion.      After   all,  we   think   it   abundantly  clear, 
that  Mr  Browne's  difcovcries  furniih  the  only  fubltantial  demon- 
stration of  this  point.     He  examined    the  fpot  with  much  great- 
er accuracy  than  Mr  Horneman  had  an   opportunity  of  doing  ; 
and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  three  obfervations,  molt  decifive 
of  the  queltion,   but  omitted  by  Mr  Horneman,  that  the  propor- 
tions of  the  building  are  thofe  of  the  Egyptian  temples;  that  the 
fculpture  contains  figures  of  lfis  and  Anubis;  and  that,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  luins,   there   flows  a  fountain   alternately 
hot  and  cold:    (Browne's  Travels,  p.  24.   &  28.)     The  ancient 
authorities   are   fully  dated   by  Major  Rennell}  in   the  twentieth 
lection  of  his  Geography  of  Herodotus.     But,  as  a  fpecimen  of 
the  additional  light  which.  Sir  William  Young  throws  upon  this 
fubject,  we  beg  leave    to   mention  the  following  fine-fpun  inier- 
ence.      Mr  Horneman  ohferved,  that  the  earth,  in  feveral  places 
of  the  area,  has  been   dug  up  in  fearch  of  treafure  :     '  Hence,  ' 
fays  Sir  William,   '  it  may  be  inferred,  that  there  were  formerly 
ttjier  buildings  wkhiijl  the  enclofure. '     Then,   it  appears  that,  in 
.'.n.mon,  there  were  temples  of  Juno  and  Mercury,  as  well  as  of 
Jupiter,    and    fometimes    the  ancients  enclofed   feveral  teoiples 
with  one  wall — therefore,    the  temples    of   Jupiter,    Juno,  and 
Mercury,  were  within  the  fame  enclofure— therefore,  the  brok- 
en ground  at  Siwah  is  the  fite  of  the  two  laft  temples — therefore, 
the   ruins   which   remain   are  thofe    of  Jupiter    Amnion.     The 
learned  Baronet  here  fuppofes   that    thefe   are   remains  of  build- 
ings, becaufe   he   fuppofes  that  fuch  buddings  may  once    have 
exifted.     Such  reafoning  is  too  {lender,  even   to  fatisfy  an  anti- 
quary. 

Hiving  introduced   Lucan's  defcription  of  the  temple  of  Am- 
nion,  •  not   (he   obferves)  as   authority,  but  for   the  purp<  fe  Oi 
inference,'  Sir  William  thinks  proper  to  conclude  his  comment- 
ary, with  a  translation  of  C.ito's  fpeech  to  thofe  who  advifod 
tc  confult   &he  crack.     We  have  had  occafion   to  1 

!  1  .v 
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how  different  our  author's  profe  is  from  that  in  common  ufe. 
The  mere  ahfenee  of  profe,  however,  does  not  conftitute  poetry  ; 
and  the  obfcurity  in  which  lie  delights,  is  not  always  a  mark  of 
infpiration.  So  gratuitous  a  fpecimen  oi  his  talent  for  writing 
verfes,  could  only  have  been  jultified  by  their  containing  fome- 
thing  like  poetry.  Initead  of  this,  we  do  not  meet  with  either 
(cnic  or  grammar  ;  and,  to  aggravate  the  offence,  our  commenta- 
tor has  chofen,  in  the  wantonnefs  of  his  inipired  moments,  to 
mangle  one  of  the  fineft  parts  of  the  Pharfalia.  Not  to  difguft 
our  readers  with  a  view  of  all  the  havock  he  has  made,  we  (hall 
only  give  them  a  glimpfe,  in  the  following  paflage-* 

*  Me  non  oracula  certum, 

Sed  mors  ccrta  facit ' —     • 

— thus  done  into  badiEnglifh  by  Sir  William  : 

'  No  oracle  confirms  or  moves  my  thoughts — ■ 
Makes  nought  more  fure — I  know  I  am  to  die  ; 
And  this  doth  make  me  fure — of  how  to  live.  '        p.  qj. 

The  fecond  article  of  the  Appendix,  contains  Mr  Horneman's 
notices  of  African  geography,  derived  from  inquiries  among  the 
natives  of  the  interior,  whom  he  met  with  during  his  refidence  at 
Mourzouk ;  and  the  third  article  is  Major  Rennell's  conflrudtion 
of  the  geography  of  Mr  Horneman's  route,  with  the  alterations 
which  his  remarks,  and  thofe  of  Mr  Browne,  have  fuggefted  in 
the  map  of  North  Africa.  This  memoir  is  drawn  up  with  that 
patient  induftry,  and  unwearied  attention  to  minute  circumftan- 
ceflj  which  muit  be  the  guide  of  the  geographer,  where  his  mate- 
rials arc  fcanty  ;  and  rarely  confill  of  actual  measurements  or  ob- 
servations. It  is  chiefly  from  Mr  Browne's  travels,  that  our  au- 
thor has  been  enabled  to  draw  his  corrections  of  African  geogra- 
phy. Mr  Horneman  has  hitherto  furnifhed  jitrie  new  matter  ; 
and,  of  that  little,  the  greater  part  feems  very  queitionable.  In- 
deed, Major  Rennell  himfelf  utterly  rejects  the  idea  again  brought 
forward  by  Horneman,  from  the  concurring  teflimony  of  all  the 
travellers  with  whom  he  converted,  that  the  Niger  joins  the  Nile. 
The  pofition  of  Mourzouk  appears  to  he  the  only  material  varia- 
tion fuggefted  by  Horneman,  and  admitted  by  Major  Rennell  -, 
and  we  venture,  with  great  deference,  to  fubmit,  that  the  evidence 
on  which  this  refts  is  not  decifiye.  it  feems  to  be  admitted  by 
Major  Rennell,  that  the  obfervation  nudl  have  been  erroneous,  by 
which  Mr  Horneman  determined  the  latitude  oi'  Mourzouk,  PWo 
degrees  to  the  fouth  of  its  pofition,  according-  to  all  othdr  autho- 
rities and  computations;  and  Major  Renin  11  computes,  from  the 
rial,  that  this  city  is  four  miles  <.;;:'.  1   iV  .   /ran  by 

the 
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the  accounts  of  Browne  and  Ledyard  ;  and  twenty- five  miles 
nearer  to  Cairo,  than  by  the  bearings  from  Mefurata.  Our  read- 
ers will  judge,  what  reliance  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  informa- 
tion afforded  by  Mr  Horneman's  journal,  in  a  queftion  of  fuch  mi- 
nute variations,  when  they  are  aware  of  the  fteps  which  lead  Ma- 
jor Rennell  to  his  conclufion.  The  lofs  of  Mr  Horneman's  pa- 
pers, down  to  the  third  day  after  his  departure  from  Siwah,  ren- 
ders the  computation  of  the  diftance  of  Siwah,  by  his  journal,  fo 
inaccurate,  that  Major  Rennell  fixes  the  fituation  of  this  town 
entirely  from  Mr  Browne's  obfervations.  In  determining  the  dif- 
tance of  Augila  from  Siwah,  Major  Rennell  takes  the  medium  be,, 
tween  his  computations  founded  on  Mr  Horneman's  journal,  and 
the  diftance  given  by  Edrifi  :  yet  it  is  obferved,  that  the  authori- 
ties collected  by  Mr  Beaufoy,  make  this  diftance  greater  than  E- 
drifi  does  ;  and  it  ihculd  be  remembered,  that  Mr  Horneman's  ac- 
count of  the  firft  twenty-three  hours  of  his  journey  from  Siwah, 
muft  have  been  kept  from  memory,  as  his  papers  were  not  loft 
until  he  had  travelled  nearly  three  days  from  Siwah.  Laftly,  Mr 
Horneman  does  not  give,  in  hours,  the  whole  time  fpent  in  tra?- 
velling  between  Augila  and  Mourzouk  j  he  inferts  nine  days  in 
his  account :  fo  that  a  very  fmall  error,  with  refpecl:  to  the  pro- 
portion of  thefe  days,  afTumed  by  Mr  Rennell  to  have  been  fpent 
in  travelling,  will  produce  all  the  difference  in  queftion,  of  four, 
or  even  of  twenty-five  miles.  If,  then,  the  accounts  collected  by 
Meffrs  Browne  and  Ledyard,  render  it  neceflary  to  place  Mour- 
zouk twenty-nine  miles  to  the  eaitward  of  its  bearing  from  Mefu- 
rata, according  to  former  authorities,  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
confirmation,  and  much  lefs  any  correction,  of  its  new  pofition, 
mould  be  allowed  to  arife  from  Mr  Horneman's  journal.  We 
muft  again  obierve,  that  we  entertain  the  moll  fanguine  hopes  of 
this  traveller's  fuccefs ;  but,  as  vet,  we  have  only  accompanied 
him  to  the  point  where  his  courfe  begins  ;  and  we  regret  that  the 
AfTociation  has  lavifhed  all  its  exordiums  of  felf-gratulation  upon 
the  appearance  of  the  bloilbms,  inftead  of  referving  them  in  ho- 
nour of  that  plentiful  harveft  of  difcovery,  which  the  extent  of 
the  field,  and  the  fingular  accompliihments  of  the  labourer,  give 
us  every  reafon  to  expect. 

The  laft  article  of  the  Appendix,  is  a  letter  from  Mr  Marfden 
to  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  on  the  language  of  Siwah.  From  a  companion 
of  the  fpecimen  brought  home  by  Mr  Horneman,  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Berbers,  or  Shilha  cf  Mount  Atlas,  Mr  Marfden 
is  led  to  conclude,  that  the  Siwahan  is  a  mixture  of  the  Berber 
and  Arabic,  extending,  probably,  through  the  whole  breadth  of 
Africa,  between  the  Negro  dialects  on  the  fouth,  and  the  Moor- 
ish  on   the    Mediterranean.      Mr   Marfden's   inference   acquires 

ftill 
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ftill  greater  force,  from  the  account  of  the  Siwahans  given  by 
the  Arabian  geographers,  viz.  that  they  are  a  mixture  of  Ber- 
bers and  Arabs. 

This  volume  concludes  with  a  lift  of  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  compofe  the  African  Affbciation,  accompanied  by  a 
notice  of  the  mode  of  applying  for  feats,  and  the  terms  of  ad- 
miflion. 


Art.  XXII.  Voyages  from  Montreal,  on  the  River  St  Lawrence  through 
the  Continent  of  North  America,  to  the  Frozen  and  Pacific  Oceans,  in 
the  years  1789  and  1793  :  With  a  Preliminary  Account  of  the  Fur 
Trade.      By  Alexander  Mackenzie.     London.     4to.     1801. 

'Though  this  large  volume  will  convey  but  little  important  in- 
*  formation  to  the  geographer,  the  naturalift,  or  the  ftatef- 
man,  it  will  probably  be  peiufed  with  very  general  intereft  and 
fatisfadtion.  There  is  fomething  in  the  idea  of  traverfing  a  vaft 
and  unknown  continent,  that  gives  an  agreeable  expanfion  to 
our  conceptions  ;  and  the  imagination  is  infenfibly  engaged  and 
inflamed  by  the  fpirit  of  adventure,  and  the  perils  and  the  no- 
velties that  are  implied  in  a  voyage  of  difcovery. 

A  fmall  band  of  adventurers,  expofed,  for  months  together, 
in  a  boat  of  bark,  upon  thofe  inhofpitable  waters,  '  which  (to 
ufe  our  author's  own  language)  had  never  before  borne  any  o- 
ther  veflel  than  the  canoe  of  the  favage,  and  traverfing  thofe 
defarts,  where  an  European  had  never  before  prefented  himfelf 
to  the  eye  of  its  fwarthy  natives  ;  *  exhibit  a  fpectacle  that  is 
well  calculated  to  excite  our  curiofity  and  attention.  They  re- 
mind us  of  the  romantic  expedition  of  Orellana,  and  carry  back 
the  imagination  to  thofe  days  of  enterprize  and  difcovery,  when 
the  Genius  of  Europe  broke  into  all  the  continents  of  the  world, 
and  performed  and  difcovered  wonders,  that  made  the  marvellous 
familiar,  and  obtained  credit  even  for  impoffibilities.  Though 
that  great  harveft,  both  of  invention  and  difcovery,  be  now 
over,  the  gleanings  that  remain  for  this  later  age,  are  neither 
few  nor  inconfulerable  ;  and  Mr  Mackenzie,  who  has  travelled 
for  them  over  a  large  and  rugged  field,  certainly  has  neither 
loft  his  labour  nor  mifemployect  it. 

He  has  brought  back,  indeed,  no  report  of  prodigies,  either 
of  nature  or  of  art,  and  has  not  found,  in  his  way,  the  mate- 
rials of  thofe  defcriptions  which  animate  the  narratives  of  more 
fortunate  travellers.  He  has  difcovered,  in  the  wildernefs,  no 
traces  of  ancient  civilization,  and  no  indications  of  furpaffing 
wifdom  and  virtue  among  the  favages  :  he  has  found  no  pyra- 
mids, nor  labyrinths,  nor  deferted   cities,  nor  fplendid  ruins  ; 

and 
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and  neither  reafoned  with  the  fuperb  philosophers  of  El  Dorado, 
nor  exerciied  himfelf,  in  gallantry  and  arms,  with  the  nymphs 
of  nn  Amazonian  community.  His  adventures,  however,  have 
all  the  intereft  that  fober  probability  will  admir  of,  or  that  is 
confident  with  his  Situation.  He  followed  a  painful  courfe, 
through  difficulties  and  dangers,  to  an  unknown  termination  \ 
and  went  Readily  forward,  without  knowing  where  he  was  to 
ifiue,  Etmidll  the  roaring  of  cataracts,  and  the  folitude  of  moun- 
tains ;  expofed  to  the  daily  hazard  of  fhipwreck,  and  famine,  and 
mutiny  \  and  to  the  danger  of  treachery  or  aiTault  from  the  me- 
lancholy favages  that  roamed  acrois  his  ccurfe,  or  reluctantly 
agreed  to  direct  it.  His  narrative,  vif  fometimes  minute  and  fa- 
tiguing, is  uniformly  di  ft  in  ft  and  confident  ;  his  obfervations, 
though  not  numerous,  are  fagacious  and  unaffuming  ;  and  the 
whole  work  bears  an  imprdlion  of  correftneis  and  veracity,  that 
leaves  no  ur.pleafant  feeling  of  doubt  or  fufpicion  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader. 

The  work  may  properly  be  faid  to  confift  of  three  parts.  The 
firft,  and  perhaps  the  moft  interefting  of  the  whole,  is  a  hifiory 
of  the  fur  trade,  with  an  account  of  the  natives  with  whom  it 
is  carried  on,  and  the  route  by  which  the  commodities  are  tranf- 
mitted.  The  fecond  contains  the  journal  of  a  voyage  under- 
Taken  in  1789,  which  terminated  in  the  Frozen  Ocean,  in  north 
latitude  69.  weft  longitude  134.  being  about  24  degrees  to  the 
weftward  of  the  point  at  which;  Mr  Hearne  reached  the  fame 
fea  in  1771.  The  third,  and  mod  confiderable,  is  the  journal 
of  the  voyage  which  brought  Mr  Mackenzie  to  the  fhores  of  the 
Pacific,  in  latitude  52.  21.  north,  and  longitude  127.  weft.  The 
nature  of  our  plan  will  permit  us  to  make  but  a  very  few  obfer- 
vations on  thefe  three  articles. 

The  fur  trade  of  Canada  (which  is  incomparably  more  active 
than  that  which  is  in  the  hands*  of  the  Hudfon's  Bay  Company) 
carries  thofe  who  are  engaged  in  it  to  the  aftonifhing  diftance  of 
four  thoufand  miles  to  the  weltward  of  Montreal.  It  is  carried 
on  by  the  mediation  of  fifty  clerks,  feventy-one  interpreters, 
and  one  thoufand  one  hundred  and  twenty  canoe  men,  who  are 
commonly  attended  with  a  cortege  of  upwards  of  feven  hundred 
Indian  women  and  children.  This  northern  caravan  embarks, 
every  Spring,  in  different  divifions,  in  flight  canoes  of  bark, 
upon  rivers  newly  freed  from  the  ice,  and  proceeds  along  its 
weary  voyage,  through  every  fort  of  difficulty  and  difcomfort. 
In  the  courfe  of  their  progrefs  to  the  weftward,  the  canoes  are 
unloaded,  and  towed  up  more  than  two  hundred  rapids,  while 
the  cargoes  are  conveyed  on  mens  fhoulders  by  land ;  and 
the  veffels  themfdves,  with  their  loading,  are  tranfported  over 
no  leffc  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  carrying  places,  from  twenty- 
five 
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five  paces   to  thirteen   miles   in  length.     The  detachment  that 
leaves  Montreal  in  the  beginning  of  May,  arrives  at  the  Grande 
Portage,  upon  Lake  Superior,  about  the  middle  of  June,  where 
they  are  met  by  thofe  who  had  fpent  the  Winter  in  the  remoter 
tftablifhments,  and  from  whom  they  receive  the  furs  which  had 
been  collected  in   the  courfe  of  their  Winter  traffic.     Upwards 
of  twelve  hundred  men,  Mr  Mackenzie  fays,  are  thus  affembled, 
every  Summer,  in  this  remote  wildernefs,  and  live  together,   for 
a  week  or  two,  in  a  comfortable  and  convivial  manner.     Alter 
all  their  accounts  are  fettled,  the  furs  are  repacked,  and  embark- 
ed in  a  part  of  the  canoes   for  Montreal,  where  they  ufually  ar- 
rive in  September;  and  the  remainder  proceed,  with  the  articles 
n.rcefiary  for  canying   on    the   trade,  to  the   different  pofts  and 
eilablifhments  in  the  Indian   country.     At   the  diiiance  of  fifty 
or  iixty  miles  from  Grande  Portage,  they  arrive  at  the  height  of 
fdnd,  by  which  the  waters  that  iffue  into  the  Atlantic,  are  fepa- 
rated  from  thofe  that  difcharge  themfclves  into  Hudfon's  Bay 
and  the  Frozen  Ocean.     From  this  point,  therefore,  the  traders 
proceed  to  the  weftward,  along   with  the  current,  and  traverfe. 
many  a  dreary  lake,  and  wind   along   many  a  dangerous  ftream, 
before  they  reach  their  utmoft  deftinatiou  at  Fort  Chepewyan,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  the  Hills,  in  longitude  1 10.  W.     Little 
lefs  than  feventy  pages  are  dedicated,  by  Mr  Mackenzie,  to  the 
defcription  of  this  route,  and  the  enumeration  of  the  fucceffive 
lakes,  rivers,  rapids,  and   carrying-places,  of  which   it  is  com- 
pofed.     A  diftinct  map   would  certainly  have  conveyed  a  great 
deal  more  information  ;  and  a  very  fhort  memoir,  in  illuftration 
of  it,  might  have  contained  ail  the   important   intelligence  that 
couM    not   be   prefented,   at    once,   by    the   graver,   to    the   eye. 
There  are  occasional  patches  of  interesting  defcription,  and  fome 
charaCteriftic    anecdotes   of  the    natives,  and    the  traders   who 
confort  with  them  -,  but  this  part  of  the  woik  is,  on  the   whole, 
extremely  tedious  and  perplexing,  and  fhould  have  been  confined 
within  much  narrower  limits. 

The  only  ftage  in  all  this  pilgrimage,  which  we  mail  detain  our 
readers  with  mentioning,  is  that  of  Lake  Winipic,  in  longitude 
97.  weft;  which  feems  calculated,  from  its  peculiar  fituation,  to 
become  the  grand  depot  of  this  traffic,  if  fmall-pox  and  fpirituous 
liquors  do  not  fpeedily  intercept  its  extension,  by  the  complete 
extirpation  of  the  Indians.  This  lake  communicates,  in  a  direct 
and  fhort  channel,  with  the  fouthern  mores  of  Hudfon's  i'ay, 
by  the  rivers  Severn  and  Nelfon,  and  is  connected  with  the 
countries  at  the  head  of  the  MifSfippi  and  Miffifquri  by  the 
Alliniboin  and  Red  rivers,  befides  lying  in  the  direct  track  from 
the  Safkatchiwine  and  Athabafca  rivers,  to  Xjake  Superior  and  the 
fources  of  the  St  Lawrence.     It  is  by  tl.h  '.aft  chanjid  alone  that 
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the  North-Weft  Company  have  hitherto  been  able  to  tranfmic 
the  commodities  they  have  collected  about  Lake  Winipic ;  the 
jealoufy  of  trade  having  determined  the  Hudfon's  Bay  Company 
to  refufe  them  a  paflage  into  that  fea  by  the  Nelfon  or  Severn 
rivers. 

Of  this  jealoufy  on  the  part  of  the  Hudfon's  Bay  Company, 
and  the  difadvantages  and  obftruclions  which  it  is  conftantly 
producing  to  the  Canadian  adventurers,  Mr  Mackenzie  fpeaks 
throughout  the  whole  work  in  terms  of  decided  reprobation.  Mr 
Mackenzie,  however,  is  a  partner  of  the  Canadian  Affociation  ; 
and  the  members  of  the  rival  Company  have  not  been  heard 
in  the  caufe.  We  will  not  prefume,  therefore,  to  give  any 
opinion,  in  a  queftion  that  has  been  but  partially  dated  ;  though 
it  does  occur  to  us,  that  the  free  navigation  of  the  rivers  between 
Lake  Winipic  and  Hudfon's  Bay,  would  probably  tend,  in  a  very 
little  time,  to  transfer  the  whole  trade  to  the  borders  of  that 
fea,  or  at  lead  very  greatly  to  diminifh  the  fhare  which  Canada 
now  enjoys  of  it.  If  the  greater  part  of  the  furs  collected  in 
the  Indian  country  could  be  fent  more  readily  and  cheaply  to 
market,  by  the  route  of  the  Hudfon's  Bay  waters,  (which  feems 
to  be  allowed),  it  muft  follow,  that  the  commodities  with  which 
the  trade  is  carried  on,  could  alfo  be  fent  into  the  Indian  country, 
by  that  route,  with  the  greatelt  advantage.  Thefe  commodities, 
however,  are  almoft  a!l  brought  from  England  ;  and  the  furs  are 
uniformly  carried,  in  the  firft  inftance,  to  that  market.  If  this 
be  the  cafe,  it  is  difficult  to  fee  what  fhare  the  merchants 
in  Montreal  could  eafily  retain  in  fuch  a  traffic.  The  furs 
would  be  carried  directly  from  Hudfon's  Bay  to  Great  Britain  ; 
and  the  neceflary  goods,  to  anfwer  them,  directly  from  Great 
Britain  to  Hudfon's  Bay.  It  is  not  poffible  to  conceive,  that  fuch 
a  trade  could  long  continue  in  the  hands  of  perfons  refiding  in 
Montreal,  or  that  the  materials  of  it  fhould  be  carried  nearly  a 
thoufand  miles  out  of  their  courfe,  when  fuch  a  deviation  could 
be  effectually  prevented,  by  an  eftablifhment  at  the  York  or  the 
Churchill  Fort.  Though  it  is  very  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
fur  trade  would  be  carried  on  with  greater  profit  and  facility  by 
the  route  of  Hudfon's  Bay,  than  by  that  of  the  St  Lawrence,  it 
does  not  feem  to  be  the  intereft  of  thofe  who  refide  upon  the 
latter,  to  infift  upon  forcing  it  into  that  channel.  If  the  Hudfon's 
Bay  Company  have  neglecled  the  advantages  with  which  their 
charter  inverted  them,  the  Canadian  traders  have  made  great 
profit  by  the  omiffion  j  and  it  really  feems  a  little  unreafonable 
in  them  to  contend,  that  their  rivals  fhould  be  deprived  of  their 
charter  altogether,  as  a  punifhment  for  not  having  made  that 
judicious  ufe  of  it,  which  would  probably  have  entirely  pre- 
vented the  exiftence  of  a  Canadian  competition.  Exclufive  pri- 
vileges 
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vileges  are  probably  of  no  great  benefit  to  this  trade,  or  to  any 
other  ;  but  the  confequence  of  throwing  it  quite  open,  would  not 
be,  we  imagine,  to  centre  it  in  the  merchants  of  the  St  Lawrence. 

There  is  another  commercial  difadvantage  in  this  trade,  how- 
ever, of  which  Mr  Mackenzie  complains,  with  more  juftice. 
Almost  the  whole  of  the  furs  collected  in  America  are  ultimately 
deitined,  it  is  generally  known,  for  the  consumption  of  the 
Chinefe  ;  thofe  that  are  fent  by  the  way  of  London,  however, 
can  only  be  forwarded  by  the  ships  of  the  Eafl:  India  Company ; 
and  fuch  is  the  delay*  the  weight  of  the  duty,  and  the  difficulty 
in  getting  home  the  produce,  that  feveral  experiments  have  been 
already  made,  to  fend  the  goods  to  China,  directly  through  the 
United  States,  where  no  fuch  impediments  exift ;  and  Mr  Mac- 
kenzie gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  unlefs  fome  indulgence  be 
shewn  by  the  Eafl;  india  Company,  the  whole  trade  will  infallibly 
fall  into  that  channel,  to  the  great  difadvantage  of  England,  and 
inconvenience  of  the  Canadian  adventurer. 

To  thefe  arbitrary  reftrictions  upon  the  trade,  there  is  to  be 
added,  it  feems,  the  difadvantage  under  which  it  labours,  from 
the  unufual  length  of  time  that  is  requisite  to  bring  in  its  re- 
turns ;  which  exceeds  the  ordinary  credit  upon  the  expenditure, 
it  is  said,  by  no  less  than  two  or  three  years.  We  shall  infert 
Mr  Mackenzie's  own  ftatement  of  the  proceedings.  He  takes  the 
example  of  goods  that  are  paid  for  in  1798. 

*    The  orders  for  the  goods  are  fent  to  this  country     25th  Oct.  1796. 
They  are  flapped  ircm  London  -  March  1797. 

They  arrive  in  Montreal  -  June  1797. 

They  are  made  up  in  the  ccurfe  of  that  Summer  and  Winter. 
They  are  lint  from  Montreal  ...  May  1798. 

They  arrive  in  the  Indian  country,  and  are  exchanged  for 

furs  the  following  Winter  -  1798-9. 

Which  furs  come  to  Montreal  -  -  -  Sept.  1 799. 

And  are   Hupped  fur   London,   where  they  are  fold  in 

March  and  April,  and  paid  for  in  May  or  June      -         1803.' 

Notwithftanding  all  thefe  inconveniences,  the  trade  muft  Hill 
be  a  profitable  one  ;  as  it  has  been  conflantly  increasing  for  thefe 
lafl:  twenty  years  ;  and  is  ftated  by  Mr  Mackenzie  himself,  to 
have  '  tripled  its  amount  in  the  courfe  of  eleven  years,  with  pro- 
portionate profits,'  &c. 

The  remainder  of  this  firfl  part  of  the  work  is  occupied  with 
an  account  of  the  native  inhabitants,  who  are  divided  by  Mi- 
Mackenzie  into  two  great  families,  the  Knisteneaux  and  the 
Chepeivyan.  The  former  comprehend  almost  all  the  tribes  that 
border  upon  the  Atlantic,  or  upon  the  colonies  of  Europe  ;  and 
are  faid  to  be  gradually  diffusing  themfelves  to  the  weltward, 
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and  making  an  eafy  conqueft,  for  the  moft  part,  of  the  hordes 
with  which  they  encounter  :  the  fire-arms  which  they  have  ob- 
tained from  the  colonies,  contribute,  it  is  probable,  not  a  little 
to  their  fuccefs.  The  Chepew:?ns,  on  the  contrary,  are  evi- 
dently in  a  progrefs  from  the  weftward  ;  and  are  not  known  to 
have  advanced  to  the  eaft  of  longitude  10S.  They  have  yielded 
to  the  Knifteneaux  wherever  they  have  met  with  them  ;  and 
feem  likely  to  be  incorporated  with  their  conquerors.  Thcfe 
two  nations  fpe^k  different  languages  ;  and  have  fome  ufages 
and  fuperftitions  that  are  peculiar  to  each.  The  basis  of 
the  character,  however,  appears  to  be  the  fame  in  both ;  and 
the  similarity  of  their  external  appearance,  habits  and  ways  of 
life,  points  out,  with  apparent  certainty,  the  identity  of  their 
common  origin  ;  though  Mr  Mackenzie  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
Chepervyans  are  of  static  origin,  and  are  in  the  courfe  of  a 
progrefs  from  Siberia.  Thofe  who  have  read  what  Charlevoix, 
Lr.fiteau,  Adair,  and  Hearne,  have  written  upon  the  character 
aid  manners  of  the  North  American  favage,  will  derive  but 
little  additional  information  from  the  narrative  of  Mr  Mac- 
kenzie.  It  is  pleasing,  however,  to  find  fuch  a  concurrence 
in  the  reports  of  perfons  whofe  characters  and  objects  were  fo 
different. 

There  is  one  re  nark,  which,  though  by  no  means  new, 
is  irresiflibl  fu:  ceiled  to  us  by  the  perufal  of  thefe  descrip- 
tions ;  that  thofe  nations  have  made  no  fensible  progrefs  in 
civilization  or  improvement,  after  an  intercourfe  of  little  leU 
than  two  hundred  years  with  the  induftrious  and  intelligent 
colonies  of  Europe.  By  the  partial  ufe  of  iron  and  of  gunpow- 
der, we  have  made  their  wars  more  fanguinary  than  formerly, 
and  provided  ftill  more  largely  for  their  extermination,  by  the 
introduction  of  rum  and  the  fmall-pox.  Their  numbers  are 
wasting  away,  accordi:igly,  by  a  yearly  and  visible  diminution  ; 
and  it  appears  now  to  be  tolerably  certain,  that  the  whole  race 
will  be  extinct  before  a  single  tribe  has  been  reclaimed  from  the 
mfery  and  diforder3  of  a  barbarous  life.  E,\ren  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  colonies,  and  where  every  exertion  has 
been  made  for  their  improvement,  that  religious  zeal  and  inte- 
rested policy  could  dictate,  no  fensible  progrefs  has  been  effected. 
The  children  of  a  whole  tribe  have  even  been  carefully  educated,, 
in  vain.  The  Algonquins,  who  have  an  establishment  withia 
thirty  miles  of  Montreal,  have  the  Scriptures  explained  to  them 
in  tiveir  own  language  ;  and  are  all  taught  to  read  and  write,  in 
their  youth,  by  the  zeal  and  attention  of  their  pallors.  *  But 
notwithft.inding  thefe  advantages,'  fays  Mr  Mackenzie,  '  and 
though  the  cfiabliskmenc  is  nearly  coeval  with  the  colonization  of 
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the  country,  they  do  not  advance  towards  a  Hate  of  civilization  ; 
but  retain  their  3ncient  habits,  language,  and  cuftoms,  and  are 
becoming  every  day  more  depraved,  indigent,  and  insignificant.' 
In  another  place,  he  defcribes  the  natives  around  the  remoter 
eilablishrnents,  as  being  '  one  half  of  the  year  ftarving,  and  the 
o;ner  half  intoxicated:'  and  adds,  '  that  through  their  sloth  ul 
and  difsolute  lives,  their  numbers  are  in  a  very  perceptible  ilnte 
of  diminution.' 

There  is  fomething,  at  firft  sight,  very  unaccountable  in  this 
ohftinate  indocility  of  thefe  people.  Nations  feem  formerly  to 
have  caught  civilization  by  contact,  and  to  have  ftarted  forward 
in  the  career  of  improvement,  upon  the  slighteft  impulfe  or 
fuggeftion.  In  thofe  inftances,  however,  the  d -'fiance  probably 
was  not  fo  great  between  the  barbarian  and  his  inftructors,  as  it 
is  in  this  cafe ;  and  it  is  pofsible,  after  all,  thai  our  method  of 
instruction  has  not  been  v^vy  judicious  or  eonsiftenr.  Reading 
and  writing,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  certainly 
are  not  the  first  fleps  by  which  a  favage  community  is  to  be  in- 
duced from  its  wild  and  diforderly  habits  ;  and  the  whole  pro- 
gpefs  may  pofsibly  be  impeded  by  fuch  an  inversion  of  its  ftages. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  our  demand  for  furs,  we  compel  them,  in 
a  manner,  to  adhere  to  the  practice  of  hunting,  and  thus  give  a 
bounty  for  the  prefervation  of  barbarifm,  while  we  affect  to  be 
feriously  engaged  in  fubduing,  by  baptifms,  and  fchoolboy  tasks 
of  catechiims  and  grammars. 

As  a  counterpart  to  the  ftubborn  indocility  of  the  Indians, 
who  resist  all  the  precept  and  example  of  the  colonists,  it  is 
worth  while  jufh  to  mention  the  facility  with  which  fome  of 
the  latter  afsume  the  manners  and  character  of  the  lavages* 
Every  one  who  has  travelled  in  the  borders  of  the  Indiaa 
country,  brings  back  reports  of  the  multitude  of  white  men 
that  are  found  incorporated  in  the  tribes  of  the  natives,  and  vo- 
luntarily reduced  to  the  fame  way  of  life  that  is  natural  to  thofe 
people.  Mr  Mackenzie  informs  us,  that  e  there  were  very 
great  numbers,  who,  after  accompanying  the  Indians  for  a  fea- 
fon  or  two  in  their  expeditions,  became  fo  much  attached  to 
their  mode  of  life  as  to  lofe  all  relish  for  their  former  habits  and 
native  homeb.'  They  were  called  in  Canada,  Loureurs  des  hoi?> 
and  feem  to  fuve  united  all  the  vices  of  toe  civilized  and  favage 
character  This  is  not  perhaps  very  furprising.  The  condition 
of  a  labourer  in  the  lowefl  rank  of  focietv,  (to  which  it  is  pro- 
bable that  thefe  renegadoes  belonged),  is  fcarcely  fuperior,  in  molt 
civilized  focieties,  to  the  ordinary  life  of  a  favage.  Where  the 
character  is  fundamentally  licentious  besides,  the  mere  freedom, 
from  controul  will  make  amends  for  many  hardships  5  and  the  de- 
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gree  of  favour  ana   consideration  in  which  fuch  a  convert  would 
probably  be  held,  would  be  a  new  motive  for  the  transition. 

Of  the  fecond  part  of  this  work,  which  contains  Mr  Mac- 
kenzie's account  of  his  voyage  to  the  Frozen  Ocean  in  1789, 
wTe  have  but  very  little  to  fay.  It  was  undertaken  in  the  hope  of 
reaching  the  Pacific  ;  and  it  was  not  till  towards  its  termination, 
that  the  author  perceived,  from  the  continued  northerly  courfe 
of  the  river,  that  it  muft  fall  into  the  ocean  in  that  direction. 
He  fet  out  from  Fort  Chepewyan  on  the  Lake  of  the  Hills,  and 
pafsed  down  the  Peace,  or  Slave  River,  to  the  great  Slave  Lake. 
This  expanfe  of  water  he  found  fo  much  incumbered  with 
ice,  in  the  middle  of  June,  that  he  was  obliged  to  coaft  round  a 
great  part  of  it,  till  he  reached  its  main  outlet  towards  the  North- 
weft,  in  latitude  61.  N.  The  ftream  on  which  he  was  now  em- 
barked, carried  him  forward,  for  feven  and  twenty  days,  with  a 
rapid  and  fafe  current,  till  he  was  warned  of  his  approach  to  the 
fea  (in  latitude  69.  N.)  by  the  action  of  the  tide  in  the  channel 
and  on  the  shores.  The  violence  of  the  fwell.  and  the  latenefs 
of  the  feafon,  prevented  him  from  going  any  farther;  and  he  fet 
out  on  his  return,  without  having  quitted  the  fresh  water,  cr  got 
clear  of  the  banks  of  the  river. 

Neither  his  adventures  nor  observations,  in  this  expedition, 
require  much  notice.  The  wind  blew  violently  fometimes,  and 
fometimes  the  canoe  became  leaky.  The  moll  ferious  of  his  pe- 
rils, however,  were  from  famine  ;  as  the  fubsiflence  of  the  whole 
party  depended,  alm.oft  entirely,  upon  their  daily  fuccefs  in  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  $  and  game  was  not  always  equally  plenty.  If  their 
consumption  was  uniform,  indeed,  it  muft  have  required  no  or- 
dinary diligence  in  their  purveyors  to  fupply  it  ;  for  he  mentions, 
incidentally,  that  the  crew,  which  consisted  of  ten  men  and  four 
women, '  diipatched  two  rein-deer,  four  fwans,  forty-five  geefe,  and 
a  very  considerable  quantity  of  fish,  in  the  courfe  of  six  days.'  The 
natives  with  whom  he  had  any  intercourfe,  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  different  from  other  favages  ;  they  were  timorous  and  turbu- 
lent, and  full  of  inconsistency  and  deceit ;  skilful  and  dexterous  in 
fnaring  game  and  catching  fish,  and  in  the  fabrication  of  their  arms, 
implements,  and  canoes ;  but  ignorant  and  awkward  as  to  everything 
elfe  ;  and  almolt  totallv  devoid  of  curiosity  or  attention.  They 
are  faid  to  have  been  ftrangers  to  the  ufe  of  tobacco,  gun-powder, 
and  fpiritous  liquors,  and  to  have  had  no  other  way  of  boiling 
their  provisions  than  by  throwing  heated  ftones  into  baskets  con- 
taining water.  1  heir  language  was  easily  underftood  by  the 
Indians  who  accompanied  Mr  Mackenzie.  The  tribes  that  in- 
habit the  lower  parts  of  the  river  feem  to  differ  little  from  the  reft, 
except  in  the  hatred  they  bear  towards  the  Efquimaux,  who  are 
always  found  in  pofsefsion  of  the  fea-coaft,  and  are  accufed  of  be- 
ing 
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ing  cruel,  treacherous,  aud  pusillanimous.  There  is  one  trait 
which  was  fcarcely  to  have  been  expected  among  a  race  fo  erratic 
and  hardy ;  they  were  all  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the 
country,  or  the  courfe  of  the  rivers,  a  very  few  days  journey 
beyond  their  own  haunts  ;  and  the  fables  they  told  of  the  dan- 
gers of  the  way,  are  among  the  moft  amusing  pafsages  that  relate 
to  them.  When  Mr  Mackenzie  was  within  six  days  journey 
from  the  fea,  they  afsured  him  that  it  would  take  feveral  years 
to  arrive  at  it  ;  and  that  old  age  would  overtake  him  before  he 
could  hope  to  return.  They  defcribed  the  navigation,  too,  as 
being  interrupted  by  impafsable  cataracts  at  a  very  short  dijlance  ; 
when,  in  fact,  it  was  only  diliurbed,  during  the  whole  cGurie, 
by  two  very  manageable  rapids. 

Mr  Mackenzie  is  not  a  naturaliit,  and  had  no  leifure  for  minute 
obfervations.  The  moft  remarkable  circnmllance  he  mentions  as 
to  the  country,  relates  to  the  excefsive  cold  that  muft  prevail  to- 
wards the  mouth  of  the  river  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
At  the  time  of  his  visit,  it  was  about  three  weeks  pail  Midfummer, 
and  the  ground  was  covered  with  short  grafs  and  a  variety  of 
flowers  ;  and  yet,  at  the  depth  of  four  inches  from  the  furface,  he 
uniformly  met  with  a  folid  body  of  ice.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  vegetation  could  proceed  in  fuch  a  situation  ;  and  e- 
fpecially,  how  trees,  and  other  vegetables,  that  ftrike  a  deeper 
root,  could  fubsist  in  it.  In  another  place  he  mentions  it,  with 
great  juftice,  as  '  a  very  curious  and  extraordinary  circurmtance, 
that  land  covered  with  fpruce,  pine,  and  white  birch,  when  laid 
wafte  by  fire,  should  fubfequently  produce  nothing  but  poplars, 
where  none  of  that  fpecies  of  tree  were  previously  to  be  found.' 
Mr  Mackenzie  muft  excufe  us  for  not  giving  implicit  faith  to 
this  obfervation. 

The  failure  of  this  firft  expedition,  fatisfied  Mr  Mackenzie  that 
the  route  to  the  Pacific  muft  be  fought  for  in  a  more  foutherly 
direct-on,  and  determined  him  to  explore  it,  by  afcending  the 
ftream  of  the  Unjigah,  or  Peace  River,  and  endeavouring  to  crofs 
the  mountains  among  which  it  was  faid  to  have  its  fources.  As 
his  former  mifearria^e  had  gone  fir  to  enfure  his  prefent  fuc- 
cefs,  and  had  alio  made  him  fensible  of  his  deficiencies  for  fuch 
an  undertaking,  he  did  not  fcruple  to  make  a  winter  voya<>e  to 
Great  amain,  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  obtaining  the  necefj 
lary  books  and  information,  and  returned  fully  qualified  to  make 
aicientifio  furvey  of  the  countries  he  was  to  travel fe,  and  to  fix 
his  geographical  positions  with  accuracy  and  precision.  As  the 
length  of  the  voyage  was  altogether  Uncertain,  our  author  de- 
termined to  have  the  benefit  of  the  whole  Summer  for  the  pro- 
ic.cution  of  it  ;  and,  accordingly*  let  out  from  Fort  Chepewyan, 
in  the  month  of  October    1 792,  with  the  intention  of  proceed- 
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mg  to  the  remotcft   eftablishment   of  the   Company  before  the 
winter  fet  in,   and  ftarting   from   this   advanced  poft   as   soon  as 
the  navigation   was   practicable  in  the  Spripg.     Accordingly,    in 
the  month  following,   he  arrived  at  a   new-built    fort   ^for  fo  all 
the  trading   houfes   in   this   country  are  denominated)  upon   the 
fame  river>  in  lat.  56.  N.    long.   117.  35.  W.  ;  where  he  fpent 
the  winter  among  a  tribe  of  Chepewyan  Indians,    and  fet  out 
upon  his  perilous  expedition  en  the  9th  of  May  1793.     In  this 
undertaking,  he  reached  the  head  of  the  Unjigah,  in  lat.  54.  N. 
long.  12 1.   W.  with  great  difficulty,  on  the  13th  June,  and  em- 
barked on  the  Tacoutche,  or  Columbia  river,  whofe  com fe  he  fol- 
lowed in  a  foutherly  direction,  and  through  innumerable  obftruc- 
tions,  till  the   24th  of  the  fame  month  ;  when  he  was  induced, 
by  the  information  of  the  natives,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  na- 
vigation,  to  leave  the   canoe,  and  proceed  acrofs   the  land,   in  a 
wefterly  direction,   to  the  fea.     After  a  fatiguing  and  dangerous 
journey  of  twelve  days,    he  again   reached  a  fmaller  and  ltfs 
turbulent  ftream  ;    and  was  fortunate  enough   to  arrive  on  the 
shore  of  the   Pacific  Ocean,   in  lat.  52.  21.  long.  128.   2.   imme- 
diately to  the   fouthward  of  the  islands   which    Vancouver  has 
diilinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Princefs   Royal  Islands.     The 
feafon  was  fo  far  advanced,   and   the   conduct  of   the  natives  fo 
fufpicious,   that   he  fcarcely  remained  longer   on   the   coafl  thin 
was  necefsary  to  complete  his  obfervations.      He   returned  by 
the  fanie  route,  with  comparative  facility  ;  and  arrived  fafely  at 
the  ftation  from  which  he  had  taken   his  departure,   on  the  24th 
of  Auguft  1  793. 

The  narrative  of  this  voyage  is,  upon  the  whole,  extremely 
interefling ;  though  the  intereil  which  it  excites  is  derived  ra- 
ther from  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  way,  and  the  in- 
trepidity by  which  they  were  furmounted,  than  from  the  im- 
portance of  the  object,  or  the  value  of  the  information  that  is 
communicated.  The  only  knowledge  of  his  route,  which  Mr 
Mackenzie  pofsefsed  at  his  outfet,  was  derived  from  a  fttffy  that 
had  formerly  been  told  him  by  an  old  man  (who  could  not  now 
be  found;  of  his  having  once  been  at  war,  on  a  large  river,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Rocky.  Mountains  ;  and  who  faid,  that  there 
was  a  carrying  place,  of  about  a  day's  march,  between  the  head 
of  the  foUth- weft  branch  of  the  Unjigah  and  this  wefteren  ri- 
ver. Upon  this  hint,  Mr  Mackenzie  determined  to  proceed  ; 
and  the  uncertainty  of  his  courfe  may  be  conjectured,  from 
what  he  fays  in  another  place,  i  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
land  where  he  thought  there  was  a  chance  of  difcovering  the 
carrying  place,  and  undertake  marches  of  two  or  three  days,  in 
different  directions,  in  fearch  of  the  other  river  ;  and,  if  unfuc- 
cefsful  in  this  attemut,  to  return  to  the  fork,  and  try  the  other 
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branch  in  the  fame  manner,  with  the  hope  of  better  fortune.' 
His  conftancy  was  not  put  to  this  test  ;  for  he  accomplished  his 
object  without  being  obliged  to  return  :  But  he  had  occasion  for 
all  the  refolution  with  which  he  had  armed  himfelf. 

The  principal  difficulties  with  which  Mr  Mackenzie  had  to 
ffruggle,  arofe  from  the  physical  situation  of  the  country,  and 
the  unmanageable  violence  of  the  ftream  he  had  undertaken  to 
afcend.  For  the  firfl  ten  days  the  labour  was  tolerable,  and 
his  progrefs  fully  more  rapid  than  he  had  expected.  After  he 
had  pafsed,  however,  to  the  westward  of  long.  1 20.  his  courfe 
began  to  be  hemmed  in  among  afcending  mountains,  and  the 
channel  to  be  obstructed  by  innumerable  rapids  and  cataracts. 
In  furmounting  thefe  obstacles,  fo  much'  toil  and  danger  was 
to  be  encountered,  as  might  well  have  deterred  an  adventurer 
of  ordinary  refolution.  At  one  time,  the  canoe  was  towed  by 
men  that  clambered  along  the  edge  of  impending  precipices, 
and  were  forced  to  pafs  on  the  outside  of  the  trees  that 
overhung  the  torrent  :  At  another,  it  was  pushed  forward  by 
the  hands  of  thofe  who  tottered  upon  the  lower  rocks  of  the 
channel,  and  who  were  frequently  obliged  to  leap  into  the  vef- 
fel,  when  an  impafsable  precipice  prevented  their  progrefs  by 
land  :  On  many  occasions,  the  canoe  was  canted  along  ro;ids,, 
which  fcarcely  any  one  but  a  Canadian  would  have  ventured  to 
pafs  unburdened,  and' through  thickets,  where  a  way  had  been 
previously  opened  bv  the  tedious  application  of  the  axe.  In  one 
place,  it  was  warped  up  a  mountain,  by  lines  fattened  fuccefsivc- 
ly  to  the  trees  with  which  it  was  overshadowed  :  In  another,  it 
was  hurried  down  the  torrent,  and  only  faved  from  utter  de- 
ilruction  by  being  broken  and  entangled  among  fome  recks  that 
formed  a  snallow  on  the  edi,e  of  a  fall 

After  struggling  with  thefe  difficulties  for  upwards  of  ten 
daj  s,  our  adventurers  arrived  at  a  part  of  the  river  that  ad- 
mitted of  their  proceeding  with  the  paddles,  though  the  current 
was  If  ill  extremely  powerful  against  them  ;  and,  at  length,  on 
the  ft  of  June,  they  readied  the  laft  fork  of  the  ftream,  where 
one  channel  prefented  itfelf  towards  the  north-weft,  and  :nc- 
ther  almoll  directly  towards  the  fouth.  Mr  Mackenzie,  whole 
object  it  was  to  penetrate  to  the  Western  Ocean,  acknowledges, 
that  he  would  certainly  have  attempted  the  former,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  adsdee  he  had  formerly  received  from  the  old  war- 
rior, whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  who  had  positively 
informed  him,  that  the  only  path  acrofs  the  mountain  was  m 
the  direction  of  the  fouthmeft  branch.  This  information,  by 
which  Mr  Mackenzie  was  then  guided,  turns  out  to  have  been 
perfectly  correct,  as  the  northerly  branch  has  since  been  accu- 
rately furveyed,  and  is  found  to  terminate  in  lakes  aad  rapids  at 
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a  very  short  difiance  from  the  fork.  After  proceeding,  till  the 
bth  of  the  month,  through  a  continuation  of  the  fame  dangers 
and  difafters,  they  at  length  came  up  with  a  party  of  the  natives. 
From  thefe  people,  he  received,  at  firft:,  the  evasive  and  unin- 
telligible anfwers  that  favages  are  accuflomed  to  give  :  But,  af- 
ter he  had  conciliated  them  with  flattery  and  prefents,  he  at 
length  learned,  that  they  were  acquainted  with  a  large  river  that 
flowed  towards  the  south,  a  branch  of  which  was  at  no  great 
diftance  from  the  fource  of  that  which  they  had  afcended ;  that 
there  were  three  fmall  lakes,  and  as  many  short  carrying  places 
between  them  ;  but  that  the  fouthern  river  did  not  discharge  it«- 
felf  into  the  fea.  Mr  Mackenzie  prudently  fet  down  this  laft 
piece  of  intelligence  to  the  ignorance  of  the  reporter  5  but  pla- 
ced fo  much  reliance  011  the  former,  that  he  inflantly  engaged 
the  Indian  to  conduct  him  to  the  banks  of  the  river  he  had  men- 
tioned, and  proceeded  on  the  day  following  under  his  directions. 
On  the  fecond  day  of  the  renewed  voyage,  they  arrived  at  the 
firft.  lake  that  had  been  fpoken  of  by  their  conductor,  and  took 
the  canoe  out  of  it  on  the  other  side,  in  Lat.  54.  24.  N.  Long. 
121.  W.  This  Mr  Mackenzie  considers  as  the  higheli  and  moll 
foutherly  fource  of  the  Unjigah,  or  Peace  River,  which  he  had 
now  traced  from  its  outlet  to  its  fountains  ;  and  proceeded  along 
the  height  of  land,  by  which  the  waters  that  issue  into  the  Pa- 
cific, are  feparated  from  thofe  that  fall  into  the  Northern  or  At- 
lantic Seas.  The  firft  carrying  place  was  only  817  paces  in 
length,  and  brought  them  to  another  fmall  lake,  out  of  which  a 
ftream  defcended  to  the  fouth  :  Another  carrying  place  brought 
them  to  a  third  lake  of  the  fame  dimensions  ;  and  out  of  this 
they  passed,  with  fome  difficulty'-,  into  a  fmall,  but  rapid  ftream, 
obftructed  by  fallen  trees,  drift  wood,  and  fcattered  rocks. 

Though  Mr  Mackenzie,  and  his  afsociates,  had  no  longer  to 
ftruggle  againfl  an  opposing  torrent,  ftill  their  situation  had  ex- 
perienced but  little  improvement.  After  carrying  the  canoe  paif 
fome  of  the  obftacles  that  have  juft  been  mentioned,  they  met 
with  a  difafier,  which  had  very  nearly  pi"oved  the  termination  of 
all  their  perils  and  exertions.  As  we  have  made  but  few  ex- 
tracts from  this  publication,  we  shall  prefent  our  readers  with 
the  narrative  cf  this  mifadventure,  in  Mr  Mackenzie's  own 
words  : 

1  We  accordingly  pufhed  off,  and  had  proceeded  but  a  very  fhort 
way,  when  the  canoe  ltiuck  ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  cur  exertions, 
the  violence  of  the  current  was  fo  great,  as  to  drive  her  fideways  down 
the  river,  and  break  her  by  the  firit  bar.  when  I  inflantly  jumped  into 
the  water,  and  the  men  followed  my  example  ;  but  before  we  could  fee 
her  ftraigbt,  or  rlop  her,  we  came  to  deeper  water,  fb  that  we  were  ob- 
liged to  re  embark  with  the  utmoft  precipitation.  One  of  the  men  who 
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was  not  fufricier.tly  a*5Kve,  was  left;  to  get  on  1L ore  in  the  best  manner 
in  his  power.     We  had  hardly  regained  our  fitu.ations,  when  we  drove 
ap-ainii  a  rock,  which  ihattered  the  item  or  the  canoe  in  iuch  a  manner, 
that  it  held  only  by  the  gunwales,  fo  that  the  fteerfmau  could  no  longer 
keep  his  place.     The  violence  of  this  llroke  drove  us  to  the  oppolite 
iide  of  the  river,  which  is  but  narrow,  when  the  bow  met  with  the 
lame  fate  as  the  Hern.      At  this  moment,  the  foreman  feized  on  (ome 
branches  of  a  finall  tree,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  up  the  canoe  j  but  fuch 
was  their  elafticity,that,in  a  manner  not  eafily  defcribed,  he  was  jerked 
on  more  in  an  inftant,   and  with  a  degree  of  violence   that  threatened 
his  deftru&ion.     But  we  had  no  time  to  turn  from  our  own  fituation,  to 
inquire  what  had  befallen  him  ;  for,  in  a  few  moments,  we  came  acrofs 
a  cafcade,  which  broke  feveral  large  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe, 
and  itarted  all  the  bars,  except  one  behind  the  {'cooping  feat.      If  this 
accident,  however,  had  not  happened,  the  veffel  muft  have  been  irre- 
trievably overfet.   The  wreck  becoming  rlat  on  the  water,  we  all  jump- 
ed out  ;  while  the  ft eerfman,  who  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  his 
place,  and  had  not  recovered  from  his  fright,  called  out  to  his  compa  ; 
nions  to  fave  themfelves.      My  peremptory  commands  fuperfeded  the 
effefts  of  his  fear,  and  they  all  held  raft  to  the  wreck;  to  which  fortu- 
nate rcfolution  we  owed  our  fafety,  as  we  Ihould  otherwife  have  been 
daflred  againft  the  rocks  by  the  force  of  the  water,  or  diivcn  over  the 
cafcades.      In  this  condition,  we  were  forced   feveral   hundred  yards, 
and  every  yard  on  the  verge  of  deft  ruction ;  but,  at  length,  we  moft 
fortunately  arrived  in  (hallow  water,  and  a  fmall  eddy,  where  we  were 
enabled  to  make  aftand,  from  the  weight  of  the  canoe  refting  on  the 
ftones,  rather  than  from  any  exertions  of  our,  exhaufted  ftrength.   For 
though  our  efforts  were  fhort,  they  were  pufhed  to  the  utmoft,  as  life 
or  death  depended  on  them.      This  alarming  fcene,  with  all  its  terrors 
and  dangers,  occupied  only  a  few  minutes  ;  and,  in  the  pre  fen  t  fufpen- 
fion  of  it.  we  called  to  the  people  on  fhore  to  come  to  our  affiflance  •, 
and  they  immediately  obeyed  the  fummons.      The  foreman,  however, 
was  the  firft  with  us  5   he  had  efcaped  unhurt  from  the  extraordinary 
ierk  with  which  he  was  thrown  out  of  the  boat :   and  juft  as  we  were 
beginning  to  take  our  effects  out  of  the  water,  he  appeared  to  give  his 
afliftance.     The  Indians,  when  they  faw  our  deplorable  fituation,  in- 
ftead  of  m  thing  the  lead  effort  to  help  U3,  fat  down  and  gave  vent  to 
their  tears.' 

This  difafter  disheartened  the  whole  crew  fo  much,  that  Mr 
Mackenzie  was  obliged  to  make  them  a  fpeech,  to  induce  them 
to  proceed  with  him  ;  and  they  had  then  to  carry  the  canoe,  for 
upwards  of  four  miles,  through  a  thick  wood  and  a  deep  mo- 
rafs,  when  they  found  themfelves,  at  length,  on  the  banks  of  a 
large  navigable  river,  that  flowed  with  a  ftrong  current  in  a 
foutherly  direction.  Upon  this  ftream  they  embarked  ovj  the 
1 8th  of  June,  in  the  midft  of  10  thick  a  fog,  '  that  they  might 
have  corns  fuddenly  upon  a  rapid,   or  cafcade,  before  they  were 
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aware.'  They  met,  however,  with  no  accident  on  that  occasion, 
but  very  foon  found  the  navigation  obflructed  by  the  ufual  im- 
pediments. On  the  fecond  day  of  their  progrefs,  they  came  to  a 
deferted  wooden  houfe,  built  in  a  folid  manner,  30  feet  in  length 
and  20  in  breadth  ;  '  the  firft  habitation  of  the  kind,'  says  Mr 
Mackenzie,  '  that  I  had  seen  on  this  side  of  Mikilimakina.' — 
A  little  farther  on,  he  fell  in  with  a  party  of  the  natives,  whom 
he  had  fome  difficulty  in  conciliating ;  but  Was  at  last  enabled  to 
gather  from  them,  that  the  river  runs  a  great  way  towards  the 
mid-day  fun,  and  that  white  people  were  said  to  be  building 
houfes  at  its  mouth  ;  that  the  current  was  uniformly  very  vio- 
lent, and  in  many  places  abfolutely  impafsable  ;  and  that  the  in- 
habitants were  extremely  cruel  and  malignant.  The  iron,  &c. 
which  thay  had,  they  said  they  obtained  by  a  shorter  route,  from 
the  weitward,  where  it  was  brought  by  white  people,  in  great 
canoes.  Thefe  people  differed  but  little  from  the  Indians  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  either  in  language,  manners,  or  appearance. 
After  proceeding  a  little  farther,  and  holding  a  variety  of  confu- 
tations with  the  natives,  Mr  Mackenzie  was  convinced  that  the 
navigation  of  the  river  would  be  attended  with  the  greateil  dan*, 
gers,  and  that  the  courfe  of  it  would  prove,  at  any  rate,  fo  exten- 
sive, as  to  make  it  abfolutely  impofsible  to  return  from  its  mouth 
in  the  ccurfe  of  the  fame  feafon  :  His  ammunition  and  provisions, 
too,  were  very  neatly  exhausted  ;  and  he  was  afsured,  by  the 
concurring  tellimony  of  till  the  natives,  that,  by  abandoning  the 
river,  and  ilriking  acrofs  the  country  to  the  weft,  he  would  be 
enabled  to  reach  the  fea  he  was  in  fearch  of  by  a  fafe  and  eafy 
expedition.  After  a  good  deal  of  deliberation,  he  determined  to 
make  trial  of  this  route  ;  and  accordingly  returned  up  the  rivet, 
to  the  fpot  from  which  the  natives  had  offered  to  conduct  him  to 
the  well  ward  ;  and  there  fecuring  the  canoe  under  a  shed,  and 
burying  a  great  part  of  his  provisions  and  ammunition  in  the 
neighbourhood,  he  fet  off  by  land,  in  Long.  1  23.  Lat.  53.  20. 

In  this  journey,  where  each  of  the  party  carried  a  load  of 
ninety  pounds,  besides  arms,  their  difficulties  and  alarms  were 
at  times  very  great,  from  the  repeated  defertion  of  their  guides, 
and  the  tumult  and  diflurbance  which  their  appearance  pro- 
duced among  the  natives.  By  way  of  fecuring  the  guides, 
Mr  Mackenzie,  on  two  occasions,  prefsed  them  to  sleep  with 
him  ;  and  '  though  the  beaver  robe  that  covered  them  was  a 
nefl  of  vermin,  their  hair  greafed  with  fish  oil,  and  their  bodies 
fmeared  with  red  earth,'  he  declares  he  pafsed  a  very  comfort- 
able night  in  their  fociety.  On  their  way,  they  crofsed  feverul 
fmall  rivers  that  ran  towards  the  fouth,  and  probably  fell  into 
the  ftream  they  had  left  behind  them.      The  ground,   for  the 
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moft  part  was  rugged,  but  not  very  high  ;  though  they  crofsed 
one  ridge  which  was  covered  with  fnow,  and  faw  before  them 
a  chain  of  loftv  mountains,  that  were  faid  to  be  perpetually 
in  that  flate.  The  houf  :s  they  pafsed  by,  were  all  built  of 
fquared  timber,  and  infinitely  more  commodious  and  fubftan- 
tial  than  any  dwellings  that  are  reared  by  the  Indians  in  the 
interior  of  the  continent.  At  laft,  he  arrived  on  the  banks 
of  a  fmall  river  abounding  in  falmon,  and  was  hofpitably  re- 
ceived by  the  inhabitants  of  an  adjoining  village.  Thefe  people 
fubsift  entirely  upon  fish,  and  have  fuch  an  aversion  to  flesh  of 
every  fpecies,  that  one  of  their  dogs  having  fwallowed  a  part  of 
a  bone,  was  beaten  by  his  mafter  till  he  difgorged  it :  Another 
of  the  natives,  upon  feeing  one  of  Mr  Mackenzie's  people 
throw  a  bone  into  the  river,  «  initantly  plunged  in,  and  brought 
it  out ;  and,  after  burning  it,  proceeded  to  wash  his  polluted 
hands.'  The  falmon,  which  are  incredibly  numer  us,  they  take 
by  means  of  a  weir,  or  embankment,  couftructed  with  much  in- 
genuity acrofs  the  river ;  and  they  appear,  indeed,  to  be  consi- 
derably fuperior  to  their  brethren  of  the  interior,  in  contrivance 
and  underftanding. 

From  this  place,  our  adventurers  again  proceeded  by  water, 
having  procured  two  canoes  from  the  natives,  by  ieveral  of 
whom  they  were  paddled  and  efcorted.  They  remained  all 
night  at  a  village,  were  they  were  hofpitably  entertained  ;  and 
had  occasion  to  obfervfe  the  traces  of  improving  art  and  civiliza- 
tion. Thefe  people  have  not  only  Summer  and  Winter  houfes, 
like  the  Toorts  and  Balagans  of  Kamfchatka  and  Siberia,  but  ap- 
pear to  have  made  advances  in  the  arts  of  painting  and  fculp- 
ture,  fuperior  to  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  inha- 
bitants of  fo  rude  a  climate.  They  had  boards  painted  with  hie- 
roglyphics, and  figures  of  animals,  with  a  degree  of  correctnefs 
with  which  Mr  Mackenzie  was  furpriftd  ;  and  had  erected,  in  the 
centre  of  the  village,  ibmething  in  the  nature  of  a  temple,  which 
he  defcribes  in  thefe  words  : 

'  The  ground  plot  of  it  was  fifty  feet  by  forty-five ;  each  end  is  form- 
ed bv  four  itout  polfs,  fixed  perpendicularly  in  the  ground.  The  coiner 
ones  are  plain,  and  fupport  a  beam  of  the  whole  length,  having  three 
intermediate  props  on  each  fide,  but  of  a  larger  fize,  and  eight  or  nine 
feet  in  height.  The  two  centre  polls,  at  each  end,  are  two  feet  and  an 
half  in  diameter,  and  carved  into  human  figures,  fupporting  two  ridge 
poles  on  their  heads,  at  twelve  feet  from  the  ground.  The  figures  at 
the  upper  part  of  this  fquare  reprefent  two  perfons,  with  their  hands 
upon  their  knees,  as  if  they  fupported  the  weight  with, pain  and  diffi- 
culty: the  others  oppofite  to  them  (land  at  their  ea^e,  with  their  hands 
jrelling  on  their  hips.  In  the  area  of  the  building  there  were  the  re- 
mains 
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mains  of  fcvera!   fires.     The    pods,  poles,  and  figures  were   painted 
red  and  black  ',  but  the  iculpture  of  thefc  people  is    fuperior  Lo   their 

painting.' 

Thcv  bad  amon^  tbem  a  great  variety  of  European  commo- 
dities, efpecially  iron  and  copper  :  arid  fevefal  bad  a  quarter- 
dollar  fixed,  as  an  ornament,  in  the  handles  of  their  daggers. 
From  this  village,  Mr  Mackenzie  defcended  the  ft  ream  to  an- 
other, from  which  he  had  an  evening  profpect  of  a  narrow  arm 
of  the  fea,  and  next  day  had  the  happinefs  of  arriving  on  the 
beach,  in  the  position  that  has  been  already  fpecilied.  In  this 
situation,  he  was  deferted  by  his  guide  and  the  reft  of  the  na- 
tives, and  left  in  a  leaky  canoe  upon  this  barbarous  coaft,  with 
fcarcely  any  ammunition,  and  provisions  for  no  more  than  four 
or  five  days.  In  the  courfe  of  the  day,  he  coafted  along  the 
Point  Mcnzies  of  Vancouver,  and  by  the  shore  of  the  island 
named  King's  Island  by  that  navigator.  In  this  courfe,  they 
were  very  much  difturbed  and  alarmed  by  the  conduct  of  the 
favages,  who  followed  them  in  feveral  canoes,  and  appeared  to 
entertain  very  ferious  designs  againft  their  property  and  lives. 
One,  in  particular,  whom  Mr  Mackenzie  defcribes  as  particular- 
ly turbulent  and  infolent,  was  continually  repeating  that  he  had 
been  shot  at  by  a  white  man,  whom  he  called  Macubah,  and  Teem- 
ed perfectly  difpofed  to  revenge  himfelf  upon  our  adventurer. — 
By  a  proper  mixture  of  forbearance  and  refolution,  however,  Mr 
Mackenzie  efcaped  this  danger  ;  and  his  persecutors  thought  pro- 
per to  withdraw  about  funfet. 

On  the  2 2d  of  July,  Mr  Mackenzie  completed  his  obferva- 
tions  ;  and  on  the  day  following  returned  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  ;  and,  after  another  alarming  encounter  with  the  natives, 
led  on  by  the  enemy  of  Macubah,  arrived  at  the  village,  where 
they  firft  got  sight  of  the  fea,  and  prepared  for  their  final  re- 
turn. The  natives  about  this  falmon  river,  Mr  Mackenzie  fup- 
pofes  not  to  be  the  permanent  inhabitants  of  its  banks,  but  to 
repair  there  for  the  fake  of  the  fummer  fishery,  and  to  reside, 
during  the  winter,  on  thefeacoafl.  They  are  evidently  a  fta- 
tionary  people,  however,  in  companion  with  the  hunting  tribes 
of  the  interior,  and  would  probably  be  more  easily  civilized  than 
•any  of  their  brethren  ;  though  it  is  evident  enough,  from  Mr 
Mackenzie's  whole  narrative,  that  they  have  all  the  violence, 
unfteadinefs,  and  inconsiftency  of  the  lavage  character.  They 
feem  to  acknowledge  a  higher  authority  in  their  Chief,  than  is 
conceded  to  him  in  any  other  North  American  community,  as 
he  alone  appeared  to  pofsefs,  or  bellow,  the  right  of  fishing  at 
die  great  weir   or   embankment;   and   prevented  any  one  from 
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building  a  houfe  in  the  village,  without  bis  permifsion.  Their 
language  is  faid  to  be  different  from  that  of  the  adjoining  tribes. 
After  leaving  the  uppermoft  village,  Mr  Mackenzie  and  his 
companions  found  the  way  perfectly  folitary,  till  they  arrived, 
after  a  painful  inarch  of  nine  days,  on  the  banks  of  the  Great 
River,  where  they  had  left  their  canoe  upwards  of  a  month  be- 
fore. At  this  fpor,  they  found  a  large  encampment  of  the  na- 
tives, who  were  very  clamorous  and  riotous  at  firft,  and  con- 
tinued to  pilfer  little  articles  from  them  during  all  the  time  of 
their  flay.  It  was  very  remarkable,  however,  that  they  had  not 
touched  any  part  of  the  ftores  that  had  been  left  unguarded  in 
their  vicinity  for  the  fpace  of  a  whole  month.  In  the  remainder 
of  Mr  Mackenzie's  homeward  route,  he  re-traced  exactly  the 
courfe  along  which  we  have  already  purfued  him  outwards. 
He  furmounted  the  cataracts  of  the  Tacoutche,  without  meet- 
ing with  any  difafter  ,  and,  after  crofsing  the  height  of  land,  de- 
fcended  the  waters  of  the  Peace  River,  with  fo  much  celerity, 
that  he  accomplished  in  six  days  a  voyage  that  had  occupied 
no  fewer  than  thirty-four  in  his  outlet ;  and  arrived,  on  the  18th 
of  Auguft,  at  the  fort  from  which  he  had  taken  his  departure 
on  the  9th  of  May. 

We  have  now  accompanied  Mr  Mackenzie  through  the  whole 
of  his  extensive  and  laborious  route,  and  willingly  bear  teftimony 
to  the  diligence  and  intrepidity,  the  temper  and  perfeverance,  with 
which  he  feems  to  have  purfued  it ;  as  well  as  to  the  peiipicuity 
and  apparent  fidelity  of  the  narrative  which  he  has  fnbmitted  to 
the  public.  Of  th,e  importance  of  his  geographical  difcoverie?, 
we  do  not  indeed  think  very  highly.  The  non-exiftence  of  any 
practicable  communication  by  lea,  from  the  eaftern  to  the  weftern 
shores  of  North  America,  we  conceive  to  have  been  fatisfacto- 
rilv  eftablished,  before  either  the  expedition  of  Mr  Mackenzie, 
or  the  voyage  of  Vancouver  ;  and  the  pafsage  which  the  former 
has  dil'covered  by  land,  is  fuch  as  few  people  could  have  doubt- 
ed to  exift,  and  certainly  by  no  means  of  a  nature  to  indemnify 
us  for  the  want  of  the  other.  Mr  Mackenzie  himfelf,  indeed, 
appears  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  route  by  which  he  cama  would 
be  altogether  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  trade,  and  rather  points 
at  a  communication  between  the  Tacoutafie  or  Columbia  River, 
and  the  head  waters  of  the  Saskatchiwine.  It  is  needkfs  to  ob- 
ferve,  however,  that  the  exiflence  of  fuch  a  communication  mufk 
be  established  by  another  voyage  of  difcovery  ;  and  that  the  low- 
er couiie  of  the  Columbia  may  prefent  obftacles,  of  a  nature  even 
more  formidable  than  thofe  of  which  Mr  Mackeri7.ic's  experi- 
tnce  and  information  have  already  given  us  warning. 

The 
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The  conn  trie;  which  Mr  Mackenzie  has  brought  to  onr  know- 
ledge by   thefe  expeditions,   are  certainly  the  k---.fr  i   terefti    j   oi 

2nv  with    which   modern  enterprize  has  made  u-  ed 

The  barrennefs  of  the  foil,   the  feveritr  of  the  d         -.    :.;rc 
motentfs  of  tneir  position,   and  the  fmall  number  and  intrac 
character  of  their  inhabitants,   place  them  very  low  indeed  in  the 
fcak  of  political  importar:ce,    ar.i  reduce  their  i:  fiuence  upon  the 
reft  of  the  world  to  a  very  humble  denomination.      The  believers 
in  perfectibility   expect,   of  conrfe,  to  fee  the  whole  oniverf 
vered  with  the  B  iracles  of  polity  and  art;  but  thefe  regie::- 
probably  be  the  lafl  to  put  off  their  original  barbarity  ;  and  pbi- 
lofophy  will   have  native  apofUes  am^ng  the  Mantehew  Tartars 
and   New   Hollanders,   before  any  progrefs  has  been  made  in  the 
conversion  of  the  Knifteneaux  and  the  Chepewyans. 

Mr  Mackenzie  makes  no  pretensions  to  literary  attainments  ; 
and  the  merit  of  his  work  certainly  is  not  to  be  eftimated  by  the 
elegance  of  its  composition.  His  flyle  is,  in  general,  fufficie 
perfpicuous  ;  and  we  willingly  pafs  over  its  deficiencies  in  har- 
mony or  correctnefs.  !  here  are  fume  exprefsions,  however, 
which  provoke  a  fmile,  from  their  ludicrous  simplicity,  or  ftr 
affectation  of  refinement.  In  the  introduction,  we  hear  of  a 
trader,  '  who  eafed  himfeif  of  the  importunities  of  a  native  ;' 
and  are  af^ured,  that  the  Americans  are  never  cannibals,  except 
in  thofe  cafes  of  extreme  necessity,  '  which  have  been  known  to 
impel  the  molt  civilized  people  to  eat  each  other.'  In  order  to 
inform  us,  that  the  Indians,  who  make  no  ufe  of  combs,  are 
given  to  fcratch  their  heads,  he  is  pleated  to  (ay,  '  that  they 
have  a  fmall  ft  ck  hanging  by  a  firing,  which  they  occasionally 
employ  to  alleviate  any  itching  or  irritation  in  the  head.' 


2 "  X  III.  The  Elements  of  Optics,  designed  for  the  ufe  of 
Students  in  the  University.  By  James  Wood,  B.  D.  Second 
—   ition.     Cambridge,  i8ci.     Barges,     pp.  xji. 

ABOUT  five  years  ago,  Mr  Vir.ce,  the  Plumian  Profefsor, 
and  r  Wood  of  St  Johns,  undertook  to  draw  up  a  fenes 
of  elementary  works,  which  should  corr.prife  the  fubftance  of  the 
lectures  ofually  read  at  Cambridge,  upon  Mathematics  and  Na- 
tural Pbiioiophy.  The  volume  now  before  us,  forms  the  sixth 
and  laft  of  this  uieful  courfe  of  publications. 

Our  philcfcphical  readers  are  acquainted   with  the   two  great 
branches  into  which  the  fcience  of  Optics  is  divided  ;  thofe  laws- 
ion,  and  .properties  oi  light,  which  are  to  be  invefbgated  by 
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experiment  ;  and  thofe  that  can  be  deduced,  by  mathematical 
reafoning,  from  the  principles  which  induction  his  enabled  us  to 
eftablish.  Oar  author  has  confined  hirr.felf  almoft  wholly  to  the 
mathematical  view  of  the  fubject  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
that  he  has  compefed  this  treatife,  rather  with  a.  view  to  afsift  the 
ftudent  of  rftroncmy,  than  to  furnish  a  complete  exposition  of  all 
the  difcoveries  which  have  been  made  upon  the  nature  of  light, 
and  the  laws  of  its  action,  considered  as  a  feparate  branch  of 
fcience.  His  propositions  are  chiefly  drawn  from  the  '  Lectiones 
Opticse'  or  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  ;  and  a  very  meagre  account  iy 
given  of  the  wonderful  truths  unfolded  by  that  philofopher  in 
his  '  Optics.' 

Of  this  plan,  we  cannot  entirely  approve.  Many  of  the 
moft  important  difcoveries  in  the  theory  of  light  and  colours, 
depend  altogether  on  experirrer.t ;  and,  by  the  afsiftance  of  cal- 
culation and  geometrical  reafoning,  lei.d  to  other  theorems,  as 
well  deferving  of  attention  as  thofe  which  form  the  fubjtct  of 
the  prefent  volume,  and  reftihg  upon  evidence  precifely  of  the 
fame  nature.  Why,  then,  should  a  treatife  upon  Optics  have 
been  confined  almoft  entirely  to  thofe  topics,  where  the  afsift  nee 
of  mathematical  demorftratton  is  required,  and  the  moft  simple 
only  of  the  positions  founded  upon  induction  are  assumed  ?  The 
truths  explained  in  the  fecond  and  third  books  of  the  '  Optics,' 
are  eft  iblished  by  the  very  fame  fpecies  of  proof  with  that  upon 
which  the  very  firft  principles  of  the  fcience  are  built ;  and,  to 
undervalue  thofe  doctrines  which  do  not  require  a  conftant  dif- 
play  of  mathematical  reafoning,  is  furely  to  difregard  the  exam- 
ple, and  slight  feme  of  the  nobkft  difcoveries  of  that  illuftrious 
philofopher,  who  carried  mathematical  demonfhation  farther  in- 
to the  regions  of  physical  fcience,  than  any  of  thofe  that  have 
ftudied  the  laws  of  nature. 

Admitting,  however,  that  the  plan  of  this  treatife  is  adapted 
to  teach  the  moft  important  parts  of  optical  fcience,  we  cannot 
wrthold  cur  approbation  from  the  execution.  The  parts  are 
digefted  and  arranged  with  great  perfpicuity  ;  the  order  in  which 
they  fucceed  each  other  is,  tor  the  moft  part,  natural  and  eafy ; 
the  demonftrations  are  fufficiently  neat  and  concife  ;  and  yet  the 
fteps  of  the  reafoning  are  given  with  fuch  fulnefs,  that  any 
learner  may  readily  follow  them,  provided  he  is  prepared  by  a 
previous  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  mathematics.  In 
£ome  par  s,  the  author  has  fallen  into  considerable  inaccuracies  ; 
chiefly  where  a  reference  was  necefsarv  to  the  merely  experi- 
mental branch  of  the  fcience.  A  few  01  thefe  we  shall  mention 
as  we  £o  along. 

The  firft  fection  contains  a  general  account  of  the  nature  of 
light,  and  of  thofe  fundamental  laws  of  reflection  and  refraction, 
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which  we  discover  by  experience.  Li  considering  the  New- 
tonian hypothesis,  thst  light  consifts  of  particles  of  matter,  our 
author  fays,  (p.  2.)  that  the  motions  of  the  rays  in  different  me- 
diums, are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  fmall  particles  of  matter  at- 
tracted towards,  or  repelled  from,  the  bodies  upon  which  they  are 
incident.  But  this  prefumes,  unfairly,  the  very  point  in  which 
light  differs  from  all  hodies,  viz.  its  refraction  towards  the  per- 
pendicular, when  it  p'-ffes  from  a  rarer  into  a  denfer  medium. — . 
Besides,  nothing  can  be  produced,  in  the  mutual  actions  of  other 
bodies,  similar  to  the  opposite  refraction  which  light  undergoes 
in  emerging  from  a  denfer  into  a  rarer  medium  ;  its  inflection 
and  deflection  ;  and  that  singular  property  which  it  exhibits,  in 
pafsing  through  feve.al  forts  of  fpaf,  particularly  the  Iceland 
chrystal.  There  is  nothing  in  the  14th  feet.  B.  2.  of  the  Prin- 
cipia,  which  explains  this  marked  difference  between  the  two 
cafes. 

The  definition  of  a  ray  is  obfeure  and  inaccurate — '  The  leaft 
portion  of  light  which  may  be  (lopped  alone,  or  propagated  alone, 
or  do  or  fuffer  any  thing  which  the  reft  of  the  light  doth  not,  or 
fuffers  not :'  p.  3. 

The  fecond  lection  contains  the  propositions  relating  to  reflec- 
tion from  plane  and  fpherical  furfaces  ;  and  thefe  are  deduced 
mathematically  from  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  firft  fection, 
The  fourth  fection  contains  a  similar  deduction  of  the  refractions 
of  rays  by  plane  and  fpherical  furfaces.  The  third  and  fifth  fee* 
tions  give  the  theory  of  images  formed  by  reflection  and  refrac- 
tion, refpectively.  «. 

It  is  fcarcely  necefsary  to  remark,  that  a  great  part  of  thofe 
fections  which  concern  the  refraction  of  light,  is  purely  theoreti- 
cal ;  and,  from  the  impossibility  of  finding  any  pencil  or  beam  of 
equally  refrangible  rays,  many  of  the  propositions  demonstrated 
upon  the  hypothesis,  that  the  rays  are  homegeneal,  must,  in  every 
instance  of  their  application  to  the  fubftance  which  we  call  light, 
as  it  exiits  in  nature,  deviate  more  or  lefs  from  truth.  Such 
theorems  are,  in  fact,  demonftrated,  not  with  regard  to  light,  but 
to  an  ideal  fubftance. 

Section  sixth  lays  down  the  theory  of  vision.  Section  feventh 
contains  an  ample  detail  of  the  mathematical  principles  which 
regulate  the  construction  of  optical  inftruments  ;  and  it  is  on 
account  of  this  branch  of  the  fubject,  that  the  only  account 
which  the  author  gives  of  the  Newtonian  theory  of  light  and 
colours  is  introduced,  as  a  fort  of  appendix  to  the  doctrine  of 
Telefcopes.  The  eight  fection  is  devoted,  therefore,  to  the 
aberrations  produced  by  unequal  refrangibility,  and  by  the  fphe- 
rical form  of  reflecting  and  refracting  furfaces.  The  leading 
difcovery  of  Newton  is  here  given  j  but  the  decisive  experiment 
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on  which  it  reds,  is  omitted,  and  another  inferred,  which  very 
imperSedtly  proves  the  pofition.  It  is  the  5th,  not  the  3d  Exp. 
B.  1.  part  i.  of  the  «  Optics,'  which  is  juftly  efteemed  the 
fxperunentum  cruris.  Our  author,  however,  adds  an  experiment, 
which  we  are  very  well  allured  he  never  found  in  the  <  Optics.' 
After  quoting  the  3d  Exp.  at  length,  he  fays — '  By  an  experi- 
ment funilar  to  the  former,  it  may  he  fhewn,  that  common  day- 
light confifts  of  rays  which  differ  in  colour  and  refrangibility  ; 
for,  if  the  round  hole  in  the  fhutter  receive  only  light  from 
the  clouds,  its  image  formed  by  the  prifra  will  be  oblong  and 
coloured  as  in  the  former  cafe  :'  p.  200.  One  So  averfe  to  induc: 
tion,  and  fo  fond  of  mathematical  feafoning  as  our  author,  might 
have  inferred,  that  the  fun's  light,  reflected  front  the  clouds, 
cr  transmitted  through  them,  (whicli  we  prefume  is  all  that  he 
can  mean  by  the  vulgar  phrafe  of  common  day-light),  has  the  fame 
properties  with  the  light  tranfmitted  diretflly  from  the  luminous 
body.  But  if  he  demands  experimental  proof  of  this,  we  can 
allure  him,  that  when  he  Shall  have  adjuited  his  prifm  at  the 
hole  in  his  window-fhutter  in  a  cloudy  day,  he  will  look  in 
vain  for  an  oblong  and  coloured  image  of  the  hole  :  his  chart 
will  only  prefent  to  him  the  partially  coloured  images  of  the 
clouds,  and  the  fpires  of  the  neighbouring  colleges,  in  a  dis- 
torted camera  obfeura. 

Without  entering  any  farther,  than  the  theory  of  the  con- 
flrr.cd.ion  of  glafles  requires,  into  the  doctrine  of  refrangibility 
and  colours,  or  the  refolution  and  compofition  of  heterogeneous 
light  by  refraction ;  and  without  touching  at  all  upon  the  vari- 
ous interesting  Speculations  of  Newton  and  his  followers,  re- 
specting the  attractions  of  light  towards  thin  and  thick  plates; 
our  author  immediately  returns  to  the  continuation  of  the  Sub- 
ject, on  account  of  which  alone  the  theory  of  colours  Seems 
to  have  been  hinted  at :  and  the  eighth  Section  concludes  with 
the  remainder  of  the  theory  of  Glades. 

Hitherto,  wdratever  fault;  we  may  have  found  with  our  au- 
thor's plan,  as  materially  deficient  in  parts  itricily  belonging 
to  the  Science  of  which  he  profelils  to  treat,  we  have  had  no 
objections  to  urge  again!]:  his  confiftericy  in  executing  it.  But 
we  can  Scarcely  imagine  how  the  whole  of  the  ninth  Se£tk>n 
Should  be  devoted  to  the  explanation  of  a  Single  phenomenon, 
belonging  to  the  head  of  Chromatic^ — the  rainbow.  The  de- 
duction of  the  propohtions  relating  to  this  SubjeCi,  is  no  doubt 
very  clear  and  Satisfactory.  But  one  is  inclined  to  alk,  how 
they  came  here  ?  Why  Should  a  whole  divition  oS  the  work  be 
occupied  by  the  explanation  of  one  particular  phenomenon,  when 
the  theory,  of  whole  Synthetical  application  this  doctrine  forms 
a  very  Small  part,  has  been  diipatched  in  two  propolitions,  in- 
troduced for  their  SubServiency  to  a  totally  diftinct  branch  of 
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the  fcience  ?  Why,  among  all  the  applications  of  the  Newtonian 
theory,  is  this  the  only  one  that  he  will  admit  to  deferve  a  place  ? 
Not  to  mention  the  fecond  book  of  the  Optics,  the  majority  of  the 
proportions,  in  the  fecond  part  of  the  fir  ft  book,  are  employed  in 
applying  the  brilliant  difcoveries  detailed  in  the  preceding  parr, 
to  the  explanation  of  natural  phenomena.  But  our  author  {"elects 
one  of  thefe ;  and  this  one  he  expands  into  a  whole  feclion, 
although  the  theory  itfelf  has  fcarcely  been  touched  upon. 

The  tenth  and  laft  fection  contains  a  particular  application  of 
the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  work,  to  the  the- 
ory of  Cauftics  by  refle&ion  ;  and  two  propofitions  introductory 
to  the  theory  of  Cauftics  by  refraction,  which  the  author  has 
thought  proper  to  omit.  It  appears  that  this  feclion  ought  to 
have  been  incorporated  partly  with  the  fecond  or  third,  and 
partly  with  the  fourth  or  fifth  fections. 

Such  are  the  general  outlines  of  this  treatife  ;  fuch  the  objec- 
tions to  which,  in  our  apprehenfion,  its  plan  is  liable  ;  and  fuch 
a  few  exceptions  to  the  detail,  in  point  of  ftricl  coniiiiency  with 
what  appears  to  be  the  intended  arrangement  of  the  whole. 

As  this  work  is  written  for  the  perufal  of  learners,  we  beg  leave 
to  add  a  fingle  remark  upon  the  inaccuracy  with  which  our  author 
has  dated,  or  rather  alluded  to  fome  paflages  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's 
Optics,  in  which  the  theory  of  Vibrations  is  mentioned.  No  part 
of  that  great  man's  writings  has  been  fo  generally  perverted  by 
ignorant  theorifts,  who,  on  the  fuppofed  authority  of  his  name, 
have  built  the  mofl  extravagant  hypothefes.  In  page  13.  our  author 
completely  miftakes  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  moaning.  Newton  does 
not  conclude,  from  the  phaenornena  of  refaction  and  refraction, 
that  thefe  effects  are  produced  by  fome  power  or  medium,  diffufed 
over  their  furface  :  he  only  fays,  with  the  model'ty  peculiar  to 
himfelf,  that  the  problem  is  fcarce  to  be  folvec!,  otherwife  than 
by  fuppofing  that  the  reflection  is  produced  by  fome  power  of  the 
body  evenly  diffufed  all  over  its  furface,  and  by  which  it  acts 
upon  the  ray  without  immediate  contact. — Optics,  B.  2.  part  3. 
prop.  8.  Ke  then  goes  on  to  illuftrate  this  idea,  by  the  analogy 
of  gravitation,  inflection,  &c. ;  but  never  once,  in  this  whole 
propofition,  does  he  hint  at  any  medium.  On  the  contrary,  he 
refers  all  to  thofe  powers  of  attraction  and  repulfion  ;  to  explain 
which,  the  hypothecs  of  a  medium  is  called  in.  Again,  in  page 
236.  note,  our  author,  after  mentioning  the  Newtonian  theory 
of  fits,  (which  he  is  pleafed  to  call  a  fuppofition,  although  it  is 
clearly  a  method  of  expreffing  a  fact),  adds,  that  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
accounts  for  them  in  the  following  manner  ;  and  then  quotes  that 
part  ..f  Query  29.  in  which  Sir  liaae  alludes  to  the  theory  of 
Vibrations.  But  nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  he  is 
there  only  giving  a  vague  hypothecs,  agreeing  with  the  facts, 
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but  founded  on  no  induction,  and  as  likely  to  be  falfe  as  true. 
Accordingly,  it  fhould  be  obferved,  that  in  the  12th  prop,  of 
B.  2.  part  3.  where  the  idea  is  fir  ft  dated,  the  philofopher  ex- 
prefsly  defcribes  it  as  an  hypothefis  to  which  he  attached  no 
belief — *  What  kind  of  action  or  difpofition  this  is,  whether  it 
confifts  in  a  circulating  or  a  vibratory  motion  of  the  ray,  or  of 
the  medium,  or  fomething  elfe,  I  do  not  here  inquire.  Thofe 
that  are  averff.  from  ajfenting  to  any  nenu  difcoveries,  but  fuch 
as  they  can  explain  by  an  hypothefis,  may  for  the  prefent  fup- 
pofe,'  &c.  And  afterwards — '  But  whether  this  hypothefis  be 
true  or  falfe,  I  do  not  here  confider.'  The  whole  hypothefis  of 
a  feparate  aethereal  medium  is  contained  in  feven  of  the  Queries, 
(18.  —  24.)  It  is  given  as  a  mere  conjecture,  kept  carefully  by 
itfelf,  and  feparated  from  the  reft  of  a  woik,  whofe  bafis  is  the 
itricteft  induction.  We  have  thought  it  necefiary  to  detail  thefe 
things,  as  a  caution  againft  confounding  matters  fo  perfectly  di- 
ftinet  in  themfelves :  a  caution,  which  the  author  of  the  treatife 
now  before  us  feems  not  to  have  kept  fteadily  in  view  ;  and  the 
neglect  of  which,  in  other  writers,  has  given  birth  to  the  molt 
deformed  and  noxious  productions  of  fpeculative  imagination. 


Art.  XXIV.  Travels  through  Sweden,  Finland,  and  Lapland,  to  the 
North  Cape,  in  the  years  1798-9.  By  Jofeph  Acerbi.  2  vols.  4to. 
pp.  776.     London.     Mawman.      1802. 

Books  of  travels  are  interefting,  either  from  the  information 
which  they  afford  concerning  diftant  countries,  or  from  the 
picture  which  they  exhibit  of  the  traveller's  mind,  and  of  the 
impreffions  made  upon  it  by  the  fcenes  through  which  he  palled. 
While  fome  authors  in  this  department  of  literature,  as  Volney 
and  Savary,  have  confined  themfelves  entirely  to  the  former  of 
thofe  fubjects  —and  others,  as  Johufon,  Southey,  and  Mrs  Wool- 
ftoncroft,  have  chiefly  turned  their  reader's  attention  to  the  latter 
— the  traveller,  whofe  volumes  now  lye  before  us,  chocfes  a 
middle  courfe  ;  and  endeavours  to  combine  a  defcription  of  the 
countries  which  he  faw,  with  the  narrative  of  his  own  adventures, 
and  the  delineation  of  his  feelings.  Accounts  of  this  kind  are, 
of  all  others,  the  moft  engaging  :  it  is  from  fuch  a  mixture  of 
incident  and  difcuffion  with  facts,  that  the  works  of  Brydone 
and  Moore  derive  their  charms  and  their  value  :  and,  al- 
though far  inferior  in  every  refpect  to  either  of  thofe  excellent 
writers,  Mr  Acerbi  has,  by  adopting  their  plan,  given  to  his 
book  an  intereft,  which  neither  the  extent  or  novelty  of  his  in- 
formation, nor  the  profundity  of  his  remarks,  nor  the  elegance 
or  livelinefs  of  his  ftyle,  could  have  bellowed. 
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Our  author  is  a  gentleman  from  the  north  of  Italy.  In  his 
journey  through  Sweden  and  Finland,  he  was  accompanied  by  a 
countryman  of  his  own  •,  and,  in  the  molt  difficult  part  of  his 
undertaking,  his  journey  from  Tornea  to  the  North  Cape,  he 
was  attended  by  Colonel  Skioldebrand,  a  Swedifh  officer,  who 
has  favoured  the  world  with  feveral  excellent  drawings  of  Scan- 
dinavian fcenery. 

One  half  of  the  firft  volume  is  occupied  by  Mr  Acerbi's  re- 
marks upon  the  climate  and  government  of  Sweden,  the  ftate  of 
the  arts,  of  literature,  and  of  fociety  in  that  country,  and  feveral 
details  upon  its  hiftory  and  antiquities.  After  the  very  ample  in- 
formation upon  all  thefe  points,  which  we  already  poflefs,  in  the 
works  of  Coxe,  Catteau,  and  the  ftill  more  recent  publication  of 
the  two  French  travellers,  this  part  of  our  author's  book  may 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  fupcrfluous.  His  obfervations  are  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  no  originality  or  uncommon  fagacity ;  his  infor- 
mation, though  arranged  in  chapters,  is  ill  digefted,  and  devoid 
of  lucid  order;  he  directs  our  attention  to  fubjecls  either  fuf- 
ficiently  known,  or  too  trivial  to  deferve  notice  ;  and  paffes  over 
various  topics,  which  come  ftrictly  within  the  plan  of  a  general 
account  of  Sweden,  and  have  never  yet  been  diftinclly  treated 
beyond  the  limits  of  that  country.  Thus,  while  whole  chapters 
are  devoted  to  uninterefting  details  upon  the  ftate  of  painting  and 
fculpture  in  Stockholm,  and  the  merits  of  its  obfeure  artifts,  no 
account  whatever  is  given  of  the  ftate  of  agriculture  in  Sweden, 
or  of  the  finances  of  that  country,  which  have,  for  thelaft  twen- 
ty years,  been  in  fo  fingular  a  fituation,  and  been  productive  of 
io  many  violent  meafures  on  the  part  of  the  government.  The 
revolution  of  1772  has  been  amply  detailed  in  various  publica- 
tions ;  more  particularly,  in  the  excellent  work  of  Mr  Sheridan  : 
But  we  fhould  have  expected  from  Mr  Acerbi,  fome  account  of 
the  confummation  of  that  revolution  in  1789,  and  fome  detail  of 
the  proceedings  at  the  diet  of  Gefle,  and  of  the  various  intereft- 
ing  anecdotes  on  both  of  thefe  topics,  which  are  in  the  mouth  of 
every  well-informed  Swede  at  this  day. 

Our  author  tells  us,  p.  1 70.  vol.  i.  that  it  is  inconfiftent  with  his 
plan  to  give  a  ftatiftical  account  of  Sweden  ;  but  we  cannot  well 
imagine  a  more  dry  ftatiftical  account  than  that  of  Gothenburg, 
and  of  the  ifiands  of  Aland.  His  ftatiftical  information  upon  many 
of  the  trading  towns  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
is  minute  and  ufelefs  :  it  might  have  been  given  with  equal 
diftin&nefs,  in  the  concife  and  luminous  form  of  tables,  if  it 
fhould  be  thought  neceiTary  to  detail,  in  a  general  work  upon 
Finland,  all  the  minutise  of  cufiomhoufe  accounts.  Mr  Acerbi's 
remarks  on  the  ftate  of  polite  fociety  in  Stockholm,  are  not  very 
lively,  and  very  far  from  being  good-natured.     No  French-mar; 

could 
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could  have  returned,  with  more  fuperciiious  and  captious  criti- 
cifm,  the  attentions  which  he  received.  Our  author's  account  of 
the  Swedifh  univerfities,  and  the  fyftem  of  education  in  gene- 
ral, is  the  moft  interefting  part  of  the  firlt  branch  of  his  work. 
In  his  obfervations  upon  the  literary  characters  of  the  capital  and 
of  Upfala,  we  could  have  wifhed  that  he  had  been  lefs  dogmati- 
cal and  fevere  in  the  judgments  which  he  paiTes — more  fparing 
of  his  jokes  and  anecdotes,  which  can  ferve  no  purpofe  to 
readers  unacquainted  with  the  parties,  and  muft  give  unne- 
cessary pain  to  thofe  who  are  concerned.  This  is  the  moft  de- 
licate part  of  a  traveller's  talk,  in  relating  his  adventures,  and 
defcribing  men,  as  well  as  man.  Thofe  who,  by  their  exalted 
ftation,  a£t  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world,  and  thofe  who  challenge 
public  notice  by  their  conduct,  or  of  their  own  choice,  are  fair 
fubjetls  for  the  author  that  would  entertain  his  readers  with 
anecdote  and  fatire.  Authors,  too,  or  dilettanti  who  have  pufhed 
themfelves  into  high  places  in  the  fcientific  world,  and  introdu- 
ced an  ariftocratic  fpirit  into  the  republic  of  letters,  are  proper  ob- 
jects of  public  criticifm.  But  here,  the  line  ought  carefully  to 
be  drawn  ;  and  he  that  overfteps  it,  enters  the  regions  of  fcandal 
or  of  gofliping.  To  juftify  the  feverity  of  our  cenfures,  we  muft 
take  the  liberty  of  noticing  the  manner  in  which  Mr  Acerbi  has 
defcribed  feveral  perfonages,  who  have  neither  challenged  publi- 
city by  their  works  nor  by  their  lives,  and  the  fhade  of  whofe 
voluntary  retirement  (we  have  the  authority  of  Mr  Acerbi  him- 
felf  for  the  remark,  p.  132.  note)  ought  always  to  be  deemed 
inviolable. 

In  chapter  8.  vol.  i.  Mr  Acerbi  tells  us  of  one  academician, 
that  he  is  a  cypher — and  adds  a  dull  joke,  made  by  f  a  wag,' 
upon  this  idea  ;  of  another,  that  he  is  an  illuminatus  and  a  de- 
votee ;  of  a  third,  that  he  ferves  as  a  butt  to  both  academies. 
One  man  is  young  in  years  as  well  as  in  knowledge  j  another 
has  furvived  his  fame  as  an  operator.  Old  age  feems,  with  our 
traveller,  to  claim  neither  tendernefs  nor  refpe£t :  He  laughs 
(but  fo  heavily,  that  we  imagine  he  laughs  alone)  at  a  baron, 
who  has  outlived  his  eyefight  •,  an  oculift  who  has  furvived  his 
fame,  and  even  the  recollection  of  his  exiftence;  and  a  pro- 
feflbr,  who,  in  his  dotage,  has  loft  the  little  knowledge  that  he 
once  poffefled.  t 

Moft  of  his  anecdotes  feem  to  have  contained  a  little  hu- 
mour or  Angularity  at  fome  diftant  period  ;  but  to  have  loft 
all  pretenfions  to  thefe  qualities,  in  palling  through  Mr  Acerbi's 
memory.  Thus,  he  tells  us,  that  a  proiefTor  of  Upfala,  being 
oppreffed  with  melancholy,  fo  as  never  to  ltir  from  his  cham- 
ber, fent  one  day  to  a  friend  for  fome  books  to  amufe  him  ;  and 
Jus  friend,  knowing  his  tafte,  fent  him  a  chelt  full  of  voyages 
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and  travels!  Talking  of  an  admiral,  he  tells  us,  that,  when 
ftationed  at  Carlfcrona,  he  ufed  to  draw  caricatures  of  all  who 
came  to  vifit  him. 

In  treating  of  different  public  characters,  he  feems  extreme- 
ly eager  ro  pick  up  every  little  farcafm  and  tale  which  has  been 
terreted  out  by  filly  curiofity,  or  invented  by  malice.  In  wri- 
ting a  ferious  work,  like  the  one  before  us,  an  author  fhould 
not  too  eafily  give  credit  and  place  to  the  (lories  which  he  hears 
in  private  circles.  When  Mr  Acerbi  thinks  it  worchy  of  his 
page  to  inform  the  world,  that  a  financier  was  punifhed  for  his 
opposition  to  the  diftilleries,  by  having  a  drunken  wife ;  that  a 
minifter  ol  ftate  was  periuaded  he  fhould  in  a  fhort  time  be  ta- 
ken up  into  heaven,  like  Elijah,  without  paffing  through  death  ; 
that  a  biihop  (preceptor  to  his  Sv.-edifn  Majefty)  is  a  man  of  no 
learning,  but  ready  to  make  any  facrifice  to  his  private  intereft ; 
and  that  another  prelate,  high  in  favour  and  influence,  is  a  be- 
liever ex  officio,  a  fuperftitious  zealot,  or  a  hypocrite — we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  fuch  reports  may  have  been  rafhly  taken 
up  from  the  enemies  of  the  perfons  in  queftion  \  and  to  wifh 
that  Mr  Acerbi  had  not  unneceffarily  admitted  them  into  his 
book.  But,  when  he  tells  us,  ferioufly,  that  a  man  of  talents, 
at  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  has  publifhed  a  demonftration 
of  the  exiitence  of  the  devil  in  the  human  body — a  claffificatiort 
of  devils,  and  recipes  for  putting  thofe  perfonages  to  flight — 
the  hairy  devil,  ior  inftance,  by  means  of  St  John's  wort — that 
the  ceremony  of  exorcifm  was  performed  at  the  baptifm  of  the 
prefent  Prince  Royal — that  a  gentleman  of  great  abilities,  ac- 
complifnments,  and  virtue,  (to  whom,  by  the  way,  our  author 
lay  under  many  obligations),  firmly  believes,  that,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  melmeriim,  he  can  tramport  himfelf  into  heaven, 
hold  converfe  with  his  deceafed  relatives,  and  diftinctly  perceive 
their  fouls  clothed  in  white  jackets,  (vol.  i.  cap.  19.) ; — truly, 
we  are  more  than  half  inclined  to  (ufpecr,  Mr  Acerbi  of  ufing 
all  the  privileges  of  a  traveller;  and  only  regret,  that  his  invent- 
ive powers  are  not  of  a  more  amiable  or  amufing  caft.  Indeed^ 
he  has,  in  one  paiTage,  fhown  us  clearly  upon  what  light  grounds 
he  is  willing  to  receive  all  fatirical  or  malignant  ftories  againft 
men  of  high  itation,  either  in  the  political  or  literary  world, 
The  filly  anecdote  which  he  thinks  proper  to  infert  in  page  102* 
vol.  i.  refers  to  the  worthy  Prefident  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  and  is  an  exaggerated  edition  of  a  falsehood  contained 
in  the  dull  writings  of  a  contemptible  fatirift,  whole  profligacy 
of  character  (the  want  of  genius  is  not  his  cwa  fault)  fhould 
have  prevented   Mr  Acerbi  from  belieyu  jch  iefs  impro- 

bable tale  upon  his  authority. 
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"We  have  dwelt,  perhaps,  longer  than  our  readers  may  think 
necefTary,  on  this  topic  :  But  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  al- 
though the  names  of  thofe  perfons  whom  Mr  Acerbi  has  vili- 
fied, are  quickly  forgotten  by  us,  who  fee  them  now  for  the 
firft  time  brought  forward,  yet  this  book  muft  immediately  find 
its  way  to  the  circles  where  the  fubjects  of  its  farcafms  move  ; 
and  we  know  that  this  imprudence  in  former  travellers,  has  fre- 
quently been  productive  of  very  unpleafant  confequences,  both 
to  the  parties  themfelves,  and  to  fucceeding  vifitors. 

In  Mr  Acerbi's  invectives  againft  the  government  and  aca- 
demies of  Sweden,  we  can  neither  difcover  much  reafon  nor  con- 
fiftency.  We  are  told  in  p.  85.  vol.  i.  that  Guftavus  III.  fo 
far  from  fupporting  the  fcience?,  treated  them  with  neglect,  if 
not  contempt :  But,  in  p.  ioi,  the  zeal  of  that  monarch  for 
literature  and  fcience,  is  admitted ;  though  our  author  explains 
it,  by  faying  that  it  was  affected  and  unnatural.  In  p.  102,  he 
remarks,  that  Government  directs  the  academies,  and  the  aca- 
demies the  people  •,  yet,  in  p.  107,  he  applies  to  thofe  bodies 
the  farcafm  of  RoufTeau — that  while  the  academicians  think  they 
are  leading  the  public  opinion,  three  fourths  of  the  kingdom  are 
ignorant  of  their  exiftence.  For  our  parts,  we  can  fcarcely  ima- 
gine how  Mr  Acerbi's  diflike  to  the  conftitution  of  1772  can 
have  arifen  ;  when  we  confider  that  he  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the 
hiftory  of  Sweden  from  the  death  of  Charles  XII.  to  the  acceffion 
of  Guftavus  III.  He  calls  the  Government,  during  that  period, 
a  limited  monarchy.  We  are  unwilling  to  quarrel  about  a  word  j 
but,  according  to  the  fame  nomenclature,  the  conftitution  of 
Venice  muft  be  ranged  in  the  fame  clafs  with  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. He  tells  us,  that  abfolute  governments  are  unfriendly  to 
the  growth  of  genius  ;  but  we  can  fcarcely  refufe  this  character 
to  the  writers  of  the  Auguftan  ages,  either  of  Rome,  or  France, 
or  England.  He  extols  the  tendency  of  the  Swedifh  ariftocracy 
to  produce  great  orators,  whofe  talents  (he  adds)  were  called 
forth  by  the  encouragements  which  the  opportunities  of  felling 
themfelves  to  foreign  powers  prefented.  In  the  fame  manner 
might  he  praife  the  very  worit  governments  of  Italy  or  Afia, 
for  their  tendency  to  excite  ingenuity  in  the  preparations  of  poi- 
fons,  ftilettos,  and  bow-ftrings.  The  foreign  and  domeftic  e- 
vents  in  the  Swedifh  ltory,  during  the  feven  years  war,  may  re- 
concile to  the  prefent  conftitution  any  one  who  does  not  labour 
under  a  nervous  horror  of  the  mere  name  of  King  :  And,  were 
we  even  to  admit  all  that  the  enemies  of  Guftavus  have  alleged, 
(and  his  enemies  were  only  to  be  found  in  the  Senate)  we  might 
(till  approve  of  the  change  which  he  wrought ;  inafmuch  as  the 
worft  form  of  domeftic  tyranny,  is  vaftly  more  tolerable  than  the 
mildeft  foreign  yoke. 
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Oar  author  derates  the  remaining  part  of  his  firft.  volume 
to  his  iourney  through  I  inland  ;  a  country  in  many  refpectJ 
extremely  intefertlng,  and  hitherto  little  vifited  by  travellers. 
In  this  part  of  his  progrefa,  we  have  followed  him  with  great 
pieafure.  His  narrative,  though  clumfy  and  monotonous  in  the 
ftyte,  is  Efficiently  arnufing  •,  and  his  information,  though  nei- 
ther fe  full  as  ,we  could  have  wiihed,  nor  fo  original  as  might 
have  been  expected,  is  ncvertheleh.  of  considerable  value.  We 
were  furprifedhowever  to  find,  that  he  does  not  enter  into  the 
queftion,  of  the  very  Gngulat  affinity  which  has  been  remarked 
between  the  Firinifh  and  Hungarian  languages ;  and  we  legre: 
that  he  has  given  no  account  of  the  fyilem  of  agriculture  prac- 
tifefl  in  the  cultivated  parts  of  that  extenfive  territory,  and  ad- 
mit'ibiv  adapted  to  its  humid  clira 

Although  we  can  venture-to  recommend  this  part  of  the  wcYk 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  we  muft,  at  the  fame  time,  warn 
them  not  to  expert  greater  profundity  of  obfervation,  than  that 
which  diftinguiflies  the  remarks  on  Sweden.  We  beg  leave  alfo 
to  inform  them,  that  Mr  Acerbi  is  afflicted  with  an  antipathy 
to  prieils  which,  however  excufeable  in  Italy,  is  extremely  ridi- 
culous (to  fay  no  more  of  it)  in  Scandinavia,  where  die  purity 
of  the  clerical  character  is  proportioned  to  the  frugality  of  the 
eeclefiaftical  eftablifhment.  'i  bus,  in  p.  191.  vol.  i.  he  is  pleaf- 
cd  to  infert  the  anti-clerical  remarks  of  a  peafant  with  whom  he 
converted,  and  who  turned  the  clergy  into  ridicule,  fays  Mr  A- 
cerbi,  with  a  very  happy  vein  of  humour.  If  we  may  judge  of 
the  man's  humour  by  the  fpecimen  here  given,  it  mull  have  been 
of  a  different  family  from  that  humour  which  is  allied  to  mirth- 
Our  author  is  alio  fuhjedl  to  very  whimflcal  fits  of  benevolence. 
lie  bewails  the  poverty  of  a  Fmlander  who  happened  to  live 
near  a  handfome  church  ;  and,  as  a  parallel  cafe,  he  quotes  a 
iacf  obferved  by  him  in  Ireland,  cf  a  miferable  hovel  founded 
(if  we  rightly  comprehend  him)  upon  a  dungh'di,  and  fupported, 
on  one  fide,  by  *,  the  wall,  ten  ieet  high,  of  his  Honour's  park," 
p.  336,  vol.  i.  It  is  not  eafy  to  perceive,  how,  in  the  one  cafe, 
the  demolition  of  the  church,  for  which  our  author  iighs,  would 
improve  the  fortune  of  the  peafant,  unlets,  indeed,  the  opera- 
tion were  performed  after  the  French  iafhion  ;  audit  is  very  ob- 
vious, that  the  Iiifh  cotter  would  have  loll  one  fide  of  his  houfe, 
had  the  landlord  chofen  to  throw  down  the  wall  of  •  his  Ho- 
«  nour's  park.'  But  our  traveller's  benevolence  is  fomewhat 
more  univerfal  than  the  philanthropy  of  other  men.  He  is  not 
content  with  whining  over  the  ills  of  his  own  fpecies — hear  how 
he  mourns  the  woes  of  brutes,  p.  281.  vol.  i. 

«  This  fpecies  of  {port  had  not  the  fame  attraction  for  me,  as   the 
fiiooting  of  other  birds.     We  were  obliged  to  pafs  the  whole  night  in 

the 
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the  woods  ;  toliften  to  the  finging  of  the  bird,  with  the  invidious  ear 
of  a  fpy  ;  to  fkulk  and  fupprefs  our  very  breath,  in  order  the  better  to 
catch  the  found  of  his  voice  :  and  wi.cn  at  lad  we  heard  him,  it  was 
neceffarj  v.c  mould  employ  ail  the  craft  and  artifice  of  a  traitor;  tak^ 

tage  even  of  tlie  fentiment  of  love  in  this  poor  creature  ;  and  all 
this  for  the  bafe  pirfpofe  of  killing  him  by  furprife.      In  the  chafe,  as 

,y  thing  elfe,  1  love  plain-dealing  ;  I  love  to  make  the  birds  fly 
before  me  ;  to  purfne  them,  and  to  declare  war  before  I  fire  upon 
them.  One  fingle  bird  killed  upon  the  wing,  is  worth  ten  afiaffinated 
on  the  branch  of  a  tree.' 

There  is  fomething  peculiarly  melancholy  in  the  inconfiftency 
which  diftinguifnes  the  doctrines  of  a  certain  clafs  of  modern 
writers.  Our  readers  will  obferve,  that  Mr  Acerbi  has  no  man- 
ner of  objection  to  the  cruelty  of  murdering  the  defencelefs  bird  ; 
but  then,  it  is  treacherous  to  take  it  by  furprife.  He  loves  to 
declare  war,  before  he  commences  hoitilities ;  but  he  loves 
alio  to  attack  a  defencelefs  enemy.  And  the  reader,  who,  from 
the  tenor  of  the  preceding  paflage,  fncuid  conclude  that  Mr  A- 
cerbi  only  kills  when  forced  to  it  by  forr.e  overruling  neceilitv, 
would  commit  a  very  great  miihike  ;  for  that  gentleman,  in  the 
expedition  which  he  has  narrated,  was  the  ornithologift  and  ento- 
mologiil  of  the  party. 

There  is  one  kind  of  fport  which  we  cannot  help  thinking  as 
cruel  and  treacherous,  as  that  of  ihooting  by  furprife,  although 
men  only,  and  not  birds,  are  its  objects.  It  confifts  in  gaining  ad- 
mittance into  literary  and  private  circles  j  receiving  all  manner 
ofaflillance  and  polite  attention  ;  palling  whole  nights  in  fuch 
fociety  ;  liftening  to  the  unreftrained  converfeof  the  focial  hours, 
with  the  invidious  ear  of  a  fpy;  fuppreffmg  the  breath  of  cenfure, 
in  order  to  hear  the  more  ;  taking  advantage  even  of  the  fenti- 
ments  of  friendfhip  and  hofpitality  :  and  all  this  for  the  bafe  pur- 
pcfe  of  publifhing  what  has  been  incautioufly  told,  or  taken  by 
furprife.  In  travelling  -and  in  book  making,  as  in  every  thing 
elfe,  we  love  plain-deaii:  g.  One  fingle  joke  or  anecdote,  that 
hurts  no  friend,  and  turns  no  virtue  into  ridicule,  is  worth  ten 
obtained  by  indelicacy  or  ingratitude. 

Such  being  our  fentimtnts,  we  cannot  approve  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  Mr  Acerbi  has  fpoken  of  Baron  Silfverhielm  * ; 
(vol.  i.  p.  272.),  who,  although  contaminated  by  the  ftain  of 
nobility,  is  a  man  of  talents  and  virtue,  and  laid  our  traveller 
under  many  obligations  (p.  268-9.)  As  it  is  poflible  to  un- 
irock  a  paribn  in  Sweden,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  we  wifh  our 
author  had  omitted  the  various  anecdotes  which  he  has  rela- 
ted of  the  poor  pneft  of  Muonionifca  (vol.  ii.  p.  21.) ;  guilty,  in- 
deed, 

*  Mr|A.  always  calls  the  Earofl  SllfverkkJm.  There  is  no  fuch  name* 
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deed,  of  being  a  clergyman,  but  liberal,  hofpitable,  and  well  in- 
formed (p.  17.) ;  and,  though  pofTefled  of  theological  books,  yet, 
according  to  his  own  declaration,  addicted  as  little  as  poflible  to 
the  vice  of  reading  them  (ibid.)  Nor  mould  we  have  been  difpof- 
ed  to  blame  him  for  indiscriminate  good  nature,  had  he  treated 
with  lefs  afperity  and  petulance  FrofefTor  Thunberg  and  others 
(vol.  i.  p.  121.)  i  to  whofe  afliftance,  academicians  though  they 
be,  he  afterwards  informs  us  (vol.  ii.  p.  142.)  his  work  is  indebt- 
ed for  moft  of  the  natural  hiftory  which  it  contains. 

The  third  part  contains  Mr  Acerbi's  travels  from  Tornea  acrofs 
the  ifthmus  of  Scandinavia,  to  Alten  Gaard  on  the  Frozen  Ocean, , 
and  thence  to  the  North  Cape.  This  is  the  part  of  his  journey 
in  which  our  traveller  endured  the  greateft  hardships,  and  paffed 
through  fcenes  leaft  explored  by  ftrangers.  But,  from  the  barren 
nature  of  the  fubject ;  the  uninterefting  character  of  the  natives  ; 
the  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  fame  difficulties  and  toils — the 
narrative  is  lefs  amufing,  and  the  information  lefs  valuable  and  di- 
verfified  than  that  which  the  more  beaten  track  of  the  Bothnian 
coaft  offered  in  the  firff.  volume.  As  the  objects  which  pre- 
fent  themfelves  become  lefs  varied  and  attractive,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  our  author's  talent  for  obfervation  or  reflection 
fhould  improve.  Yet,  let  not  the  reader  flop  in  difguft,  when  he 
meets  with  fuch  copious  difquifitions  upon  nothing,  as  that  con- 
tained in  p-  51.  vol.  ii.  After  mentioning,  at  great  length,  the 
inconvenience  fuffered  during  his  dinner,  from  the  attacks  of  muf- 
quitoes,  he  paufes  to  meditate  and  enquire  ;  and  gives  vent  to  the 
ideas  that  fill  his  mind,  in  the  following  foliloquy : 

*  I  cannot,  at  this  moment,  account  to  myfelf,  why  we  did  not 
think  of  fetting  up  our  tent,  under  which  we  certainly  fhould  have  en- 
joyed greater  comfort,  and  have  been  lefs  tormented  by  the  infects. 
Perhaps  it  was,  that  we  did  not  expect  to  remain  long  in  this  place, 
and  becaufe  the  erection  of  our  tent  always  took  up  fome  time  ;  or  it 
might  be  too  carefully  packed  up — or  perhaps  we  had  not  the  means 
at  hand  of  erecting  it.  It  often  happens,  that  a  perfon  does  things  for 
which  he  afterwards  can  affign  no  direct  reafon,  though,  at  the  time, 
he  may  have  had  fatisfactory  grounds  for  his  proceedings-' 

The  conftant  occurrence  of  the  mufquitoes  becomes  almoft  as 
troublefome  and  fatiguing  to  the  reader,  as  they  were  to  the  tra- 
vellers. We  have  them  in  every  chapter ;  almoft  in  every  page. 
They  meet  us  in  all  forms :  fometimes  in  the  meat,  fometimes 
as  fubjects  of  dilfertation  j  frequently  in  allegory,  as  imps,  or  as 
enemies  in  battle  array. 

As  our  author  approaches  the  great  end  of  his  toils,  he  rifes 
to  a  fublimer  tone  ;  but  fometimes  he  finks  a  little  too  fuddenly  ; 
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as,  for  inftance,  in  the  following  paffage,  where,  after  defcri- 
bing  the  folitary  dwelling  of  a  merchant  at  Havefund,  he  exclaims, 

'  Dreadful  place  to  live  at !  The  only  attraction  in  thefe  abodes,  is 
fifhing,  and  the  love  of  gain.  The  nearer  one  approaches  the  North 
Cape,  the  more  nature  feems  to  frown  ;  vegetation  dies,  and  leaves 
behind  it  nothing  but  naked  rocks.' Vol.  ii.  p.  no. 

We  muft,  however,  except  from  the  general  cenfure  which 
we  have  been  obliged  to  pafs  on  the  ftyle  of  our  author's  reflec- 
tions, the  following  very  fine  paffage,  defcribing  the  feelings  with 
which  he  furveyed  the  fcenery  of  the  North  Cape,  where  he  ar- 
rived exactly  at  midnight. 

*  Here  every  thing  is  folitary,  every  thing  is  fieri!,  every  thing  fad 
and  defpondent.  The  fhadowy  f  01  eft  no  longer  adorns  the  brow  of  the 
mountain.  The  ringing  of  the  birds,  which  enlivened  even  the  woods  of 
Lapland,  is  no  longer  heard  in  this  fcene  of  defolation.  The  rugged- 
nefs  of  the  dark  grey  rock  is  not  covered  by  a  fingle  fhrub.  The  only 
muhc  is  the  hoarfe  murmuring  of  the  waves,  ever  and  anon  renewing 
their  aflaults  on  the  huge  maffes  that  oppofe  them.  The  northern  funB 
creeping,  at  midnight,  at  the  dillance  of  rive  diameters,  along  the  hori- 
zon, and  the  immeafurable  ocean  in  apparent  contact  with  the  ikies, 
form  the  grand  outlines  in  the  lublime  picture  prefented  to  the  aflonifo.- 
ed  fpectator.  The  incefiant  cares  and  purfuits  of  anxious  mortals,  are 
recollected  as  a  dream  ;  the  various  forms  and  energies  of  animated  na- 
ture are  forgotten  ;  the  earth  is  contemplated  only  in  its  elements,  and 
as  conilituting  a  part  of  the  folar  fyltem.' Vol.  ii.  p.  in. 

This  is,  at  once,  fine  and  bold  ;  we  believe  it  to  be,  alfo,  a  juft 
painting  of  fcenery,  and  a  natural  tranfeript  of  fentiment. 

The  travels  conclude  with  a  brief  account  of  the  journey- 
homewards  to  Uleaborg.  Upon  the  whole,  we  have  little  objec- 
tion to  that  part  of  the  narrative  which  properly  belongs  to  Mr 
Acerbi  himfelf ;  for  it  is  now  fair  to  obferve,  that  we  by  no 
meansbelieve  him  to  be  the  author  of  the  work,  as  it  appears  before 
the  Englifn  public.  We  can  difcover,  in  various  parts,  errors  and 
inaccuracies,  which  are  to  be  accounted  for  only  upon  the  fup- 
pofition,  that  the  traveller  has  done  little  more  than  furnifh  the 
materials  for  thefe  volumes  ;  and  that  he  has  been  unfortunate  in 
his  choice  of  a  redacteur.  The  errors  in  the  orthography  of  many 
proper  names — thelilhnefs  of  various  reflections — the  indelicacy  of 
many  anecdotes  and  jefts  (confidering  that  the  book  is  ad  IrefRd  to 
a  father,  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  fon's  improvement) — he  ignorance 
of  local  circumftances  in  various  trifling  particulars,  which,  how- 
ever, the  traveller  himfelf  mull  have  known,  as  in  the  note  of 
p.  8.  Vol.  I.  ; — thefe,  and  other  considerations,  induce  us  to  di- 
vide the  eenfures  we  have  beftowed,  between  Mr  Aeerbi  and  his 
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editor,  whofe  name  does  not  appear.  At  the  fame  time,  we  mud 
exprefs  our  unqualified  difapprobation  of  the  practice,  now  fo 
prevalent  among  travellers,  of  devolving  upon  profeffed  authors 
the  important  talk  of  fpeaking  for  them  to  the  public  ;  a  practice, 
deflru£live  of  accurate  defcription,  not  very  favourable  to  fide- 
lity of  narration,  and  altogether  inimical  to  the  intercft  with 
which  we  delight  to  read  the  accounts,  however  unpolifhed,  of 
aclors  and  eye-  witnefies.  We  had  almoil  forgotten  to  mention  the 
doggrel  Englifh  rhymes,  with  which  the  editor,  taking  advantage 
of  Mr  Acerbi's  ignorance  of  the  language,  has  thought  proper  to 
fill  his  pages.  Nothing  in  the  name  of  verle  was  ever  prefented, 
with  fewer  pretentions  to  merit  of  any  kind. 

Befides  the  travels,  the  volumes  now  before  us  contain  a  tvea- 
tife  on  Lapland,  drawn  up,  chiefly,  from  the  account  pubJifhed 
by  the  miilionary,  Leems,  in  1 967,  Danifh  and  Latin.  Indeed, 
with  the  exception  of  a  little  jelling,  at  the  miflionary's  expence, 
and  fome  additional  remarks,  chiefly  on  the  natural  hiftory  of 
the  country,  this  treatife  is  a  tranflation  from  Leems.  It  occu- 
pies the  greater  part  of  the  fecond  volume,  and  follows  the  ori- 
ginal, feclion  by  fection.  This  is  the  lefs  neceffary,  fince  that 
work  is  by  no  means  fo  rare  as  Mr  Acerbi  fuppofes  :  We  believe 
there  is  fcarcely  a  library  in  Europe  without  a  copy  of  it. 

The  plates,  which  accompany  Mr  Acerbi's  travels,  are  in  ge- 
neral good  :  the  winter  fcene  in  Stockholm,  and  the  two  views 
in  the  woods  of  Finland,  ftrike  us  as  the  beft.  The  map  prefix- 
ed to  vol.  ii.  is  very  indifferent.  The  entry  upon  the  gulph 
of  Bothnia  at  Griilehamn,  is  wretched  ;  and  the  Finlandifh  bath 
has  nothing  to  recommend  it,  but  the  naked  accuracy  of  the  re- 
prefentation.  The  figures  of  the  infe&s,  in  vol.  ii.  are  excel- 
lent. 

The  work  concludes  with  fpecimens  of  Finnifh  and  Norwegian 
muuc,  and  our  author's  Itinerary. 


Art.  XXV.  An  Inquiry  Into  the  Nature  and  EJfaBs  of  the  Paper  Credit 
of  Great  Britain,  fiy  Henry  Thornton,  Efq.  M.  P.  London,  1802. 
pp.  320. 

he  progrefs of  commercial  philofophy  hasbeen  much  accelera- 
ted by  the  writings  of  practical  men  of  bufinefs.  In  that,  as 
well  as  in  the  other  departments  of  civil  knowledge,  it  is  only  from 
the  actual  ccurfe  of  affairs  that  the  ltatcfmancan  derive  his  maxims 
of  policy,  or  the  fpeculative  inquirer  deduce  the  conclufions  of  his 
icience  :  but  the  habits  of  both  are  incompatible  with  a  perfonal 
knowledge  of  detail.  It  is  neceffary  that  the  labour,  of  accumu- 
lating particular  facts,  fhould  be  feparated  from  the  more  liberal 
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tafk  of  generalifing  thefe  into  principles  ;  and  that  they,  who  are 
qualified  to  combine  larger  views,  fhould  be  furnifhed,  by  the  mi- 
nute accuracy  of  others,  with  defcriptions  in  which  they  may- 
confide.  In  England,  which  is  the  native  country  of  political 
ceconomy,  the  works,  contributed  by  profeflional  men,  form  a 
lars;e  depofit  of  authenticated  facts.  For  thefe  we  are  pri- 
marily indebted  to  that  diffufed  literature,  which  multiplies  the 
demand  for  varied  information,  and  has  already  liberalifed  the 
practitioners  in  almoft  every  walk  of  induftry.  But  the  greater 
number  of  thefe  publications  have  been  fuggefted  by  fuch  occa- 
fional  events,  in  the  fluctuation  of  our  commercial  profperity,  as 
route  a  general  intereft,  and  direct  the  curiofity  of  the  public  to 
that  quarter  of  the  great  machine,  in  which  the  derangement  is 
fuppofed  to  have  taken  place.  It  is  in  this  manner,  that  every 
period  of  dearth  has  contributed  in  fome  degree  to  alleviate  fub- 
i'equent  years  of  fcarcity,  by  the  inftruction  which  it  yielded  a- 
gainft  popular  prejudice.  Thofe  numerous  tracts,  in  which  alone 
the  detailed  hiftory  of  our  foreign  commerce  can  be  traced,  at 
leaft  during  its  earlier  progrefs,  appear  to  have  been  prompted  by 
the  frequent  disturbance,  which  the  balance  of  exchanges  fufFer- 
ed,  from  the  alternations  of  war  and  peace.  The  immediate 
.  confequences  of  the  South-Sea  fcheme,  and  of  the  many  wild 
projects  that  raged  about  the  fame  time,  were  fomewhat  com- 
penfated  by  the  more  di(tin£t  knowledge,  which  they  ultimately 
furnifhed,  with  refpect  to  the  bounds  of  commercial  adventure. 
It  was  in  a  fimilar  manner,  from  the  embarraffments  occafioned 
in  the  reign  of  King  William  by  the  reformation  of  the  coin, 
that  our  politicians  firft  derived  a  clear  and  fteady  light  on  the 
fubject  of  metallic  circulation.  And  the  operations  of  that  cu- 
rious fvftem,  by  which  the  ufe  of  precious  coin  is  now-almoft 
fuperfeded,  remained  in  a  great  meafure  unknown  to  all  but  the 
bankers  and  traders  of  London,  until  the  fufpenfion  of  cafh 
payments  at  the  Bank  of  England  produced  that  copious  infor- 
mation, which,  in  various  forms,  has  been  communicated  to  the 
public. 

Of  all  the  publications,  which  that  momentous  event  has  octa- 
fioned,  the  moft  valuable  unqueftionably  is  this  of  Mr  Thornton. 
With  no  oftentatious  profemons,  and  with  no  admixture  of  fu- 
perfluous  matter,  it  contains  the  largell  portion  of  new  informa- 
tion that  has  for  a  long  time  been  offered  to  thefe,  who,  either  for 
the  pleafures  of  fpeculation,  or  with  a  view  to  public  life,  are  en- 
gaged in  the  refearches,of  political  ceconomy.  The  inftruction, 
however,  that  may  be  derived  from  the  work,  is  not  to  be  ob- 
tained by  a  curfory  or  paffwe  perufal.  The  author  has  fo  little 
management  in  the  difpofition  of  his  materials,  and  is  frequently 
fo  much  embarraffed  in  the  explanation  of  arguments,  that  his 
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reader  muft  undertake  the  trouble  of  reducing  thefe  to  a  more 
precife  ftatement,  as  well  as  of  digefting  the  general  fubject  in  a 
more  diftinct  form.  Even  in  point  of  accuracy,  his  reafonings 
are  not  to  be  trufted  with  the  fame  confidence  to  which  his  in- 
formation is  entitled;  for,  if  examined  with  care,  they  will  fome- 
times  be  found  defective  :  nor  can  it  excite  any  furprife,  that  the 
fame  opportunities,  by  which  a  perfon  has  been  eminently  in- 
structed in  the  facts  of  fuch  a  fubject,  fhould  have  proved  unfa- 
vourable to  thofe  fpeculative  habits,  which  exercife  the  powers  of 
accurate  and  comprehenfive  inference.  At  the  fame  time,  trom 
our  own  experience,  we  may  caution  the  reader  of  Mr  Thornton, 
that  he  fhould  not  too  haftily  confider  as  an  erroneous  deduction, 
what  he  may  find  to  be  only  the  confufed  ftatement  of  a  juft  ar- 
gument. For  the  work  indicates,  throughout,  an  author  un- 
practifed  in  compofition.  In  moft  of  the  details  feparately  taken, 
there  is  that  degree  of  perfpicuity  and  eaie,  which  fhows  him  to 
have  been  fully  poffeffed  of  the  fubject ;  though  he  rarely  attains 
precifion  and  diitinctnefs  of  expreilion.  But  the  various  difcuf- 
fions,  being  unfkilfully  arranged,  throw  no  light  on  each  other, 
and  we  can  never  feize  a  full  view  of  the  plan.  So  imperfectly 
is  the  order  of  inveftigation  defined,  that  fometimes  an  inquiry 
is  prematurely  anticipated,  fometimes  inconveniently  pufcponed; 
and  the  author  has  been  frequently  court  rained  by  his  confciouf- 
nefs  of  this  imperfection,  to  repeat  the  fame  diiquifmon  in  diffe- 
rent places.  Thefe  defects  appear  to  have  arifen,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  from  his  having  varied  his  defign,  after  he  was  engaged  in 
the  execution  of  the  work;  for  he  tells  us  that  his  firft  intention 

— «  was  merely  to  expofe  fome  popular  errors  which  related  chiefly  to 
the  fufpenfion  of  the  cam  payments  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  to 
the  influence  of  our  paper  currency  on  the  price  of  provihons.  But  in 
purfuing  his  purpofe,  many  quettions  occurred  which  it  feemed  impor- 
tant to  difcufs,  partly  on  account  of  their  having  fome  bearing  on  the 
topics  under  coniideration,  and  partly  becaufe  they  appeared  to  be  of 
general  importance,  and  had  either  been  left  unexplained,  or  had  been 
inaccurately  ttated  by  thofe  Englifh  writers  who  have  treated  of  paper 
credit.  This  work  has  therefore  affumed,  m  fome  degree,  the  charac- 
ter of  a  general  treadle.' — Intrud. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  did  not  receive  in  every  refpect  the 
form,  as  it  contains  the  valuable  fubltance,  of  a  general  treatife. 
Molt  of  the  prolixity,  and  fome  of  the  obfeurity,  that  opprefs 
the  reader  in  its  prefent  fhape,  would  have  been  avoided,  if  the 
temporary  topics,  which  formed  his  original  object,  had  been 
funk  into  a  fubordinate  digreflion,  ihftead  of  being  fuffered  to 
interweave  themfelves  with  more  general  inquiries  through  the 
whole  train  of  the  difcourfe.     Adhering  to  this  diitinction,  we 
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fhall  attempt  an  abftra£t  of  its  principal  contents  :  and  that  we 
may  obferve  an  order,  which  will  both  afford  a  clear  view  of  his 
doctrine,  and  admit  of  fuch  remarks  being  introduced  as  we 
think  neceffary,  we  fhall  confider,  firft.  The  principles  which 
he  has  adopted  on  the  general  theory  of  paper  credit ;  fecondly, 
His  account  of  that  fyftem  of  credit  and  of  paper-money  which 
is  eftablifhed  in  this  country  :  thirdly.  His  explanation  of  the 
difficulties  to  which  the  Bank  of  England  was  fubjected  in  1797  ; 
and  fourthly,  His  opinion  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  our 
prefent  paper  currency  upon  the  prefent  ftate  of  prices. 

I.  Although  fome  general  truths,  refpe£ting  the  operations 
of  paper  money,  have  been  afcertained,  the  analyfis  of  that  ve- 
ry intricate  fubje£t  is  far  from  being  complete.  Even  the  funda- 
mental principles  are  flill  involved  in  fome  degree  of  obfeurity, 
and  writers  of  equal  authority  have  thus  been  led  to  vary  in  ma- 
ny of  their  deductions.  It  may  be  ufeful,  therefore,  to  prefent 
a  full  view  of  the  opinions,  which  are  profeffed  by  Mr  Thorn- 
ton. In  this,  we  fhall  not  entirely  confine  ourfelves  to  the  three 
preliminary  chapters,  in  which  he  has  attempted  to  arrange,  his 
general  doctrine  ;  becaufe  feveral  of  the  mod  important  princi- 
ples are  not  developed  in  that  (ketch,  but  receive  an  incidental 
explanation  in  the  courfe  of  his  fubfequent  reafonings. 

I.  The  origin,  and  the  folid  foundation  f  ?very  fyftem  of 
paper-money,  Mr  Thornton  has  correctly  pla  ed  in  that  credit, 
which  fub  fills  among  commercial  men  with  regard  to  their  mer- 
cantile tranfa£tions.  By  this  mutual  truft,  they  are  brought 
under  pecuniary  engagements  to  each  other  ;  and  it  is  the  ex- 
preihon  of  thefe  engagements  in  writing,  that  creates  the  firft 
and  largeft  portion  of  circulating  paper.  By  reducing  them  to 
a  written  form,  the  infecurity,  that  attends  verbal  obligations, 
is  avoided  by  the  creditor  j  and  an  advantage  is  obtained,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  the  debtor,  in  having  that  confidence,  which  is 
entertained  both  of  his  funds  and  of  his  prudence,  expreffed  in 
a  regular  and  tranfmiffible  document.  Promiffory  notes  and 
bills  of  exchange,  as  fuch  documents  have  been  called,  were 
foon  difcovered  to  be  fufceptible  of  a  more  extended  ufe,  than 
that  of  recovering  debts  to  the  original  creditor.  They  admit- 
ted, like  other  inftruments  of  debt,  and  more  eafily  than  mod 
others,  of  being  transferred  ;  and,  in  confequence  of  this  facili- 
ty, they  came  gradually  to  circulate  as  a  repiefentative  of  value, 
that  is,  as  an  effective  medium  of  exchange,  in  almoft  all  pay- 
ments of  a  large  amount.  After  their  utility  in  this  function 
had  been  afcertained,  it  was  an  obvious  improvement  to  adapt 
them,  by  a  fmall  change  of  their  form,  to  thofe  ordinary  pay- 
ments in  which  the  precious  metals  had  always  been  employed  ; 
and  to  fubltitute,  by  this  fimple  contrivance,  a   very  cheap  in- 
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firument  of  commerce  in  the  place  of  a  very  expenfive  one. 
The  promiffory  notes  of  bankers,  which  are  payable  on  demand, 
have  accordingly  for  a  long  time  paft  performed,  in  this  coun- 
try, the  ordinary  purpofes  of  exchange  in  almolt  all  tranfaclions 
of  a  fmall  amount,  as  well  as  in  fettling  the  fmall  balances  of 
larger  tranfaclions. 

This  defcription  of  circulating  paper  differs,  in  one  mate- 
rial circumftance,  from  the  opinion  of  Mr  Boyd,  who,  in 
his  recent  publication,  has  exprefsly  denied  that  bills  of  ex- 
change, or  any  other  negotiable  paper,  form  a  part  of  the 
circulating  medium.  *  The  latter  (Mr  Boyd  has  find)  is  the  cir- 
culator; the  former  are  merely  objects  of  circulation.'  This 
verbal  antithefis,  it  mav  be  remarked,  is  calculated  to  fujrreft 
a  very  erroneous  principle  ;  for,  even  in  theory,  no  definite 
boundary  can  be  marked  between  the  circulating  medium  and 
the  commodities,  of  which  it  facilitates  the  exchange.  The 
language  of  Mr  Thornton  is  more  confident  with  a  juft  view  of 
the  fubjeel'.  All  negotiable  paper  is,  by  its  form,  the  reprefent- 
ative  cf  value  ;  and  is  therefore  qualified,  more  or  lefs  perfect- 
ly, according  to  its  varieties  of  form,  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of 
money.  It  is  convertible  into  cafli,  and  on  the  faith  of  this  con- 
vertibility it  paffes  immediately  as  cafh.  The  precious  metals 
themfeives  do  not  pafs  as  money,  except  on  the  faith  of  their  con- 
vertibility into  commodities.  Paper-money,  in  one  form,  may  cir- 
culate lefs  quickly  than  in  another,  and  may  not  be  fo  readily 
convertible  into  fpecie  ;  but  its  effehtial  character  is  the  fame. 
Not  to  mention  thofe  bills  drawn  upon  London,  by  which  all 
the  great  payments  of  our  foreign  and  domeitic  commerce  are 
effcted  ;  a  vaft  number  of  fmaller  bills  circulate  among  the 
traders  of  the  country,  who  fuccefhvely  indorfe  them  to,  each 
other.  "While  fome  of  thefe  are  from  day  to  day  withdrawn, 
they  are  continually  replaced  by  others  ;  and  the  average  num- 
ber of  fuch  bills,  floating  in  the  general  market  at  once,  forms 
unqueftionably  a  portion  of  the  circulating  medium.  By  omit- 
ting them,  we  fliould  leave  ourfeives  a  very  imperfect  idea  of, 
the  extent,  the  operations,  and  the  confluences  of  our  paper 
fyftem. 

2.  In  common  with  all  other  writers,  Mr  Thornton  appears 
to  admit  that  the  convertibility  of  paper  into  fpecie  is  the  bafis, 
upon  which  that  fyftem  muft  be  founded.  He  is  not  indeed 
quite  explicit  ;  and  there  is  much  reafon  to  regret,  that  he  has 
not  been  at  more  pains  to  elucidate  this  principle,  and  the  limi- 
tations with  which  the  ftatement  of  it  may  be  qualified.  That 
the  immediate  convertibility  of  paper  into  gold  is  an  indifpenfia- 
ble  condition  of  its  credit,  as  we  are  taught  by  the  language  of 
fyftem,  has  been  disproved  by  the  recent  hiltory  of  the  Bank  of 
England.;  which  has  happily  quieted  the  apprchenfions,  to  which 
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our  bed-informed  politicians  yielded,  on  account  of  the  event 
of  1797.  The  maintenance  of  credit  during  a  fhort  interval  of 
fufpended  payments,  was  a  cafe,  indeed,  which  might  have  been 
forefeen  from  theory,  and  was  not  wholly  unknown  to  our  pre- 
vious experience.  But  that  a  reftri£tion  of  this  kind  mould 
have  been  continued  for  more  than  five  years,  without  any  de- 
preciation of  the  paper  from  a  failure  of  confidence,  is  a  fa£t 
which  has  falfified  all  reafonable  prediction,  and  forms  an  ex- 
ception to  the  mod  confident  maxims  of  all  former  economifts. 
It  is  incumbent  on  us,  therefore,  to  confider  how  far  we  are  re- 
quired to  limit,  by  the  refult  of  this  experiment,  a  principle 
which  had  been  generalifed  prematurely.  In  this,  we  receive 
flight  afliftance  from  Mr  Thornton  *. 

The  convertibility  of  paper  into  fpecie,  without  delay  and 
without  lofs,  may  be  neceffary  in  two  refpe£ts :  to  maintain  the 
credit  of  the  paper,  by  precluding  that  depreciation  which  pro- 
ceeds from  a  failure  of  confidence  •,  and  to  preferve  the  value  of 
the  paper  from  that  depreciation,  which  originates  in  an  excefs 
of  circulating  medium.  The  neceffity  of  immediate  accefs  to 
gold,  for  the  credit  of  the  paper,  may  be  fuperfeded,  it  appears, 
by  a  full  perfuafion  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  the  paper  is 
fecured  by  ample  funds.  But  this  can  have  no  effect  in  reftricl:- 
ing  the  quantity,  which  is,  on  the  contrary,  encouraged  by  this 
very  confidence  of  the  public.  Mr  Thornton,  accordingly,  ex- 
preffes  his  opinion,  that  gold  coin  is  the  ftandard  by  which  the 
value  of  all  paper  money  muft  be  regulated  j  and  that,  in  order 
to  maintain  an  uniformity  between  them,  there  mould  always 
be  a  confiderable  fund  of  bullion  in  the  country,  and  a  certain 
degree  of  interchange  of  the  paper  for  precious  coin.  This 
principle  is  fo  implicated  with  all  the  inveftigations  of  his  trea- 
tife,  and  is  of  itfelf  fo  important,  that  we  are  forry  he  did  not 
think  of  illuftrating  it  more  fully,  and  of  reducing  it,  if  poflible, 
to  more  fpecific  terms. 

3.  He  has  explained,  however,  with  great  clearnefs,  another 
part  of  the  theory  of  money  ;  the  different  effects  of  a  quick  or  a 
flow  circulation.  Such  of  our  readers,  as  have  attended  to  the 
hiftory  of  opinions  in  political  fcience,  will  recolle£t,  that  a  con- 
fideration,  which  now  ieems  quite  obvious,  was  long  overlooked 
by  the  moft  acute  and  profound  inquirers.  Montefquieu  and 
Hume  fell  into  feveral  miltakes,  from  not  adverting  to  the  degree 
in  which  the  reprefentative  power  of  money  is  augmented,  by 
a  more  rapid  tranfmiflion ;  and  although  the  principle  may  be 
alluded  to,  in  a  few  paffages  of  Smith's  work,  he  appears  to 
have  been  unaware  of  its  extent.    We  doubt  if  even  the  writers, 
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by  whom  it  Las  been  more  recently  urged,  have   traced  all    tht 
effects  of  its  operation. 

The  quantity  of  money,  necefiary  for  performing  a  certain 
number  of  exchanges  In  a  certain  time,  may  be  contidcred  ?.s 
pearly  in  the  inverie  ratio  of  its  velocity  of  circulation.  What- 
ever, therefore,  tends  to  accelerate  the  general  rate,  contributes, 
k)  long  as  the  number  of  exchanges  remains  unaugmented,  to 
tconomife  the  necefiary  quantity.  And  if,  by  the  operation  of 
any  caufe,  its  movement  be  retarded,  the  want  of  an  additional 
quantity  will  be  fck.  From  the  fame  propofition  it  likewiic 
follows,  that,  if  one  kind  of  money  is  fufceptible  ot  a  more  ra- 
pid circulation  than  another,  a  fmaller  quantity  will  be  required 
of  the  former  than  of  the  latter,  to  carry  on  a  given  number  of 
exchanges  in  a  given  time. 

Mr  Thornton  has  juiUy  obferved'*,  that,  in  a  commercial 
country,  whatever  the  circulating  medium  confilts  ot,  it  is  apt 
to  vary  in  its  rate  of  circulation.  A  high  and  profperous  ttatc 
of  mercantile  confidence  quickens  it;  and  it  is  apt  to  be  retard- 
ed during  the  intervals  of  diitrult  and  alarm.  Every  merchant, 
who  lies  under  pecuniary  engagements,  muft  not  only  arrange 
the  punctual  fulfilment  of  thefe,  but  mull  rcferve  a  farther  pro- 
vifion  againfl  contingencies.  During  an  interval  of  alarm,  he 
of  courfe  makes  this  referve  rather  greater  *han  in  ordinary 
times  ;  and  at  a  period  of  great  conlidence  he  ventures  to  keep 
ft  rather  Lfs.  We  fbaJl  perceive,  in  the  fcquel,  what  applica- 
tion Mr  Thornton  h.as  made  of  thefe  deductions, 

He  has  likewife  obferved  t>  wj*h  regard  to  paper  money  in 
particular,  that  fame  kinds  of  paper  circulate  more  flowly  than 
others.  Bills  of  exchange,  for  example,  bear  interelt,  and  be- 
come daily  more  valuable  to  the  holder.  Bank  notes,  on  the 
contrary,  like  guineas,  occalion  a  daily  lofs  to  the  pofleiTor,  be- 
caufe  no  interelt  accrues.  There  is  thus  a  reafon  tor  detaining 
the  one,  and  for  parting  with  the  other  as  toon  as  poihTk. 
Commercial  people  will  endeavour  to  keep  their  ueceffary  prc- 
vifion  for  future  payments,  raihei  in  bilk,,  than  in  bank  notes. 

4.  The  moil  important,  pcihaps,  of  all  qucftions  reipe&ing 
the  operations  of  paper  money,  relates  10  its  e  fleet  upon  the 
pi  ice  01  commodities.  Mr  Ti  ornton  admits,  in  the  mod  explicit 
manner,  that,  in  this  pauicular,  ihere  is  no  difference  between 
a  currency  of  paper  and  one  conuiiing  of  the  precious  metals; 
Bad  that  in  both  cafes,  if  the  quantity  of  circulating  medium  £ 
permanently  augmented,  without  a  correfponding  augmentation 
<  f  internal  trade,  a  rife  will  unavoidably  take  place  in  the  price 
of  exchangeable  articles.     Indeed  this  is  a  principle  upo»  winch 
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all  the  writers  on  commerce,  both  practical  and  fpeculative,  are 
agreed  :  they  have  thought  it  io  undeniable,  as  to  require  no 
particular  illuftration  ;  and  have  rather  affumed  it  as  an  obvious 
truth,  than  as  a  propofition  which  depended  on  inference.  On 
this  idea,  is  founded  Mr  Hume's  well-known  argument  againft 
banks  ;  and  it  is  equally  implied  in  Smith's  fatisfa&ory  confuta- 
tion of  that  objection  :  it  forms  the  foundation  of  thofe  pre- 
emptions, from  which  Mr  Boyd  has  lately  inferred  an  improper 
increafe  of  Bank  of  England  paper  •,  and  it  is  implicitly  admitted 
likewife  by  Mr  Thornton,  one  great  object  of  whofe  book  is  to 
perfuade  the  public  that  there  has  been  no  fuch  increafe. 

Dr  Smith,  our  readers  will  recollect,  has  refuted  Mr  Hume's 
notion,  that  paper  money  raifes  prices,  by  referring  to  what  he 
confiders  as  a  general  fact  in  the  theory  of  circulation ;  that 
every  addition  of  paper  to  the  currency  difplaces  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  gold.  From  different  parts  of  Mr  Thornton's  work 
a  few  remarks  may  be  collected,  which  place  this  principle  in  a 
more  correal  point  of  view.  The  language,  in  which  Smith  has 
defcribed  the  difplacement  of  gold,  is  not  calculated  to  convey  a 
very  diftin6t  conception  of  the  manner  in  which  it  really  takes 
place.  The  quantity  of  goods  in  the  market  (he  fays)  being 
precifely  the  fame  after  the  paper  is  iiTued  as  before,  the  fame 
quantity  of  money  will  be  fufficient  to  circulate  them  :  the  chan- 
nel of  circulation  remaining  precifely  the  fame,  whatever  is 
poured  into  it  beyond  the  fum  that  is  fufficient  to  fill  it,  cannot 
run  in  it,  but  muft  overflow  :  the  fum  that  overflows  is  too 
valuable  to  lie  unemployed  at  home  ;  it  will  therefore  be  fent 
abroad,  and,  as  the  paper  cannot  go  abroad,  the  gold  will  be 
exported  *.  If  this  ftatement  be  literally  underftood,  it  involves 
a  ftatement  which  is  contrary  to  hiitorical  fa£t ;  for,  by  what 
procefs  did  the  difcovery  of  the  American  mines  operate  upon 
prices,  except  by  caufmg  a  much  greater  quantity  of  money  to 
run  in  the  channel  of  circulation,  than"  had  previoufly  been  fuf- 
ficient to  circulate  the  fame  quantity  of  goods  ?  Mr  Thornton 
Jias  juftly  remarked,  that  the  channel  of  circulation  can  never  be 
faid  to  be  full,  becaufe  employment  is  full  afforded  to  a  larger 
quantity  of  circulating  medium  by  means  of  an  advanced  price 
of  goods.  «  This  advanced  price  of  goods  is  the  fame  thing  as 
a  reduced  price  of  coin  ;  the  coin,  therefore,  in  confequence  of 
its  reduced  price,  is  carried  out  of  the  country  for  the  fake  of 
obtaining  for  it  a  better  market  f .'  Thus,  the  immediate  effeel: 
of  an  addition  to  the  paper  currency  is  a  rife  of  prices,  which 
leads  to  an  exportation  of  gold.  The  gold  is  not  immediately 
difplaced,  becaufe   the  circulating  medium  admits  of  no  aug- 
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ncr  out  of  the  channel  of  circulation,  be- 

r  that  can  hold  mo  more  •,   ner  fer.t  abroad  it  would 

•therwiie  hare  been  altogether  unerr.  DrSn 

evident,  overlooked  the  ir.  ,  becauie 

the  real  explanation  did  not  fuggc 

rricnablc  ftvie  of  metaphor  — Mb   . 

has  another  remark*,  which  fugecrts  aj  n  of  that 

general  poiition,  I  -  rrmanen: 

operation  cf  paper- money  in  raifin;  ^old 

in  circulation  that  may  be  displaced,      lhe  fame  exoonatioa  of 
gold,  which  remedies  the  temporary  rife;  that  takes  place  in  the 
"..::.  :Tt  papa  hm  ham  iflfeai,  baa  i  KaUncy 

to  iaciea-  :      ::  :-ecious  metal  in  :h     _--.    :r:I   marker 

o*  the  world,  and  thus  to  occauon  a  general  rife  of  prices,  in 
which  that  particular  country  mult  participate.  The  whole 
quantity  of  bullion,  of  which  Great  Britain  has  fpared  the  uie 
by  adopting  a  different  medium  of  domeibc  exchange,  is  added 
to  the  general  ftock  erf  the  mercantile  common  wealth,  as  much, 
as  if  an  equal  quantity  had  been  brought  additionally  from  A- 
mcr.ca ;  and  the  laving  of  that  annual  lots,  which  would  have 
been  occaEoned  br  the  war.  :aivalent  to  an 

jncreaie  in  the  annual  produce  of  the  mine^, — but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  melt  he  remembered,  that  tht  uie  of  paper  money  tends, 
in  ibme  degree,  to  lvu.-<-  die  price  oi  commodities.  In  propor- 
:.:  ".  :;  :i.f  ir...r_~rr  :•  c:  coahMM  r.  ;r  :r.e  ~2:n:::c:v  gf  ~.i- 
r  ~:i,  are  of  a  Ids  cipciifcw  cc:  the  articles, 

which  they  contribute  to  produce    maybe  afibrded  at  a  lower 
To  employ  paper  rr :  rad  of  gold,  is  to  fubftitute 

eap  mftrument  o;  t  room  of  a  verv  tx- 

pcwL-r  ::;:.:.   .-.':,    ::"  whkh  the  limits 

-:-  .■:-:■  :■.•::.-;_  ;  '■  :..r  .. .':  3f  paper,  leads*  31  Mr  T':.ct:.::  D 
iss  obferred -*•,  tc  -  dcs,  both  -     eninging  can 

opence  of  •<       \       .     

of  com." 
are,  {  means,  c  *nd  in  this  ir.ftance,  as 

in  every  ether,   it  is  treft  of  the  coaiumer  that 

:."  -.7 :':.-:.:  i  ::. :  _.i  ;.  .  .:-....:.-  : ;  :  : :  ...:.:  own  plan  .:~  c..- 
somy. 

Although,  with  these  modifications,  he  admits  the  pofirion  of 
Dr  Smith,  that  foccetfive  addiii.  per  to  the  currency  wiil 

fuccemTeiy  driplace  equivalent  portions  of  gold,  this  mail  evi- 
:fe  to  be  true  when  the  circulating  medium  already 
-  moft  entirely  of  paper.    In  fu:Hcircumiiances,  tit 
eefirrc  augmentat:  may  take  place,  are  not  compenfated 

by  any  correfponding  diminution  in  _...;-.:.  part  of  die 
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tjon  ;  and  the  rife  of  prices,  that  immediately  enlues,  is  not 
reduce!  by  a  fubfequent  exportation  of  gold.  While  the  cur- 
rency remains  in  this  augmented  rfcate ,  without  an  increafe  of 
trade  to  abforb  the  excels,  prices  will  remain  hish  ;  and  if  the 
::  paper  mould  ftill  be  continually  increafed,  the  prices 
of  commodities  will  continue  to  rife.  The  price  of  bullion  mult 
be  affected  in  the  fame  manner,  as  that  of  every  other  article. 
And  in  a  country,  where  a  fyitem  of  paper  currency  has  gra- 
dually fupplantea  an  ancient  fyftem  of  gold  coin,  the  market 
price  of  gold  bullion  may  thus  come  to  exceed  that  price  which 
was  adopted,  under  the  ancient  fyftem,  by  the  regulations  o£ 
the  mint. 

We  perfectly  agree  with  Mr  Thornton,  that,  in  a  country 
where  gold  conftitutes  an  indefinitely  fmall  portion  of  the  circu- 
lating medium,  an  excefhve  lfiue  of  paper  will  raife  the  market 
price  of  gold  above  its  mint  price.  But  the  manner,  in  which 
he  has  defcribed  the  procefs  bv  which  this  is  effected,  appears 
to  us  fo  erroneous,  that  we  mall  lay  before  our  readers  the  paf- 
fage  in  which  he  has  explained  his  opinion.  It  is  rather  long 
for  an  extract :  But  it  forms  a  detached  differtation  complete  ia. 
itfelf,  and  we  could  not  eafily  have  felected  a  fcorter  pa: 
that  would  have  afforded  fo  juit  a  fpecimen  of  the  author's  ge- 
neral manner.  It  is  unnecefTary  to  point  out  to  our  readers,  by 
particular  references,  the  familiar  perfpicuity  with  which  the 
facts  aTe  feparately  ltated,  and  the  perplexity  with  which  they 
are  combined  into  a  train  of  rea foiling. 

*  I  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  fhow  in  what  manner  a  general 
rife  in  the  core  of  commodities,  whether  proceeding  from  an  extrava- 
gant iffue  of  paper,  or  from  any  other  circamitance,  contributes  to 
produce  an  excefs  cf  the  market  price  above  the  mint  price  of  gold. 

*  It  is  obvious,  that,  in  proportion  as  goeds  are  rendered  dear  ia 
Gr;^t  Britain,  the  foreigner  becomes  unwilling  to  btry  them,  the  com- 
modities of  other  countries,  which  come  into  competition  with  ours,  ob- 
taining a  preference  in  the  foreign  maxfcet :  ir.d,  therefore,  that,  in  con- 
fluence of  a  diminution  of  orders  from  abroad,  our  exports  will  be  di- 
minifhed  ;  unlefs  we  affume,  as  we  (hall  find  it  aecciTiiry  to  do,  that 
fon-.e  compenfation  in  the  exchange  is  given  to  the  foreigner  tor  the  dif- 
advantage  :  j  the  purchafe  of  onr  articles.  But,  not  only  will 
our  exports  leflcn,  in  the  cafe  fuppofed  ;  our  imports  alio  wilimcreale: 
for  the  high  Britifh  price  of  goods,  will  tempt  foreign  commodities  to 
come  in,  nearly  in  the  fame  degree  in  which  it  will  diicourage  Britifh 
articles  from  going  out.  I  mean  only,  that  thefe  two  effects  ( that  of  a 
diminifhed  export,  and  that  of  an  increafed  import)  will  follow,  pro- 
vided that  wc  fuppofe,  what  is  not  fuppolable,  namely,  that,  at  the  time 
when  the  price  of  goods  is  greatly  raifed  in  Great  Britain,  the  courfe  of 
exchange  fuifers  r.o  alteration,     For  the  following  reafon,  1  have  faid, 
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that  this  is  not  fuppofable.  Under  the  circumftances  which  have  been 
defcribed,  of  a  diminifhed  export,  and  an  increafed  import,  the  balance 
of  trade  muft  unavoidably  turn  againft  us  ;  the  confequence  of  which 
muft  be,  that  the  drawers  of  bills  on  Great  Britain,  in  foreign  countries, 
will  become  more  in  number  than  the  perfons  having  occaiion  to  remit 
bills.  This  difparity  between  the  number  of  individuals  wanting  to 
draw,  and  of  thofe  wanting  to  remit,  as  was  remarked  in  a  former  chap- 
ter, muft  produce  a  fall  in  the  price  at  which  the  overabundant  bills  on 
England  fell  in  the  foreign  market.  The  fall  in  the  felling  price,  abroad, 
of  bills  payable  here,  will  operate  as  an  advantage  to  the  foreign  buyer 
of  our  commodities,  in  the  computation  of  the  exchangeable  value  of 
that  circulating  medium  of  his  own  country,  with  which  he  difcharges 
the  debt  in  Britain  contracted  by  his  purchafe.  It  will  thus  obviate 
the  dearnefs  of  our  articles  :  it  will  ferve  as  a  compenfation  to  the  fo- 
reigner, for  the  lofs  which  he  would  othcrwife  fuitain  by  buying  in  our 
market.  The  fall  of  our  exchange,  will,  therefore,  promote  exporta- 
tion, and  encourage  importation.  It  will,  in  a  great  degree,  prevent 
the  high  price  of  goods  in  Great  Britain  from  producing  that  unfavour- 
able balance  of  trade,  which,  for  the  fake  of  illuftrating  the  fubject,  was 
fuppofed  to  exift. 

*  The  compenfation  thus  made  to  the  foreigner,  for  the  high  Britifli 
price  of  all  articles,  is  neceffary,  as  an  inducement  to  him  to  take  them  ; 
fomewhat  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  drawback,  or  bounty  on  exporta- 
tion, is  the  neceffary  inducement  to  take  thofe  particular  goods,  which 
have  been  rendered  too  dear  for  the  foreign  market,  by  taxes  laid  on 
them  in  this  country.  In  each  cafe,  the  Britiih  confumer  pays  the 
high  price,  and  the  foreigner  is  fpared,  becaufe  otherwife  he  will  not 
accept  our  commodities. 

'  The  fall  in  our  exchange  was  juft  now  defined  to  be  an  advantage 
gained  in  the  computation  of  the  exchangeable  value  of  that  foreign 
circulating  medium  with  which  the  foreigner  dilVharges  his  debt  in 
Great  Britain,  a  debt  paid  in  the  circulating  medium  of  this  country. 
It  implies,  therefore,  a  high  valuation  of  his  circulating  medium,  and 
a  low  valuation  of  ours  ;  a  low  valuation,  that  is  to  fay,  both  of  our 
paper  and  of  the  coin  which  is  interchanged  with  it. 

*  Now,  when  coin  is  thus  rendered  cheap,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that 
bullion  is  rendered  cheap  alfo.  Coin  is  rendered  cheap  through  its  con- 
flituting  a  part  of  our  circulating  medium  ;  but  bullion  does  not  confti- 
tutc  a  part  of  it.  Bullion  is  a  commodity,  and  nothing;  but  a  commo- 
dity ;  and  it  rifes  and  falls  in  value,  on  the  fame  principle  as  all  other 
commodities.  It  becomes,  like  them,  dear,  in  proportion  as  the  circu- 
lating medium  for  which  it  is  exchanged  is  rendered  cheap,  and  cheap, 
in  proportion  as  the  circulating  medium  is  rendered  dear. 

■  In  the  cafe,  therefore,  which  has  now  been  fuppofed,  we  are  to  con- 
fider  coin  as  finking  below  its  proper  and  intriniic  worth,  while  bul- 
lion maintains  its  natural  and  accuitomed  price.  Hence  there  arifes  that 
temptation,  which  was  formerly  noticed,  either  to  convert  back  into 
bullion,  and  then  to  export  ;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  to  export, 
and  then  convert  back  into  bullion  j  or,  which  is  alfo  the  fame  thing, 

to 
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to  convert  back  into  bullion,  and  then  fell  to  the  Bank,  at  the  price 
which  would  be  gained  by  exportation,  that  gold  which  the  Bank  ha3 
purchafed,  and  has  converted  from  bullion  into  coin. 

'  In  this  manner,  an  increafe  of  paper,  fuppofiugifc  to  be  fuch  as  to 
raife  the  price  of  commodities  in  Britain  above,  the  price  at  which,  un- 
lefs  there  is  fome  allowance  afforded  in  the  courfe  of  exchange,  they 
will  be  received  in  foreign  countries,  coctributes  to  produce  an  excefs 
of  the  market  price  above  the  mint  price  of  gold,  and  to  prevent, 
therefore,  the  introduction  of  a  proper  fupply  of  it  into  the  Bank  ot 
England,  as  well  as  to  draw  out  of  its  coffers,  that  coin  which  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Bank  would  wifh  to  keep  in  ihem.'     p.  200.* 

Although  the  whole  of  this  long  paflage  is  profeffedly  em- 
ployed, to  explain  in  what  manner  an  increafe  of  paper  produces 
?.n  excefs  of  the  market  price  of  gold  above  its  mint  price,  a 
fufficient  explanation  of  that  fa£l  is  diftindlly  given  in  a  fingle 
fentence  of  the  fifth  paragraph  :  Bullion,  like  all  other  commo- 
dities, becomes  dear  in  proportion  as  the  circulating  medium* 
for  which  it  is  exchanged,  is  rendered  cheap.  No  other  account 
of  the  fa£t  can  be  given  5  and  no  farther  explanation  will  be  re- 
quired. Our  author,  however,  has  intermingled  with  this  the 
Itatement  of  another  very  different  fail  5  that  fall  of  the  foreign 
exchange,  which  might  be  expected  to  follow  an  exceffive  in- 
creafe of  our  paper-money,  and  of  which  he  feems  to  have 
formed  an  erroneous  conception.  The  miftakes,  which  are  in- 
volved in  the  preceding  difquifition,  appear  to  have  arifen  from 
his  overlooking  the  diltin&ion,  of  which  in  other  parts  of  the 
work  he  is  aware,  between  the  bullion  or  general  price  of  goods, 
and  their  local  price  in  paper- currency.  When  the  bullion  price 
of  our  goods  rifes,  that  ofcillation  of  the  commercial  balance, 
which  Mr  Thornton  has  imperfectly  defcribed,  will  certainly  be 
produced,  by  the  tendency  of  an  unfavourable  exchange  to  en- 
courage exports,  and  by  the  reciprocal  tendency  of  an  increafed 
exportation  to  reftore  the  equilibrium  of  exchanges.  But  it  is 
not  the  bullion  price   of  goods,  that  is  raifed  by  an  increafe  ot 

M  4  paper* 


*  In  a  fubfequent  paffage,  the  doctrine  is  thus  fummed  up — '  Let 
the  manner  in  which  an  extravagant  iffue  of  notes  operates,  in  producing 
the  excefs,  be  recollected.  It  raifes,  and  probably  by  flow  degrees,  the 
eott  of  Britilh  goods.  It  thus  obtlructs  the  export  of  them,  unlefs  a 
compenfation  for  the  high  price  is  afforded  to  the  foreign  buyer,  in  the 
rate  of  exchange  ;  and  the  variation  in  our  exchange  produces  a  low 
valuation  of  our  coin,  compared  with  that  of  bullion.  The  ltate  of  the 
exchange,  then,  is  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  evil  in  queftion.'  p.  242. 
The  reader,  who  may  wifh  to  verify  our  criticifms  by  examining  the 
original  work,  will  find  the  fame  dottrine  urged,  pp.  271.  &  281, 
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paper-money ;  which  only  occafions  a  rife  in  the  paper  or  currency 
price,  and  occafions  that  fort  of  rife  in  the  price  of  bullion  as 
well  as  in  that  of  all  other  commodities.  The  bullion  price  of 
thefe  will  remain,  therefore,  precifely  the  fame  •,  and  although 
Our  goods  acquire  at  home  a  nominal  increafe  of  value,  they 
are  not  rendered  dearer  to  the  foreign  merchant,  who  pays  for 
them  ultimately  in  that  bullion  which  is  the  common  meafure 
of  his  currency  and  ours.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  increafe 
of  paper-money  appears  to  have  no  effect  on  the  balance  of  ex- 
ports and  imports.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  it 
will,  notwithstanding,  have  a  confiderable  effect  on  the  apparent 
courfe  of  exchange.  By  that  increafe,  our  currency  finks  in  its 
bullion  value,  and  a  given  fum  of  it  will  no  longer  purchafe  the 
fame  quantity  of  bullion :  but  the  foreign  currency,  which  is 
not  fuppofed  to  have  undergone  a  change,  preferves  its  own  bul- 
lion value,  and  a  given  fum  of  that  will  ftill  purchafe  the  fame 
quantity  of  bullion  as  before.  The  proportion,  therefore,  of 
the  bullion  value  of  our  currency  to  the  bullion  value  of  foreign 
currency,  is  altered  ;  and,  in  order  to  preferve  the  fame  appa- 
rent rate  of  exchange,  there  ought  to  be  a  correfponding  alter- 
ation of  the  numerical  tables  in  which  that  rate  is  exprefTed. 
As  long  as  the  ancient  mode  of  computation  remains  ftill  in  ufe, 
the  apparent  or  computed  rate  of  exchange  will  be  different  from 
the  real  one ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  actual  itate  of  credit 
or  debt,  the  exchange  will  always  be  calculated  fo  much  lefs  in 
our  favour,  or  fo  much  more  againft  us,  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
preciation which  has  taken  place  in  the  bullion  value  of  our  cur- 
rency. Our  general  exchanges  might  thus  appear  unprofperous, 
at  the  very  time  that  the  balance  of  trade  was  greatly  in  our  favour; 
and  if  the  iffue  of  paper  continued  to  increafe,  the  exchange;would 
appear  to  become  more  and  more  unfavourable,  although  the 
balance  of  experts  and  imports  had  remained  unaltered.  1  he  dif- 
ference, therefore,  between  the  two  cafes,  which  Mr  Thornton 
appears  to  have  confounded,  is  very  diitincr,.  When  the  local 
rife  of  the  price  of  goods  confifts  in  an  actual  increafe  of  their 
bullion  price,  a  real  fall  of  the  foreign  exchange  will  generally 
take  place,  and  will  occafion.,  by  the  demand  for  bullion  to  be  ex- 
ported, a  fluctuating  excefs  of  the  market  price  above  the  mint 
price  of  gold.  But  when  an  exceffve  iffue  of  paper-money  pro- 
duces a  nominal  rife  of  prices,  a  nominal  fall  of  the  foreign  ex- 
change will  always  take  place,  and  is  a  confequence  of  that  fteady 
excefs  of  the  market  price  of  gold  above  its  mint  price,  which 
originated  immediately  in  the  exceffive  iffue  of  paper.  The  im- 
portance of  the  error,  into  which  we  imagine  Mr  Thornton  to 
have  fallen,  will  juftify  the  length  of  thefe  obfervations;  to  which 
we  fhall  only  add,  that  the  operation  of  an  exceffive  paper-cur- 
rency, 
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rency,  upon  prices  and  upon  the  courfe  of  exchange,  muft  be 
the  fame  as  that  of  a  debafement  of  the  coin,  either  by  wafte,  or 
by  the  recent  fraud  of  government  *. 

y.  We  fliall  conclude  this  firft  part  of  our  abftra£t  with  fome 
criticifms  on  another  pafTage,  in  which  Mr  Thornton  has  not  gi- 
ven a  very  fatisfac~lory  confutation  of  a  popular  prejudice,  which 
however  prevails  fo  much,  that  the  real  fallacy  of  it  ought  to  be 
explained. 

*  Some  perfons  are  of  opinion,  that  when  the  cuftom  of  buying  on 
credit  is  pufhed  very  far,  and  a  great  quantity  of  individual  dealings  is 
in  confequence  carried  on  by  perfons  having  comparatively  little  proper- 
ty, the  national  commerce  is  to  be  confidered  as  unfupported  by  a  pro- 
per capital;  and  that  a  nation,  under  fuch  circumftances,  whatever  may 
be  its  oftenfible  riches,  exhibits  the  delufive  appearance  of  wealth. 

*  It  muft,  however,  be  remembered,  that  the  practice  of  buying  on 
credit,  in  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country,  iuppofes  the  habit  of 
felling  on  credit  alfo  to  fubiift  ;  and  to  prevail,  on  the  whole,  in  an  ex- 
actly equal  degree.  In  refpeft  to  the  foreign  trade  of  a  country,  the 
pradice  of  dealing  on  credit  indicates  poverty  or  richei,  in  proportion 
as  the  credit  generally  taken  is  longer  or  lhorter  than  the  credit  given. 
The  cuftom  which  tradefmen  have  of  felling  to  the  confumcrs  on  cre- 
dit, is  alfo  an  indication  of  wealth  in  the  commercial  world  :  the  tra- 
ders muft  poftefs  a  fuiplus  of  wealth,  either  their  own  or  borrowed, 
which  bears  an  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  debts  due  to  them 
by  the  confumers.  Thus,  that  praftice  of  trading  on  credit  which, 
prevails  among  us,  fo  far  as  it  fubiifts  between  trader  and  trader,  is  an 
indication  neither  of  wealth  nor  of  poverty  in  the  mercantile  body  ;  fo 
far  as  it  refpefts  our  tranfaftions  with  foreign  countries,  is  an  indica- 
tion of  extraordinary  wealth  belonging  to  the  merchants  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  fo  far  as  it  refpecrs  the  trade  between  the  retailer  and  the 
confumer,  implies  a  deficiency  of  wealth  in  the  confumers,  and  a  pro- 
portionate furplus  of  it  among  commercial  men.  The  exifting  cuftoms 
imply,  that,  on  the  whole,  there  is  among  our  traders  a  great  abun- 
dance of  wealth.'     p.  18. 

This  pafTage  has  all  the  formality  of  analytical  reafoning,  but 
fumifhes  no  anfwer  to  the  objection  which  the  author  profefles 
to  obviate;  for  no  inference,  againft  that  objedion,  can  be  deri- 
ved from  the  diftir.£tions  which  he  has  marfhalled  in  fuch  metho- 
dical order.  Overlooking,  in  his  attempt  to  difpel  a  popular  er- 
ror, the  real  mifcoriceplion  from  which  it  proceeds,  he  has  unwa- 
rily aflumed  another  principle  no  lefs  fallacious.  The  credit, 
which  this  country  gives  to  foreigners,  19  unqueltionably  the  con- 
fequence of  accumulated  capital ;  but  we  have  no  proof  of  the  af- 
fertion,  that  the  credits  of  our  home  trade  are  equalized  ;  and  we 
are  quite  unable  to  underihnd  his  inference,  that  the  credit,  which 

traders 

*  See  the  Wtalthof  Nations,  II.  p.  215. 
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traders  allow  to  the  confumers,  implies  in  the  latter  a  deficiency 
of  wealth.  But  it  is  unneceffary  to  examine  thefe  poutions  more 
clofely,  becaufe  we  have  no  doubt,  that  the  balance  of  credits 
would  be  found,  as  a  meafure  of  national  wealth,  no  lefs  erro- 
neous, and  (till  more  unmanageable,  than  that  eltimate  of  the 
precious  metals  which  was  long  ago  abandoned.  At  any  rate,  ' 
a  more  direct  mode  muft  be  fought  of  correcting  the  very  falie 
opinion,  that  a  nation,  in  which  the  fyftem  of  commercial  credit 
is  eftablifhed,  *  exhibits  only  a  delufive  appearance  of  wealth.' 

It  is  the  operation  of  credit,  not  directly  to  augment  the  na- 
tional capital,  but  to  diitribute  it  among  thofe  who  undertake 
to  employ  it  productively.  The  actual  date  of  credit,  there- 
fore, does  not  indicate  the  amount  of  that  capital,  but  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  diftributed.  At  different  times,  a  part  of  the 
national  capital  may  be  entrusted  in  the  hands  of  traders  more 
or  lefs  qualified  to  employ  it  prudently,  and  in  that  refpect  it 
may  occafionally  be  expofed  to  a  lefs  or  greater  degree  of  ha- 
zard. During  a  period  of  exceffive  confidence,  therefore,  in- 
ftead  of  confidering  '  the  national  commerce  as  unfupported  by 
a  proper  capital,'  we  are  to  confider  a  part  of  the  national  capital 
as  injudicioufly  employed.  The  imprudent  inveftiture  of  loans, 
however,  is  evidently  a  very  different  thing  from  the  creation 
of  fictitious  capital.  The  latter  cannot  be  effected  by  mercan- 
tile credit  ;  and  the  former  is  an  evil,  which,  though  the  fyftem 
is  occafionally  liable  to  it,  can  never  be  of  very  long  duration. 
That  fyftem  is  reared  up,  by  the  neceffities  of  commerce,  for 
the  molt  effective  employment  of  capital ;  and  thofe  neceffities 
adjuft  it,  with  tolerable  exactnefs,  between  the  limits  of  enter- 
prife  and  caution.  Wherever  it  has  long  been  eftablifhed  to  a 
great  extent,  there  cannot  be  a  more  unequivocal  proof,  both  of 
the  folidity  of  the  national  capital,  and  of  the  prudence  as  well 
as  fkill  with  which  it  is  employed. 

II.  Such,  unqueftionably,  muft  be  the  conviction  of  every 
perfon,  who  puts  himfelf  in  poffeffion  of  the  information,  that 
is  contained  in  Mr  Thornton's  book,  with  refpect  to  the  prefent 
circumftances  of  our  own  country.  It  is  upon  this  branch  of 
the  fubject,  that  his  communications  are  moft  fatisfactory. 
The  details  might  indeed  have  been  rendered  (till  more  minute, 
without  violating  the  confiftency  of  his  plan  ;  but  ftudents  of  po- 
litical philofophy  will  highly  value  the  fketch,  rude  as  it  is,  which 
he  has  drawn  of  our  eitablifhed  fyitem.  While  nothing  can 
more  immediately  contribute,  than  the  publicity  of  that  fyftem, 
in  all  its  operations,  to  extend  and  Itrengthen  the  confidence  on 
which  it  is  folidly  built  ;  fuch  diffected  exhibitions  of  our  com- 
mercial ceconomy  prepare,  with  neceffary  knowledge,  thofe  more 
active    citizens   who    undertake    the  difcuflion  of  the    national 
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counfels..  And  the  fpeculative  politician,  in  receiving  the  le- 
gitimate materials  of  his  fcience,  may  applaud  the  diligence  that 
fecures,  while  the  original  is  yet  entire,  a  delineation  of  that 
ftrudhire,  which,  after  the  revolutions  of  trade,  will  be  feen  only 
in  the  records  of  hiftory.  We  fhall  attempt  no  more  than  a 
fuperficial  outline  of  the  defcription  that  might  be  formed,  out 
of  Mr  Thornton's  materials. 

The  Bank  of  England  may  be  confidered  as  the  main-fpring  of 
that  complicated  mechanifm,  by  which  the  commercial  payments 
of  this  country  are  tranfa&ed  ;  and  by  which  that  comparatively 
fmall  fum  of  money,   with  which  they  are  performed,  is  kept  in 
perpetual  and  regular  circulation.     The  fubordinate  parts  of  this 
machine  confift  of  about  70  private  banking  houfes  in  London, 
and  about   386  banks  difperfed  over  the  country.     By  the  joint 
operation  of  thefe  various  money- dealers,  almolt  all   large  pay- 
ments, founded  on  commercial  bargains,  are  ultimately  fettled 
in  London,  with  the  money  which  iffues  from  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land.    This  money  confifls,  in  ordinary  times,  partly  of  precious 
coin,  partly  of  bank  notes.     From  its  large  capital  and  extended 
iflue  of  paper,  that  Bank  indirectly  fupplies  the  whole  kingdom 
with  as  much  gold  as  is  required  for  circulation.     Its  notes  are 
iflued  in    loans,   granted  either  for   the  accommodation  of   the 
public    treafury,  or  for  that  of  merchants  by  difcount  of  their 
bills  •,  and  in  confequence  of   a  common  agreement  among  the 
bankers,  no  notes  of  any  private  houfe  are  current  in   London. 
All  the  large  payments  of  that  metropolis  are,  in   this  manner, 
effected    by    the   paper  of  the  Bank  of  England  ;  and    they  are 
chiefly  tranfadted  by  the  private   bankers,  who,  according   to  a 
conjectural  eftimate,  make  daily  payments  to  the  amount  of  four 
or  five  millions,  and  have  probably  in  their  hands  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  whole  of  the   notes  circulating  in  the  metro- 
polis *. 
.  The  commerce   of  London  itfelf  is  immenfe,  not  only  as  a 
feat  of  populous   and  luxurious   confumption,  but  as  a  itation 
of  manufactures,    and  an    emporium  of  maritime  trade.     The 
number  of  payments,  occafioned  by  fuch  various  tranfactions, 
is  farther  increafed  by  the  dividends  which  the  national  creditors 
receive  on  the  great  fum  of  our  public   debt.     But  in  addition 
to  all  thefe  payments,  originating  within  the  capital  itfeif,  bills 
are  drawn  upon  London,  and  remittances  are  fent  there  to  pro- 
vide for  them,  from  all  quarters  of  the  kingdom.     Even  foreign 
drafts,  on  account  of  merchants  in  the  country,  are,  with  fcarce- 
ly  any  exceptions,  made  payable  in  London.     And  thus  a  great 
proportion  of  the  pecuniary  engagements,  to  which  the   whole 

commerce 

*  Pp.  60.  74.  154. 
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commerce  of  the  kingdom  gives  birth,  are  ultimately  fettled 
there  *. 

This  transference  of  the  country  payments  to  London,  has,  in 
fome  degree,  fubfifted  for  a  long  time  ;  the  practice,  once  oe- 
gun,  was  likely,  from  its  great  advantages,  to  be  gradually  ex- 
tended •,  and  of  late  years  it  feems  to  have  been  reduced  to  a  re- 
gular and  very  commodious  fyftem.  It  was  much  facilitated 
by  the  multiplication  of  country  banks,  during  that  period  of 
high  profperity  and  confidence  which|immediately  preceded  the 
late  war.  The  formation  of  thefe,  all  over  the  country,  was 
actively  encouraged  by  the  private  bankers  of  London  ;  and  in- 
deed the  exiftence  of  a  great  national  bank,  which,  like  that  of 
England,  muft  provide  a  conftant  refervoir  of  gold,  naturally 
fuggefts  the  creation  of  fmaller  eftablifhments.  Upon  the  form- 
ation of  fuch  banks  in  the  country,  many  traders  of  all  descrip- 
tions, who  had  formerly  maintained  a  direct  correfpondence 
with  merchants  in  London,  fell  into  the  practice  of  tranlacting 
their  bufinefs  with  the  metropolis  through  the  banker,  in  their 
own  neighbourhood,  with  whom  they  kept  their  cam.  On  their 
account,  he  drew  largely  upon  a  banker  in  London  ;  who  agreed 
to  execute  the  extenfive  country  bufinefs  he  had  thus  acquired, 
at  a  much  lower  commimon,  than  what  had  formerly  been  paid 
by  the  feveral  country  traders  to  their  feparate  correfpondents. 
The  rate  of  commimon  was  reduced,  in  confequence  of  the  di- 
mimfhed  trouble  as  well  as  rifk  :  the  labour  of  keeping  accounts, 
writing  letters,  receiving  and  paying  bills,  was  now  transferred 
to  one  houfe,  which  had  before  been  divided  among  many  ;  and 
a  new  fecurity  was  afforded  to  the  tranfactions  between  the  me- 
tropolis and  the  country,  by  the  interpofed  credit  of  wealthy  and 
refpectable  country  banks  f. 

The  eftablifhment  of  fuch  a  fyftem  of  banks,  and  the  trans- 
ference of  ultimate  payments  to  one  particular  place,  are  in  the 
natural  courfe  of  that  progveffive  fubdivifion  of  labour,  which 
extends  it  felt  over  an  opulent  and  induftrious  country.  The  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  money,  inftead  of  being  conducted  at  home, 
are  transferred,  by  every  trader,  to  his  banker ;  who  devifes  means 
both  of  abridging  his  own  labour,  and  of  economifing  the  ufe  of 
money,  efpecially  of  thatcoftly  part  of  it  which  confifts  of  fpecie. 
By  his  fkill  and  fuccefs  in  attaining  thefe  objects,  he  manages 
an  important  part  of  trade,  at  an  expence  far  inferior  to  what 
the  merchants  themfelves  muft  have  incurred,  had  they  conti- 
nued to  conduct  it  feparately  by  their  own  clerks.  In  propor- 
tion, likewife,  as  the  amount  and  number  of  payments  and  re- 
ceipts is  augmented  in  one  particular  place,  the  bufinefs  of  pay- 
ing 
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ing  and  receiving  is  more  eafily  and  cheaply  tranfa£fced ;  the 
guineas  or  bank  notes  required,  though  more  upon  the  whole,  are 
fewer  in  proportion  to  the  fums  paid  and  received.  So  com- 
plete, accordingly,  and  fo  fyftematic  is  that  economy  in  the  ufe 
of  notes,  which  long  experience  has  introduced  among  the  Lon- 
don bankers,  that  the  prefent  payments  of  that  metropolis  could 
fcarcely  be  tranfa&ed,  with  due  regularity,  if  the  quantity  of 
notes  were  to  fuffer  any  considerable  diminution.  In  this,  they 
are  affifted  by  the  fitnefs  of  bills  of  exchange  and  government 
fecurities  to  fupply  the  place  of  bank  notes  :  for  the  intereft, 
that  grows  on  fuch  negotiable  paper  while  it  is  detained,  faves 
all  the  lofs  which  the  banker  would  undergo  from  the  detention 
of  coin  or  notes ;  and  there  is  a  certain  fort  and  quantity  of  bills, 
on  the  converfion  of  which  into  money,  he  may  rely  almoft  as 
confidently  as  on  the  changing  of  a  note  into  guineas,  or  of  a 
guinea  into  filver.  The  ingenuity  of  thefe  money-dealers,  in 
fparing  the  circulating  medium,  is  aptly  illustrated  by  a  cuftom 
which  prevails  among  the  city  bankers.  Each  of  them  fends  a 
clerk,  at  an  appointed  hour  in  the  afternoon,  to  a  room  provided 
for  their  ufe.  Each  clerk  there  exchanges  the  drafts  on  other 
bankers  received  at  his  own  houfe,  for  the  drafts  on  his  own 
houfe  received  at  the  houfes  of  other  bankers.  The  balances  of 
the  feveral  bankers  are  transferred  from  one  to  another,  in  a  man- 
ner which  it  is  unneceffary  to  explain  in  detail,  and  the  feveral 
balances  are  finally  wound  up  by  each  clerk  into  one  balance. 
The  difference  between  the  whole  fum  which  each  banker  has  to 
pay  to  all  other  city  bankers,  and  the  whole  fum  which  he  has 
to  receive  from  all  other  city  bunkers,  is,  therefore,  all  that  is 
difcharged  in  bank  notes  or  money ;  a  difference,  evidently,  much 
lefs  in  its  amount  than  that  to  which  the  feveral  differences  would 
be  equal  *. 

But  the  economifed  ufe  of  circulating  medium  is  by  no  means 
the  only  collateral  advantage,  that  arifes  from  this  fyftem  of 
banks,  connected  in  fubordination  to  each  other,  with  the  great 
national  Bank  at  their  head.  Although  a  very  few  of  the  coun- 
try establishments  have  occafionally  Subjected  themfelves  to  the 
charge  of  encouraging  raSh  fpeculation,  the  fyftem,  in  its  com- 
plex operation,  has  a  real  tendency  to  Strengthen  as  well  as  to 
enlarge  the  bafis  of  credit.  Bankers  poffefs,  from  their  Situation, 
very  Superior  means  of  distinguishing  the  careSul  trader  from  the 
improvident.  The  bill  tranfaCtions  of  the  neighbourhood  pafs 
under  their  infpecYion;  and  by  this  inSormation  they  are  enabled  to 
meafure  out  confidence  very  nearly  in  a  juft  proportion.  In  fac~t, 
it  is  considered  as  a  regular  branch  of  their  professional  experi- 
ence, 
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ence,  that  they  fhould  appreciate  the  credit  of  the  various  traders 
within  their  diftrict  of  circulation  ;  and  this  fort  of  practical  fa- 
gacity  they  are  underftood  to  cultivate  with  great  afliduity.  It  is 
laid  to  be  the  general  practice  of  banks,  to  communicate  fuch 
intelligence  for  their  mutual  advantage.  Each  of  them  endea- 
vours to  limit,  not  only  the  fum  which  any  one  trader  fhall  ob- 
tain from  themfelves,  but  the  total  amount  alfo,  fo  far  as  they 
are  able,  of  the  fum  which  the  fame  perfon  fhall  borrow  in  dif- 
ferent places.  They  endeavour,  above  all,  to  difcourage  bills  of 
accommodation.  While  the  tranfa&ions  of  country  traders  are 
thus  fun/eyed  by  the  banks  of  their  refpective  diftricls,  thofe  of 
the  country  banks  themfelves  are  fubject  to  the  view  of  the  Lon- 
don bankers,  their  correfpondents  •,  and  thefe,  again,  are  in  fome 
degree  controuied  by  the  Bank  of  England,  which  reftri&s,  ac- 
cording to  its  own  difcretion,  the  credit  with  which  they  are  ac- 
commodated. A  feries  of  checks  is  thus  maintained,  which, 
though  far  from  eftablifhing  a  complete  fecurity  againft  all  in- 
jurious fpeculation,  ptefents  a  powerful  obftacle  to  its  pro- 
grefs*. 

But  the  Bank  of  England  retains  another  check,  of  a  highly 
important  nature,  over  the  banks  in  the  country.  The  iiTue  of 
its  own  notes  is  reftricted,  in  ordinary  times,  by  the  obligation 
to  convert  them  into  fpecic.  The  quantity  of  country  paper,, 
even  during  the  prefent  times,  is  limited  by  its  accuflomed  con- 
vertibility into  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  Mr  Boyd  \  as  well  as  of  Mr  Thornton ;  but  the  latter 
has  more  minutely  explained  the  manner,  in  which  he  conceives 
the  effe£t  to  be  produced.  If  a  particular  country  banker  is  im- 
prudent enough  to  iffue  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  paper, 
while  that  of  the  Bank  of  England  does  not  exceed  the  demands 
of  London  cii dilation,  a  local  rife  of  prices  will  be  produced 
within  the  dittrict  of  that  country  paper,  but  prices  in  London 
will  remain  as  before.  In  this  fituation,  the  holders  of  country 
paper,  in  order  that  they  may  purchafe  goods  where  they  are 
cheaper,  will  return  that  paper  to  the  banker,  demanding  in  re- 
turn Bank  of  England  notes,  or  at  lead  bills  upon  London.  The 
excefs  of  Ins  notes  will  thus  be  continually  returned  upon  the 
country  banker,  and  he  will  at  length  find  himfelf  under  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  limiting  his  ifiue  to  that  quantity,  which  the  circulation 
of  his  own  dillrid  can  abforb.  The  quantity  of  Bank  of  Eng- 
land paper  may  thus  be  faid  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  that 
which  is  iffued  by  the  country  banks.  It  is  not,  that  one  uni- 
form ratio  is  maintained  between  thefe  two  quantities;  but  that 
both  are  in  the  fame  proportion  to  the  demand,  that  is  created 
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for  each,  by  the  trade  which  it  is  deftined  to  circulate.  When- 
ever the  Bank  of  England  paper  happens  to  exceed  what  is  re- 
quired for  the  purpofes  of  London  circulation,  the  country 
paper  may  become  exceffive  in  the  fame  degree.  And  fuch  an 
"excefs  of  Bank  of  England  paper  may  be  produced,  either  by  a 
diminution  in  the  number  of  payments,  while  that  of  notes  re- 
mains undiminilhed  j  or  by  whatever  has  a  tendency,  while  the 
number  of  payments  remains  unaugmented,  to  augment  the  nun> 
ber  or  the  effecl:ive  power  of  the  notes  in  circulation  *. 

Having  taken  this  general  fuivey  of  our  fyftem  of  credit  and 
circulation  in  its  ordinary  Mate,  while  its  movements  are  regu- 
lar, we  (hall  now  dire£t  our  attention  to  the  diforders  of  which 
it  is  Occafionally  fufceptible,  either  from  external  accident,  or 
from  inherent  defects.  In  confequence  of  the  mutual  connexion 
that  fubfifts  among  its  parts,  and  the  fubordination  of  all  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  thofe  diforders  fometimes  pervade  the  whole 
fyftem,  and  embarrafs  the  operations  even  of  the  great  eftablifh~ 
ment  at  the  head.  It  is  of  national  importance,  that  that  body 
fhould  be  ready  to  adopt,  under  the  preffure  of  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  an  enlightened  and  falutary  policy* 

How  folidly  foever  the  foundations  of  mercantile  credit  may 
be  laid,  both  in  public  confidence  and  in  the  real  fecurity  of 
refponfible  funds,  it  is  apt  to  be  fhaken  by  that  confirmation 
which  is  apt  to  fpread,  after  a  fuccefiion  of  commercial  bank- 
ruptcies, or  during  the  alarms  of  war.  At  fuch  a  period,  if 
has  been  particularly  found,  that  the  notes  of  country  banks-, 
which  chiefly  circulate  among  confumers  and  petty  dealers,  have 
fallen  into  uiftruil  with  that  large  portion  of  the  people.  If 
one  bank  mould  fail,  a  run  upon  all  thofe  in  the  neighbourhood 
immediately  takes  place,  and  diffufes  general  diftrefs.  Such  of 
the  country  bankers,  as  are  molt  prudent,  adopt  a  preventive 
caution,  by  limiting,  of  their  own  accord,  the  iffue  of  their  notes , 
and  all  of  them  are  forced  to  enlarge  that  fund  of  cafli,  with 
which  they  may  be  prepared  to  anfwer  demands.  In  confe- 
quence of  thefe  operations,  an  additional  quantity  of  gold  and 
of  Bank  of  England  notes  muff  be  carried  down  from  London 
into  the  country,  both  to  fupply  that  void  in  the  channel  of  cir- 
culation from  which  the  discredited  country  notes  have  been 
thrown  out,  and  to  form  that  additional  referve  whieh  the  bankers 
muft  keep  in  their  coffers.  But  the  money-dealers  and  traders 
of  the  capital  will,  in  fume  degree,  participate  that  coniterna- 
tion  to  which  the  whole  country  has  given  way;  it  will  appear 
to  them  alfo  a  necefiary  precaution,  that  they  mould  eniarge 
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their  fund  againft  contingencies,  and  keep  a  larger  fupply  of 
Bank  of  England  notes  than  they  find  necefiary  in  ordinary 
times.  By  thefe  multiplied  hoards,  as  well  as  by  the  quantity 
of  cafh  fent  into  the  country,  the  circulating  money  of  the  me- 
tropolis mufl  fuffer  a  very  great  diminution.  But  it  was  previ- 
oufly  no  more  than  fufficient  to  effect  the  necefTary  payments » 
and  on  the  punctual  discharge  of  thefe,  the  whole  commercial 
credit  of  the  kingdom  depends.  Unlefs  the  Bank  of  England, 
therefore,  which  is  the  fource  of  circulating  medium,  mall,  in 
thefe  circumftances,  confent  to  enlarge  its  iffue  of  paper,  a  gene- 
ral fubverfion  and  ruin  of  that  credit  may  take  place  j  but  if  it 
adopts  fuch  a  meafure  feafonably,  and  in  the  proportion  which 
the  new  demands  of  the  circulation  require,  the  mifchief  may 
ceafe  after  a  flight  and  temporary  inconvenience.  Befide  this  re- 
medial policy,  which  can  only  be  adopted  after  the  evil  has  been 
felt  to  fome  extent,  that  body,  in  order  to  be  prepared  againft 
fuch  an  event,  ought  to  keep  at  all  times  in  its  treafury  fetch  an 
additional  quantity  of  gold,  as  may  be  fufficient  to  meet  this  ex- 
traordinary demand,  and  to  fupply  the  place  of  thofe  country 
notes  that  are  liable  to  be  extinguifhed.  But  although  fuch  ap- 
pears to  be  the  real  policy  of  that  inftitution,  we  can  fcarceiy  be 
iurprifed  if  it  has  not  always  very  clearly  under ftood  it  to  be  fo, 
and  has  fometimes  evinced  a  reluclance  to  purfue  this  line  of  con- 
duel:.  The  talk  of  fupplying  gold  to  all  the  country  banks,  under 
the  expence  with  which  the  collection  of  it  is  frequently  attended, 
may  be  confidered  indeed  as  iinpofed  upon  the  Bank  of  England 
by  that  monopoly,  which  compenfates  this  hardfhip  by  other  ad- 
vantages. But  to  enlarge  the  iffue  of  their  paper,  at  the  very 
time  that  their  fund  of  gold  is  diminifhing,  is  a  meafure,  which 
would  confeffedly  be  imprudent  in  every  inferior  eftablifhment, 
and  which  on  that  account  the  directors  of  the  great  Bank  have  not 
always  perceived  that  they  were  warranted,  by  the  peculiarity  of 
their  fituation,  to  adopt,  as  the  real  means  of  checking  the  drain  of 
their  gold.  Some  of  the  circumftances,  which  diftinguifhed  the 
memorable  year  1793-  iilu  Urate  at  once  the  foundnefs  of  the  po- 
licy which  is  here  defcrrbed,  and  the  very  recent  period  at  which 
the  Bank  ftill  fhowed  itfelf  infumciently  aware  of  it.  In  the  dif- 
trefs  of  that  year,  the  Bank  of  England  was  unwilling  to  extend 
its  aid  to  the  country  banks,  or  to  augment  the  iffue  of  its  own 
paper.  Several  opulent  houfes,  that  applied  for  affiftance,  were 
Tefufed  difcounts,  becaufe  they  did  not  offer  London  fecurities  j 
but  the  important  failures,  which  immediately  enfued,  proved 
that  the  relief  of  the  country  was  neceffary  to  the  foivency  of 
the  metropolis.  The  preffure  originated  in  an  extraordinary  de- 
mand for  guineas,  in  the  country  ;  but  the  want  of  bank  notes 
in  London  foon  became  the  principal  evil.    The  notes,  previoufly 
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in  circulation,  were  not  below  the  ufual  number ;  but  that  was 
rendered,  by  a  flower  circulation,  inefficient  for  the  neceffary 
payments.  As  the  Bank  of  England  did  not  think  proper  to  en- 
large the  quantity  of  its  paper,  a  remedy  of  exadtly  the  fame  kind 
was  adminiftered  by  Parliament.  A  loan  of  Exchequer  bills  was 
directed  to  be  made,  to  as  many  mercantile  perfons,  giving  proper 
fecurity,  as  fhould  apply  ;  and  it  is  a  molt  interefting  fa£t,  that 
credit  began  to  recover  itfelf  fome  time  before  thofe  bills  were 
actually  delivered.  -  The  very  expectation  of  this  fupply  of  an 
article,  which  almoft  any  trader  might  obtain,  and  then  convert 
into  bank  notes  and  guineas,  diffufed  an  idea  of  general  folvency* 
The  punctuality  of  the  London  payments  being  reftored,  the  dif- 
trefs  of  the  whole  country  was  gradually  removed.  Of  the  five 
millions,  which  the  Exchequer  had  been  authorifed  by  Parlia- 
ment to  advance,  not  one  half  was  taken,  and  no  part  was  loft} 
on  the  contrary,  a  profit  refulted  to  Government,  from  the  fmall 
compenfation  of  additional  intereft,  which  was  paid  by  the  bor- 
rowers. This  feafonable  meafure  was  not  underftood  at  the 
time,  and  was  oppofed  on  fome  grounds  of  conftitutional  jea- 
loufy ;  but  the  refult  of  its  operation  has  caft  a  fteddy  light  ort 
our  actual  fyftem  of  circulation,  and  on  the  true  policy  of  the 
national  Bank.  In  future  feafons  of  alarm,  it  may  reafonably  be 
expected,  that  the  directors  of  that  body  will  prove  lefs  timid ; 
as  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  experience  has  taught  the  country  banks 
to  enlarge  their  ufual  provifion  of  convertible  funds  *. 

The  mod  ferious  danger,  to  which  the  Bank  of  England  it- 
felf is  expofed,  is  that  of  being  drained  of  its  fpecie.  It  may- 
be fubjecTted  to  fuch  a  drain,  as  is  intimated  in  the  preceding 
obfervations,  in  confequence  of  that  alarm  which  occafions  a 
great  demand  for  guineas,  either  to  be  hoarded,  or  to  fupply  the 
place  of  paper  thrown  out  of  circulation.  Indeed,  if  the  alarm 
is  of  long  continuance,  and  the  Bank  maintains  in  circulation 
no  more  than  its  ufual  quantity  of  notes,  it  may  be  altogether 
exhaulled  of  its  guineas,  however  fmall  that  quantity  of  notes 
may  be  ;  becaufe  if  thefe  are  ahvays  re-iffued  in  loans  upon  the 
difcount  of  bills,  they  may  be  perpetually  returned  upon  the 
Bank  in  demand  for  more  fpecie.  Let  the  alarm  be  great  enough, 
and  of  fufficient  duration ;  and  the  Bank,  by  maintaining  only 
a  million  of  notes  in  circulation,  may,  by  the  continual  return 
of  thefe,  be  exhaufted  of  fifty  millions  of  guineas.  But,  in 
general,  a  more  permanent  caufe  of  a  run  upon  the  Bank  of 
England  for  fpecie,  is  the  excefs  of  the  market  price  of  gold 
above  its  mint  price.  In  former  times,  this  was  occafioned  by 
the  debafed  (late  of  gold  currency  ;  and  the  Bank  was  obliged 
to  fubmit  to  the  accumulated  and  provoking  expence  of  coining' 
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new  guineas,  which   were  immediately  melted  down,  that  the 
bullion  might  be  fold  to  the  Bank  itfelf  at  the  high  market  price. 
Since  the  gold   currency  was  reformed,  a  temporary  excefs  of 
the  market  price  of  gold  above  its  mint  price,  has  been  produc- 
ed by  a  temporary  difadvantage  in  the  balance  of  foreign  trade  y 
that  having  been  occafioned  fometimes  by  the  large  importations 
of  grain  after  a  deficient   harvest,  and   more   frequently  by  un- 
productive exportations  to  defray  the    expences  of  war,  or  the 
fubfidies  to  foreign  allies.     In  whatever  i  anner  the  high   price 
of  gold  is  produced,  immediate  demands   are  made  upon  the 
Bank  for  guineas,  in  order  to  export  them.    Thefe  it  endeavours 
to  replace,  though  gold  cannot  be  purchafed  without  a  confider- 
able  lofs.     A  mod  unequal  competition  will  thus  be  eftablifhed, 
between  the  Bank,  on  the  one  hand,  which  buys  and  coins  at  a 
great  lofs,  and  the  clandestine  dealers,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
melt  and  fell  at  a  great  profit.     It  will   no  longer  be  neceffary 
for  the  latter  to  export  more  gold,  than  what  is  above  the  imme- 
diate demand  of  the  Bank  :  the  operation  will  now  be  confined 
to  London ;  the  melters  and  coiners  living   upon  the  fame  fpot, 
and  affording  conftant  employment  to  each  other.     If  the  un- 
favourable balance  of  trade,  which  has  caufed  this  high  price  of 
bullion,  were  not  of  a  temporary  nature,  the  Bank  of  England, 
by  this  continued  accumulation  of  unproductive  expence,  might 
ultimately  be  reduced  to  very  great  diftrefs.     And  if  an  unfa- 
vourable balance,  originating  in  the  expences  of  foreign  warfare 
or  alliance,  fhould  at  any  time  be  loaded  with  the  additional  pay- 
ments of  a  larger  importation  of  grain y  while  the  embarraffments 
of  the  national  Bank  were  ftill  farther  aggravated  by  domeftic 
alarm  and  a  general  diforder  of  mercantile  credit  •,  under  fuch  a 
combination  of  inaufpicious  circumstances,  the  ufual  means  of 
prudence  and  the  rules  of  ordinary  policy  might  be  expected  to 
fail,  and  neceffity  would  be  left  to  juttify  thofe  defperate  mea- 
fures  which  it  might  fuggeft  *. 

But  this  excefs  of  the  market  price  of  gold  above  its  mint  price, 
may  likewife  be  produced,  as  we  formerly  explained,  by  too  great 
a  quantity  of  paper-money.  The  Bank  indeed,  as  it  has  alfo  been 
ihewn,  has  the  power  of  restricting  the  country  paper,  by  limit- 
ing its  own  notes  to  thofe  which  are  actually  needed  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  circulation.  It  has,  therefore,  the  power  in  a  great  de- 
gree of  preventing  that  high  price  of  gold,  and  the  confequent 
drain  of  its  own  guineas,  which  proceed  from  an  exceffive  circu- 
lation of  paper.  So  long  as  the  Bank  is  liable  to  payments  in  fpe- 
cie,  it  has  thus  an  evident  intereft  to  prevent  its  own  paper,  as- 
well  as  that  of  the  whole  country,  from  being  fo  exceflive,  as  to 
occafion  a  rife  in  the  price  of  commodities.     To  understand  this 
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clearly,  and  to  attend  carefully  to  its  operation,  forms  a  very  im- 
portant branch  of  the  policy  of  the  Bank  of  England.  As  its 
notes  are  ilTued  in  loans  to  the  merchants,  it  can  only  limit  the 
extent  of  that  iffue,  by  restricting  the  amount  of  the  loans. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  the  Bank  ought  to  regulate  the  total  a- 
mount  of  its  loans,  with  a  view  to  the  quantity  of  circulating 
medium,  independent  altogether  of  the  folvency  and  opulence  of 
thofe  who  wifh  to  become  borrowers,  and  of  the  character  of 
the  bills  that  are  offered  for  difcount.  There  may  be  a  difpofitiort 
among  very  rich  traders,  to  borrow  a  fum  far  exceeding  what  it 
would  be  proper  for  the  Bank  to  lend,  although  it  entertained  no 
doubt  of  punctual  repayment.  But,  by  the  laws  that  confine  the 
rate  of  intereft,  and  which  (till  remain  in  force  after  every  com- 
petent judge  iias  been  long  convinced  cf  their  ufelefsnefs  and  in- 
convenience, the  Bank  of  England  is  deprived  of  the  moft  natu- 
ral and  fimple  means  of  reftricting  the  amount  of  its  loans.  It  is 
prohibited,  even  in  time  of  war,  from  demanding  an  intereft  of 
more  than  five  per  cent.>  which  is  the  rate  at  which  it  difcounts 
during  peace.  This  has  generally  been  found  fufficient,  during 
peace,  to  limit  the  demand  upon  the  Bank  for  loans ;  becaufe 
mercantile  profits  are  then  low,  from  the  abundance  of  capital, 
and  the  activity  of  competition.  The  applications  for  difcounts 
have  often,  during  fuch  a  period,  fallen  fhort  of  what  the  Bank 
was  really  difpofed  to  afford.  But  in  time  of  war,  the  rate  of 
mercantile  profit,  from  the  fcarcity  of  capital,  is  extremely  high. 
There  is  an  irrefiftible  temptation,  therefore,  to  borrow  from  the 
Bank  at  a  cheap  rate,  that  the  great  profits  may  be  gained  upon  a 
commercial  employment  of  the  money.  Accordingly,  in  time  of 
war,  and  efpecially  during  the  laft  years  of  it,  the  Directors  have 
often  been  fubjected  to  very  earned  and  clamorous  folicitations  for 
difcount.  Were  they  permitted  to  raife  their  rate  of  intereft,  it 
would  follow  that  of  mercantile  profit,  and  the  demand  upon  the 
Bank  for  loans,  would  at  all  times  be  accompanied  by  an  effec- 
tual principle  of  limitation.  But  under  the  exifting  prohibitions 
of  law,  the  Directors  are  forced  to  have  recourfe  to  the  expedient 
of  ipecifying,  according  to  their  discretion,  the  total  fum  which 
they  will  at  any  one  time  venture  to  lend  to  the  merchants.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  determination  of  their  court,  this  fum  is  fpe- 
cified  weekly,  in  order  that  they  may  have  a  frequent  opportunity 
of  varying  it  according  to  the  fluctuation  of  circumftances  *. 

To  limit  the  total  amount  of  paper  itlued,  and  to  refort,  when- 
ever the  temptation  of  borrowing  is  ftrong,  to  fome  effectual 
principle  of  restriction  •,  never  to  diminifh  greatly  the  fum  in  cir- 
culation, but  to  let  it  vibrate  only  within  certain  limits  :  to  afford 
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a  flow  and  cautious  extenhon  of  it,  as  the  general  trade  of  the 
country  is  enlarged  •,  and  to  permit  a  temporary  increafe  during 
an  extraordinary  period  of  difficulty  or  alarm  :  this,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr  Thornton,  is  the  true  policy  of  the  directors  of  an 
inftitution,  placed  in  the  circumftances  of  the  Bank  of  England  ** 
We  have  thus  collected,  from  various  paffages  of  Mr  Thorn- 
ten's  difec-urfe,  the  general  lineaments   of   that  fyftem  of   credit 
■.met  circulation,  which  is  at  prefent  eftabliffied  ;  refraining  from 
the  infertion  of  any  criticifms   that  might  have   interrupted  the> 
defcription.     Si>me  parts  of  his  account   are  not  fufikiently  di- 
lated, to  convey  precife  information  ;  and  others,  in  which  fome 
reafoning  is   implicated  with  the  ftatements   of   fact,  cannot  be 
admitted  without  hefitation.     But  we  are  not  confident  enough 
in  our  knowledge  of  the  fubject,  to  enter  into  thefe  minute  cor- 
rections.    One  general   remark,  however,  which  was  ftrongly 
jmpreffed  upon  ourfelves  by  the  fads  of  the  preceding  narrative, 
•we  cannot  forbear  to  expreis,  although  it  does  not  lie  within  the 
fcope  of  Mr  Thornton's  difcuffions.     If  the  Bank  of  England 
mnft  now  be   conhdered  as  a  national  eftablifhment,  not  merely 
influencing,  by  the  fupericr  magnitude   of  its  capital,  the  Rate 
of  commercial  circulation,  but  guiding  its  movements  according 
to  views   of  public  policy,    an  important  revolution  has  taken 
place   fince   the  firft  erection  of  that  corporation  as  a  banking 
eftablifhment.     That  power  of  iiTuing  the  medium  of  exchange, 
with  the  opportunities  it  implies  of  varying  its  quantity  and  va- 
lue, which,  while  precious  coin  was  in  ufe,  was  exercifed  under 
;he  immediate  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  is  now  virtually  invert- 
ed in  the  Governor  and  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,     la 
the  official  character  of  that  Board,  fome  of  the  functions  of  fo- 
vereignty  are  united  to  thofe  of  a  trader  ',  and  the  opportunities 
of  banking  profits  are  blended  with  a  truft  and  charge  of  the 
public   intereft.     It  will  be   pleafing,  if  thefe  fhall  prove  more 
happily   compatible,    than  they  have   been  found    in  other  in- 
ftances.     The   organization  of  this   eftablifhment,    poflefFed  of 
fuch  means  to  controul  the  operations  of  commerce,    as  well  as 
to  facilitate  the  advance  of  financial  fupplies,  may,  into  our  po- 
litical conitiuition  already  fo  complicated,  introduce  a  new  prin- 
ciple of  action,  the  ifkdt  of  which  cannot  be  clearly  difcernedo 
Perhaps,  an  unbounded  field  will  be  opened  for  the  extenfion 
of  minifterial  influence.     Perhaps,   an  unexpected  controul  may 
be  gained   to  the  people,  over  the  views  and  meafures  of  the 
executive. 

III.  In  the  foregoing  view  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  Bank 
is  occafionally  expofed,  our  readers  muft  have  already  perceived 
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the  account  which  Mr  Thornton  gives  of  the  embarraffinents, 
that  led  to  the  memorable  order  of  Council  in  February  1 7y7- 
The  fufpenfion  of  cafh  payments  was  an  event,  in  his  opinion, 
to  which  the  national  Bank  was  liable  from  its  very  nature ;  the 
probability  of  which  has  been  too  ftudioufly  concealed  ,j  and  to  the 
recurrence  of  which  we  may  look  forward  *.  The  gold,  in  the  cof- 
fers of  the  Bank,  had  been  much  reduced  by  the  effect  of  an  un- 
favourable balance  of  trade.  The  alarms  of  invaGon  had  led  to 
the  failure  of  fome  country  banks  in  the  North  of  England  ;  this 
occafioned  a  farther  demand  for  guineas  from  the  Bank,  and  a 
diminution  in  the  circulating  notes  of  London.  The  Directors 
aggravated  the  diftrefs,  and  augmented  the  demand  for  guineas, 
by  unadvifedly  fupprefung  fome  of  their  notes,  inftead  of  enlarg- 
ing the  quantity  +. 

We  cannot  entertain  a  doubt,  that  thefe  were  the  principal 
caufes  of  embarraffment ;  but  that  other  circumftanccs  at  the 
fame  time  co-operated,  which  Mr  Thornton  has  rather  too  an- 
xioufly  avoided  to  mention.  Under  the  unfavourable  balance  of 
trade,  which  he  notices  by  this  general  expreffion,  we  mult  in- 
clude the  effect  of  foreign  fubfidies.  And  we  fufpect  that  that 
diminution  in  the  quantity  of  notes,  which  the  merchants  could 
command,  was  not  altogether  owing  to  an  ignorance,  on  the  pari; 
of  the  Directors,  of  the  proper  remedy  for  the  exifting  evil- 
Mr  Thornton  indeed  employs  feveral  elaborate  pages  J,  to  re- 
lieve the  Bank  from  every  degree  of  blame,  on  account  of  its 
loans  to  Government.  But  tins  appears  quite  ineffectual  againft 
the  evidence,  which  was  laid  before  Parliament,  of  the  fenti- 
ments  which  the  Directors  themfelves  entertained.  In  various 
refolutions  of  their  Court,  and  in  letters  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  they  ftated  the  ferious  apprehenfions,  as  well 
as  the  actual  embarraffment,  which  they  felt  from  their  un- 
precedented advances  on  Treafury  bills  ;  and,  in  their  memorial 
to  the  Cabinet,  they  defcribed  it  as  an  unconftitutional  mode  of 
railing  money,  to  which  they  were  not  warranted  by  their  char- 
ter to  confent.  After  this,  it  is  vain  for  any  advocate  of  the 
Bank,  now  to  maintain,  that  thofe  loans  were  altogether  free 
from  imprudence  or  culpability.  At  the  fame  time  we  are  ready 
to  acknowledge,  what  was  not  very  distinctly  perceived  in  the  fir  ft: 
difcuffions  of  this  event,  that  the  loans  to  Government  had  nodi- 
reel  tendency  to  produce  the  particular  diftrefs,  which  was  relieved 
by  the  reftridion  of  payments..  That  confifted,  unquefiionably, 
in  the  progreffive  drain  of  fpecie  ;  which  thofe  loans  neither  occa- 
fioned nor  increafed,  becaufe  they  were  paid  into  the  Exchequer 
in  notes.  This  run  upon  the  Bank  for  fpecie,  was  chiefly  oc- 
cafioned by  the  deficient  quantity  of  money  in  circulation  ;  which 
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the  advances  to  Government,  in   their  direct  operation,  rather 
contributed   to  repair,  becaufe  the   notes  were    of  courfe  iffued 
from   the  Exchequer  almoft  immediately  into  the  market.     But 
at  the  fame   time  it  muft  be   remarked,  though  Mr  Thornton 
feems  ftudioufly  to  have   kept   this   out   of  view,  that,  by  their 
indirect  and  unavoidable  operation,  thefe  loans  of  the  Bank  to 
Government  contributed  to  aggravate  that  diftrefs  of  the  circu- 
lation, which  was  mainly  produced  by  other  caufes.     For  fome 
time  prior  to  the  fufpenficn  of  payments,  the  Bank  of  England 
had  limited  its  difcount  of  commercial  paper.     To   this  hurtful 
meafure  it  was  undoubtedly  obliged  to  have  recourfe,  in  confe- 
rence of  having  granted  a  much   greater    accommodation  to 
Government  than  it  was  warranted  to  give,  which  impofed    the 
prudential  neceffity  of  giving   lefs   accommodation   to   the  mer- 
chants than  it  had  been  accultomed  to  afford.    Such  a  diminution 
of  difcounts  could  not  occur  at  any  period,  without  producing  a 
certain  degree  of  mercantile  diftrefs,  both  by  the  difappointment 
of  payments  actually  prom i fed,  and  by  interrupting   the   ufual 
courfe  of  pecuniary  arrangements.     But  at  that  particular  junc- 
ture,   a  great   diftrefs  already  fubfifted,  which  the  conduct  of 
the  Bank   towards  the   merchants  had  a  neceffary  tendency  to 
aggravate.     A  fimilar   diminution   of  the   Bank   difcounts,    by 
narrowing  the  facilities  of  credit,  would  at  any  time  render  the 
exifting  quantity  of  circulating  medium  lefs  adequate,  than  before, 
to  the   necefiitics  of  the  market.     At  that  particular  juncture, 
money  was  already  deficient,  from  the  operation  of  other  caufes  \ 
and   became   ftill   more    inadequate   to    its    neceffary  purpofes, 
when  a  reftriction  of  credit  took  place,  which  both  rendered  a 
greater  quantity  of  money  requiate  to  drive  the  fame  trade,  and 
retarded  the  circulation  of  that  already  in  the  market.    While  we 
agree  with  Mr  Thornton,  therefore,  that  the  loans  to  Government 
could  not  tend  to  diminifh  the  fum  of  notes  in  circulation  ;  v.  e 
muft   contend  againft  him,   that  they  did  tend  to  diftrefs  the 
circulation,  by  rendering  that  fum  of  notes  lefs  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  commerce,  than  if  they  had  flowed  into  the   market 
through  the   ufual  channel  of  difcounts.     He  afTerts,   on   the 
contrary,  that  *  it  is  the  total  quantity  of  circulating  notes,  and 
not  the  manner  in  which  they  come  into  circulation,  that  is  the 
material  point:'    but   nothing   can  be   more  unfatisfactory  and 
cumbrous,  than  the  illuftraticns  by  which  he  labours  to  expound 
this  very  fallacious  pofition.     It  is  indeed  inconfiftent   with  the 
fundamental  principles,  which  are  elucidated  by  all  the  reafon- 
ings  and  tenor  of  his  book. 

The  fufpenfion  of  payments  in  fpecie  was  properly  continued, 
according  to  Mr  Thornton,  from  the.  permanence  of  thofe  circurr- 
itances  which  rendered  it  originaljy  neceflary  :  an  unfavourable 
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•exchange,  produced  partly  by  our  heavy  expenditures,  but  chiefly 
aggravaced  by  vaft  importations  of  corn  ;  and  the  prevalence, 
till  the  eve  of  peace,  of  alarms  about  hoftile  invafions  *.  It  is 
not  altogether  fuperfluous  to  remark,  that  the  reftriction  of  pay- 
ments, until  after  the  ceffation  of  hoftilities,  was  provided  for 
by  law,  long  before  thofe  deficient  harvefts  had  been  felt,  to 
which  fo  great  a  portion  of  this  neceflity  is  afcribed.  And  the 
continuance  of  the  fufpenfion  was  officially  juftified  in  Parlia- 
ment, upon  the  alleged,  but  not  very  intelligible,  ground  of 
refilling  certain  defigns  of  the  enemy  to  ruin  our  public  credit. 
The  whole  circumstances  of  the  meafure,  both  in  the  firft  event 
and  in  its  fubfequent  renewal,  in  the  arguments  that  were  pub- 
licly urged  to  prove  its  neceflity,  and  in  the  explanation  which 
Mr  Thornton  has  given  of  its  nature,  confpire  to  prove  that  it 
■originated  in  the  direct  confequences  of  the  war  itfelf ;  although 
this  view  of  the  fubjeet  was  molt  earneftly  difcountenanced  at 
the  time. 

IV  In  the  firft  part  of  our  abftracl:,  we  explained  Mr  Thorn- 
ton's opinion,  that  an  extravagant  iflue  of  paper  will  raife  the 
price  of  commodities,  and  depreciate  the  currency  in  its  bullion 
value.  He  has  therefore  admitted  the  general  principles,  from 
which  Mr  Boyd  and  others  have  inferred  that  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land has,  within  the  laft  few  years,  iffued  an  exceffive  quantity 
of  paper.  Again  ft  the  validity  of  that  inference,  however,  he 
contends  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Bank  of  England  has  not  ex- 
tended the  number  of  its  notes,  fin.ee  the  fufpenfion  of  its  cafh 
payments;  and  that  the  rife  of  prices  and  depreciation  of  curren- 
cy, from  which  that  enlargement  has  been  prelumed,  may  arife 
from  other  caufes.  Among  fuch  caufes,  he  mentions  the  necef- 
faty  influence  of  war,  of  accumulated  taxes,  and  of  a  fcarcity 
continued  for  two  years,  in  raifing  the  price  of  all  commodities; 
and  the  effect  of  an  immenfe  importation  of  corn  in  turning  the 
exchange  againft  us,  and  thus  raifing  die  market  price  of  gold. 
That  all  of  thefe  circumitances  have  co-operated  in  raifing  pri- 
ces, we  have  no  doubt ;  but  we  are  by  no  means  fatisfied  that 
they  are  adequate  to  explain  the  whole  effect.  War,  it  mult  be 
obierved,  and  taxes,  and  a  fcarcity  of  provifions  in  its  direct: 
operation,  increafe  the  real  or  bullion  price  of  goods,  and  have 
no  tendency  to  produce  an  excefs  of  the  market  above  the  mint 
price  of  gold.  The  importation  of  grain,  by  turning  the  ba- 
lance of  trade  againft  us,  does  tend  to  produce  that  excefs  ;  but 
the  excefs,  which  we  have  lately  witneffed,  has  been  perhaps 
both  too  great  and  too  permanent  to  be  explained  wholly  in  this 
manner.  We  doubt  extremely,  if  it  could  have  been  produced 
without  that  depreciation  of  our  currency,  which  originates  in 
exceffive  quantity. 
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Mr  Thornton,  however,  has  endeavoured  to  fhow  *,  that  the 
circulating  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England  does  not  in  fadl:  amount 
now  to  a  greater  fum  than,  upon  an  average  of  years,  was  in 
circulation  before  the  fufpenfion  of  cafh  payments.  Upon  an 
average  of  three  years,  ending  in  December  1 795,  their  amount, 
according  to  the  evidence  laid  before  Parliament,  was  1 1  >975»573l« 
By  a  fubfequent  datement  prefented  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
they  amounted,  in  December  1800,  1015,450,970!.  From  the 
difference  between  thefe  two  funis,  however,  Mr  Thornton  in- 
fills that  we  ought  to  deducl  the  amount  of  two  millions,  con- 
fiding of  one  and  two  pound  notes,  which  have  difplaced,  he 
alleges,  in  the  circulation,  an  equal  fum  of  guineas.  After 
this  deduction,  there  ftill  remains  the  fum  of  1,475,397k,  by 
which  the  Bank  paper  exceeded,  in  1800,  its  average  amount 
before  the  iufpenfion  of  cafh  payments.  But  in  the  fpring  of 
i8or,  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  dated  to  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, that  the  Company  had  reduced  its  notes  to  a  fum  lefs,  by 
about  a  million  and  a  half,  than  their  amount  in  the  preceding 
December.  Whether  this  evidence,  under  all  the  aflumptions 
which  it  involves,  may  be  confidered  as  completely  fatisfa&ory, 
in  oppofition  to  the  prefumptions  that  are  warranted  by  the  ge- 
neral argument,  we  fliall  not  venture  to  pronounce.  We  may 
fugged,  however,  to  our  readers,  the  propriety  of  adding  to 
the  foiegoing  ftatement  a  fact,  of  which  we  are  apprifed  by  Mr 
Thornton  f ,  that  the  enumeration  of  country  banks  taken  in  1 800, 
differed  from  that  taken  in  1797-  by  the  excefs  of  386  above 
353.  And  to  thofe  who  recollect  that  Mr  Boyd'r.  pamphlet  was 
publifhed  on  3  id  December  1800,  it  will  not  fail  to  occur  as  a 
circumdance,  which  that  gentleman  might  plaufibly  urge  as  a 
confirmation  of  his  reafonings,  that  in  the  courfe  of  the  three 
months  immediately  enfuing,  the  Bank  thought  it  expedient  to 
call  in  a  million  and  a  half  of  its  notes. 

We  jhave  expreffed  ourfelves  with  unaffected  doubt,  with  re- 
gard to  this  alleged  dependence  of  the  prefent  rate  of  prices  on 
the  prefent  date  of  paper  currency,  becaufe  it  appears  to  us  a 
problem,  of  which  a  fatisfaclory  folution  has  not  yet  been  offered. 
According  to  that  view  of  the  queliion,  indeed,  which  feems 
to  us  the  mod  correct  as  well  as  the  moll  fimple,  a  fufficient 
anfwer  will  be  amgned,  if  the  excefs  of  the  market  price  of  gold 
above  its  mint  price  fhall  be  found  to  continue^  notwithdanding 
the  permanent  redoration  of  the  balance  of  trade  to  its  accuf- 
tomed  preponderancy  in  our  favour.  In  the  mean  time,  wc 
ihould  be  glad  to  fee  the  fact  itfelf,  of  which  the  origin  and 
caufe  are  thus  anxioufly  fought,  perfpicuoufly  dated  under  its 
mod  nccefiary  didinctions  and  limitations,     It  may  perhaps  be 

in 
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in  the  power  of  thofe,  who  have  paid  attention  to  fuch  minute 
but  valuable  details,  to  date  the  firft  appearances  of  this  recent 
increafe  of  prices,  and  to  trace  its  progieffive  diffusion  over  all 
the  relations  of  internal  exchange.  In  fuch  a  Itatement,  it  would 
be  neceflary,  likewife,  to  fpecify  in  what  proportion  this  rife  is 
locally  confined  to  our  own  ifland,  or  common  to  us  with  the 
Continent  of  Europe  ;  arid  to  diftinguifh  in  what  proportion  that 
local  rife  confitts  of  a  real  increafe  in  the  bullion  price,  and  of  a 
nominal  increafe  only  in  the  currency  price. 


Art.  XXVI.  IUuJlratlons  of  the  Huttonlan  Theory  of  the  Earth.  By- 
John  Play  fair,  F.  R.  S.  Edinburgh,  and  Profeflbr  of  Mathematics 
in  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh.  Sxo.     Edinburgh.    1802.528  pp. 

*jyj|  O  fpecies  of  phyfical  refearch,  perhaps,  is  involved  in  greater 
J/^  intricacy,  or  productive  of  greater  ambiguity  of  deduction, 
than  that  which  refpects  the  conftitution  and  hiftory  of  our 
globe.  So  boundlefs  is  the  number,  and  fo  diverfified  is  the 
nature,  of  the  facts  neceflary  to  the  profecution  of  fuch  an  in- 
quiry ;  and  to  fo  fhort  a  diftance  are  we  yet  removed  from  the 
period  when  mineralogical  phenomena  firlt  derived  explication 
from  chemiilry,  that  attempts  to  form  a  theory  of  the  earth  may- 
be confidered  rather  as  exercifes  for  fanciful  and  fpeculative 
minds,  than  as  fources  of  improvement  to  ufeful  fcience.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  obfervatiqns  accumulate  but 
flowly  when  unaffifted  by  the  influence  of  fyftem.  The  obferver 
never  proceeds  with  more  ardour  than  when  he  theorizes ;  and 
every  effort  to  verify,  or  difprove  particular  fpeculations,  necef- 
farily  leads  to  the  evolution  of  new  facts,  and  to  the  extenfion 
of  the  limits  of  real  knowledge.  Hence,  it  feems  to  be  the 
bufinefs  of  philofophy,  rather  to  point  out  the  imperfections,  to 
detect  the  errors,  to  re.ftrain  the  prefumptuoufnefs  of  the  theorift, 
than  to  extinguifh  altogether  a  fpirit,  which,  however  incomplete 
and  inefficient  may  be  the  materials  on  which  it  has  to  work, 
muft  at  lead  facilitate  generalization,  and  render  the  approach  to 
truth  lefs  tedious. 

The  Huttonian  theory  of  the  earth,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the 
volume  before  us  to  explain  and  fupport,  is  not  referable  to  either; 
of  thofe  clafles  into  which  geological  treatifes  have  been  common- 
ly divided.  Its  author  cannot  be  confidered  either  as  a  Vulcamj} 
purely,  or  a  NeptutriJ},  fince  he  has  afferted  the  agency  both  of 
lire  and  water,  in  his  fyftem.  That  fyftem  fuppofes  the  mate- 
rials which  compofe  our  globe  to  have  once  exifted  in  an  ele- 
mentary or  unmixed  ftate,  and  to  have  acquired  their  prefent 
arrangement  in  confequence  of  the  continued  action  of  water  on 

former 
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former  continent?,  of  which  they  are  the  ruins.  The  confoli- 
dation  of  thefe  compound  fubftances  is  aflerted  to  have  been  ef- 
fected by  fubterraneous  heat ;  and  we  are  to  imagine  the  expan- 
five  power  of  the  fame  irrefiftible  agent  to  have  fince  elevated  the 
Jlrata  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  and  to  have  given  them  the 
various  inclinations  to  the  horizon  which  they  now  exhibit. 
Thofe  fubftances  which  are  unftratified,  (as  metallic  veins,  gra- 
nite, whinftone,  &c.)  owe  their  origin  to  perfect  fuhon  ;  where- 
as, the  ftratified  bodies  have  been,  in  general,  only  foftened  by 
heat,  or  penetrated  by  melted  matter.  In  the  fame  manner  as 
the  prefent  continents  were  formed  from  the  difintegration  and 
corrofion  of  prior  rocks,  fo  are  they  fuppofed  to  be  gradually 
giving  back  their  materials  to  the  fea,  from  which  new  continents 
are  hereafter  to  emerge,  manifefling  a  feries  of  changes  fimilar 
to  the  paffc. 

Grand,  fimple,  and  original  as  is  the  view  which  this  fyftem 
prefents,  it  cannot  boaft  of  being  exempt  from  many  forcible 
objections.  It  has,  accordingly,  drawn  forth  formidable  op- 
ponents; and  De  Luc,  Kir  wan,  Werner,  with  other  eminent 
miueralogifts,  have  headed  the  feci  of  the  NeptuniJ}sy  and  pro- 
pofed  an  hypothefis  wholly  at  variance  with  the  leading  pofitions 
both  of  the  Vtitcanifts)  and  of  the  Huttot'.ians.  Let  us  fre  with 
what  fuccefs  Mr  Piayfair  vindicates  the  doctrines  of  the  latter. 

The  very  bafis  of  this  theory  depends  upon  a  poftulate,  that 
might  well  be  fuppofed  to  ftartle  a  fober  inquirer,  viz.  the  fup- 
pofition  of  a  perpetual  central  heat,  capable  or  melting  limeftone 
by  its  intenfky,  and  of  elevating  continents  by  its  expanfion. 
Now,  this  heat,  Mr  Piayfair  confeiTes,  cannot  be  maintained, 
either  by  combuftion,  by  friction,  by  the  abforption  of  the  folar 
rays,  or  by  any  of  the  other  caufes  from  which  heat  is  known 
to  be  derived:  but  of  heat  in  fuch  circumftances  we  have  no 
experience ;  and  it  icems  to  be  an  evident  violation  of  the  firft 
rules  of  philofophifing,  to  aiTume  its  exiftence  for  the  explication 
of  any  phenomena.  Heat,  generated  and  fupportrd  without 
combuftion,  and  at  a  diftance  from  all  the  other  fources  from 
which  heat  is  found  to  proceed,  is  a  fubftance  with  which  we 
have  no  acquaintance,  and  which  we  cannot  admit  to  exift,  mere- 
ly becaufe  luch  a  fuppofition  would  enable  us  to  account  for  cer- 
tain appearances.  There  would  be  nothing  fo  eafy,  as  to  find  an 
adequate  caufe  for  any  phenomenon  whatfoever,  if  we  were  on- 
ly permitted  to  prove  its  exiftence  by  that  of  the  phenomenon  in 
queltion  ;  and,  if  we  are  allowed  to  fuppofe  an  inexhauftible 
heat,  in  a  fituation  where  our  experience  tells  us  that  no  heat 
could  be  either  generated  or  maintained,  it  will  not  be  eafy  to 
fhow  why  we  fhould  refule  to  believe,  that  a  dragon  eats  up  the 
moon  in  an  eclipfe,  or  that  the  tides  are  occalioned  by  the  gills 
of  a  leviathan  at  the  pole. 

Mr 
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Mr  Playfair  ftruggles  very  hard  to  get  the  better  of  thefe  ob- 
jections; and  endeavours  to  elude  them,  by  fome  very  ingeni- 
ous observations  on  the  undefined  and  unknown  nature  of  heat ; 
and  to  obviate  them  altogether,  by  contending,  that  volcanoes 
and  hot- Springs  fiiould  be  admitted  as  direcl  and  explicit  proofs 
of  its  actual  exiftence  at  the  centre.  It  is  needlefs  to  fay,  that 
neither  of  thefe  topics  affords  him  any  very  folid  fupport. 

But  even  if  the  general  poftulate  be  conceded,  and  the  exift- 
ence of  a  central  heat  allowed,  there  are  many  difficulties,  it 
appears  to  us,  in  its  application  to  the  prefent  theory.  In  the 
firft  place,  it  feems  to  follow,  from  the  very  conditions  of  its 
exiftence,  that  fuch  a  heat,  if  not  conftantly  decreafing,  mult 
at  leaft  be  uniform  in  its  force  and  intenfity,  as  it  is  impoffible 
to  conceive  any  caufe  for  its  increment.  The  theory  of  Dr  Hut- 
ton,  however,  neceflarily  fuppofes  a  great  number  of  fluctua- 
tions, and  feme  very  capricious  peculiarities  of  operation.  The 
heat  which  elevated  the  continents,  for  inftance,  muft  have  been 
withdrawn  when  they  were  allowed  to  fubfide  •,  and  the  force 
which  raifed  an  enormous  mafs  of  ftratified  matter  to  an  altitude 
fuperior  to  that  of  the  Andes,  muft  have  been  dormant  when 
the  unloaded  bafis,  upon  which  they  were  depofited,  was  able  to 
keep  its  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  The  mod  unac- 
countable peculiarity,  however,  in  the  operation  of  the  Hutton- 
ian heat,  is  its  limitation  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  The 
whole  of  the  prefent  land,  it  is  pofitively  afierted,  was  raifed 
from  the  bofom  of  the  waters,  and  is  deftined  again  to  be  co- 
vered with  them.  This  heat,  therefore,  which  heaved  up  our 
continents  at  firft  to  an  elevation  incomparably  fuperior  to  that 
of  the  higheft  mountains  that  now  remain  upon  the  earth,  is 
not  to  interpofe  at  all  to  prevent  their  complete  degradation  ; 
nay,  when  they  are  worn  down  almoft  to  the  level  of  the  wa- 
ters, it  is  not  upon  any  account  to  reinftate  them  in  their  for- 
mer elevation  :  the  whole  of  its  expanfive  power  is  to  be  confin- 
ed to  thofe  parts  that  are  covered  with  the  fea  ;  and  thefe  it  is 
to  delay  lifting  up,  till  a  vaft  accumulation  of  fubftances,  heavier 
than  water,  has  made  their  movement  more  difficult  and  labori- 
ous. It  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  thing  more  fantaftic  and  im- 
probable, than  thofe  laws  of  action  ;  and  yet,  without  fuppof- 
ing  that  the  central  heat  is  fubje£ted  to  them,  Dr  Hutton  can 
never  make  out  his  leading  propofition,  that  the  whole  of  the 
prefent  land  has  been  formed  out  of  the  ruins  of  that  which  has 
difappeared,  and  that  the  next  generation  of  continents  will  be 
preceded  by  the  fubmerfion  of  the  prefent.* 

When 

*  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  Mr  Playfair,  in'his  21ft  Note,  endeavours 
to  (hew,  that  the  dry  land  is  a&ed  upon  by  this  expanfive  power,  as 

well 
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When  the  very  foundation  of  a  theory  is  liable  to  fuch  infur- 
mountable  objections,  it  is  of  lefs  confequence  to  enlarge  upon 
the  inconfiftencies  that  are  involved  in  its  details.  We  fhafl 
fpecify  but  two  instances,  in  which  the  primary  aflumptions  of 
Dr  Hutton  appear  to  be  at  variance  with  the  fact.  If  it  were 
true,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  continents  are  crumbling  fa  ft 
into  the  fea,  and  that  their  fpoils  are  forming  vast  ftrata,  over  a 
bottom  which  is  riling  at  any  rate  by  the  expanfion  of  a  central 
heat,  it  would  follow,  that  the  level  of  the  fea  mult  be  uniform- 
ly and  considerably  elevated  by  the  combination  of  thefe  two 
caufes.  In  all  the  northern  feas,  however,  it  is  admitted,  that 
the  waters  have  been  fubliding  for  many  centuries  back;  and 
Mr  Play  fair  himfelf  endeavours  to  explain  away  the  few  oppc- 
fite  appearances  that  may  be  quoted,  by  fuppofing  that  there  has 
been,  in  thofe  places,  an  actual  fublidence  of  the  land.  It  feems 
evident,  however,  that  for  every  foot  of  fand  or  mud  that  the 
rivers  fpread  over  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  its  furface  mult  receive 
a  foot  of  elevation,  and  that  the  expanfive  power  that  is  to  pufli 
thefe  ftrata  up  into  new  continents,  mult  firft  raife  the  incum- 
bent water  on  the  fhores  of  the  old. 

In  the  fecond  place,  it  appears  to  us  to  follow,  as  a  necefiary 
conclusion,  from  the  theory  of  Dr  Hutton,  that  the  diameter, 
and  the  whole  dimensions  of  the  globe,  mult  be  in  a  ftate  of 
conftant  increafe  ;  and  that,  if  the  procefTes  he  defcribes  are  to 
go  on,  as  he  alleges,  for  ever,  the  earth  will  continue  to  distend 
till  it  come  into  contact  with  the  moon,  and  derange  the  fyftem 
of  the  univerfe.  The  continents  are  raifed  by  an  expanfive  force, 
that  lifts  the  ftrata  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea  to  a  height  great- 
er than  that  of  the  highest  mountains ;  and  though  they  are 
worn  down  nearly  to  the  new  level  of  the  waters,  it  is  not  pre- 
tended, that  there  is  any  actual  fubfidence  of  their  bafis  to  an 
extent  equal  to  its  elevation.     The  expanfive  force  which  is  fup- 

pofed 


well  as  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  But  this  is  faid,  we  believe,  without 
any  warrant  from  the  writings  of  Dr  Hutton  ;  and,  in  faft,  either  o- 
verturns  the  theory  altogether,  or  leaves  the  objection,  in  point  of 
principle,  as  formidable  as  ever.  For  it  is  very  evident,  that  if  the 
expanfive  power  act  equally  upon  the  land  and  the  ftrata  at  the  bottom 
of  the  fea,  the  latter  can  never  rife  up  into  new  continents,  nor  the 
former  ever  be  fubmerged  ;  and  if  it  be  faid  that  the  expanding  heat, 
though  it  act  in  fome  degree  upon  both,  yet  a<ts  mod  powerfully  upon 
the  fubmarine  ftrata,  it  is  equally  plain,  that  there  is  here  that  very 
gratuitous  luppofition  of  partial  operation,  the  unreafonablenefs  of 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  expofe  above. 
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pofed  to  have  occafioned  the  elevation,  mult  prefent  an  effectual 
obftacle  to  any  tendency  which  the  land  may  have  to  fubfide  af- 
ter its  weight  and  quantity  have  been  thus  diminifhed.  Thus,  e- 
very  inch  which  the  heated  matter  gains  by  its  expanfion,  it  is 
fure  to  retain  for  ever  :  the  elevated  bafis  is  kept  up  by  the  fame 
power  that  originally  raifed  it  •,  and  though  fome  part  of  the  in- 
cumbent matter  may  change  its  place,  and  be  rolled  down  into 
depths  and  hollows  of  the  external  cruft,  ftill  the  cruft  itfelf 
has  been  permanently  diitended,  and  no  part  of  the  room  gained 
by  the  expanfive  matter  of  the  centre  i9  ever  loft  or  refigned. 
Every  new  continent,  therefore,  is  formed  upon  a  circumference 
more  extenfive  than  that  which  had  preceded  it ;  and  if  thefe 
changes  are  to  follow  each  other  in  an  infinite  fucceflion,  a  pro- 
vifion  mult  alfo  be  made  for  the  infinite  dilatation  of  the  globe. 
Upon  this  conclufion,  we  need  only  obferve,  at  prefent,  that 
without  fuppofiug,  moft  gratuitoufly,  a  proportionate  increafe  in 
the  intensity  of  the  heat,  its  expanfive  power  muft  be  gradually- 
weakened  by  the  repetition  of  its  expanlions  ;  and  that  this  dila- 
tation of  the  earth's  diameter,  by  protruding  matter  from  the 
axis  to  the  circumference,  mult  induce  a  retardation  in  its  di- 
urnal motion>  and  diminifh  the  number  of  days  in  its  folar  revo- 
lution. It  is  time,  however,  to  leave  thofe  general  obfervations, 
and  confider  in  what  manner  Mr  Play  fair  purfues  the  details  of 
his  theory. 

Our  author  firft  proceeds  to  confider  the  materials  t  confolidatiort^ 
and  pofition  of  stratified  bodies.  In  adducing  proofs  of  their 
being  compofed  of  the  remains  of  more  ancient  rocks,  he  thus 
defends  Dr  Hutton  from  the  charge  of  having  maintained  calca- 
reous matter  to  be  originally  of  animal  formation. 

'  He  has  indeed  nowhere  treated  of  thefr/}  origin  of  any  of  the  earths, 
or  of  any  fubftance  what  foe  ver,  but  only  of  the  transformations  which 
bodies  have  undergone  lince  the  prefent  laws  of  nature  were  eitablifhed. 
He  confidered  tnis  lad  as  all  that  a  fcience,  built  on  experiment  and  ob- 
fcrvation,  can  pofiibly  extend  to  ;  and  willingly  left,  to  more  prefumptu- 
ous  inquirers,  the  tafk  of  carrying  their  reafonings  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  nature,  and  of  unfolding  the  properties  of  the  chaotic  fluid, 
with  as  much  minutenefs  of  detail,  as  if  they  were  defcribing  the  ch- 
cumitances  of  a  chemical  procefs  which  they  had  actually  witnelTed. 

'The  idea  of  calcareous  matter,  which  reallybelongs  to  the  Huttonian 
Theory,  is,  that  in  all  the  changes  which  the  terraqueous  globe  has  un- 
dergone in  palt  ages,  this  matter  edited,  as  it  does  now,  either  in  the 
form  of  limeftone  and  marble,  or  in  the  compofition  of  other  (tones,  or 
in  the  itatC  of  corals,  (hells,  and  bones  of  animals.  It  may  be  true, 
that  there  is  no  particle  of  calcareous  matter,  at  prefent  exiiting  on  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  that  has  not,  at  fome  time,  made  apart  of  an  ani- 
mal body  ;  but  of  this  we  can  have  no  certainty,  nor  is  it  of  any  import- 
ance 
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ance  that  we  mould.  It  is  enough  to  know,  that  the  rocks  of  marble 
and  limeftone,  contain,  in  general,  marks  of  having  been  formed  from 
materials  collefted  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea  ;  and  of  this  a  fingle  cockle 
fhell,  or  piece  of  coral,  found  included  in  a  rock,  is  a  fufficient  proof 
with  refpecl;  to  the  whole  mafs  of  which  it  makes  a  part. 

'  The  principal  object  which  Dr  Hutton  had  in  view  when  he  fpoke 
of  the  maffes  of  marble  and  limeftone,  as  compofed  of  the  calcareous 
matter  of  marine  bodies  *,  was  to  prove,  that  they  had  been  all  formed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  and  from  materials  there  depofited.  His  ge- 
neral conclufion  is,  *  that  all  the  ftrata  of  the  earth,  not  only  thofe  con- 
futing of  fuch  calcareous  maffes,  but  others  fuperincumbent  upon  thefe, 
have  had  their  origin  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  by  the  collection  of  fand 
and  gravel,  of  (hells,  of  coralline  and  cruftaceous  bodies,  and  of  earths 
and  clays  varioufly  mixed,  or  feparated  and  accumulated.  This  is  a  ge- 
neral conclufion,  well  authenticated  by  the  appearances  of  nature,  and 
highly  important  in  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  earth  f .' 

This  is  certainly  a  very  admifTible  vindication  of  the  Dodtor, 
from  the  animadverfions  of  which  he  has  been  the  fubje£t,  in 
regard  to  his  fuppofed  notions  of  the  origin  of  calcareous  mat- 
ter; and,  henceforward,  the  objections  to  thofe  notions  mould 
be  underftood  to  concern  only  the  difciples  of  the  French  geo- 
logilt. 

We  agree  with  Mr  Playfair,  that  a  deftrucYion  of  the  primi- 
tive mountains,  and,  confequently,  a  tranfportation  of  their  ma- 
terials from  one  fituation  to  another*  is-deducible  from  the  Nep- 
tunian, as  well  as  from  the  Huttonian  hypothecs  ;  for,  in  im- 
puting the  formation  of  the  fecondary Jirata  to  what  have  been 
called  the  primeval,  the  operation  of  the  caufes,  fuppofed  by  Dr 
Hutton  to  have  affected  the  whole  of  the  globe,  mult  be  allowed, 
by  his  opponents,  to  be  manifefted  in  no  inconfiderable  part.  In 
the  European  quarter,  this  reafoning  is  peculiarly  applicable, 
fmce  the  greater  part  of  our  own  ifland,  he  northern  depart- 
ments of  France,  the  whole  of  Flanders  and  Holland,  and  large" 
portions  of  Germany  and  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  exhibit  no  other 
than  fecondary  and  tertiary  country.  Dr  Hutton,  however  ,  in 
denying  the  propriety  of  the  diftin£tion  of  mineral  bodies  into 
primitive  and  fecondary,  and  in  afferting  that  they  were  all  alike 
produced  from  the  degradation  of  rocks,  more  ancient  than  any 
which  now  exift,  has  fubje£ted  himfelf  to  a  much  more  fevere 
queftioning  than  is  incurred  by  the  oppofite  theorifts.  So  great 
and  extenfive  are  the  operations  neceffary  for  fpreading  the  fpoils 
of  the  land  on  the  general  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  for  arranging 
them  in  the  various  forms  and  affemblages  in  which  we  now  fee 
them,  that  a  multiplicity  of  fads,  and  a  variety  of  elucidations, 
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are  requifite  to  eftablifh  their  pofBbility.     Mr  Playfair  calls  the 
attention  of  geologifts  to  the  following  circumftances — 

«  When  che  detritus  of  the  land  is  delivered  by  the  rivers  into  the  fea, 
the  heavieft  parts  are  depofited  firft,  and  the  lighter  are  carried  to  a 
greater  diftance  from  the  more.  The  accumulation  of  matter  which 
would  be  made  in  this  manner  on  the  coaft,  is  prevented  by  the  farther 
operation  of  the  tides  and  currents,  in  confequence  of  which,  the  fub- 
ftances  depofited  continue  to  be  worn  away,  and  are  gradually  removed 
further  from  the  land.  The  reality  of  this  operation  is  certain  ;  for 
othervvife  we  fhould  have  on  the  fea-fhore  a  conftant  and  unlimited  ac- 
cumulation of  fand  and  gravel,  which,  being  perpetually  brought  down 
from  the  land,  would  continually  increafe  on  the  fhore,  if  nature  did 
not  employ  fuch  machinery  for  removing  the  advanced  part  into  the 
fea,  in  proportion  to  the  fupply  from  behind. 

'  The  conftant  agitation  of  the  waters,  and  the  declivity  of  the  bot- 
tom, are,  no  doubt,  the  caufes  of  this  gradual  and  widely-extended  de- 
pofition,  A  foft  mafs  of  alluvial  depofite,  having  its  pores  filled  with 
water,  and  being  fubject  to  the  vibrations  of  a  fuperincumbent  fluid, 
will  yield  to  the  preflure  of  that  fluid  on  the  fide  of  the  leaft  refiftance, 
that  is,  on  the  fide  towards  the  fea,  and  thus  will  be  gradually  extend- 
ed more  and  more  over  the  bottom.  This  will  happen,  not  only  to  the 
finer  parts  of  the  detritus,  but  even  to  the  grofler,  fuch  as  fand  and 
gravel.  For,  fuppofe  that  a  body  of  gravel  reds  on  a  plain  fomewhat 
inclined,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  covered  with  water  to  a  confiderable 
depth,  that  water  being  fubjedr.  not  only  to  moderate  reciprocations, 
but  alfo  to  fuch  violent  agitation  as  we  fee  occafionally  communicated 
to  the  waters  of  the  ocean  ;  the  gravel,  being  rendered  lighter  by  its 
immerfion  in  the  water,  and  on  that  account  more  moveable,  will, 
when  the  undulations  are  confiderable,  be  alternately  heaved  up  and 
let  down  again.  Now,  at  each  time  that  it  is  heaved  up,  however  fmall 
the  fpace  may  be,  it  muft  be  fomewhat  accelerated  in  its  defcent,  and 
will  hardly  fettle  on  the  fame  point  where  it  refted  before.  Thus  it 
will  gain  a  little  ground  at  each  undulation,  and  will  flowly  make  its 
way  towards  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  or  to  the  loweil  iituation  it  can 
reach.  This,  as  far  as  we  may  prefume  to  follow  a  progrefs  which  is 
not  the  fubjeci  of  immediate  obfervation,  is  one  of  the  great  means  by 
which  loofe  materials  of  every  kind  are  tranfported  to  a  great  diftance, 
and  fpread  out  in  beds  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 

369.  '  The  lighter  parts  are  more  eafily  carried  to  great  diftances, 
being  actually  fufpended  in  the  water,  by  which  they  are  very  gradually 
and  llowly  depofited.  A  remarkable  proof  of  this  is  furnifhed  from  an  ob- 
fervation made  by  Lord  Mulgrave,  in  his  voyage  to  the  North  Pole.  In 
the  latitude  of  65  deg.  nearly,  and  about  250  miles  diftant  from  the 
neareft  land,  which  was  the  coaft  of  Norway,  he  founded  with  a  line 
of  683  fathoms,  or  4098  feet;  and  the  lead,  when  it  ftruck  the  ground, 
funk  in  a  foft  blue  clay,  to  the  depth  of  [o  feet*.  The  tenuity  and  fine- 
nefs  of  the  mud,  which  allowed  the  lead  to  fink  fo  deep  into  it,  muft 

havs 
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have  refulted  from  a  depofition  of  the  lighter  kinds  of  earth,  which 
being  fufpended  in  the  water,  had  been  carried  to  a  great  diftance, 
and  were  now,  without  doubt,  forming  a  regular  itratum  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fea.'  , 

Currents  are  confidered  by  our  author,  as  important  agents  in 
the  diffufion  of  the  detritus  of  the  land,  and  as  being  much  con- 
nected with  the  trade  winds,  the  figure  of  our  continents,  the 
temperature  of  the  feas,  and,  perhaps,  with  fome  inequalities  in 
the  ftrudture  of  the  globe.  He  argues,  on  thefe  points,  perfpi- 
cuoufly  and  ingenioufly  :  but  there  are  others  (to  which  we  (hall 
now  proceed)  that  are  much  more  difficult  of  explication,  and 
on  which,  we  fear,  Mr  Playfair  will  not  be  found  to  approach 
fo  near  to  the  fuccefs  of  demonftration.  By  far  the  moil  objec- 
tionable parts  of  the  Huttonian  hypothefis,  are  thofe  which  re- 
gard the  feparat'wn,  confolidatton,  and  diflurbance  of  the  Jlrata. 

Upon  the  fir  ft  of  thofe  fubjedts,  which  appears  to  us  to  fug- 
geft  a  moft  formidable  objection  to  the  theory  of  Dr  Hutton,  we 
were  furprifed  to  find,  that  Mr  Playfair  has  made  no  obferva- 
tion.  The  difficulty,  however,  is  very  obvious,  and  we  confefs, 
in  our  opinion,  infuperable.  Dr  Hutton  alleges,  that  all  the 
ftrata  of  the  prefent  continents  were  formed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  fea,  out  of  the  ruins  of  more  ancient  land,  crumbled  and 
broken  down  by  the  adtion  of  the  winds  and  the  rain,  and  de- 
pofited  mechanically  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  by  the  continued 
a£tion  of  rivers,  tides,  and  currents.  Now,  if  this  were  the 
true  hiftory  of  the  formation  of  the  prefent  ftrata,  it  is  na- 
tural to  fuppofe,  that  they  fhould  all  be  compofed  of  thofe  hete- 
rogeneous and  mixed  materials,  that  are  found  to  conftitute  the 
mud  and  the  gravel  in  the  channels,  and  at  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
and  that  we  fhould  never  find  in  the  fame  place  a  fuccellion  of 
depofites,  entirely  different  from  each  other  in  fubftance  and 
arrangement.  A  river  rolls  down  materials  from  every  part  of 
its  channel,  and  delivers  into  the  ocean  a  mifcellaneous  affem- 
blage  of  fpecimens  from  every  mafs  it  has  vifited.  The  ftrata, 
however,  which  are  faid  to  be  formed  from  its  contributions,  are 
generally  of  an  homogeneous  and  uniform  ftrutture.  The  fub- 
ftances  of  which  they  are  compofed,  are  frequently  but  few  in 
number ;  and  the  tranfition  from  one  (tratum  to  another,  is  al- 
ways quite  fudden  and  dirt indt.  The  bed  of  the  ocean,  in  ihort, 
according  to  Or  Hutton,  is  covered  over  with  a  chaotic  collection 
of  flinty  land,  and  aluminous  and  maguefiau  mud,  and  fragments 
of  quartz,  marble,  fchiitus,  and  granite  ;  and  all  thefe,  and  many 
other  fubftances,  are  broken  into  minute  portions,  and  mingled 
together,  without  order  or  arrangement.  They  are  confolid ated 
there,  by  the  action  of  heat  and   prefiure,  and  elevated  at  laft 

into 
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into  the  state  which  we  behold.  Thefe  strata,  however,  are 
found,  upon  examination,  to  exhibit  no  traces  of  that  confufed 
and  arbitrary  mixture  from  which  they  are  faid  to  have  arifen. 
They  consist  generally  of  distinct  and  feparate  fubstances,  and 
are  found  in  contact  with  others  to  which  they  bear  no  refem- 
blance,  either  in  quality  or  appearance.  Beds  of  fchistus,  fand- 
stone,  lime,  coal,  clay,  &c.  are  found  alternated  with  each  other, 
in  large  and  distinct  mafses  ;  and  no  confolidated  stratum,  we  be- 
lieve, is  made  up  of  that  medley  of  materials  which  the  Huttonian 
theory  would  lead  us  to  look  for  in  them  all.  It  may  well  be 
demanded  of  its  advocates,  therefore,  upon  what  principles  they 
account  for  the  feparation  and  afsemblage  of  thefe  fubstances — 
by  what  power  they  fuppofe  the  mingled  mafs  of  mud  and  gravel, 
brought  down  by  the  rivers,  to  have  been  for  ted  and  arranged 
into  distinct  strata — and  how,  upon  the  fame  fpot,  thofe  strata 
should  be  fo  numerous,  10  different,,  and  often  fo  uniformly  al- 
ternated ?  The  fysteni  of  Dr  Hutton,  which  admits  no  other  o- 
rigin  of  the  strata,  but  the  mechanical  diffusion  of  the  detritus 
from  former  continents,  and  excludes,  of  courfe,  all  idea  of  che- 
mical affinity  or  participation,  does  not  appear  to  us  to  afford 
any  fatisfactory  anfvver  to  thofe  questions. 

In  defence  of  Dr  Hutton 's  idea  of  the  means  by  which  conso- 
lidation was  effected,  Mr  Playfair  begins  with  pointing  out  the 
infufficiency  of  the  Neptunian  hypothesis.  His  objections  to 
the  fupposition  of  water  being  the  agent,  are  not  new  ;  but  they 
are  fairly  and  very  forcibly  stated.  He  then  goes  on  to  remark, 
that, 

'15.  Tn  order  to  judge  whether  objections  of  equal  weight  can 
be  oppofed  to  the  hypothecs  of  igneous  confolidation,  we  muft  attend 
to  a  very  important  remark,  firit  made  by  Dr  Hutton,  and  applied 
with  wonderful  fuccefs  to  explain  the  molt  myfterious  phenomena  of 
the  mineral  kingdom. 

*  It  is  certain,  that  the  effe£ts  of  fire  on  bodies  vary  with  the  circum- 
ftances  under  which  it  is  applied  to  them,  and  therefore  a  confiderable 
allowance  muif  be  made,"  if  we  would  compare  the  operation  of  that 
element  when  it  confolidated  the  ftrata,  with  the  remits  of  our  daily 
experience.  The  materials  of  the  ftrata  were  difpofed,  as  we  have  al- 
ready feen,  loofe  and  unconnected  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea  ;  that  is, 
even  on  the  moft  moderate  eitimation,  at  the  depth  of  feveral  miles  un- 
der its  furface.  At  this  depth,  and  under  the  pressure  of  a  column  of 
water  of  fo  great  a  height,  the  aftion  of  heat  would  differ  much  from 
that  which  we  obferve  here  upon  the  furface ;  and,  though  our  expe- 
rience does  not  enable  us  to  compute  with  accuracy  the  amount  of  this 
difference,  it  neverthelefs  points  out  the  direction  in  which  it  must  lye, 
and  even  marks  certain  limits  to  which  it  would  probably  extend. 

'  The  tendency  of  an  increafed  preffure  on  the  bodies  to  which  heat 
is  applied,  is  to  reftrain  the  volatility  of  thofe  parts  which  otherwife 

O  would 
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would  make  thtir  efcape,  and  to  force  them  to  endure  a  more  intenfe 
action  o'  heat.  At  a  certain  depth  under  the  furface  of  the  fea,  the 
power  even  of  a  very  inten'.e  heat  might  therefore  be  unable  to  drive 
off  the  oily  or  bituminous  parts  from  the  inflammable  matter  there  de- 
poiited  ;  o  that,  when  the  heat  was  withdj^vvn,  thete  principles  might 
be  found  hill  united  to  the  earthy  and  carbonic  parts,  forming  a  ub- 
ftance  very  uniike  tae  re  iduum  obtained  after  combultion  under  a  piel- 
fure  no  greater  than  the  weight  of  the  atmoiphere.  It  is  in  like  man- 
ner reafonable  to  believe,  that,  on  the  application  of  heat  to  calcareous 
bodies  under  great  comprefiion,  the  carbonic  gas  would  be  forced  to 
remain  ;  the  generation  of  quicklime  would  be  prevented  and  the  whole 
•:  be  foftened  or  even  completely  melted;  which  lad  effect.,  though 
not  directly  deducible  from  any  experiment  yet  made,  is  rendered  very 
piobaoie,  from  the  analogy  of  certain  chemical  phenomena. 

'  1 6.  An  analogy  of  this  kind,  derived  fiom  a  property  of  the  ba- 
rytic earth,  was  fugge'led  by  that  excellent  chemill  and  philofopher, 
the  late  Dr  Black.  The  barytic  earth,  as  is  well  known,  has  a  iircnger 
attraction  for  fixed  air  than  common  calcareous  earth  has,  fo  that  the 
carbonate  of  bary  tes  is  able  to  endure  a  great  degree  of  heat  beiore  its 
fixed  air  is  expelled.  Accordingly,  when  expofed  to  an  increafing  heat, 
at  a  certain  temperatare,  it  is  brought  into  fufion,  the  fixed  air  it  ill  re- 
maining united  to  it:  if  the  heat  be  further  increafed,  the  air  is  driven 
off  the  earth  lofes  its  fluidity,  and  appears  in  a  cauflic  Hate.  Here,  it 
is  plain,  that  the  barytic  earth,  which  is  infufible,  or  very  refractory ^ 
p  rji ,  as  well  as  the  calcareous,  owes  its  fufibiiity  to  the  prefence  of 
the  fixed  air  .  and  it  is  therefore  probable,  that  the  fame  thing  would 
happen  to  the  calcareous  earth,  if  by  any  means  the  fixed  air  were  pre- 
vented from  efcaping  when  great  heat  is  applied  to  it.  This  efcape  of 
the  fixed  air  is  exactly  what  the  comprf  frion  in  the  fubterraneous  re- 
gions is  calculated  toprevent ;  and  therefore  we  are  not  to  wonder  if, 
ami  n :  the  calcareous  ftrata,  we  find  marks  of  aftual  fufion  having 
taken  place. 

'  17.  There  effects  of  pre  Mure  to  refifl  the  decompofition,  and  aug- 
ment the  fufibiiity  of  bodies,  being  once  fivppofed,  we  fhall  find  lfttlfe 
difficulty  in  conceiving  the  confolidation  of  the  ftrata  by  heat,  fince  the 
interval  between  the  loofe  materials  of  which  they  originally  confifted 
may  have  been  clofed,  either  by  the  foftening  of  thofe  materials,  or  by 
the  introduction  of  foreign  matter  among  them,  in  the  iiate  of  a  fluid, 
or  of  an  elaftic  vapour.  No  objection  to  this  hypothefis  can  arife  from 
the  considerations  Mated  in  the  preceding  cafe;  the  fol  vent  here  em- 
ployed would  want  no  pores  to  lodge  in  after  its  work  was  completed, 
nor  would  it  find  any1  difficulty  in  making  its  retreat  through  the  der.fi  It 
and  moft  folid  fiibftances  in  the  mineral  kingdom.  Neither  can  it? 
incapacity  to  diftolve  the  bodies  fubmitted  to  its  aftion  be  alleged. 
Heat  is  the  mod  powerful,  and  moft  general  of  all  folvents;  and  though 
fome  bodies,  'fiich  as  the  calcareous,  are  able  to  refit  its  force  on  the 
furfaceof  tkeearth,yet,as  has  juftbeen  ihown,it  h  perfectly  apreer.bu- to 
analogy  to  tuppofe,  that,  under  great  preifure,  the  carbonic  ftate  ci  the 
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lime  being  preferved,  the  purefl  limestone  or  marble  might  be  foftened, 
or  even  melted.  With  re'pect.  to  other  fubftances,  le.s  doubt  of  their 
futibility  is  entertained;  and  though,  in  our  experiments,  the  refractory 
nature  of  hliceous  earth  has  not  been  completely  iubdued,  a  degree  of 
foftnefs,  and  an  incipient  fufion,  have  neverthelefs  been  induced. 

'  Thus  it  appears,  in  general,  that  the  fame  dihijulties  do  notprcfij 
againit  the  two  theories  of  aqueous  and  of  ignious  oonfolidation }  and, 
that  the  latter  employs  an  agent  incomparably  more  powerful  than  the 
former,  ot  more  general  activity,  and,  what  is  oi  inrinite  more  import- 
ance in  a  philolopliical  theory,  vaitly  more  clefiaite  in  the  laws  of  its 
operation.' 

It  is  evident  from  the  preceding  extract,  that  the  author  means 
to  make  his  grear  fbmd,  in  defence  of  this  part  of  the  Hutto  liar* 
fyltem,  on  the  afsumprion,  chat  bodies  may  be  made,  by  prefsure, 
to  endure  extreme  heat  without  a  difsipation  of  their  parts,  or, 
in  other  words,  without  evaporation  or  combuflion  ;  and  that 
compound  bodies,  the  fixed  parts  of  which  are  i.ifusible  when  fe- 
parated  from  the  volatile,  may  admit  of  being  fufed  when  a  repa- 
ration is  prevented  by  cotttprefsioa.  Allowing  thjs  fpeculation 
to  be  reasonable,  (aid  it  is  one  without  which,  Mr  Playfair  muff. 
be  well  aware,  the  Huttonian  theory  cannot  fupport  itfelf  for  an 
infb.nt),  there  are  Hill  many  difficulties  which  it  cannot  folve, 
and  which  our  author  does  not  appear  to  have  adverted  to.  If 
fusion  were  the  caufe  of  confolidation,  why  do  we  find  foft,  in- 
compact clay,  under  strata  of  limestone — a  fact  witnefsed  in  most 
limestone  countries,  but  particularly  evident  in  the  promontory 
©f  Portland,  m  Dorfetshire  ?  Mr  Playfair  himfelf  defcribes  the 
existence  of  very  fine  fa  ;d  interpofed  between  layers  of  talc  and 
mica.  He  must  alfo  admit,  that  rocks  of  fand-stone  and  breccia 
are  incumbent  on  beds  of  loofe  fand,  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
How  is  the  defect  of  confolidation  in  the  lower  materials  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  when  the  consolidating  caufe  must  have  acted  there 
more  vigorously  than  on  the  upper  ? 

It  may  be  obferved  alfo,  that,  in  taking  it  for  granted  that  all 
the  stratified  bodies  in  the  univerfe  have  been  softened  by  hear, 
without  being  reduced  into  actual  fusion,  Br  Hutton  has  afsum- 
ed  a  position  that  cannot  be  very  easily  conceded.  The  greater 
part  of  known  fubstances  pafs,  by  the  action  of  heat,  from  a  hard 
and  folid  to  a  fluid  state,  very  fuddenly  and  directly.  There 
are  but  a  few  that  are  capable  of  remaining  for  a  considerable 
time  in  an  intermediate  condition  of  foftnefs  and  tenacity  ;  and 
even  thefe  require  the  heat  which  is  to  produce  this  effect  upon 
them,  to  be  managed  with  great  nicety  and  precaution.  That 
fo  great  a  proportion  of  the  fubftances  that  compofe  our  globe, 
should  have  been  fubjected  to  a  heat  fo  critically  tempered, 
and  curiously  limited  in  its  intensity,  appears,  at  first  sight,  ex- 
tremely improbable,  and  certainly  does  not  become  more  con- 
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ceivable,  by  recollecting,  that  this  regulated  heat  heaved  up  the 
whole  mafs  of  the  strata,  and  reduced  to  fusion  a  multitude  of 
the  most  obdurate  and  refractory  fubstances. 

The  phenomena  of  metallic  veins  are  regarded  by  our  author 
as  favourable  to  the  fupposition  which  constitutes  another  leading 
maxim   of  the  Huttonian   fchool,  namely,  that  the  elevation  of 
the  strata  was   alfo  caufed  by  fubterraneous  heat.     But,  if  the 
expansive  power  of  this  heat  was  fufficient  for  rending  the  great 
external  crust  of  the  earth,  and  forcing  up  liquid  mttal  into  the 
narrowest  ramifications   of  fifsures  on  the  furface,  is  it  not  pro- 
bable that  it  would  have  been  more  than  fufficient  for  overcom- 
ing that  comprefsion  which   impeded  the  extrication  of  volatile 
matter  from  the  fixed  ?     The  actual  position  -of  the  strata,  on 
which  the  author  lays  fo  much  fhefs,  appears  to  us  to  be  a  cir- 
cumftanceof  a  very  ambiguous  kind,  and   reconcileable  with  the 
notion  of  fubsidence,  as  well  as  of  elevation  :   at  any  rate,  it  is 
not  necefsarily  connected  with  the  hypothesis  of  fubterraneous 
heat.     There  is  much  more  force   in   the  argument  drawn  from 
the   circumilances   of  fome   granitic  veins.      Dr  Hutton  himfelf 
firft  difcovered  veins  of  granite   proceeding  upwards  from  conti- 
nuous beds  of  that  fubflance,  into  fuperincumbent  schistus — a  fact 
very  curious  and  important  in  its  nature,  and  fcarcely  fufceptible 
of  any  other  explication  than  that  which  is  propofed  by  this  theo- 
ry.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  acknowledge  the  juftnefs 
of  the  inference  drawn  from  the  phenomena  of  chalk  hills,  and  of 
the  concomitant  nodules  of  flint.     Dr  Hutton  exprefsecl  himfelf, 
on   this   fubjecr,  concifely   and   obfcurely.     Mr  Playfair,  fo  far 
from    dilating   on   the  Doctor's   positions,  or  attempting  to  ren- 
'  der  them  more  intelligible,  contents  himfelf  with   the  following; 
short  remark,  viz.  ► 

'  20.  The  round  nodules  of  flint  that  are  found  in  chalk,  quite  inf- 
lated and  feparate  from  one  another,  afford  an  argument  of  the  fame 
kind  ;  fince  the  flinty  matter,  if  it  had  beej**earried  into  the  chalk  by 
any  folvent,  mufl  have  been  depofited  with  a  certain  degree  of  uniformi- 
ty, and  would  not  now  appear  collected  into  feparate  maflcs,  without 
any  trace  of  its  exigence  in  the  intermediate  parts.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  conceive  the  melted  dint  to  have  been  forcibly  injected  among 
the  chalk,  and  to  have  penetrated  it,  fomewhat  as  mercury  may,  by 
prefTure,  be  made  to  penetrate  through  the  pores  of  wood,  it  might, 
on  cooling,  exhibit  the  !ame  appearances  that  the  chalk-beds  of  Eng- 
land do  actually  prefent  us  with.' 

The  difciples  of  Dr  Hunter  do  not  condefcend  to  account  for 
the  regular  gratification  of  flint,  which  is  fo  often  feen  in  the 
chalk  hills  of  our  island ;  nor  for  the  general  approach  of  thefe 
strata  to  an  horizontal  position.  Neither  do  they  inform  us, 
■why  the  fuppofed  projecting  power  was  regularly  intermittent ; 

why 
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why  the  fmalleft  nodules  are  found  in  the  fame  level  with  the 
largeft  ;  or  how  the  animal  and  vegetable  exuviae  preferved  their 
ftructure  entire,  in  the  midft  of  fuch  a  violent  procefs  ?  Until 
thefe  difficulties  are  folved,  we  muft  be  permited  to  consider  the 
phenomena  of  flint  as  more  favourable  to  the  theory  of  precipi- 
tation, than  to  that  of  forcible  injection. 

After  having  difcufsed  the  fubject  of  stratified  bodies,  our  au- 
thor adverts  to  the  conclusions  deducible  from  the  appearances 
of  the  unstratified,  and  alfo  from  thofe  which  are  common 
to  both  clafses.  He  enters  into  an  ample  detail  of  facts,  and  con- 
tends, very  confidently,  for  the  igneous  origin,  both  of  granite 
and  bafaltes.  We  wish  we  could  fay,  that  Mr  Playfair  has  fuc- 
ceeded  in  removing  all  the  objections  urged  against  this  hypo- 
thesis. 

The  fubject  is  by  far  too  extensive  to  be  considered  in  this 
place  :  yet,  we  may  obferve,  that  we   were   very  much   {truck 
with  an  objection  which  Mr  Playfair  quotes   from  Mr  Jamiefon, 
and  to  which  he  feems    to  us   to  have  made  rather  a  triumphant, 
than  a  fatisfactory  anfwer.      Mr  Jamiefon  had  asked,  how  it  hap- 
pened that  the  granite,  if  projected  in  a  fluid  ftate  from  below, 
did  not  overflow  the  country,  as  foon  as  it  had  penetrated   the 
fchiftus  above  it,  and  how  fuch  a  theory  could  be  reconciled  with 
the  exiftence  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  other  granite  mountains  ? — Mr 
Playfair  has  anfwered,  that  the  fchiftus  was  not  penetrated;  that 
it  was  bent  merely,  and  raised  up  ;  and  that  the  granite  was  form- 
ed and  cooled  within  it,  as  in  a  mould,  and   only  appeared  when 
the  injuries  of  the  weather  had  worn  off  this  external  coating. 
Now,  we  confefs,  that  thefe  appear  to  us  to  be  very  gratuitous, 
and  very  improbable  afsertions.     Almofl  all  the  lofty  mountains 
in  the  world  are  compofed  of  naked  granite  at  the  fummit.     The 
fchiftus,  by  which  they  are  frequently  furrounded,  is  commonly 
found  in  a  position  almost  vertical,  and  can  fcarcely  be  prefumed 
therefore  to  have  ever  covered  their  ridges  ;  and  there  is  no  one 
inftance,  we  believe,  where  granite  can  be  traced  in  an  eruption, 
where  it  can  be  shown  to   have  burft   through,  or   run  over  the 
edges  of  the  including  fchiftus,  and   flooded   the   country  below. 
That  the  incumbent  ftrata   should   sometimes  have  had  ftrength 
and  tenacity  enough  to  resfft  the   diftending  force   of  the  melted 
granite  within,  and  to  be  moved  along  with  it  in  unbroken  con- 
tinuity, may  reafonably  be  admitted  ;  but  that,  in  every  inftance 
of  violent  and  great  elevation,  thefe  fubftances  should  have  pre- 
ferved their  integrity  in  this   manner,  and  never  permitted  any 
part  of  the  included  fluid  to  efcape,  appears  altogether  inconceiv- 
able.    It  would  be  eafy  indeed  to  show,  that  without  fupposing 
in  thofe  containing  Ilrata  not  merely  a  great  strength  and  perfect 
flexibility,  but  an  incredible  elasticity  and  power  of  distension, 
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it  would  have  been  impofsible  for  the  loweil  of  the  granite  moun- 
tains tc  have  been  elevated,  without  rending  its  fchioflic  cover- 
ing, and  diffusing  itfelf  over  it,  like  the  lava  of  an  ordinary 
volcano. 

Our  extracts  mr.il  be  terminated  with  the  following  retrofpect 
of  the  Huttonian  geology,  which  the  author  has  adorned  with 
very  eloquent  language,  and  which  is  well  calculated  to  fafcunue 
the  imagination,  by  the  novelty  and  fubiimity  of  the  concep- 
tions. 

*  1 14.  Such,  according  to  Dr  Huttcn's  theory,  are  the  changes  which 
the  daily  operations  or  na'te  have  produced  on  the  iurface  ot  the  globe. 
The'e  one;  ations,  inconfideraole  if  taken  feparately,  become  great,  by 
confpiring  all  to  the  lame  end,  never  counteracting  one  another,  but 
proceeding,  through  a  period  of  indefinite  extent,  continually  in  the 
lame  direction.  Thus,  everything  de  cends,  nothing  returns  upward j 
the  hard  and  folid  bodies  every  where  diffolve,  and  the  loole  and  oft 
nowhere  conrclidate.  The  powers  which  tend  to  preferve,  and  thofe 
which  tend  to  change  the  condition  of  the  earth's  furface,  are  never 
in  equilibria  :  the  latter  are,  in  all  cafes,  the  moll  powerful,  and  in  re- 
fpecl  of  the  former,  are  like  living  in  companion  of  uead  forces. 
Hence  the  law  of  decay  is  one  which  fuffers  no  exception  :  The  ele- 
ments of  all  bodies  were  once  loofe  and  unconnected,  and  to  the  lame 
flate  nature  has  appointed  that  they  fl  culd  all  return, 

*  115.  It  affords  no  presumption  againft  the  reality  of  this  progrefs, 
that,  in  refpect  of  man,  it  is  too  flow  to  be  immediately  perceived :  The 
utmofi  portion  ef  it,  to  which  our  experience  can  extend  is  evanefcent, 
in  comparifon  with  the  whole,  and  muft  be  regarded  as  the  momentary 
increroent  of  a  vaft  progreftion,  circvmfciibed  by  no  other  limits  than 
the  duration  of  the  world.  Time  performs  the  office  of  integrating 
the  infmiteiima!  parts  of  which  this  progreffion  is  made  up  ;  it  collects 
them  into  one  fum,  and  produces  from  them  an  amount  greater  than 
any  that  can  be  afiigned. 

'116.  "While  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  to  much  is  every  where  go- 
ing to  decay,  no  new  production  of  mineral  fubfiauces  is  found  in  any 
region  acceffible  to  man.  Theinflances  of  what  are  called  petrifactions, 
or  the  formation  of  Irony  fublf  ances  by  means  of  water,  which  we  fome- 
times  obferve,  whether  they  be  ferruginous  concretions,  or  calcareous, 
or,  as  happens  in  fome  rare  cales,  iiliceous  flaiaclites,  are  too  few  in 
number,  and. too  inconfiderable  in  extent,  to  be  deemed  material  ex-. 
ceptions  to  this  general  rule.  The  bodies  thus  generated,  alfo,  are  no 
fooner  fcjmed,  than  they  become  fubiect  to  walte  and  dilToluticn,  like 
all  the  other  hard  fubft  ances  in  nature ;  fo  that  they  but  retard  for  a 
w7hile  the  progrefs  by  which  they  are  allrefolved  into  duff,  and  looner 
or  later  committed  to  the  bolcm  of  the  deep. 

*  117.  We  are  not,  however,  to  imagine,  that  there  is  nowhere  any 
means  of  repairing  this  waft  e j  fof,  on  comparing  the  concluiion  at  which 
we  are  bow  arrived,  viz.  thai  the  prefent  continents  are  all  going  to 
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decay,  and  their  materials  delcending  into  the  ocean,  with  the  propo- 
rtion mii  laid  down,  that  theie  lame  continents  are  compofed  of  ma- 
terials which  mud  have  been  collecled  from  the  decay  ot  former  rock.c, 
it  is  impoffible  not  to  rccognife  two  correfpondmg  lieps  of  the  lame 
progreis  j  ot  a  progreis,  by  which  mineral  lubuances  are  iuujected  to 
the  iame  ieries  of  changes,  and  alternately  waited  away  pnd  renovated. 
In  the  lame  manner,  as  the  prelent  mineral  fub:!ai;ces  acme  their  ori- 
gin from  iubltances  limilar  to  them. elves  j  fo,  from  the  land  nov\  going 
to  decay,  the  land  and  gravel  forming  en  the  .ea-ii  ore,  or  in  the  utds 
of  rivers ;  from  the  fheiis  and  corals  which  in  men  enormous  quantities 
are  every  day  accumulated  in  the  boom  of  the  lea ;  from  the  diilt 
wood,  and  the  multitude  of  vegetable  and  animal  remains  continually 
depolited  in  the  ocean  :  from  ail  theie  we  cannot  doubt,  that  (trata  aie 
now  forming  in  thole  regions,  to  which,  nature  feems  to  have  confined 
the  powers  of  mineral  reproduction  ;  from  which  aiter  being  conloli- 
dated,  they  are  again  deliined  to  emerge  and  to  exhibit  a  ieries  of 
changes  funilar  to  the  part. 

'  1 18.  H-jw  often  theie  viciflitudes  of  decay  and  rev  ovation  have  been 
repeated,  is  not  for  us  to  determine  :  they  con:  itute  a  enes,  of  which, 
as  the  author  of  this  theory  has  remarked  we  neither  fee  the  beginning 
nor  the  end  5  a  circumftance  that  accords  well  with  what  is  known  con- 
cerning other  parts  of  the  economy  of  the  world.  In  the  continua- 
tion of  the  different  fpecies  of  animals  and  vegetables  that  inhabit  the 
earth,  we  di'cern  neither  a  beginning  nor  an  end  5  and,  in  the  p  Ejfre- 
tary  motions,  where  geometry  has  carried  the  eye  'o  far  both  into  the 
future  and  the  pail,  we  diicover  no  mark,  either  of  the  commencement 
or  the  termination  of  the^  pre  lent  order.  It  is  unreasonable,  indeed. 
to  fuppofe,  that  fuch  marks  fhould  anywhere  exift.  The  Author  of 
nature  has  not  given  laws  to  the  univerie,  which,  like  the  inflitut/ons 
of  men,  carry  in  themfelves  the  elements  of  their  own  deftruclion.  He 
has  not  permitted,  in  his  works  any  iymptom  of  infancy  or  cf  old  age, 
or  any  fign  by  which  we  may  eflimate  either  their  future  or  their  pail 
duration.  He  may  put  an  end,  as  he  no  doubt  gave  a  beginning,  to 
the  prefent  fyflem,  at  feme  determinate  period  5  but  we  may  lately  con- 
clude, that  this  great  catqflruphe  will  nut  be  brought  about  by  any  of 
the  laws  now  exi fling,  and  that  it  is  not  indicated  by  any  thing  which 
we  perceive.' 

Notwithftanding  the  ability  and  ingenuity  of  this  illuftration 
of  the  fyftem  of  Dr  Hutton,  its  author,  we  think,  is  far  from 
having  eftablished  that  fyftem  on  an  immoveable  basis.  It  is  a 
fyftem,  indeed,  built  on  poftulates  fo  bold,  and  involving  opera- 
tions fo  prodigious,  fo  capricious,  and  fo  incapable  of  exempli- 
fication from  actual  experience,  that  we  do  not  conceive  it  fuf- 
ceptible  of  any  complete  or  fatisfactory  defence.  We  are  com- 
pelled, neverthelefs,  to  give  Mr  Playtair  great  credit  for  his  in- 
dufiry  of  refearch,  and  diligence  of  inveftigation.  He  has  brought 
together  many  ufeful  and. important  facts  j.  his  arguments  are  of- 
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ten  forcible,  and  always  ingenious  ;  his  language  is  perfpicuous 
and  elegant ;  and,  how  deficient  foever  in  folid  fupport  he  may 
have  left  his  own  hypothesis,  he  has  fuccefsfully  expofed  the  in- 
fufficiency  and  difficulties  of  others. 

The  ability  with  which  he  has  combined  the  complicated  ma- 
terials of  his  fubject,  and  the  correct  and  luminous  order  he  has 
obferved  in  the  ftatement  of  a  loofe  and  analogical  argument, 
have  given  a  precision  and  fcientific  unity  to  the  fyftem  of  Dr 
Hutton,  in  which  it  was  formerly  deficient.  The  task,  there- 
fore, both  of  its  advocates  and  its  adverfaries,  will  be  hereafter 
comparatively  ealy ;  since  it  is  fcarcely  pofsible  for  any  queftion 
to  remain,  either  as  to  the  tenets  it  maintains,  or  the  arguments 
by  which  they  are  to  be  fupported. 

The  work  is  therefore  highly  worthy  of  perufal,  and  deferves 
to  be  considered  as  by  far  the  moll  able  elucidation  and  vindica- 
tion of  the  Huttonian  theory,  that  has  yet  been  prefented  to  the 
public. 


Art.  XXVII.  'The  Crifis  of  the  Sugar  Colonies  \  or,  an  Inquiry  into 
the  Objects  and  probable  Effects  of  the  French  Expedition  to  the 
Weft  Indies,  and  their  connexion  with  the  Colonial  Interefts  of  the 
Britifli  Empire  :  To  which  are  mbjoined,  Sketches  of  a  Plan  for 
fettling  the  Vacant  Lands  of  Trinidada.  In  Four  Letters  to  the 
Right  Honourable  Henry  Addington,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
&c.  London  :   Hatchard.      Pp.  222.      1802. 

C INCE  the  cefsation  of  hoftilities  in  Europe,  the  minds  of  men, 
*-*  engrofsed  for  the  laft  twelve  years  by  objects  more  immediate- 
ly interefting,  have  been  anxiously  turned  towards  the  situation 
of  America,  where  a  cataftrophe  has  been  juftly  apprehended,  of  a 
nature  flill  more  unexampled  in  the  hiftory  of  the  fpecies,  than 
any  of  thofe  mighty  changes  which  have  shaken  the  foundations 
of  focietv  in  the  old  world. 

Immediately  after  the  signature  of  the  preliminaries,  which 
led  to  the  congrefs  of  Amiens,  the  French  Ufurper  difpatched  a 
formidable  armament  to  the  Weft  Indian  pofsefsions  of  the  re- 
public ;  where,  in  confequence  of  the  confusion  produced  by  va- 
rious revolutionary  tumults,  a  negro  chief  had  obtained  the  fu- 
preme  command  by  his  diftinguished  talents,  and  fupported  his 
pretensions  by  much  the  fame  means  that  enabled  the  Corsican 
?hief  to  hold  the  fceptre  of  the  mother  country. 

The  lamentable  events  which  had  taken  place  in  St  Domingo, 
were  not  important  to  France  alone.  Similarity  of  situation  ren- 
dered the  republican  colonies  in  the  Weft  Indies  a  fpectacle  high- 
ly interfiling  to  all  the  powers  who  pofsefs  territories  cultivated 
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by  negro  slaves  ;  and  they  viewed  the  new  effort  that  was  now 
to  decide  the  fate  of  the  revolted  islands,  with  the  fame  anxiety 
which  the  ftruggles  of  iucial  order  and  anarchy  had  excited  m 
the  European  commonwealth. 

At  this  interefting  juncture,  the  work  now  before  us  was  haf- 
tily  compofed.  It  is  addrefsed,  in  four  letters,  to  the  prefent 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  It  contains  a  fpirited,  though  not 
very  elaborate,  picture  of  the  important  crisis  which  the  slave 
trade  appears  to  have  produced  ;  a  few  ingenious  and  plausible 
fpeculations  on  the  deftination  and  probable  refult  of  the  French 
expedition  ;  and  an  attempt  to  appreciate  the  comparative  con- 
fequences  of  its  fuccefs  or  failure  to  the  interefts  of  the  British 
islands ;  and  to  point  out  the  line  of  colonial  policy  which  we 
ought  now  to  purfue,  both  towards  France  and  our  own  pof- 
fessions. 

Thefe  letters  were  written  fome  weeks  before  the  news  of  Le- 
clerc's  arrival  had  reached  Europe,  and  they  were  published  on 
the  day  after  the  firft  difpatches  of  the  General  were  known  in 
England  ;  fo  that  the  author  has  a  fair  claim  to  the  praife  of  fa- 
gacity,  in  fo  far  as  he  may  appear  to  have  anticipated  the  events 
with  which  it  has  since  pleafed  the  confular  government  to  make 
the  public  acquainted. 

However  much  we  may  be  inclined  to  differ  from  our  au- 
thor in   the  mofl  of  his  deductions,  we  willingly  acknowledge 
the  pleafure  we  have  received  during  a  very  attentive  perufal 
of  his  work.      He   appears    to  be  intimately  acquainted   with 
the  complicated  relations  of  the    fubject ;    and  fpeaks   on   ma- 
ny points  from  perfonal  obfervation.     His  mode  of  reafoning, 
though  diffufe,  is  often  ftriking  and  ingenious.     If  his   argu- 
ments are  fometimes   incumbered  with  declamation,  they   are, 
however,  fully  and  honeftly  laid  before  the  reader  ;  and,  on  a 
fubject  fo  momentous  in  every  view,  involving  the  higheft  que- 
ftions  of  policy,  as  well  as  the  difcufsions  mofl  interefting  to  hu? 
manity,  it  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  not  very  commendable, 
to  write  without  fome  degree  of  warmth   and  animation.      The 
ftyle   of  our   author   is  flowing   and  copious  ;   fometimes  distin- 
guished by  force  and  energy,  but  feldom  remarkable  for  elegance 
or  correctnefs  :  frequently  loaded  with  clumfy,    or  vulgar,   or 
gaudy  ornaments — with  metaphors  which  perplex  and  fatigue — 
comparifons  which  do  not  illuftrate,   or  but  feebly  apply — and 
similes  in  which  all  refemblance  is  lost.      Although  the  remark 
may  appear  rather  hypercritical,  we  cannot  withhold  our  difap- 
probation  from  that  inattention  to  the  just  division  of  labour, 
which  throws  upon  a  title  page  the  duty  ufually  performed  a 
table  of  contents  :    Such  difplays  are  adapted  only  to  the  readers 
•who  acquire  their  knowledge  of  books  from  peripatetic  study  at 
the  windows  of  bcokfellers  shops, 
*  Of 
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Of  the  various  parts  of  this  composition,  which  difplay  a 
falfe  tafte — a  predilection  for  circuitous  modes  of  exprefsion — 
and  an  unchaile  propensity  to  adopt  tinfel  imagery,  we  may  fe- 
lect  the  following  defcription  of  the  difference  between  the  in- 
duilry  of  the  free  man,  and  the  drudgery  of  the  slave. 

*  When  we  bow  to  the  golden  fceptre  of  reafon,  obedience  has  many 
facilities,  and  its  pains  many  mitigations.  Nature  is  not  thwarted  more 
rudely  than  the  rational  purpofe  demands;  and  the  mind,  while  it  urges 
on  the  material  frame,  cheers  it  in  return  with  refre thing  and  invigo- 
rating cordials. 

'  Look  at  the  moft  laborious  peafant  in  Europe,  and,  if  you  pleaie, 
the  moft  opprefled  :  he  is  toiling,  it  is  true,  from  painful  neceffity  ;  but 
it  is  neceffity  of  a  moral  kind,  acting  upon  his  rational  nature  ;  and 
from  which  brutal  coercion  differs  as  widely  as  a  fiaufeoi  s  drench  in  the 
mouth  of  an  infant,  from  the  medicated  milk  of  its  mother. 

*  Is  the  impelling  motive,  fear  of  want,  or  dread  of  a  mailer's  dif- 
pleafure  j  yet  he  fees,  on  the  other  hand,  the  approbation  and  reward 
attainable  by  exertions,  whereof  the  degree,  at  leaft,  is,  for  the  moment, 
ipontaneous  :  Self-complacency  alleviates  his  toil,  and  hope  prefents  to 
his  view,  the  hearty  well-earned  meal,  the  evening  fire-iide,  and  per- 
haps the  gratifications  of  the  hLifband,  or  the  father,  in  promoting  the 
well-being  of  thofe  deareft  to  his  heart.  Is  his  work  fatiguing  ;  he  is 
at  liberty,  at  leaft,  to  introduce  fome  Irttie  varieties  in  the  mode,  or 
breaks  in  the  continuity  of  it,  which  give  him  ienfible  relief:  He  can 
reft  on  his  fpade,  or  ftay  the  plough  a  moment  in  the  furrow  •,  can  gaze 
at  a  paffing  object,  or  flop  a  brother-villager  to  fpend  a  brief  interval 
in  talk.'     P.  49.  50. 

Sometimes  our  author  labours  to  exprefs  more  than  his  own 
fertility,  or  the  limited  powers  of  language  allow.  He  then  ftalks 
forth  upon  Hilts  ;  and  either  hides  himfelf  in  the  thick  darknefs 
of  metaphysics,  or  {trains  at  a  quotation,  or  flies  to  the  laft  re- 
fource  of  the  wretched — a  cafe  in  point.  Take  the  following 
fpecimens  : 

'  It  might  be  admitted,  even  without  danger  to  the  argument,  though 
I  am  forry  to  fay  not  without  doing  violence  to  truth,  as  well  as  pro- 
bability, that  this  coarfe  actuation  of  the  phyfical  powers  of  the  human 
frame  by  an  external  mind  int'erefted  in  their  effect,  was  in  general  not 
pufhed  to  excefs  •,  but  was  an  impulfe  as  leniently  and  wifely  regulated, 
as  that  of  reafon,  when  guided  by  the  fympathies  of  the  foul  with  the 
body  to  which  nature  has  allied  it.'     P.  31.  52. 

In  p.  176.  after  a  long  invective  on  the  criminalty  of  extend- 
ing the  slave  trade  to  our  new  pofsefsions,  he  fums  up  all,  by 
fupposing  the  other  nations  to  addrefs  Great  Britain,  '  with  fome 
little  variation,  in  the  words  of  our  own  poet,' 

<0 
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*  O  Britain,  infamous  for  avarice 
An  ifland  in  thy  morals  more  depraved. 
Than  the  whole  world  of  Tationals  befidej 
In  ambient  waves  plunge  thy  polluted  head, 
Wafli  the  dire  ftain,  nor  fhock  the  Continent."' 

We  have  many  objections  to  our  author  s  ftyle  ;  but  fuch  dog- 
grel  as  this  (happily  we  know  not  to  whom  it  belongs)  reconciles 
us  to  any  thi.ig.  Contraftmcr  the  wild  Indian  with  ihe  enfran- 
chifed  Negro,  in  point  of  induftiy,  he  fays. — 

*  The  one  is  a  wild,  but  vigorous  youth,  who  will  not  eafily  fubmif. 
to  the  drill  5  the  other  a  rickety  viftrit,  in  whom,  from  unnatural 
reftraint,  the  mufcles  of  voluntary  motion  are  contracted,  i  he  former 
may  revolt  from  the  yoke  of  discipline,  but  the  latter  muft  be  taught 
to  walk.'      P.  54. 

The  refemblance  here  is  perplexed  by  fo  many  crofs  analogies 
opposing  each  other,  that  no  definite  idea  of  likenefs  remains. 
A  written  ftyle  may  employ  interrogatory,  exclamation,  and 
even  imprecation  ;  but  we  can  fcarcely  tolerate  prayer  within 
prayer,  unlefs  in  the  molt  violent  effusions  of  extemporaneous 
eloquence. 

'  Forbid  it  that  fentiment  to  which  may  Engliihmen  never  become 
infenftble  !  foibid  it  the  fenfe  of  national  dignity  and  virtue  !      P.  1 75. 

One  who  is  always  running  after  flowers  will  fometi:nes  make 
a  falfe  flep.  In  order  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  white  man's  infe- 
riority to  a  negro,  in  the  warfare  of  the  Weft  Indies,  our  au- 
thor compares  the  conteft  to  that  of  an  aeronaut  with  an  eagle, 
p.  69.  A  lover  of  comparifons,  who  wished  to  maintain  the  ve- 
ry opposite  doctrine,  would  probably  ufe  this  figure,  to  pourtray 
the  fuperiority  of  difcipline  and  art  over  natural  advantages. 

As  our  author  cannot  resift  the  temptation  of  gaudy  orna- 
ments,  and  far-fetched  illuftrations  ;  fo  neither  does  he  always 
make  that  proper  Election  of  epithets,  which  is  essential  to  a 
nervous  and  manly  ftyle.  Thus,  he  tells  us,  in  p.  171,  that  the 
echo  o;  the  loud  clamour  of  the  national  confeience  of  this  com- 
mercial country  was  heard,  &-C  And  this  national  confeience 
has  an  eye,  as  well  as  a  tongue  ;  for,  in  p.  109,  we  are  inform- 
ed, that  the  frightful  afpect  of  the  deformed  monfter  (the  Slave 
Trade)  has  been  laid  bare  before  the  eye,  &.c.  But  nothing,  in 
thefe  pages,  is  more  unpleafant,  than  the  aid  which  the  writer 
conflantly  feeks  from  maris  0/ admiration  (!)  :  When  he  wishes  to 
eke  out  his  phalanx  of  indignant  or  contemptuous  expressions, 
he  brings  up  the  rear  of  his  periods  with  thofe  auxiliaries,  fome- 
times  in  double  rank,  and  fometimes  three  abreaft,  according  to 
the  ftrength  of  the  position  which  he  purpofes  to  attack.     For 
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• 
our  part,  we  declare  ourfelves  impregnable  to  all  fuch  offensive 
operations.  They  belong  not  to  the  author,  but  the  printer. 
Stratagems  like  thefe  remind  us  of  the  emphatic  marks,  which 
females,  who  are  given  to  composition,  make  under  every  other 
word,  or  the  italics  that  flud  each  page,  when  their  works  are 
permitted  for  a  feafon  to  visit  the  world. 

After  all,  we  find,  even  in  the  ornamental  part  of  the  '  Crisis,' 
many  passages  fufficiently  fplendid,  to  redeem  the  faults  whicli 
we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  pointing  out.  The  companion  of 
the  French  armament  to  the  Trojan  horfe,  is  finely  conceived  : 

'  Like  the  Trojans,  who,  Tallying  from  their  gates  to  enjoy  their 
fudden  and  unhoped-for  peace,  were  loon  arreted  by  the  fight  of  the 
ftupendous  horfe,  we  gaze  with  wonder  on  this  great  effort  of  our  re- 
cent enemy,  the  pofthumous  birth  of  war,  and,  as  in  their  cafe, 

Scinditur  incertum,  ft udia  in  contraria  vulgus. 

While  many  are  loud  in  expreffing  their  ra(h  approbation,  and  even 
exhort  us  to  affift  in  fixing  this  portentous  force  in  the  colonial  citadel, 
others  fufpicioufly  exclaim 

in  noftros  fabricata  eft  machina  muros  •, 

Infpectura  domos,  venturaque  defuper  urbi.1      P.  5. 

The  imagery,  in  the  following  passage,  is  bold  and  appropriate 
to  the  tropical  fcenery  of  the  Well  Indies  : 

*  From  the  delufions  of  thefe  wizard  fcenes,  let  the  confiderations 
here  fet  before  you  be  your  fafeguard;  for,  if  they  have  any  force,  thofe 
gaudy  profpe&s  have  no  more  reality,  than  the  verdant  fields,  which 
tempt  the  feverifli  patient  in  a  calenture  to  plunge  into  the  ocean.'  P.  153. 

And  the  indignant  eloquence  of  the  passage,  where  he  tears 
to  pieces  the  fancied  resiftance  of  the  colonial  legislatures,  would 
be  almost  perfect,  were  thofe  adventitious  marks  of  force  lopped 
off,  which  come  from  the  printer  : 

'  The  objection  was  not  lefs  extraordinary,  than  a  threat  or  infinua- 
tion,  with  which  it  was  faid  to  have  been  accompanied,  that  of  refin- 
ance by  the  white  colonilts  Crifum  teneatis  ?} — refinance  againlt  the 
Mother  Country,  whofe  protection,  beftowed  at  an  immenfe  expence, 
not  only  of  treafure  but  blood,  alone  can  fave  them  a  fingle  day,  not 
only  from  foreign  enemies,  but  from  the  continual  dangers  of  that 
wretched  interior  fyltem  which  they  fo  pertinacioufly  defend  !  I  ! — The 
palfied  bed-ridden  patient  might  as  rationally  threaten  violence  to  his 
nurfe,  for  putting  fuftenance  into  his  mouth  !'      P.  j 28-9. 

We  have  premifed  thefe  remarks  upon  the  ftyle  of  this  very 
inter  efting  pe-formance,   that  we  might  remove,  in  the   firft   in- 
liance,  all  obftructions,  and  be  able  to  proceed,  without  inter- 
ruption^ 
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ruption,  in  considering  the  matter  of  which  it  consifts.  We  shall 
accordingly  lay  before  our  readers,  a  short  and  general  analysis  of 
of  the  doctrines  which  our  author  maintains  ;  and  shall  examine, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  foundation  upon  which  they  reft. 

I.  The  firfl  letter  begins  with  feveral  congratulations  to  the 
Minifler  upon  his  fuccefsful  career  since  his  unaccountable  eleva- 
tion to  office  ;  and  fome  high  compliments  to  his  moderation  and 
wifdom,  in  bringing  about  that  event,  which  one  fet  of  politicians 
have  termed  a  truce,  and  others  have  dignified  with  the  *  duke 
nomen  pads .'  Our  author  then  proceeds  to  the  firft  object  of  his 
inquiries — the  probable  views  of  Bonaparte  in  the  Weft  Indian 
expedition.  After  defcribing  the  ftate  of  negro  labour  under  the 
old  fyftem,  he  concludes,  that  the  inftantaneous,  and,  as  it  were, 
physical  impulfe  of  the  cart-whip,  is  the  only  incentive  to  work 
which  the  Africans  in  the  islands  can  feel,  unlefs  when  they  are 
divided  and  employed  in  folitary  occupations  ;  and,  even  then, 
the  terror  of  the  lash  is  only  a  little  lefs  immediate.  We  muft 
here  flop  to  correct  a  miftatement  in  this  part  of  our  author's 
reafonings.  He  obferves,  that  the  task,  which  he  calls  grass- 
hunting  (commonly  known  by  the  name  of  grass-pickirig),  occa- 
sions more  punishments  in  the  English  islands  than  all  the  other 
offences  put  together,  p,  12,  13.  Grafs-picking  is  only  known 
in  the  Windward  Islands.  In  Jamaica,  and,  we  believe,  in  St 
Domingo  alfo,  the  abundance  of  feveral  very  luxuriant  kinds  of 
grafs,  as  Scots  grafs,  Guinea  grafs,  &c.  in  the  provision  grounds, 
renders  the  odious  duty,  now  alluded  to,  wholly  unnecefsary. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  demonftrate,  at  considerable,  perhaps 
unnecefsary  length,  that  the  milder,  and  far  lefs  efficacious 
fyftem  of  military  law,  has  fucceeded  to  the  proprietary  domi- 
nion of  the  mafter,  abolished  in  St  Domingo  by  infurrection,  and 
in  Guadalope  and  Cayenne  by  the  frantic  acts  of  the  French 
revolutionary  Government.  We  have  faid,  that  fo  much  argu- 
ment to  prove  the  fubversion  of  the  mailer's  authority  in  thefe 
islands,  appeared  to  us  fcarcely  necefsary.  After  adducing  a 
variety  of  reafons  to  prove  this  position,  from  p.  15.  to  p.  25. 
he  brings  forward,  p.  35.  an  official  document,  published  by  the 
French  government,  in  which  the  matter  is  ftated  explicitly. 
We  should  have  thought  the  citation  of  an  exprefs  authority,  in 
every  view  fo  unexceptionable  upon  a  point  like  this,  fufficient 
evidence  of  what  every  man,  who  has  attended  to  the  hiftory  of 
Weft  Indian  affairs  during  the  laft  twelve  years,  muft  have  been 
perfectly  prepared  to  believe.  The  reftoration  of  the  ancient 
slavery  of  the  negroes,  our  author  conceives,  is  the  grand  object 
of  the  prefent  expedition  to  the  colonies  ;  dictated  alike  by  the 
peculiar  genius  of  the  Firft  Conful,  the  prefsing  exigencies  of 
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the  republic,  and  the  interests  of  a  powerful  body  of  individuals 
in  the  mother  country 

In  this  conclusion,  we  entirely  agree  with  him.  Although 
above  six  months  have  elapfed  since  the  publication  of  his  work, 
the  French  government  has  thought  proper  to  communicate  fo 
very  little  to  the  world,  either  of  its  plans,  or  of  the  operations 
carried  on  in  St  Domingo  and  the  windward  islands,  that  the 
nature  of  its  intentions,  and  the  fuccefs  of  its  attempts,  are  ft;ll 
left,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  be  gathered  from  circumstantial  evi- 
dence With  the  exception  of  a  few  meagre  details  taken  out  of 
the  difpatches  of  that  ofHcer  whom  Bonaparte  has  fpared  from 
his  military  embafsies  for  the  Weft  India  ferv;ce,  we  as  yet  are 
in  pofsefsion  of  no  information  bevond  what  the  author  of  the 
Crisis  had  to  build  upon  ;  and  although  his  conclusions  have  re- 
ceived fome  additional  folidity  from  the  little  that  has  tranfpired, 
in  the  main  they  ftill  reft  on  the  foundations  which  he  was  en- 
abled to  lay. 

II.  In  the  fecond  letter,  our  author  examines  the  probability 
of  the  expedition  fucceedmg  in  that  attempt,  which  he  had 
shown  to  be  the  moll  likely  object  of  its  dtftination.  It  is  by- 
no  means  impcfsible,  he  admits,  that  a  nominal  dominion  may  be 
obtained  over  St  Domingo,  by  fomenting  divisions  among  the 
negro  leaders,  gaming  over  fome  of  them  to  the  Republican 
eaufe,  and  taking  pofsefsion  of  the  chief  places  on  the  coaft. 
But  the  natural  indolence  of  the  negroes,  a  ten  years  experience 
of  freedom,  and  the  horror  of  reflecting  on  their  former  bond- 
age, at  once  render  their  labour  in  a  free  condition  unavailing, 
and  rivet  their  aversion  to  refume  the  yoke.  The  number  of 
thefe  men  trained  to  war  ;  the  conftant  failure  of  the  French 
Government  to  feduce  any  considerable  bodies  of  them  from  the 
common  caufe  ;  the  adaptation  of  their  constitution  to  tropical 
labour,  always  fatal  to  Europeans  ;  their  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  nature  of  the  country,  full  of  woods,  and  broken  by 
fears  and  fteeps  ;  their  fuperior  agility  and  skill  in  furmounting- 
fuch  difficulties  ;  their  power  of  fubsifting  on  the  moll  trifling- 
quantity  of  provisions  the  moll  easily  procured,  besides  the  ruin- 
ous expence  of  all  military  operations  carried  on  in  that  diftant 
quarter  : — all  thefe  circumftances  confpire  to  render  the  complete 
conquefl  of  the  negroes  in  the  field  extremely  difficult.  But, 
even  after  they  shall  have  been  reduced  to  fubjection,  the  moil 
arduous  task  remains.  That  undefined  and  namelefs  terror  of 
the  negro  for  the  white  man,  which  conilituted  the  principal 
fecurity  of  the  master,  has  now  difappeared.  The  fpell  is  bro- 
ken, which,  more  than  principle,  or  reafon,  or  inferiority  of 
powers,  kept  the  most  numerous  obedient  to  the  fmallest  clafs  of 
rhe  community.     To  restore  it,  is  impofsible  ;  and  the  idea  of 
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re-eftablishing  that  domestic  slavery,  of  which  it  was  the  found- 
ation, is  chimerical  and  abfurd.  Our  author  therefore  con- 
cludes, that  iii  ito  grand  object,  the  expedition  will  certainly  fail. 

And  here  we  find  ourfelves  under  the  necefsity  of  differing 
very  widely  from  him.  That  the  task  which  the  policy  and 
the  necefsities  of  the  French  government  have  impofed  up- 
on the  army  of  St  Domingo,  is  full  of  difficulty,  and  even 
of  danger,  we  will  readily  allow.  But  we  remember  how 
pregnant  with  difficulty  and  danger  of  every  fort,  the  fer- 
vice  confided  to  Hoche  was  ;  how  fanguine  the  royalifls  and 
their  abbettors  were,  for  years,  in  their  expectations  of  its  fail- 
ure ;  by  how  many  perils  the  republic  was  then  befet,  which 
diverted  its  force  to  every  side  ;   and  by  how  changeful  a  domef- 

tic   government  its  r  fources  were  directed We  fee  La  Vendee 

reftored  ;  the  remains  ot  the  Chouans  pacified  ;  the  hopes  of  the 
Royaliils  in  that  quarter  extinguished  ;  and  we  are  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  it  is  not  merely  situations  of  uncommon  risk  and 
difficulty,  which  can  baffle  the  perfeverance,  and  overcome  the 
fortunes  of  France. — We  recollect  the  hiftory  of  the  Peruvian 
revolt,  and  of  the  fervile  wars  in  Campania  and  Sicily  j  and 
consider  that  infui  rections  of  colonies  and  provinces,  as  well  as 
domtflic  rebellions,  may  be  quelled.  But,  above  all,  when  we 
eft  our  eyes  over  the  very  scene  where  the  great  drama  that  we 
are  contemplating  is  difplayed;  we  find  various  facts  which, 
more  flrongly  than  a  thoufand  fine-fpun  reafjnings,  clearly  e- 
vince  the  pofsibility  of  reducing  to  their  cane-pieces,  coffee- 
grounds,  and  fpice  walks,  the  molt  fierce  and  licentious  of  the 
African  rebels. 

In  the  celebrated  rebellion  of  '.772,  the  Brazilians  were  joined 
by  the  negroes,  and  carried  on  a  kind  of  regular  warfare  a^ainft 
the  Portuguefe.  Something  of  the  fame  fort  took  place  in  the 
Spanish  colonies  of  South  America,  nearly  at  the  fame  time. 
The  conftant  flate  of  warfare  in  which  the  maroons  of  Dutch 
Guyana  have  remained  with  the  whites  for  above  a  century,  has 
caufed  the  colony  to  be  furrounded  with  a  regular  cordon  of 
troops,  and  a  chain  of  military  poits.  Various  infurrections  have 
difturbed  the  peace  of  the  fettlements.  Sometimes  the  negroes 
have  been  completely  fuccefsful,  as  in  the  year  1763,  when  the 
colony  of  Berbice  was  wholly  in  their  pofsefsion,  until,  weary 
of  a  ftate  of  uubridled  licentioufuefs,  unnatural  even  to  the  moft 
favage  tribes,  and  fatiated  with  the  pofsefsion  of  an  independence 
foreign  to  their  habits,  they  fubmitted  voluntarily  to  their  old 
mailers,  and  quietly  returned  to  their  former  labours.  The  for- 
midable rebellion  of  the  Jamaica  slaves,  in  J  762,  is  well  known  ; 
and  in  almoft  every  island  in  the  Archipelago  have  repeated  in- 
furrections broken  out,  fometimes  the  refult  of  plans  laid  with  the 
utmoft  fecrecy,  and  very  widely  extended  ;  always  accomplished 
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by  the  horrors  of  African  warfare,  and  uniformly  quelled  after 
a  short  struggle,  in  which  the  difcipline  and  the  policy  of  Euro- 
peans overcame  the  vail  numbers  and  ferocious  flrength  of  a  fa- 
vage  people,  and  reduced  them  to  their  accustomed  habits  of  fear 
and  labour.  In  thofe  inftances  of  rebellion,  indeed,  the  evil  had 
neither  fpread  fo  far,  nor  taken  fo  deep  a  root,  as  it  unhappily 
has  done  in  St  Domingo.  But,  then,  the  affairs  of  that  island 
have  attracted  a  degree  of  attention  from  the  government  ot 
France,  proportioned  to  their  vafl  importance  ;  and  the  negroes 
are  oppfed  by  a  force  fuited  to  the  difficulty  and  hazard  of  the 
fervice. 

It  is  in  vain,  that  our  author  paints  to  us  the  inflinctive 
dread  of  the  slaves,  as  a  peculiar  principle  a  myflerious  charm, 
which,  if  once  broken,  cannot  be  reflored.  We  believe  it  to 
be  the  fame  kind  of  fpeil  which  keeps  men  in  obedience  to 
abfolute  governments  ;  which  is  latent  in  the  magic  rod  of  a 
Prufsian  or  Auftrian  officer  ;  which  may,  indeed,  be  fufpended 
by  accidental  occurrences  ;  but,  if  arising  from  the  relative  situa- 
tion and  peculiar  circumftances  of  the  rulers  and  the  governed, 
will  fpeedily  be  replaced,  and  regain  its  powerful  influence. 

But,  admitting  that  the  negro's  feelings  towards  his  matter, 
are  of  the  peculiar  and  myflical  defcription  which  our  author 
has  given  of  them — that  they  are  reducible  to  no  principles,  and 
unconnected  with  the  rational  nature  of  man  :  Can  they,  we 
would  ask,  be  more  anomalous  and  capricious  than  the  emotions 
of  the  maniac,  who  trembles  at  the  nod  of  his  keeper,  from 
fome  flrange,  ideal,  and  inexplicable  dread — then,  in  a  paroxyfm 
of  his  difeafe,  shakes  off  this  unaccountable  obedience — but 
foon,  exhaufted  by  the  effort,  returns  to  pafsive  fubmifsion  ? 
Nay,  were  the  charm  as  easily  difsolved  asj  the  prefsure  of  an 
incubus,  we  should  be  inclined  to  expect  a  relapfe,  even  after 
fome  fudden  movement  had  relieved  it,  if  the  conltitution  re- 
mained in  that  predifposing  flate  which  firft  induced  the  difeafe. 
In  short,  of  whatever  nature  that  principle  may  be,  which  keeps 
the  African  labourers  in  fubordination  to  the  white  inhabitants — 
whether,  as  our  author  defcribes  it,  of  a  peculiar  nature — sui 
generis — or,  as  we  are  rather  difpofed  to  believe,  arising  from  the 
influence  of  fuperior  policy,  and  clofer  union  among  the  mailers, 
we  have  adduced  examples  of  its  being  fufpended,  and  to  all 
appearance  deflroyed.  Its  restoration,  in  all  thofe  cafes,  is  no 
lefs  certain,  than  utterly  inconsistent  with  our  author's  opinion  j 
and  we  conclude,  that  the  powerful  means  employed  by  the 
French  Government,  may  again  bring  about  the  fame  event, 
and  defer,  for  fome  years,  that  fate  to  which  the  West  Indian 
colonies  feem  to  be  doomed,  by  the  thoughtlefs  avarice,  and  im- 
politic cruelty,  of  thofe  who  have  planted  and  peopled  them. 

III. 
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III.  Although,  in  the  foregoing  part  of  his  fpeculationa 
our  author  had  been  led  to  view,  as  impracticable,  the  project 
of  reducing  the  negroes  to  their  former  situation  ;  in  his  third 
letter,  he  proceeds  to  consider,  independently  of  his  preceding 
inferences,  the  confequences  likely  to  refult  to  the  British  Islands, 
firft,  from  the  total  failure ;  next,  from  the  partial  fuccefs  :  and, 
laftlv,  from  the  complete  execution  of  the  Fir  ft  Conful's  plan. 

If  France,  fays  he,  lofes  all  footing  in  her  Weft  Indian  poS- 
fessions,  the  formation  of  a  negro  commonwealth  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  our  colonies  ;  not  fo  much  from  example,  which,  on  the 
minds  of  the  negroes,  ftill  debafed  by  slavery,  can  have  very  lit- 
tle effect  ;  but  from  that  fpirit  of  conqueft  which  diftinguishes 
all  infant  ftates  and  which,  in  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe 
bow  fuppofed,  will  be  peculiarly  natural,  as  well  as  powerful. 
The  blacks,  who,  as  yet,  have  only  begun  their  military  career, 
will  be  disciplined  during  the  ftruggle  that  mnft  precede  their  com- 
plete emancipation  ;  and,  on  every  side  to  which  they  may  turn, 
they  will  view  nations  of  their  brethren  languishing  in  chains.  A- 
gain  :  If  France  shall  either  be  Satisfied  with  difplacing  the  pre- 
fent  government  of  the  islands,  or  shall  find  herfelf  forced  to  make 
a  compromife,  and  leave  the  negroes  in  the  ftate  of  Subjects,  but 
free  citizens  ;  in  St  Domingo  alone,  she  will  be  able  to  raife 
200,000  warriors,  whom  she  cannot  better  employ,  than  in  at- 
tacking the  British  colonies.  Inftead  of  extensive  possessions,  de- 
fended with  great  lofs  of  men  and  treafure,  she  will  have  Set- 
tlements rendered  impregnable,  by  the  new  Syftein,  to  every  fo- 
reign attack  ;  garrifons,  from  whence  she  may  pour  into  the 
furrounding  islands  armies  of  negroes,  vaftly  Superior  to  Euro- 
peans in  tropical  warfare,  and  certain  oS  being  joined  by  nume- 
rous auxiliaries,  whitherSoever  the  force  of  their  arms  may  be 
turned.  Laftly,  if  the  plan  of  reducing  the  negroes  to  their 
former  ftate  should,  contrary  to  ail  calculation,  unfortunately 
fucceed,  large  military  establishments  will  be  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  slavery  that  shall  have  been  reftored  :  Our  ancient  ene- 
my will,  therefore,  have  a  conftant  pretext  for  keeping  up,  in 
thofe  parts,  a  force  fufficient  for  the  purpofes  of  invasion  ;  and., 
ftill  more  formidable  than  thefe  European  troops,  will  be  the  ne- 
gro auxiliaries,  by  whoSe  assistance  the  contest  with  the  great 
body  of  their  brethren  must  be  carried  on,  and  who  must  be  re- 
tained in  the  Service  of  Government,  after  that  contest  shall 
have  been  terminated.  A  chain  of  formidable  military  stations, 
will  therefore  be  established,  each  of  them  placed  to  windward 
of  a  part  of  the  British  islands.  To  defend  her  West  India  co- 
lonies, in  this  situation,  the  whole  standing  army  of  Great  Bri- 
tain would  be  inadequate.  Our  fleets,  had  we  the  entire  mastery 
of  thofe  Seas,  would  be  unable  to  protect  the  coasts  oS  Jamaica 
alone.     While  France  quietly  waits  for  an  opportunity  of  attack, 
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our  men  are  daily  confumed,  and  our  treafures  exhaufted.  Foil- 
ed in  one  attempt,  her  situation  is  no  worfe  than  before  ;  and 
bur  ruin  is  proceeding  with  a  rapid  pace.  Nay,  should  any  doubt 
still  remain,  while  the  balance  wavers,  the  haughty  Gaul  may 
tofs  the  fword  of  negro  freedom  into  his  fcale,  and  ours  will 
kick  the  beam. 

We  have  now  stated  the  fubstance  of  our  author's  third  letter 
as  strongly  as  we  are  able  ;  and,  without  omitting  any  of  his  ar- 
guments, have  assembled,  into  one  point  of  view,  the  whole  of 
his  fpeculations  and  inferences.  Various  criticifms  might  be 
made  upon  this  part  of  his  work.  The  reafonings  are  by  no 
means  distinctly  carried  on.  Thofe  which  properly  belong  to  one 
hypothesis,  are  frequently  classed  among  the  statements  that  fup- 
porrjanother  fet  of  conclusions  ;  and,  in  fome  inftances,.  the  facts 
and  general  principles  brought  forward  to  elucidate  the  author's 
doctrines  in  one  fuppofed  cafe,  are  inconsiftent  with  his  positions 
under  another  assumption.  But,  without  dwelling  upon  minut- 
er obfervations  of  defects,  we  muft  enter  our  dissent,  in  the  ge- 
neral, to  this,  as  to  the  former  part  of  his  deductions. 

We  consider  it  as  very  clear,  that  the  exiftence  of  an  independ- 
ent commonwealth  in  the  Well:  Indies,  by  whomfoever  compofed, 
and  in  whatever  manner  eftablished,  is  incompatible  with  the  fe- 
curity  of  the  other  islands,  and  inconsiftent  with  the  maintenance 
of  their  colonial  or  provincial  relations.  To  fay  nothing  of  the 
fuperior  energy  and  firmnefs  of  an  independent  adminiftration  ; 
the  increafe  of  refources  which  an  abolition  of  colonial  law  would 
produce ;  the  danger  of  that  contagion,  which  political,  as  well 
as  individual  example,  generally  excites  in  communities  similarly 
circumftanced,  or  the  proximity  of  the  ftations  from  whence  the 
enemy  muft  draw  all  his  fupplies  : — Let  us  only  consider,  that, 
in  the  cafe  we  are  fupposing,  the  European  power  whofe  colo- 
nies might  be  conquered,  would  have  no  chance  of  bringing  a- 
bout  their  reftoration,  by  operations  carried  on  in  a  diffeient 
quarter.  America  could  not  then  be  conquered,  or  regained, 
or  defended  in  Germany.  That  diffusion  of  interefts,  by  wide- 
ly extended  possessions,  would  now  be  wanting,  which  has  for 
ages  maintained  the  actual  dominions  of  nations  almost  exactly 
in  statu  quo,  after  every  conteft,  by  multiplying  the  chances  of 
equal  and  opposite  fuccefs,  and  balancing  the  fortune  of  war 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Equivalents,  and  indemnities, 
and  reftitutions,  could  not  enter  into  a  treaty  with  ftates  which 
have  no  foreign  territory  ;  and  the  basis  of  negotiation  muft  be 
actual  possession. — But  if,  inftead  of  a  European  community 
we  fuppofe  that  an  unmixed  nation  of  Africans  shall  obtain  in- 
dependent possession  of  any  island,  how  vaftly  is  the  common 
danger  of  all  the  colonies  increafed  ! — We   will   acknowledge 
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that  it  is  not  from  the  fpirit  of  conqueft,  fo  much  as  from 
the  love  of  plunder  and  depredation,  and,  above  all,  from 
the  contagion  of  example,  that  we  apprehend  the  rapid  ex- 
termination of  the  whites,  by  fuch  a  favage  republic.  A 
Hate  compofed  of  Europeans  alone,  might,  by  the  fuperiority 
of  policy,  difcipline,  and  fcience,  Hand  againft  all  the  efforts 
of  an  African  neighbour  ;  but  colonies  chiefly  peopled  by 
negroes,  and  governed  by  a  handful  of  whites,  can  hope  for 
nothing  but  a  chance  of  sinking  peaceably  into  the  situation 
which  the  negro  commonwealth,  in  the  fame  part  of  the  world, 

shall  have  obtained  through  mafsacre  and  devaluation Inafmuch, 

then,  as  we  conceive,  that  a  total  extirpation,  or  expulsion,  or 
fubj  ugation  of  the  white  inhabitants  in  the  West  Indies,  would 
be  a  more  awful  cataftrophe  than  the  univerfal  eftablishment  of 
colonial  fupremacy,  or  the  conqueft  of  the  whole  islands  by  any 
one  European  power  ;  and,  inafmuch  as  we  believe  that  con- 
fummation  to  be  involved  in  the  failure  of  the  French  expedi- 
tion, we  consider  the  welfare  of  all  the  European  nations  who 
pofsefs  negro  colonies,  to  be  intimately  connected  with  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  republican  arms  ;  and  view  the  interefts  of  the  whole, 
as  in  this  cafe,  one  and  the  fame.  The  negroes  are  truly  the 
Jacobins  of  the  Weft  India  islands — they  are  the  anarchifts,  the 
terrorifts,  the  domeftic  enemy.  Againft  them  it  becomes  rival 
nations  to  combine,  and  hoftile  governments  to  coalefce.  If 
Prufsia  and  Auftria  felt  their  exiftence  to  depend  on  an  union  a- 
gainft  the  revolutionary  arms  in  Europe,  (and  who  does  not  la- 
ment that  their  coalition  was  not  more  firm  and  enlightened  ?) 
a  clofer  alliance  is  imperiously  recommended  to  France,  and  Bri- 
tain, and  Spain,  and  Holland,  againft  the  common  enemy  of  ci- 
vilized fociety,  the  deftroyer  of  the  European  name  in  the  new 
world. 

We  have  the  greateft  fympathy  for  the  unmerited  fufFerings 
of  the  unhappy  negroes  ;  we  deteft  the  odious  traffic  which  has 
poured  their  myriads  into  the  Antilles  :  but  we  muft  be  permit- 
ted to  feel  fome  tendernefs  for  our  European  brethren,  although 
they  are  white  and  civilized,  and  to  deprecate  that  inconsiftent 
fpirit  of  canting  philanthropy,  which,  in  Europe,  is  only  excited 
by  the  wrongs  or  miferies  of  the  poor  and  the  profligate ;  and, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  is  never  warmed  but  towards 
the  favage,  the  mulatto,  and  the  slave. 

Admitting  all  that  has  been  urged  againft  the  planters  and 
their  African  providers,  we  are  much  of  the  opinion  which  Lord 
Bacon  has  exprefsed  in  the  following  fentence  : — '  It  is  the  sinful- 
left  thing  in  the  world  to  forfake  a  plantation  once  in  forward- 
nefs  ;  for,  besides  the  dishonour,  it  is  the  guiltinefs  of  the  blood 
of  many  commiferable  perfons.'     Efsays,  xxxiv. 
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Suppofe,  now,  that  France  has  completely  fucceeded  in  her 
colonial  meafures,  and,  with  whatever  perfidy  or  cruelty,  has 
reftored  the  slavery  of  the  negroes  ;  it  furtly  requires  no  great 
acutenefs,  or  infpiration,  to  forefee,  that  her  dominion,  in  the 
conquered  islands,  will  be  extremely  weak  and  precarious—  that 
all  her  force  will  be  fully  emploj^ed  at  home — and  that,  even  if 
the  fallen  ftate  of  her  navy,  her  languishing  manufactures,  and 
her  ala.oft  annihilated  commerce,  did  not  require  the  repofe  of 
peace,  her  mcft  vulnerable  part  would  be  the  weftern  wing  of  her 
empire,  newly  reftored  to  obedience,  and  furnished  with  the  fame 
maveiials  which  had  lately  involved  it  in  conflagration. — The  o- 
perations  of  war,  whether  offensive  or  defensive,  will  long  be 
apprehended  with  dread,  in  the  plains  which  have  been  {objected 
to  the  unbridled  fury  of  negro  masters  ;  and  the  restoration  of 
the  French  colonies,  in  a  state  of  weaknefs  and  diforder,  with  the 
hopes  of  regaining  their  highly  profitable  commerce,  will  be  a 
new  pledge  for  the  pacific  conduct  of  the  republic. 

Our  author  has  piophesied,  that  the  islands  will  be  fo  many 
gan  ifons  to  our  enemy,  who,  on  pretence  of  keeping  his  pofsef- 
sions  in  obedience,  will  maintain  a  formidable  lorce  in  thofe 
quarters  from  whence  he  may  attack  the  neighbouring  colonics  : 
And  he  asks,  triumphantly,  '  Who  shall  dictate  to  the  Conful, 
what  establishment  of  troops  and  ships  he  is  to  place  in  his  West 
Indian  territories  ?'  We  anfwer,  That  this  is  no  new  danger 
arising  from  the  prefent  crisis  of  sffairs  ;  that  it  is  a  danger  not 
peculiar  to  the  West  Indian  colonies  ;  that  every  power  may,  if 
able  and  willing  to  keep  up  a  high  peace  establishment,  either 
at  home  or  abroad,  find  abundance  of  pretexts  for  the  meafure  ; 
that  the  only  remedy  for  fuch  an  evil,  is  to  increafe  our  own 
peace  establishment  —  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  all  pretexts  for 
war,  by-  our  prudent  and  temperate  conduct — to  watch  his  mo- 
tions with  a  cartful  eye — and,  if  the  magnitude  of  his  refources 
enable  him  to  over-match  us  in  the  colonies,  to  give  up  our  dif- 
tant  pefsefsions,  and  trust,  for  the  continuance  ot  our  commerce, 
in  the  industry  and  skill  of  our  people  at  home,  the  expertnefs 
of  our  feamen,  and  the  extent  of  our  trading  capital.  But  we 
•  apprehend  very  little  danger  from  the  most  powerful  establish- 
ment which  France  can  maintain  in  thofe  islands,  where,  at  all 
times,  the  highest  exploits  of  the  British  arms  have  been  atchiev- 
ed ;  and,  fo  long  as  our  troops  have  only  to  contend  with  Euro- 
pean armies  in  the  field,  without  the  incalculable  dangers  of  ne- 
gro rebellion,  we  fee  nothing  very  alarming  in  the  profpect. 

Our  author  draws  his  principal  arguments  of  anxiety,  from 
the  negro  troops  which  the  restoration  of  order  in  St  Domingo 
will  leave  at  the  difpofal  of  France.     He  feerns,  however,  in  the 
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first  place,  greatly  to  overrate  the  numbers  of  thefe  auxiliaries.  He 
calculates  the  black,  population  of  St  Domingo  at  half  a  million  ; 
and  of  thefe  he  estimates  that  200,000  can  be  called  into  the  field. 
— A  calculation  more  carelefs  and  inaccurate  we  have  feldom  met 
with.  The  best  infoimed  writers  state  the  diminution  of  the  negro 
population  in  St  Domingo  to  have  been  enormous.  Edwards,* 
in  1796,  calculates  the  lofs  during  the  six  preceding  years  at 
300,002.  Laborie  f  estimates  the  numbers,  in  1797,  at  muchlefs 
than  one  half  of  the  numbers  in  1789.  Since  the  year  1-97,  the 
wars  of  the  negroes  and  people  of  colour,  and  the  licentious  go- 
vernment of  the  blacks,  not  to  mention  the  military  operations  of 
the  Bricish  and  French  forces,  mult  have  prevented  any  increafe 
of  numbers,  by  births,  from  adding  to  the  total  amount.  But, 
admitting  that  the  population  is  rightly  ftated  by  our  author, 
how  does  he  difcover  that  the  proportion  of  negrots  fit  to  bear 
arms  is  two  in  five  ?  Of  imported  negroes,  no  doubt,  the  females 
bear  a  fmall  proportion  to  the  males,  and  the  aged  to  the  young : 
But  the  negroes  in  St  Domingo  and  Guadaloupe  muft  now  be 
almoft  all  Creoles  ;  fo  that  the  proportion  of  one  to  four  is  the 
very  utmoft  that  can  be  allowed  for  thofe  able  to  bear  arms  : 
And  is  it  not  evident,  that  the  events  of  the  laft  twelve  years 
muft  have  diminished  this  proportion,  and  cut  off  a  much  greater 
number  of  males  than  females,  and  of  able-bodied  than  weak  or 
decrepit  men  ? 

But,  in  the  fecond  place,  whatever  the  numbers  of  the  French 
negroes  ,may  be,  the  employment  of"  them  againfl  the  neigh- 
bouring colonies,  can  only  be  rendered  furely  fuccefsful,  by  the 
adoption  of  meafures  equally  dangerous  to  the  power  which 
invades,  and  to  the  power  which  is  attacked.  The  afsiftance  of 
infurrec'cion  muft  be  called  in  ;  otherwiie,  the  negroes  who  have 
never  thrown  off  the  yoke  w'U  prove  much  better  troops,  under 
the  command  of  their  British  and  Dutch  mafters,  than  the  re- 
bellious slaves  of  the  French.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  re- 
publicans attack  us  by  their  favourite  weapon,  infurrection,  they 
can  only  conquer  pofsefsions  plundered  and  ruined,  given  up  to 
the  infurgent  negroes  in  full  fovereignty,  and  as  dangerous 
neighbours  as  their  own  islands  would  be  to  ours,  were  the 
government  of  the  republic  to  remain  unreftored. — We  are  not 
at  liberty  to  prefume,  that  any  power  will  purfue  meafures  fo 
evidently  deftructive  of  its  own  exiftence.  If  the  French  yoke 
is  re-eftablished  in  the  Weft  Indies,  we  have  the  beft  pofsible 
reafon  for  believing,  that  it  will  be  harmlefs  to  our  own  empire — = 
the  clear  intereftt>f  France  to  maintain  it.     So  long  as  the  com~ 
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merce  of  the  Antilles  shall  form  the  chief  branch  of  the  French 
trade,  and  fo  long  as  France  shall  pofsefs  the  moll  valuable  Hake 
in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  her  neighbours  there  have  the  befl 
pledge  for  her  repugnance  to  the  adoption  of  any  meafares 
which  may  lead  to  the  eftablishinent  of  the  negroes  in  a  ftate  of 
independence  :  it  is  the  pledge  that  fecures  the  obfervance  of 
every  treaty  between  nations — it   is   the   pledge  that  enfures   the 

independent  exiflence  of  the  moll  powerful  ftate  in  Europe If, 

on  the  other  hand,  France  shall  find  the  maintenance  of  her 
dominion  in  the  Weft  Indies  impofsible ;  if  she  mull  at  laffc 
fubmit  to  the  negro  yoke ;  we  apprehend  it  is  in  vain  to  inquire 
what  will  be  her  conduct  in  her  laft  moments  ;  since  the  de- 
ftruction  of  all  the  European  colonies  will  then  be  inevitable; 
and  it  will  be  a  matter  of  extreme  indifference,  whether  the  crisis 
is  accelerated  by  a  French  or  by  a  negro  government. 

IV.  From  the  sketch  which  we  have  already  given  of  our 
author's  opinions  upon  the  connexion  of  the  colonial  interefts  of 
Great  Britain,  with  the  various  events  to  which  the  expedition 
of  General  Leclerc  may  lead,  our  readers  will  easily  perceive, 
that  he  considers  the  re-eftablishment  of  slavery  in  the  French 
islands,  as  the  alternative  most  dangerous  to  the  British  fett]e- 
ments.  According  to  this  principle,  in  the  fourth  and  last  letter, 
he  points  out  the  line  of  policy  which  Great  Britain  ought  to 
purfue  in  the  West  Indies.  The  strictest  neutrality,  he  obferes, 
is  recommend,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  danger  of  involving 
ourfelves  in  a  new  war  ;  ;nd,  en  the  other,  by  the  risk,  of  exaf- 
perating  the  negroes,  and  hastening  that  crisis  in  our  own  affairs, 
which  nothing  but  the  continuance  of  diforder  in  the  republican 
colonies  can  delav.  The  decided  prejudices  (as  he  calls  them) 
of  the  planters,  will  render  it  necessary  to  preferve  this  neutrality, 
by  active  meafures  of  precaution,  on  the  part  of  Government. 
The  employment  of  black  troops,  alfo,  is  indifpenfably  necessay, 
notwithstanding  the  risk  attending  fuch  an  establishment,  and 
the  strong  prepofsefsion  of  the  colonists  against  it.  Besides  the 
military  fervice  of  thefe  corps,  the  confequences  of  their  forma- 
tion, will,  in  other  points  of  view,  prove  highly  beneficial  to  our 
colonial  strength. 

But  the  only  effectual  fecurity  of  our  West  Indian  pofsef- 
sipns,  must  be  looked  for  in  the  effectual  melioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  negroes.  As  our  author  admits,  that  this 
must  greatly  diminish  the  profits  of  the  planter,  he  obferves, 
that  it  can  fcarcely  be  expected  from  the   wifdom  or   the  virtue 

of  the  colonial  legislature But  there  is  no  alternative  ;    and  he 

maintains,  that  the  British  Parliament  ought,  without  hesitation, 
to  interfere.  The  legislative  fupremacy  of  the  mother  country 
he  proves  to  be  undeniable  :  it  stands  established  in  the  declara- 
tory act,  which  the  statue  1778  only  repealed  in  fo  far  as  it  re- 
lated 
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lated  to  one  particular  branch  of  taxation.  Neither  can  any  ob- 
jection, in  the  prefent  cafe,  be  founded  on  the  circumftance,  that 
the  colonifts  are  not  reprefented  in  the  British  Parliament :  for 
the  negroes,  who  are  equally  fubjects  of  the  Crown,  and  whofe 
interefls  are  at  leaft  as  much  concerned  in  the  difcufsion,  are  not 
reprefented  in  the  colonial  assemblies.  Besides,  Great  Britain 
has  defended  and  fupported  the  colonies,  not  only  againfl  foreign 
enemies,  but  againfl  the  dangers  arising  from  this  very  evil,  of 
the  ill-treatment  of  slaves,  which  of  confequence  she  has  now  a 
full  right  to  correct.  Until  the  abolition  was  talked  of  at  home, 
no  meafures  were  ever  purfued  by  the  colonifts,  for  effecting  any 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  negroes  ;  and  the  regula- 
tions which  were  adopted  in  confequence  of  thofe  difcufsions, 
have  not  (our  author  affirms)  been  enforced,  at  leaft  in  feveral 
of  the  islands.  In  various  important  matters  that  involve  the 
interefls  of  the  planters,  they  are  not  allowed  any  voice.  Par- 
liament, then,  which  in  other  cafes  expofes  them  to  real  hard- 
ships, ought,  in  this  inftance,  to  interfere  for  their  true  interefls. 
— Our  author  is,  as  may  easily  be  fuppofed,  a  decided  enemy  to 
the  slave-trade.  He  deprecates,  more  efpecially,  the  extreme 
impolicy  of  extending  that  odious  fyftem  to  the  newly  acquired 
island  of  Trinidada. 

This  fertile  territory,  is,  by  its  situation,  peculiarly  expofed 
to  attack  from  Cayenne,  the  Dutch  and  Spanish  colonies,  and  the 
French  windward  islands.  It  must  be  defended  by  a  large  and 
appropriate  force,  as  our  other  islands  would,  from  their  leeward 
position,  and  the  interposition  of  the  French  fettlements,  be  unable 
to  afford  it  any  afsiflance.  Hence,  the  obvious  policy  of  the  old 
West  India  islands  to  avoid  fo  great  a  diversion  of  the  national 
force  in  thofe  parts.  It  is  no  lefs  the  intereft  of  Great  Britain, 
at  leaft,  to  await  the  event  of  the  prefent  crisis,  before  she  al- 
lows new  dangers  to  arife,  aud  more  wealth  to  be  risked,  in 
that  quarter.  But,  in  another  view,  any  extension  of  the  slave 
fyftem  is  t  >  be  deprecated.  The  Houfe  of  Commons  have 
never  retracted  the  votes  of  1792,  when  a  majority  refolved, 
that  this  traffic  should  be  abolished  in  1796;  and  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  minority  agreed,  that  it  should  continue  no 
longer  than  1802.  America,  Denmark,  and  France,  were  dif- 
pofed  to  adopt  what  they  considered  as  our  firm  intentions"; 
and,  if  they  have  abandoned  the  plan,  we  may  afcribe  the 
change  to  our  own  dereliction  of  this  facrc:d  caufe.  Every 
principle,  then,  of  policy,  humanity,  and  good  faith,  binds 
the  nation,  at  once,  to  reject  that  vail  and  rapid  extension 
of  the  traffic,  which  muft  attend  the  cultivation  of  Trinida- 
da by  slaves  ;  and  our  author  concludes  his  very  iiterefting 
work  with   the   outlines  of  a  plan,   by  which   hs  propofts    to 
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fettle  the  newly  acquired  territory — The  introduction  of  slaves 
being  flrictly  prohibited,  he  fuggefts  that  the  vacant  lands  should, 
be  granted  to  fuch  as  choofe  to  cultivate  them  by  free  negroes, 
imported  either  from  our  old  colonies,  or  from  Africa  :  That,  as 
a  farther  encouragement,  thefe  negroes  should  be  bound  to  ferve 
their  importers  for  a  term  of  years,  at  a  fixed  rate  of  wages  ; 
That  a  power  of  moderate  chaflifement  should  be  allowed  ;  but  a 
line  clearly  drawn  between  this  controul  and  the  ufe  of  the  cart- 
whip,  as  it  characterifes  the  prefent  slave  fyftem :  And,  finally, 
that  magiftrates  of  refpectability,  unconnected  with  the  island, 
and  refponsible  only  in  Britain,  should  be  appointed  to  enforce  the 

regulations  which  this  fyftem  requires Of  the  fuccefs  of  this 

plan,  our  author,  after  the  manner  of  projectors,  forms  the  moll 
fanguine  expectations.  The  new  island  is  to  ferve  as  a  wide  mar- 
ket for  British  manufactures — anurfery  and  a  station  for  troops, 
who  may  always  be  fent  to  the  leeward  colonies,  when  they  hap- 
pen to  be  attacked — a  counterpoife  to  the  power  of  France  and 
her  allies — and,  lastly,  a  '  farm  of  experiment,'  where  the  pofsi- 
bility  of  emancipating  the  negroes,  by  slow  and  prudent  means, 
may  be  fafely  and  conveniently  tried- 
Having  now  laid  before  our  readers  the  fubstance  of  all  our 
author's  doctrines,  together  with  the  reafonings  by  which  he  fup- 
ports  them,  we  proceed  to  offer  the  remaining  part  of  the  remarks 
that  have  been  fuggefted  to  us,  by  the  pernfal  of  hi3  work  :  And 
the  length  to  which  our  criticifms  have  already  extended,  mull 
plead  our  apology,  if  we  difpatch  the  consideration  of  what  re- 
mains, with  lefs  fuilnefs,  than  the  high  importance  of  the  fubject 
may  appear  to  demand. 

As  the  practical  conclusions,  which  are  contained  in  the  fourth 
letter,  are  founded  upon  the  principles  eftabiished  in  the  preced- 
ing parts  of  the  work,  it  may  be  expected,  that,  differing  as  we 
do  moll  widely  from  our  author  in  thofe  positions,  we  should  like- 
wife  recommend  a  very  different  line  of  policy  towards  the  French 
government  in  the  Weft  Indies,  from  that  of  which  he  has  a- 
vowed  himfelf  the  champion. 

The  greateft  of  all  dangers  to  the  Weil  Indian  powers  lies,  we 
apprehend,  in  the  fuccefs  of  the  negroes  :  and  the  re-eftabiish- 
ment  of  the  old  fyftem  in  the  French  islands,  can  alone  infure  the 
permanent  fuperiority  of  the  Europeans,  either  there  or  in  the  o- 
ther  islands.  Nothing,  but  the  fubdivision  of  the  negroes,'  under 
the  power  of  mailers  armed  with  abfolute  power,  can  prevent 
their  acquiring  that  afcendancy,  to  which  fuperiority  in  numbers 
and  ftrength  will  invariably  lead.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  complete  fuccefs  of  the  French 
policy,  while  it  removes,  for  the  prefent,  all  the  dangers  of 
:ituation,  can  never  arm  the  republican  government  with 

power 
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power  to  injure  the  neighbouring  islands — Let  us,  then,  at  once 
adopt  that  fvftem,  which  our  common  interefts  clearly  point  out: 
Let  us  not  shrink  back  from  the  name  of  a  French  alliance — at 
leaft  in  the  Weft  Indies :  Let  us  remember  that  we  are,  in  thofe 
parts,  expofed  to  a  common  enemy,  whofe  yoke  would  be  incom- 
parably more  fevere  than  the  dominion  of  Jacobinifm  itfelf — 
whofe  ftrength  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  boafted  Army  of 
England,  or  the  Grand  Monarque  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power. 
And,  as  the  aggrandizement  of  Rufsia  would  drive  us,  however 
unwilling,  into  an  alliance  with  France  in  Europe  ;  fo  let  us  make 
a  common  caufe  with  her,  where  she  cannot  endanger  our  fecu- 
rity where  we  are  threatened  with  a  foe  more  terrible  than  Tar- 
tars or  Cofsacks.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  French  troops  may 
themfelves  fucceed  in  the  enterprise  committed  to  their  charge ; 
becaufe,  in  that  cafe,  their  conqutft  will  be  more  easily  retained. 
But,  if  they  shall  iland  in  need  of  our  afsiftance,  let  us  recollect, 
that,  in  fubsidizing  the  colonial  treafury  of  France,  we  are  pre- 
ferving  that  trade,  which  fupplies  our  fleets  with  feamen,  and 
pours  millions  into  our  Exchequer :  that  the  troops,  which  we 
fend  to  afsift  the  government  of  St  Domingo,  are  fighting  the  bat- 
tles of  our  own  colonies,  and  defending,  from  all  the  horrors  of 
negro  warfare,  one  of  the  faireft  portions  of  the  habitable  globe. 

At  the  fame  time  we  are  ready  to  admit,  that  the  fecurity 
which  the  fubjugation  of  the  French  negroes  will  procure  for  the 
Weft  India  colonies  can  only  be  temporary.  The  danger  may  be 
delayed  ;  but,  fo  long  as  the  slave  trade  remains — fo  long  as  new 
and  untamed  fpirits  are  conftantly  brought  into  the  islands — fo 
long  as  the  difproportion  of  the  two  races  is  increasing-,  and  the 
more  numerous  body  is  treated  with  barbarous  cruelty  by  the 
fmali  community  of  white  inhabitants — the  feeds  of  deftruction 
v.  ill  remain — and  the  cataftrophe,  fo  nearly  accomplished  in  the 
French  islands,  will,  in  a  few  years,  extend  to  the  whole  Weftern 
Archipelago.  We  agree,  therefore,  with  the  author  of  the 
'  Crisis,1  in  believing  that  the  total  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
the  root  of  all  the  evils,  is  now  imperiously  required :  And  as 
we  cannot  hope  to  fee  this  necessary  meafure  adopted  by  the  co- 
lonial legislatures,  any  more  than  we  could  expect  to  fee  a  pa- 
rish vestry  amend  the  poor  laws,  or  a  board  of  general  officers 
and  commifsaries  put  an  end  to  a  profitable  war — we  are  decidedly 
of  opinion,  that  the  British  Legislature  alone  is  competent  to  the 
final  difcufsion  of  the  queftion,  and  that  it  becomes  the  puny  go- 
vernments of  the  islands  to  tremble  aad  obey. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  differ  with  our  author,  in  thinking  that 
the  regulation  of  the  treatment  of  slaves  ought  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  mother  country.  The  general  queftion  of  abolition  may 
easily  be  examined  at  z  diftancs;  and  almoit  all  the  information 

that 
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that  is  necefsary  for  the  full  difcufsion  of  it,  has  already  been  pro- 
cured by  Parliament.  But  the  details  of  the  slave  laws  require 
more  minute  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  a  variety  of  parti- 
culars, which  can  only  be  fully  known  to  thofe  who  reside  upon 
the  fpot.  To  revife  the  domeflic  codes  of  the  colonies,  would  be 
a  task  which  no  Parliament  could  undertake.  Let  it  be  left, 
then,  to  the  care  of  thofe  who  are  themfelves  moll  immediately 
interefled  in  the  good  order  and  government  of  the  islands,  and 
whofe  knowledge  of  local  circumstances— of  thofe  things  which 

cannot  be  written  down  in  reports,  or  told  by  witnefses is  more 

full  and  practical. 

But  the  colonial  legislatures  are  as  much  interefled  in  pre- 
venting the  regulation  of  the  slave  work,  as  in  preventing  the 
abolition  of  the  trade.  We  anfwer — Make  it  their  interefl  to  re- 
gulate the  treatment  of  the  negroes,  as  it  is  at  prefent  their  in- 
terefl to  import  them  :  abolish  the  trade,  and  leave  the  regulation 
to  themfelves.  Parliament  can  do  the  one  -,  they  only  can  enter 
into  the  other.  The  queflion  of  abolition  is  simple ;  it  is  an- 
fwered  by  a  yea,  or  a  nay  j  it  requires  no  exercife  of  invention. 
The  queflion  of  regulation  is  complex  ;  it  is  flated  by  a  *  quo- 
modo  ;'  it  leads  to  the  difcovery  of  means,  and  the  companfon 
of  meafures  propofed.  We  pretend  not  to  difpute  the  fupremacy 
of  Parliament — we  only  deny  its  omnifcience.  Without  flanding 
up  for  the  privileges  of  the  colonies,  we  merely  fuggefl  their 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  the  queflion  ; 
and  we  afsert,  that  the  interfl,  both  of  the  mother  country  and 

the  islands,  requires  a  fubdivision  of  the  labour  of  legislation a 

delegation  of  certain  duties  and  inquiries  to  thofe  more  nearly 
connected  with  the  refult,  and  situated  more  within  reach  of  the 
materials.  If  the  importation  of  negro  slaves  is  finally  prevented, 
the  flock  on  hand  will  be,  in  general,  better  taken  care  of.  The 
preservation  of  negro  life,  and  the  increafe  of  numbers  by  breed- 
ing, is  fynonymous  with  humane  treatment.  The  only  task  will 
be,  to  regulate  the  relative  rights  of  the  two  clafses— to  prepare 
the  civilization  of  the  fubordinate  race,  and  to  check  thofe  cruelties 
which  may  flill  appear  in  a  few  inflances  of  inhumanity  and  im- 
policy. The  interefl  which  the  colonifls  mufl  feel  in  the  prefer- 
vation  and  increafe  of  their  slaves,  will  render  the  delegation  of 
thefe  matters  to  the  infular  afsemblies  fafe  and  efficacious. 

Notwithflanding  his  antipathy  to  the  colonial  legislatures,  the 
author  of  the  Crisis  has  pointed  out  no  effectual  means  of  reme- 
dying the  evils  complained  of.  He  afserts,  that  fo  long  as  the 
colonifls  make  the  laws,  they  will  not  execute  them.  He  admits, 
at  the  fame  time,  that  laws  have  been  made,  which,  if  carried 
into  effect,  would  have  remedied,  in  a  great  degree,  the  abufes  of 
the  fystem  :  And  he  afcribes  the  origin  of  thefe  laws  to  the  difcui- 
sion  of  the  slave  trade  in  Europe. — Upon  this  we  beg  leave  to  ob- 

ferve- 
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fervc,  in  the  Jirst  place,  that  the  ameliorated  treatment,  and  the 
laws  relating  to  slaves,  may  be,  in  a  great  degree,  attributed  to 
the  slave-carrying  bill  of  1788 — which  had  the  effect  of  raising 
the  prices  of  negroes,  *  and  confequently,  of  drawing  the  atten- 
tiod  of  masters  more  to  the  breeding  fystem  :  and  that,  if  sta- 
tutes are  actually  made  in  communities  where  all  the  whites  are 
not  utterly  corrupted — where  fome  judges  and  men  in  office  are 
dilpofed  to  obferve  the  laws — where  the  whole  body  of  planters, 
and  their  dependants,  are  not  combined  as  one  man,  without  en- 
vy, or  jealoufy,  or  the  fmallest  opposition  of  interests  ;  it  is  not 
very  eafy  to  imagine,  how  fuch  a  farce  can  have  been  carrried  on  ; 
how  all  the  members  of  the  fociety  can  have  concurred  to  cheat 
the  mother  country,  by  making  a  variety  of  laws,  without  any 
ferious  intention  of  enforcing  them  ;  more  efpecially,  as  their  con- 
duct was  carefully  watched  by  a  clafs  of  men  eager  to  expofe  them, 
and  minutely  informed  with  refpect  to  colonial  occurrences — But, 
in  the  second  place,  it  is  incumbent  on  our  author  to  shew,  how  a 
regulating  act,  by  coming  fpom  the  Eaftern  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  having  the  title  of  a  British  statue  prefixed  to  it,  would  be 
better  obferved  than  a  colonial  law.  The  fame  men  who  com- 
bined to  make,  and  disobey  and  neglect  the  latter,  would  not 
very  implicitly  execute  and  fubmit  to  the  regulation  which  a  body 
3000  miles  off  had  made  for  them. — Our  author  propofes  no  plan 
for  remedying  this  defect.  We  apprehend,  it  is  efsential  to  his 
theory,  and  can  only  be  obviated  by  the  meafure  which  we  have 
ventured  to  recommend. 

In  thofe  parts  of  our  author's  reafonings  which  we  have  hither- 
to examined,  his  practical  conclusions  are  rather  of  a  negative 
kind.  We  now  come  to  the  more  definite  and  fubstantial  part  of 
his  plan — the  fystem  of  colonization  which  he  recommends  for 
Trinidada.  Here  it  is  once  more  our  misfortune  to  differ  from 
him ;  and  we  shall,  with  all  pofsible  concifenefs,  fpecify  our  rea- 
fons  of  difsent.  The  voyage  acrofs  the  Atlantic  wiil  neither  change 
the  colour  of  the  ./Ethiopian,  nor  civilize  him  ;  nor  alter  his  ha- 
bits of  indolence,  nor  infpire  him  with  a  love  of  voluntary  labour. 
Trinidada  will  therefore  be  rapidly  peopled  with  two  clafses  of 
men — a  handful  of  Europeans — and  a  multitude  of  Africans,  fe- 
parated  from  the  former  by  their  complexion,  their  manners,  their 
way  of  life  ;  connected  with  them  by  no  common  ties,  but  fub- 
ject  to  their  dominion  ;  and  labouring,  that  they  may  reap — or  idle 
and  difsolute,  and  preferring  plunder,  which  is  natural  to  them,  be- 
fore work  which  they  abhor.  A  moderate  power  of  chastifement, 
and  a  right  of  pre-emption  in  the  labour  of  their  imported  negroes, 

is 

*  This  incieafe  of  price  amounted  to  no  lefs  than  jl,  Sterling 
per  head,  on  an  average. — Repert  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Coun- 
cil, 1789,  Part  VI. 
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is  propofed  as  an  encouragement  to  the  planters.  This  will  ei- 
ther lead  to  the  dominion  of  the  cart- whip,  or  induce  the  infur- 
reclion  of  the  Africans.  The  freedom  will  either  be  nominal,  or 
it  will  be  incompatible  with  the  fecurity  of  the  few  white  proprie- 
tors, fur  rounded  by  the  myriads  whom  they  have  torn  from  their 
native  land,  and  deprived  of  all  their  pofsefsions  and  enjoyments. 

But  a  body  of  thofe  men  are  to  be  railed  by  Government,  and 

will   be  firmly  attached  to  their  liberators Our  author  forgets, 

that  according  to  his  own  account  of  Touf saint's  government,  mi- 
litary fervice  is  held  out  as  a  punishment  to  the  free  negroes  ;  and 
he  does  not  consider,  that  the  corps  which  he  defcribes  will  view 
the  government,  not  with  gratitude  for  having  given  them  liber- 
ty, but  with  refentment  for  having  exiled  them  from  their  coun- 
try. The  negro  corps  in  all  the  old  fettlements,  have  indeed, 
generally,  been  faithful  to  their  employers,  even  in  difputes  with 
their  own  countrymen.  But  free  negroes,  furronnded  by  their 
brethren  in  chains,  are  more  likely  to  take  the  part  of  thofe  who 
have  diftinguished  them  with  favour,  than  negroes  forming  part 
of  a  great  population,  altogether  alike  in  liberty,  as  well  as  op- 
prefsion.  It  is  eafy  to  forefee,  that  the  plan  of  our  author,  if  car- 
ried into  execution,  will  be  attended  with  more  danger  than  the 
slave  fyftem  itfelf ;  that  it  will  people  Trinidada  with  two  dbf- 
tinct  races,  which  can  never  coalefce,  the  whites  and  negroes — 
two  feparate  orders  of  men,  whofe  interefts  are  opposite,  the  op- 
prefsors  and  the  opprefsed  ;  that  the  confequence  will  be  a  fpeedy 
iubjugation  of  the  leaft  numerous  part  of  the  community,  and  a 
renewal,  in  the  Parian  Gulph,  of  thofe  bloody  fcenes  which  were 
enacted  a  few  years  ap-o  in  St  Domingo. 

We  shall  take  leave  of  this  important  fubject,  by  bringing  in- 
to one  view  the  feveral  propositions  which  we  have  taken  the  li- 
berty of  maintaining,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  laid  down  by 
our  author. 

In  the  first  place,  it  appears,  that  the  reiteration  of  negro  shi- 
very, difficult  as  it  mufl  prove,  is  by  no  means  a  hopeiefs  attempt, 
or  a  fcheme  which  has  never  before  fucceeded,  in  cafes  of  formi- 
dable mfurrection. 

Secondly,  The  interefts  of  France,  in  the  prefent  crisis,  coincide 
precifely  with  thofe  of  the  other  European  nations,  who  pofsefs 
fettlements  in  the  Weft  Indies  ;  and  molt  particularly  with  thofe 
of  Great  Britain,   whofe  flake  in  that  quarter  is  the  deepeft. 

Thirdly,  The  remedy  for  the  evils  ot  our  situation,  in  the  fu- 
gar  colonies,  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  effectual  prohibition  of  the 
slave  trade  by  the  British  Parliament,  and  the  confequent  regula- 
tion of  the  slave  fyftem  by  the  colonial  legislatures. 

Lastly,  We  consider  our  author's  fcheme  of  cultivation,  by  free 
negroes,  to  be  impracticable  ;  and,  for  tbis,  we  are  easily  con- 
doled, by  a  conviction,  that,  if-  carried  into  effect,  it  would  be  in- 
finitely 
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finitely  more  dangerous,  and  fcarcely  lefs  cruel,  than  the  old  fyf- 
tem  itfelf,  with  all  its  perils  and  horrors.  At  the  fame  time,  we 
mult,  unequivocally,  exprefsour  deteflation  of  that  faithlefs  policy 
which  would  extend  the  slave  trade  to  the  new  island.  We  hear- 
tily agree  with  our  author  in  deprecating  a  meafure,  at  once  fo 
thoughtltfs,  fo  inconsiftent,  fo  mean.  Although  his  Majefty's  pre- 
fent  minifters  crept  into  power,  by  giving  up  the  great  queftion 
of  Catholic  emancipation  (to  which  fome  of  them  were  pledged), 
we  trull  they  will  not  think  of  retaining  their  places  by  any  acces- 
sion of  influence  that  may  be  acquired  through  fuch  complicated 
folly  and  injuflice,  as  the  shamelefs  meafure  to  which  we  allude. 
We  rejoiced  to  fee,  in  the  laft  fession  of  Parliament,  a  difpostion, 
to  renew,  upon  this  occasion,  the  momentuos  quellion  of  the  slave 
trade.  We  sincerely  hope  once  more  to  behold  the  fame  fplen- 
did  talents  marshalled  in  the  caufe  of  humanity  and  found  policy, 
which  formerly  almofl  rendered  it  triumphant ;  and  we  expect  to 
find  that  great  flatefman,  who  fo  eminently  diflinguished  himfelf 
upon  all  :he  former  difcussions  of  the  queftion  in  opposition  to 
his  own  perfonal  intereft,  now  dedicate  a  part  of  his  leifure  to  a 
conteft,  in  every  way  fo  worthy  of  his  powers.  If,  to  this  ob- 
ject, he  shall  devote  fo  much  of  his  time  as  the  *  Catholic  eman- 
cipation '  does  not  occupy,  his  country  wiH  have  lefs  reason  to 
regret  his  retirement  from  office  :  and  if  his  disinterefled  efforts 
in  tiiefe  two  great  caufes  shall  be  crowned  with  fuccefs,  we 
may  almost  be  consoled  for  his  failure  in  fubdumg  the  enemies 
of  monarchical  government,  and  maintaining  the  ancient  balance 
of  Europe. — *  /  decus  !    I  nostrum  !    melioribus  ute  efatis? 

Art.  XXVIII.  si  Treatife  on  the  Means  of  Purifying  Inf  ed  sir  of 
Preventing  Contagion  and  sin  <f}i>  g  its  Progrtfs.  By  L.  B.  Guyton, 
Morveau.  Translated  from  the  French  by  R.  Hall,  M.  D.  London, 
Pp^  248.  Oftavo.       !  .  Hurit     Paternofter  row.     1802. 

}N  a  preliminary  difcourfe  prefixed  to  this  treatife,  the  learned 
author  mentions  fome  of  the  circumstances  which  at  different 
times  had  directed  his  attention  to  the  means  of  destroying  con- 
tagion. The  z.eal  and  perfevering  afsiduity  with  which  he  has 
prolecuted  his  inquiries  into  this  interefting  fubject,  are  highly 
meritorious  ;  and  it  must  be  matter  of  no  fmall  furprife  to  his 
readers,  to  learn,  that  his  benevolent  exertions  have  hitherto  ex- 
cited little  public  attention  in  France.  The  following  paragraphs, 
while  they  evince  the  patriotifm  of  the  author,  explain  fufficienU 
ly  the  object  of  the  prefent  publication. 

1  Upwards  of  twenty-five  years  have  elafed  fince  I  publiflied  a  pro- 
cefs  for  purifying  air  impregnated  with  putrid  and  contagious  exhala- 
tions.    Two  well  authenticated  and  deciiive  experiments  attefted  its 

effieacv, 
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efficacy.  It  was  adjudged  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  be  the  moft 
effectual  of  any  that  could  be  employed.  I  have  not  neglecled,  in  cafes 
evidently  contagious,  which  have,  unfortunately,  been  but  too  frequent, 
to  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  Government.  In  a  word,  foreign- 
ers have  publifhed  accounts  of  the  beneficial  effects  which  have  refiilt- 
ed  from  its  employment ;  yet,  in  France,  it  ftill  remains  almoft  unknown 
to  the  majority  of  thofe  who  ought  to  practife  it  for  their  own  fccurity. 
The  periodical  journals  daily  inform  us  of  the  mortality  of  our  hofpi- 
tals,  which  carries  off  both  the  patients  and  their  medical  attendants  ; 
neverthelefs,  among  the  means  employed  to  check  the  proorefs  of  this 
fcourge,  fumigation  by  the  mineral  acids  is  not  fo  much  as  named  : 
And  notwithstanding  the  inflrutlion  pubiilhed  by  the  Board  of  Health, 
we  have  not  yet  had  a  fingle  report  of  the  meaiures  taken  to  carry  it 
into  execution,  nor  of  the  effecls  from  them. 

1  If  there  exift  any  hope  of  removing  that  carelefs  indifference  which 
ftill  abandons,  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  practice,  an  objecl:  fo  import- 
ant as  the  prefervation  of  human  life,  it  is  doubtlefs  to  be  found  in 
offering  a  more  profound  difcuflion  of  the  fubjecl  to  thofe  who  are  ca- 
pable of  forming  a  decifion  from  principles ;  and  in  fixing,  by  an  ag- 
gregate of  the  moll  refpeftable  teftimonies,  the  opinion  of  thofe  Who 
are  to  be  perfuaded  only  by  example,  and  who  cannot  proceed  but  in 
the  trammels  of  imitation. — Such  is  the  propofed  objecl  of  this  under- 
taking.* 

The  author  divides  his  treatife  into  four  parts.  The  first  con- 
tains a  concise  narrative  of  the  first  trials  of  fumigation  with  mu- 
riatic acid.  From  this  narrative  it  appears,  that  in  the  Winter  of 
the  year  1773,  the  air  in  one  of  the  principal  churches  in  Dijon 
was  fo  much  contaminated  by  the  putrid  effluvia  emitted  from 
dead  bodies  lodged  during  an  intenfe  frost  in  its  fepulchral  vaults, 
that  it  became  necessary  to  shut  up  the  church.  Various  unfuc- 
cefsful  attempts  were  made  to  purify  the  air,  by  the  detonation 
of  nitre,  by  fumigations  with  vinegar,  and  by  burning  in  it  per- 
fumes and  other  odoriferous  substances.  It  was  at  this  period 
that  Morveau  was  confulted,  and  first  carried  into  execution  his 
procefs  for  purifying  air  impregnated  with  putrid  effluvia,  by  the 
vapours  of  the  muratic  acid.  The  doors  and  windows  of  the 
church  being  carefully  shut  up,  the  vapours  of  this  acid  were 
difen gaged  from  common  fait,  by  pouring  on  it  a  quantity  of 
fulphuric  acid.  The  experiment  fucceeded  completely  ;  for,  the 
day  after  the  fumigation,  not  the  slightest  vestige  of  any  offensive 
odour  could  be  perceived. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fame  year,  an  infectious  fever  had 
appeared  in  the  prifons  of  Dijon,  and  had  proved  fatal  to  up- 
wards of  thirty  perfons,  when  Morveau  was  again  requested  to 
fuperintend  the  execution  of  a  similar  procefs,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly performed  with  the  greatest  fuccefs.     Morveau,  in 

thefe 
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thefe  fumigations,  was  led  to  employ  the  muriatic  acid,  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  tendency  which  it  has  to  unite  with,  and  to 
neutralize  ammoniac,  a  fubstance  generated  during  the  putrefac- 
tion of  animal  matters,  and  which  he  regarded  as  the  vehicle  of 
contagion. 

Part  Second,  which  contains  an  account  of  the  experiments 
nude  by  foreigners,  respecting  the  purification  of  air  by  fumiga- 
tion with  the  mineral  acids,  consists  chiefly  of  extracts  from  the 
very  interesting  account  given  by  Mr  Menzies,  of  the  experi- 
ments with  the  fumes  of  the  nitrous  acid,  which  he  made 
on  board  of  the  Union  hofpital-ship  at  Sheerness,  in  1795, 
under  the  particular  direction  of  Dr  Carmichael  Smyth.  It 
is  not  our  province,  nor  are  we  called  upon,  by  any  thing 
in  the  prefent  narrative,  to  decide  upon  the  precife  decree  of 
merit  that  refpectively  belongs  to  each  of  thefe  gentlemen,  for 
the  efforts  which,  at  very  different  periods  of  time,  they  have 
made  to  difcover  an  eafy  and  expeditious  mode  of  deftroying 
contagion.  It  has  been  insinuated,  that  the  propofal  for  acid 
fumigations  originated,  exclusively,  with  Morveau  ;  and,  that  all 
the  fubfequent  improvements  in  their  ufe,  are  mere  modifications 
of  the  procefs  which  he  was  the  firfl  to  employ.  We  confefs, 
however,  that  we  are  inclined  to  entertain  a  different  opinion 
The  firfl  hint  for  the  employment  of  the  muriatic  acid,  to  puri- 
fy vitiated  air,  feems  to  have  been  given  by  Dr  James  Johnftone 
of  Worcefter,  fo  early  as  the  year  1758 ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  ufe  was  ever  made  of  this  acid,  in  the  way  of  fumi- 
gation, before  the  experiments  performed  by  Morveau  in  the 
church  and  prifons  of  Dijon.  It  is  obvious,  from  the  account 
which  Dr  Smyth  has  given  of  the  jail-diftemper  which  prevailed 
at  Winchefter  in  178c,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  have  employ- 
ed the  vapours  of  the  nitric  acid,  for  purifying  the  air  of  the 
hofpital  wards ;  but  the  miftake  he  committed,  in  fupposing 
that  thefe  vapours  were  to  be  difengaged  by  the  deflagration  of 
nitre,  proves  inconteftibly,  that  the  nitrous  acid  had  no  share  in 
the  very  beneficial  effects  which  his  zeal  and  exertions  had,  by 
other  means,  produced.  Had  Dr  Smyth  been  acquainted  with  the 
account  given  by  Morveau,  of  his  procefs  in  the  Journal  de  Phy- 
sique, it  would  have  been  impofsible  for  him  to  have  committed 
that  miftake  j  since  he  mull  have  known,  that  the  nitrous  acid  is 
decompofed  during  the  deflagration  of  nitre  ;  and  that,  in  puri- 
fying the  air  of  the  hofpital,  the  procefs,  which  he  employed, 
could  produce  no  other  than  a  mechanical  effect.  We  are  the 
more  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  from  obferving,  that  Dr  Smyth 
does  not  appear  to  have  known  *  that  Morveau  had  exprefsly 
mentioned  the  nitrous  acid,  in  his  account,  as  a  fubftance,  which, 

had 

*   See  his  Defcription  of  Jail  Diftemp^r,  p.  203. 
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had  it  been  ufed,  muft  have  produced  effects  more  powerful  than 
thofe  of  the  vinegar  employed. 

Part  Third  isentitled,  Reftertior'ton  theejfectr  of  acid furrn gatlonj , 
and  the  opinion:  delivered  on  that  snhject.  In  this  treatife,  Morveau 
rmly  considers  contagious  efHuvia  as  the  refult  of  the  pu- 
trefaction of  animal  fubftances,  and  the  foetid  fmell  a3  a  teft 
of  their  prefence.  This  is  a  principle  which  p  n 
of  BSJ  wor  ir  opinion,   vitiates  the  greater   part   of 

the  experiments   which  he  has  made,  and   the  re;-: 
he  has  employed.     It  is  a  principle,   certainly,  which   ought  not 
to  have  been  afsumed,  unlefs  after  a  very  full 
The  experiment:  which    our   author   has   made,   to  dif  . 
principles  communicated  to  the   air,  and  t.  .  that 

fluid  itfeK  undergoes  by  sniwsJ  fnh  nitre- 

faction,  are  fufficiently  curious,  and  feem  highly  worthy  of   tl 
attention  oi  nift  ;   but  we  have  jtl  to  learn  what  relation 

they  have  to  the  fuhject  our  author  was  engaged  in  prefect, 
and  what  light  they  can  po&ibly  throw  on' the  nature  of  conta- 
gion. Till  the  identity  of  putrid  and  eontagmui  exha] 
fully  established,  we  cannot  reafonably  infer,  that  acid  fumiga- 
tion will  dtftroy  contagion,  merely  from  Iroying  foetid 
exhalations.  But  fo  far  13  febrile  miafm  from  having  a  putrid 
fmell,  that  it  1  to  have  any  fensible  fmell  whatever  ; 
and  the  fame,  we  believe,  may  be 

matter  of  rue,  of  fmall-pox,  of  a  apt  of 

every  other  contagions  diforder.  Jt  is  true,  we  are  ignorant  of 
the  nature  of  thefe  poifons  ;  but  experience  and  analogy  appear 
to  concur  in  proving,  that,  fo  far  from  arising  from  putrefaction, 
their  infectious  qualitit-3  are  destroyed  by  the  affinities  which 
prevail  in  that  pros  examples  which  our  author  adduces, 

of  malignant  fever  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  from 

the  putrefaction  of  animal  'able  ful  re  of  too 

vague  a  nature  to  form   the  foundation  of  any  rational  opinion. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  as,  that  of  the  plague  occurring  at  Ve 
from  the  exhalations  of  putrid  fish  ;  and  a  malignant  fever,  at 
Delft,  in  Holland,  from  the  stench  of  putrid  cabbage  ;  are  too 
ridiculous  to  defer  ve  a  :  consideration.    It  was  not  without 

:  degree  of  furprife  that  we  found  them  quoted  as  illu3tra- 
of  hi,  doctrine,  by  a  man  of  our  author's  information  and 
difcernment. 

rveau  refutes,  by  very  decisive  experiments,  the  error  into 
which  Dr  Smyth,  relying  on  the  information  of  Mr  Keir,  had 
fallen,  of  fupposing  that  the  air  of  an  apartment  was  rendered 
Cater,  or  had  oxygen  gas  added  to  it  during  the  difengagement 
of  the  nitrous  vapours ;  and  pro.es,  by  experiments  equally  well 
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contrived  and  decifive,  the  fuperior  expanfibility  of  the  vapours 
of  the  muriatic  to  thofe  of  the  nitric  acid. 

In   the   coutfe   of   tin's   inveftigation,   he   is   gradually   led   to 
abandon,   in   feme   meafure,   the   ufe  of  the   common   muriatic 
acid,   and    to    truft,   for    the    deftruction    it    contagion,   to   the 
more  powerful   agency    of   the   oxygenated    mam  tic    acid   gas. 
The  ufe  of  this  acid,  in  the  way  of  fumigation,  had  been  fug- 
gefted  many  years  ago  in  France-,  but  it  was  iirll  introduced  into 
practice,  in  the  large  wards  of  an  hofpital,  by  Mr  Cruickfl 
of  Woolwich.     Morveau  has  difcovered  a  method  of  procuring 
this  acid  gas,  which  laves  the  operator  the  trouble  of  diftill 
It  confifts  in  adding  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  muriatic 
as  it  is  ufually  termed,  nitro-muriatic  acid,  to  the  black  oxyd  of 
manganefe. 

Towards  the  conclufion  of  this  part  of  his  treatife,  Morveau 
enters  into  a  long  differtation  on  the  medicinal  effects  of  o\ 
and  of  the  prefervative  and  contagious  powe;s  of  the  fubttances 
which  contain  this  principle,  either  in  a  large  proportion,  or  in 
a  ftate  of  loofe  combination.  1  he  operation  of  medicines  upon 
the  human  body,  has  hitherto  been  eonfulered  as  a  fubject  in- 
volved in  great,  if  not  impenetrable  obfeurity;  but  this  obfeurity 
vaniflies  before  the  prophetic  eye  of  our  author;  and  difficulties, 
which  had  formerly  perplexed  the  moft  intelligent  phyiiciaus, 
admit  of  an  eafy  folution,  from  the  well  known  and  powerful 
affinitities  of  oxygen. 

•  Of  all  the  principles  (p.  145.)  hitherto  known,  oxygen  is  the  moft 
fimple,  the  moll  a&ive,  and  that  which  changes,  moll  completely,  the 
fcnfible  characters,  and  intrinfic  properties,  of  all  bodies.  And  (hall  it 
then  be  inefficient  in  diforders  !  What,  then,  is  it,  which  coriftttutes 
the  curative  virtue,  that  phyiical  action  of  medicines,  which  phyiiciaus 
have,  with  reafon,  called  occult,  fince  they  could  only  judge  of  it  fioni 
experiment  and  obfervation,  unlets  it  is  a  change  of  combinations  pro- 
duced by  affinities  ? 

'  This  occult  action,  faid  the  celebrated  Venel  f,  forty  years  age, 
«'/'//  be  found  to  be  ihemical,  if  it  Jkoft  ever  be  difcovered.  What  he  pre- 
dicted, has  been  already  tuliilled  in  part,  with  regard  to  oxygen.  It  is 
not  a  theory  ;  it  is  the  evidence  of  facts,  which  has  demonlhated,  that 
oxygenated  fubftances  arc  medicinal,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  which  they  contain,  and  the  facility  with  which  they  give  it 
out  to  animal  matters ;  fo  that,  in  the  very  txtenfive  fcale  of  medicinal 
agents,  from  the  flight  eft  alterative  to  the  moft  powerful  cerroiivc, 
this  circumftance  alone  denotes  all  the  degrees,  and  explains  all  the 
differences. 

Q_  After 
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After  having  proved,  by  a  diffidently  large  enumeration  of 
facts,  that  oxygen  coagulates  the  ferum  of  the  blood,  cures  lues, 
kills  the  itch,  improves  the  appearance  of  cancerous  ulcers,  and 
fufpends  diarrhoea  during  the  laft  flage  of  confumption  •,  our 
author  concludes  his  account  of  its  virtues,  with  the  following 
paragraphs,  which  evince  how  well  qualified  he  is,  to  be  the 
herald  of  pneumatic  medicine. 

*  I  conceive  (p.  190.)  that  I  have  collected  a  fuffieient  number  of 
facts  and  teltimonies,  to  eflablifh,  beyond  the  pofllbility  of  doubt,  that 
oxvgen,  and  the  fubftmces  capable  of  being  ufed  as  vehicles  for  this 
principle,  in  a  ftate  favourable  to  new  combinations,  really  excites  the 
action  of  life,  augments  the  heat,  re-invigorates  the  powers,  awakens 
the  fenlibility  of  the  organs,  and  thus  imparts  to  all  the  movements, 
that  regularity  which  preferves  order  in  the  different  functions  of  the  a- 
nimal  ceconomy.  ' 

And  again,  p.  195. 

*  Thus  it  appears,  that  oxygen,  and  particularly  the  gazeous  oxy- 
genants,  evidently  produce  two  effects,  of  the  fame  tendency ;  exercis- 
ing, upon  the  contagious  miafmata,  an  affinity,  by  which  they  are  de- 
compofed,  and  aiding  nature  in  refilling  that  afllmulative  power  which 
renders  them  dangerous.  When  employed  in  fuffieient  quantity,  and 
in  a  ftate  of  expanfion  capable  of  filling  a  large  fpace,  they  correct  in- 
fected air,  and  deftroy  the  principle  of  contagion.  This  is  the  obje.°. 
of  the  fumigations  with  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid.  Should  fome 
noxious  particles  efcape  its  chemical  action  ;  fhould  the  means  neceffary 
to  perform  this  procefs  be  wanting  ;  or,  in  fhort,  fhould  the  danger 
not  be  fo  alarming,  as  to  enjoin  thefe  extraordinary  precautions,  it  may, 
in  fach  cafes,  be  ufed  as  a  prefervative. ' 

After  this  long,  but  curious  digreJion,  our  author  again  re- 
fumes  his  fubject,  by  ftating  the  following  important  queftion — 
Are  the  fame  means  applicable  in  the  different  fpecies  of  contagion  ? 
Previous  to  the  complete  folution  of  this  queftion,  it  was  necef- 
fary to  afcertain,  what  it  is  that  conftitutes  the  principle  of  con- 
tagion. We  doubt  not  but  our  readers  will  be  greatly  inftruct- 
ed  by  the  information  contained  in  the  following  paragraph. 

*  It  is  no  longer  (p  208.)  an  unknown  fubftance,  a  new  element, 
which  impreffes  its  character  upon  contagious  poilcns  ;  it  is  nothing 
elfe  than  an  increafed  activity  of  one  of  the  fimple  principle?,  which  fo' 
much  abound  in  all  animal  fubftances.  It  is  therefore  unneceffary  to  in- 
quire any  farther  into  the  origin  of  this  increafed  activity  :  it  may  be 
naturally  explained  by  the  familiar  rule,  that  the  more  free  the  bodies 
are  which  have  an  affinity  for  each  other,  the  more  powerful  is  the  affi- 
nity ;  and,  by  an  example  no  lefs  aflonifhing,  the  meafure  of  this  power 
is  to  be  found  in  the  union  of  the  two  fimultaneous  conditions  of  con- 
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denfation  and  weak  combination.  It  is  therefore  extremely  probable, 
that  it  is  azot  condenfed,  but  at  the  fame  time  (lightly  attached,  which 
forms  the  principal  character  of  all  contagious  poifons  ;  that  they  be- 
come fpectfic,  from  the  particular  nature,  and  different  proportions  of 
the  fubftances  which  ferve  as  their  vehicle  ;  but  that  their  grand  energy 
is,  in  every  inftance,  the  necefTary  refult  of  the  action  of  this  principle, 
in  a  ftate  hitherto  but  little  known  : — in  a  word,  that  it  depends  upon  a 
real  fuperaxotation.  * 

Thofe  who  have  been  able  to  follow  the  author  through  this 
fomewhat  intricate  explanation,  will  doubtlefs  be  difpofed  to  a- 
gree  with  him  in  the  opinion,  that  '  ihould  new  inquiries  tend  to 
give  this  folution  that  complete  proof  which  we  have  reafon  to 
expect  from  every  thing  that  we  already  know  of  the  refults  of  the 
animal  analyfis,  the  products  of  putrefaction,  the  formation  of 
ammoniac  and  putrefaction,  nothing  farther  will  be  wanting  to 
eftablifh  a  folid  theory  reflecting  the  fuccefsful  action  of  oxygen- 
ants  in  every  cafe  of  contagion.  '  By  reafoning  upon  thefe  prin- 
ciples, our  author  difcovers,  that  the  means  by  which  contagion 
is  to  be  deftroyed,  are  as  fimple  and  obvious,  as  the  theory  by 
which  he  has  accounted  for  its  production, 

'  If,  then,  (fpeaking  of  contagion,  p.  206.)  it  is  a  compound  fub= 
ilance,  the  elements  of  which  arc  collected  by  the  animal  organization, 
it  muft  be  fubject  to  the  ffbmmon  law  of  all  animal  products.  It  is  im- 
poffible  that  it  mould  refill  combuftion  :  and  fuch,  we  have  feen,  was 
the  refult  of  the  action  of  oxygen  and  the  muriatic  acid  gas,  which 
feems  to  direct  the  whole  mafs  of  the  oxygen  it  contains  upon  all  the 
bodies  fubject  to  its  affinities.  ' 

P.  221.  *  Thus,  the  application  of  principles  the  mod  evident; 
the  refults  of  experiments  the  moft  deciiive  ;  the  confequences  of  ob- 
fervations  drawn  from  the  moft  authentic  fources ;  all  concur  to  efta- 
blifh this  general  conclufion.  If  the  air,  which  fupports  animal  heat 
and  life,  fometimes  becomes  the  fource  of  the  moft  cruel  maladies, 
from  the  miafmata  with  which  it  is  charged  ;  if,  at  a  certain  ftage  of 
putrefaction  of  the  animal  fluids,  there  is  generated  contagious  virus — - 
the  germ  of  peftilence  :  cur  progrefs  in  the  ftudy  of  nature  has  placed 
prefervatives  at  our  difpofal — aeriform  fluids,  which  reliore  to  the  air 
its  falubrity — agents  fufficiently  powerful  to  deprive  thefe  deftructive 
germs  of  all  power  of  developement.  Such  are  the  properties  of  oxygen, 
of  fuper-oxygenants,  of  acid  fumigations,  and,  above  all,  of  oxygenat- 
ed muriatic  acid  gas. ' 

Part  Fourth  contains  an  enumeration  of  the  prefervative  and  an- 
-  ti-contagious  agents,  and  remarks  on  the  manner  in  ivhich  they  JJjould 
be  employed.  We  ihall  give  the  bare  refults,  without  any  commen- 
tary. Our  readers,  however,  will  recollect,  that  the  anti-con- 
tagious powers  of  thefe  agents  have  been  eftimated  from  their 
effe&s  in  deftroying  putrid  or  foetid  exhalations. 

dj,  Watery 
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Water,  cold  or  warm,  carries  off,  by  ablution,  contagious  mat- 
ters ;  it  weakens,  but  does  not  decompofe  them. 

Lime  decompofes  animal  fubilances  before  putrefaction,  and 
abforbs  carbonic  acid  ;  but  produces  little  change  on  putrid  o- 
dours. 

T3ie  comhujlicn  of  refinous,  and  other  odoriferous  fubflances,  only 
marks,  for  a  moment,  the  contagious  odours  which  float  in  the 
atmofphere. 

Fires  may  occafion  currents  in  the  air,  but  can  only  decompofe 
the  contagious  matters  which  come  within  the  fphere  of  their  ac- 
tivity. 

Gunpowder,  like  common  fire,  produces  only  a  mechanical  ef- 
fea. 

Vinegar  does  very  well  for  purifying  fubilances  which  admit 
of  being  immeried  in  it ;  but  it  is  neither  fufficiently  volatile  nor 
powerful,  to  be  employed,  with  advantage,  in  large  apartments. 

The  mineral  acids  check  both  vegetable  and  animal  fermenta- 
tion, and  are  capable  of  deftroying  contagious  virus.  The  fulphuric 
acid  is  the  leaf!  proper,  on  account  of  its  fixity.  The  vapours 
of  the  nitric  acid  are  not  eafily  diffufed  through  any  large  fpace, 
and  are  eafily  condenfible.  The  muriatic  acid,  from  its  prodi- 
gious expanfibility,  is  the  moil  advantageous  j  but  it  is  the  c.vy- 
genated  muriatic  acid  gas  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  moil 
certain  prefervative  from  contagion.  Morveau  mentions,  that  the 
oxygenated  muriat  of  tin  had  been  propofed  by  Vicz  d'Azyr, 
in  1 780,  as  a  prefervative  from  the  danger  attending  on  exhu- 
mations. But,  for  a  more  particular  delcription  of  the  preferva- 
tive and  anti-contagious  proceffes,  we  muft  refer  to  the  treani.: 
irfelf.  Morveau,  we  may  add,  fuggeils  feveral  improvements  and 
cautions  in  the  ufe  of  the  procefs  followed  by  Mr  Cruickfhanks. 

In  taking  our  leave  of  this  treatiie,  we  feel  that  we  may  be 
fubjected  to  fome  cenfure,  for  the  freedom  of  the  preceding  re- 
marks. The  very  copious  extracts  which  we  have  given,  will 
fecure  us,  we  trufl,  from  the  imputation  of  having  wilfully  mif- 
reprefented  the  fa£ls,  opinions,  and  reafonings,  which  it  contains. 
Notwithilar.ding  the  unremitting  attention  Morveau  appears  to 
have  given  to  this  inquiry,  and  the  great  variety  of  materials 
which  he  has  accumulated  in  his  work,  a  regard  for  truth  obliges 
us  to  declare,  that  we  have  found  in  it  a  much  leis  profound  dif- 
cuffion  of  the  fubjecl,  than,  from  the  well-known  talents  and  in- 
formation of  the  author,  we  were  prepared  to  expe£l.  We  fpeak 
of  the  execution,  not  of  the  objecx,  of  this  work.  It  is  impoifible 
not  to  applaud  the  motives  which  have  induced  the  author  to 
give  it  to  the  public.  We  trufl  that  the  ccndu£l  of  the  Britifh 
Parliament,  by  rewarding,   in   this  country,  exertions   fimilar  to 

thofe 
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thofe  of  Morveau  in  France,  will  operate  as  an  example  to  the 
rulers  of  that  country,  and  induce  them  to  confer  fome  mark  of 
national  approbation  on  that  learned  individual,  who  has  an  un- 
doubted claim  to  the  merit  of  having  been  the  firft  to  employ 
acid  fumigations  in  destroying  putrid  and  contagious  exhalations. 
The  benefits  of  the  practice,  we  believe,  are  afcertained  beyond 
all  pollibility  of  question  ;  and  the  gratitude  that  is  due  for  its 
introduction,  fhould  not  be  diminished,  by  any  confideration  of 
the  errors  that  may  be  involved  in  the  Statement  of  the  theory. 


Art.  XXIX.  A  Letter  to  Dr  Peniva!  on  the  Prevention  of  Infe&ious 
Fevers  ;  and  an  Addrefs  to  the  College  of  Phyficians  at  Philadelphia, 
on  the  Prevention  of  the  American  Peftilence.  By  John  Haygarth, 
M.  D.     Cadel  &  Davies.      London.      iSoi.      8vo.     pp.  188. 

HPhe  author  of  this  letter  has  been  long  favourably  known  to 
•*•  the  public,  by  his  valuable  writings  on  fmall-pox ;  and 
though  the  difcoveries  of  Dr  Jenner,  with  regard  to  the  vaccine 
inoculation,  may  have,  in  fome  degree,  fuperfeded  his  former  la- 
bours, we  are  happy  to  perceive  he  ftill  continues,  with  undimi- 
nished ardour,  to  carry  on  the  warfare  he  had  commenced  ;  and 
to  meditate,  in  the  prefent  work,  a  new,  and,  we  hope,  not  un- 
fuccefsful  blow,  at  that  many-headed  monfter  contagion.  From 
this  letter  it  appears,  that,  while  Morveau  was  engaged  in  an  at- 
tempt to  fubdue  the  malignity  of  all  peftilential  exhalations,  by 
the  Short  and  efficacious  methods  which  chymiftry  affords,  this 
intelligent  phyfician  was  no  lefs  ufefully  employed,  in  investi- 
gating the  nature  of  febrile  contagion,  in  fo  far  as  regards  the 
laws  by  which  it  is  communicated,  and  the  means  by  which  it 
may  be  prevented.  Such  of  our  readers  as  are  already  acquaint- 
ed with  the  outlines  of  Dr  Haygarth's  Inquiry  with  regard  to 
the  fmall-pox,  and  of  his  Plan  to  exterminate  that  diforder,  will 
enter  readily  into  the  train  of  investigation,  which  he  has  pur- 
fued  in  the  prefent  publication. 

This  letter  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  firft,  the  author 
lays  down,  and  endeavours  to  illustrate,  certain  preliminary  prin- 
ciples, from  which,  in  the  Second  part,  he  deduces  a  number  of 
practical  conclufions. 

The  facts,  or  cafes,  upon  which  the  whole  of  the  reafoning  in 
this  letter  is  founded,  are  exhibited  in  the  form  of  tables.  In 
thefe  tables,  the  number  of  families  infecled,  the  patient's  name, 
the  date  when  attacked  by  fever,  the  date  when  Sever  began  after 
being  expofed  to  infection,  the  number  in  the  family  infected, 
and  the  number  which  remained  uninfected,  are  marked  in  fepa- 
rute  columns.     This  fynoptical  mode  of  recording  and  exhibiting 

Q^  3  cafes 
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cafes  in  an  nquiry  of  this  fort,  is  attended  with  many  advantages  : 
While  it  abridges  the  labour  of  the  obferver,  it  brings  within  a 
narrower  and  more  diftinct  field  of  view  the  numerous  facts, 
which,  in  narration,  muft  have  extended  over  many  pages.  The 
fails,  which  thefe  tables  contain,  appear  to  have  been  obferved 
with  great  accuracy  ;  but  we  are  doubtful,  whether  they  are  fuf- 
ficiently  numerous,  to  warrant  conclufions  fo  very  general,  as 
thofe  which  our  author  has  deduced  from  them. 

In  this  inquiry,  Dr  Haygarth,  very  properly,  in  our  opinion, 
takes  it  for  granted,  that  fever  is  an  infectious  difeafe.  In  the 
prefent  (late  of  medical  knowledge,  indeed,  it  would  not,  we 
conceive,  be  at  all  more  abfurd  to  deny  the  exiftence  of  fever  al- 
together, than  to  maintain  that  it  is  not  propagated  by  contagion. 

The  proportion  of  perfons  fufceptible  of  febrile  infection,  as 
calculated  from  the  data  contained  in  the  tables,  is  much  greater 
than,  we  believe,  had  been  commonly  fufpected.  From  the  facts 
there  recorded,  it  would  feem  that  not  more  than  one  perfon  in 
twenty-three  efcape,  of  thofe  who  have  been  fufheiently  expofed 
to  the  action  of  the  contagion. 

*  The  fame  mode  of  i-eafoning  (p.  33.)  as  was  fuccefsfully  employ- 
ed in  the  inquiry  how  to  prevent  the  fmall-pox,  may  be  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  prefent  queftion.  It  was  there  calculated  upon  the  datum, 
that  only  one  perfon  in  twenty  is  naturally  exempted  from  the  diftem- 
per :  that  if  two  together  have  efcaped,  the  probability  that  they  were 
never  both  expofed  to  an  infe&ious  quantity  of  the  poifon,  is  above  400 
to  1  ;  if  three  in  a  family  have  efcaped,  above  8000  to  1.  ' — «  If  all 
the  cafes  (p.  35.)  in  fucceffion,  where  perfons  have  breathed  the  air  of 
the  chamber  of  a  patient  ill  of  a  contagious  fever,  and  yet  have  efcaped 
infection,  were  eftimated  in  this  mode  of  calculation,  the  chances  would 
be,  not  only  of  thoufands,  but  of  millions,  indeed  many  millions  to  one, 
that  fuch  perfons  had  not  been  expofed  to  an  infectious  dofe  of  the 
poifon. ' 

In  propofing  to  afcertain  the  quantity  of  febrile  poifon  necef- 
fary  to  produce  infection,  Dr  Haygarth  remarks,  p.  36 — 

'  In  this  whole  inveftigation,  you  will,  I  am  certain,  keep  in  mind 
one  medical  truth — it  cannot  be  called  a  theory,  a  term  often  applied  to 
doubtful  difquifitions — the  larger  the  dofe  of  a  poifon  or  drug,  the  great- 
er, in  general,  is  the  effect  which  it  produces, '  &c. 

The  illuftration  is  ingenious,  we  confefs ;  but  we  are  ignorant 
how  far  we  may  fafely  truft  to  it,  in  explaining  the  operation  of 
contagious  poifons.  If  the  principle  contended  for  by  Dr  Hay- 
garth were  admitted,  would  it  not  follow,  that  the  violence  of 
an  infectious  difeafe  muft  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  the  poifon  introduced  into  the  fyftem  ?     Would  not,  for 
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inftance,  the  malignity  of  the  cafual  fmall-pox  always  correfpond 
with  the  quantity  of  the  poilbu  applied  ?  and,  would  not  the 
number  of  puftules,  in  the  inoculated  fmall-pox,  bear  always  a 
definite  proportion  to  the  number  and  fize  of  the  punctures 
which  had  been  made,  and  the  quantity  of  inoculating  matter 
introduced  ?  In  reafoning  from  analogy,  we  are  frequently  ex- 
pofed  to  many  unknown  fources  of  fallacy  ;  and  we  are  never 
more  in  danger  of  being  deceived,  than  when  we  attempt  to  ex- 
plain one  obfcure  fubject  by  another. 

The  fphere  of  infection  appears  to  extend  only  to  a  very  fmall 
diftance  from  the  body  of  a  patient  affected  with  fever. 

*  In  1777,  I  began  (p.  8.)  to  afcertain,  by  clinical  obfervations,  ac- 
cording to  what  law  the  variolous  infection,  and,  in  1780  and  1781,  ac- 
cording to  what  law  the  febrile  infection,  is  propagated.  I  found,  that 
the  pernicious  effects  of  the  variolous  miafm  were  limited  to  a  very  nar- 
row fphere.  In  the  open  air,  and  in  moderate  cafes,  I  difcovered  that 
the  infectious  diRance  does  not  exceed  half  a  yard.  Hence,  it  is  pro- 
bable, that,  even  when  the  diftemper  is  malignant,  the  infectious  influ- 
ence extends  but  to  a  few  yards  from  the  poifon.  I  foon  alfo  difcover- 
ed,  that  the  contagion  of  fevers  was  confined  to  a  much  narrower  fphere. 
Upon  thefe  principles,  which  it  is  the  main  purpofe  of  this  letter  to  ex- 
plain and  eftablifli,  1  difcerned  the  fafety  and  wifdom  of  admitting  fever 
patients  into  feparate  wards  of  the  Chetter  Infirmary  itfelf,  inltead  of  an 
adjoining  building,  as  I  had  propofed  in  1774.  ' 

This  is  a  principle  which  we  mould  be  glad  to  fee  fully  efta- 
blifhed,  as  it  would  fave  ourfelves  and  others  from  many  anxieties, 
which  perhaps  are  groundlefs,  and  dangers  which  exift  only  in 
imagination.  We  muff,  regret,  therefore,  that  the  author  has 
not  given  a  more  ample  detail  of  the  facts  upon  which  an  opi- 
nion of  fo  much  practical  importance  is  founded  ;  as  it  does  not 
feem  to  follow  from  the  facts  Hated  in  the  tables,  nor  indeed  to 
be  directly  deducible  from  any  thing  contained  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  letter. 

The  infection  communicated  to  feverai  perfons  at  the  Old 
Bailey  in  May  1750,  by  prifoners  who  had  not  the  fever  them- 
felves,  and  who  were  placed,  during  the  whole  time  they  were 
in  court,  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  thofe  who  received  the 
infection,  feems  to  have  occurred  to  Dr  Haygarth,  as  an  objection 
to  the  opinion,  that  febrile  contagion  operates  only  within  a  very 
narrow  fphere  :  But  he  endeavours  to  evade  the  force  of  this  ob- 
jection, by  fuppofmg,  that  the  febrile  poifon  is  infectious  at  a 
greater  diftance  than  ufual,  in  air  which  has  been  vitiated  by  the 
refpiration  of  a  number  of  perfons  crowded  together.  The 
production  of  fever,  in  thefe  cafes,  therefore,  he  regards  as  an 
exception  to  the  law  ufually  followed  by  nature  in  the  propagation 
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of  contagion.  We  are  not  prepared  to  controvert  the  hypothefis 
by  which  Dr  Haygarth  folves  the  difEculty  ;  but,  upon  a  fubjecT: 
fo  obfeure  in  its  own  nature,  as  the  propagation  of  contagion, 
we  fhoukl  feel  more  indebted  to  the  Dodtor  for  an  accumulation 
of  new  fa£ts,  than  for  any  hypothetical  explanations,  however  in- 
genious. 

We  confefs  we  were  a  little  furprifed  to  find  Dr  Haygarth  de- 
nying (at  p.  54.),  in  fo  pofitive  and  unqualified  a  manner,  that 
the  clothes  of  vifitors,  &c.  expofed  to  febrile  miafms,  can  ever  ac- 
quire a  peftilential  quality,  fo  as  to  communicate  infection.  He 
refers,  in  proof  of  this  opinion,  to  his  Inquiry  and  Sketch.  We 
have  perufed  the  paflages  to  which  he  refers,  but  without  obtain- 
ing any  additional  information  on  the  fubject  of  febrile  contagion. 
We  happen  indeed  to  have  obferved,  very  lately,  two  unequivo- 
cal inftances,  in  which  fever  was  communicated  from  one  perfon 
to  another,  through  the  intervention  of  a  third,  who  himfelf  ne- 
ver had  any  fymptom  of  the  difeafe  ;  and  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  con- 
jecture in  what  way  the  poilbn  could  be  conveyed,  unlefs  by  the 
clothes.  In  one  of  the  inftances  to  which  we  refer,  it  was  con- 
veyed to  a  diftance  of  more  than  three  miles. 

From  the  invifibility  of  febrile  contagion,  our  author  argues, 
that  it  mult  be  diffolved  in,  and  not  merely  diffufed  through,  the 
air  ;  and  he  deduces,  from  that  opinion,  the  following  very  im- 
portant conclufion. 

*  If  the  febrile  miafms  (p.  57.)  be  diffolved  in  air,  and  attracted 
from  it  by  clothes,  they  could  not,  in  the  fame  circuviflances,  on  any 
known  principle,  be  again  attracted  from  clothes  by  air.  This  would 
be  contrary  to  the  law  of  elective  attraction,  which  is  as  well  founded 
as  any  in  natural  philofophy. ' 

This  argument,  which  is  intended  as  a  kind  of  demonftration 
of  the  impoffibility  of  infection  being  conveyed  from  air  to 
clothes,  and  from  clothes  to  air  again,  feems  to  be  fomewhat  in- 
confiftent  with  a  fuggeftion  contained  in  page  46 — 

'  It  may  be  a  fubject  of  confideration,  whether  the  mifchief  produced 
by  the  contagion  of  prifoners  in  a  court  of  juftice,  may  not  be  afcribed 
to  the  increafe  of  malignity  in  the  febrile  poifon,  when  it  has  long  lodged 
and  putrefied  in  dirty  clothes  and  confined  air.  ' 

The  propofition,  however,  as  ftated  by  our  author,  is  undoubt- 
edly true  ;  but  there  feems  to  be  an  unintentional  equivocation  in 
the  words  '  in  the  fame  circumjlances. '  The  laws  of  elective  at- 
traction, we  allow  lo  be  as  well  founded  as  any  in  natural  philo- 
fophy ;  but  we  deny  that  they  operate  in  the  manner  defcribed  by 
our  author.  Air  and  clothes  have  both,  by  hypothefis,  an  affini- 
ty for  the  matter  of  febrile  contagion.     If  clothes,  therefore,  be 
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immerfed  in  air  impregnated  with  this  fubftance,  they  will  im- 
bibe a  quantity  of  the  poifon,  greater  or  lefs,  indeed,  according  to 
the  refpedtive  affinities  of  the  clothes  and  the  air.  But  it  will  not 
follow,  from  any  law  of  elective  attraction  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, that  if  clothes,  thus  impregnated,  be  carried  into  a  frefh 
portion  of  air,  this  air  will  not  abforb  from  them  a  greater  or  lefs 
portion  of  the  poifon.  On  the  contrary,  we  maintain,  that  the 
poifon  will  pafs  from  the  air  to  the  clothes,  and  from  the  clothes 
to  the  air  again,  till  the  affinities  between  thefe  fubftances  are 
brought  to  an  equilibrium.  Water  and  common  air,  Dr  Hay- 
garth  muft  allow,  have  both  an  affinity  for  carbonic  acid ;  but, 
becaufe  water  abforbs  a  portion  of  this  acid  from  air  which  con- 
tains it  in  abundance,  are  we  warranted,  either  by  experiment  or 
observation,  to  maintain,  that  the  water  will  not,  in  any  circum- 
ftances,  impart  a  portion  of  the  acid  to  the  air  ?  We  are  igno- 
rant of  the  affinities  of  the  different  articles  of  drefs  for  febrile 
contagion.  There  may  be  fome  among  them,  for  any  thing  we 
know,  which  imbibe  it  in  a  large  quantity,  though  it  may  exift 
in  them  in  a  Mate  of  very  loofe  combination.  We  fubmit  to  Dr 
Haygarth,  whether  the  number  of  thofe,  who,  in  the  common 
intercourfe  of  Society,  catch  febrile  infection,  without  ever  com- 
ing into  contact  with  a  perfon  ill  of  fever,  or  without  being  able 
to  trace  the  way  in  which  the  infection  had  been  communicated, 
ought  not  to  induce  a  belief  that  the  contagion  is  often  conveyed 
by  clothes,  to  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  fouree  from  which 
it  originates. 

We  were  fomewhat  amufed  with  finding,  in  p.  58,  a  para- 
graph, bearing  this  very  Angular  title — Contagion  dangerous  at  a 
greater  diftance  than  fermenting  liquors  or  fre  ,•  nor  could  we 
well  conceive  what  the  principle  was  which  the  author  meant 
to  lay  down  and  illuftrate,  till  we  came  to  the  following  paf- 
fages  : 

*  But  there  is  another  theoretical  opinion,  delivered  on  the  credit  of 
a  phyfician,  whofe  memory  I  (hall  ever  hold  in  the  higheil  reverence, 
which  appears  to  me  fo  erroneous  and  fo  dangerous,  as  to  require  a  full 
refutation. 

'  I  received  the  following  intelligence  from  undoubted  authority.  A 
celebrated  profeflbr,  when  treating  upon  the  caufe  of  fever,  in  his  lectures 
on  the  practice  of  medicine,  expreffed  himfelf  in  the  following  manner — 
"  Contagion  is  a  matter  always  deriving  its  origin  from  the  human 
body.  It  has  been  imagined,  that  contagions  have  been  widely  diffufed 
in  the  atmofphere  ;  but  it  ha?  been  proved,  that  when  they  are  difnifed, 
and  at  a  diftance  from  their  fouree,  they  are  rendered  harrnlefs.  This  is. 
ilmilar  to  vapours  of  fermenting  liquors  and  ui  fire  ;  which,  near  to  their 
frjrce,  are  deflruclive  of  animal  life,  but,  at  a  fniall  diilarice,  become 
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innocent,  cither  by  mixture  or  diffufion.  This  appears  to  be  the  cafe  in 
contagion.  "  To  refute  this  very  dangerous  and  erroneous  doctrine,  it 
will  be  fufficient  to  remark,  that,  in  a  fmall,  clofe,  dirty  room,  neither 
a  common  fire,  nor  the  fermentation  of  beer,  has  any  fatal  or  even  per- 
nicious effect.  Whereas,  in  a  fituation  exactly  fimilar,  the  febrile  poifon 
infects  all  who  are  expofed,  except  about  one  in  twenty-three,  or  a  Hill 
lefs  proportion. ' 

We  apprehend  that  our  author  has  in  fome  degree  mifunder- 
flood  the  meaning  of  the  Profefibr  ;  for  if  the  principles  which 
he  himfelf  has  adopted  be  juft,  furely  there  can  be  nothing  either 
very  erroneous  or  dangerous  in  the  doctrine  delivei'ed  in  the  paf- 
fages  we  have  now  quoted.  The  fermenting  liquors,  and  fire, 
are  obvioufly  mentioned  by  way  of  illuftration  only  ;  and  the 
celebrated  profefibr  (Dr  Cullen,  we  prefume)  coincides  entirely 
in  opinion  with  our  author — that  where  contagions  are  widely 
diffufed,  and  at  a  diftance  from  their  fource,  they  are  rendered 
harmlefs. 

Dr  Haygarth  is  of  opinion,  that  fever  is  not  contagious  be- 
fore the  fourth  day  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  It 
were  to  be  wifhed  he  had  pointed  out  the  facts  upon  which 
this  principle  refts ;  for,  at  prefent,  it  appears  as  if  it  were  de- 
rived rather  from  the  analogy  which  fubfilts  between  fever  and 
fmall-pox,  than  from  any  well  authenticated  and  decifive  obfer- 
vations. 

One  of  the  moft  curious,  and,  to  us,  certainly  one  of  the  moil 
original  parts  of  the  publication,  is  that  in  which  our  author 
endeavours  to  difcover  how  long  the  poifon  of  fever  may  remain 
latent  in  the  conftitution.  From  the  tables  it  appears,  that  the 
period  which  elapfes  from  the  reception  of  the  poifon,  till  the 
commencement  of  the  fever,  varies  from  a  few  days  to  two 
months.  We  are  doubtful  whether  the  whole  of  the  calculations 
v/ith  regard  to  this  point  reft  on  a  foundation  fufficiently  folid, 
as  we  know  of  no  way  in  which  it  is  poffible  to  determine  when 
a  perfon,  living  in  a  contagious  atmofphere,  has  breathed  an 
infectious  dofe  of  the  poifon.  Perhaps  this  point  can  be  deter- 
mined, only,  by  obferving  when  the  fever  appears  in  thofe  who 
have  had  but  a  fmgle,  and,  as  it  were,  but  cafual  intercourfe  with 
an  infected  perfon. 

Few  objections  occur  to  us,  to  be  made  to  the  practical  con- 
clufions  contained  in  the  fecond  part  of  this  letter,  which  have 
not,  in  fome  meafure,  been  already  anticipated  in  our  remarks 
on  the  principles  from  which  they  are  derived.  Molt  of  thefe 
conclufions  are  of  fo  confolatory  a  nature,  that  we  with  to  fee 
them  eftablifhed  beyond  the  poffibility  of  doubt  or  of  cavil.     For 

the 
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the  gratification  of  fuch  of  our  readers  as  may  not  have  feen  the 
letter,  we  fhall  give  them  in  our  author's  own  words. 

'  1.  Medical,  clerical,  and  other  vifitors  of  patients  in  infectious  fe- 
vers, may  fully  perform  their  important  duties,  with  fafety  to  them- 
felves. 

«  2.  In  any  houfe  with  fpacious  apartments,  the  whole  family,  evea 
the  nurfes  of  a  patient  ill  of  a  typhous  fever,  may  be  preferved  from  in- 
fection. 

'  3.  Schools  may  be  preferved  from  febrile  infection. 

*  4.  In  an  hofpital,  infectious  fevers  ought  never  to  be  admitted  in- 
to the  fame  wards  with  patients  ill  of  other  difeafes. 

*  5.  When  an  infectious  fever  is  in  a  fmall  houfe,  the  family  cannot 
be  preferved  from  it,  unlefs  the  patients  are  removed  into  a  feparate 
building. 

«  6.  In  like  manner,  infectious  fevers  may  be  prevented  in  the  army 
and  navy. ' 

The  fourth  conclufion  has  not,  hitherto,  received  that  attention 
from  thofe  who  are  entrufted  with  the  management  of  the  fick 
in  infirmaries,  which  its  importance  feems  fo  obvioufly  to  de- 
mand. To  introduce,  with  our  knowledge,  a  patient  ill  of  a  fe- 
ver into  any  ward,  among  thofe  who  have  not  the  difeafe,  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  no  lefs  culpable  than  *  wittingly  to  allow  the 
admixture  of  a  fmall  proportion  of  a  poifonous  ingredient,  as  ar- 
fenic,  into  the  diet  of  an  hofpital. ' 

The  propofal,  to  have  a  large  room  fet  apart,  in  boarding- 
fchools,  hofpitals,  &c.  for  the  reception  of  thofe  who  may  be 
occafionally  attacked  by  fever,  or  any  other  infectious  diforder, 
has  our  moft  hearty  approbation.  It  mult,  were  it  carried  into 
execution,  prove  the  means  of  faving  many  from  falling  victims 
to  contagion. 

We  concur,  alfo,  with  the  author,  in  thinking  that  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  fever  wards  in  infirmaries,  next  to  a  perpetual  at- 
tention to  cleanlinefs,  and  a  free  ventilation  in  private  dwellings, 
is  the  means,  of  all  others,  beft  calculated  to  arreft  the  progrefs, 
and  diminifh  the  number  of  contagious  difeafes. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  letter,  Dr  Haygarth  alludes  to  the  prac- 
tice of  acid  fumigations  t  but  as  he  does  not  particularly  recom- 
mend them,  we  infer,  that  he  places  no  very  great  dependence 
upon  their  ufe.  We  are,  however,  inclined  to  think,  that  though 
a  due  attention  to  cleanlinefs  may  render  them,  for  the  moll  part, 
unneceffary  in  private  houfes ;  yet  that  there  are  many  (ituations 
in  which  their  ufe  ought  not  to  be  difpenfed  with.  They  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  advantage  in  fever  wards,  in  jails,  in  hofpitals,  and 
hi  fhips ;  in  (hort,  wherever  the  febrile  poifon  may  be  fuppofed 
to  exiil  in  a  concentrated  ftate. 

There 
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There  is  a  caution,  of  great  national  importance,  fuggefted  by 
our  author,  which  feems  to  be  highly  deferving  of  the  attention 
of  thofe  who  are  entrufted  with  the  management  of  the  Navy — 
'  Prifoners,  taken  out  of  an  infectious  jail,  fhould  never  be  mix- 
ed with  the  crew  of  a  (hip,  till  a  fufficient  time  had  elapfed  to 
difcover  whether  any  latent  poifon  had  infected  them.  ' 

In  the  addrefs  to  the  College  of  Phyficians  at  Philadelphia,  Dr 
Haygarth  adduces  very  folid  reafons  for  believing  the  yellow 
fever  to  be  contagious  ;  and  propofes  that  meafures,  fimilar  to 
thofe  he  has  fuggefted  with  regard  to  fever  in  general,  fhould  be 
adopted  for  its  extermination. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  benevolent  and  intelligent  author, 
without  expreffing  to  him  our  grateful  acknowledgements  for  the 
pleafure  and  inftrudrion  we  have  received  from  the  pcrufal  of  his 
letter  ;  and  infinuating,  at  the  fame  time,  our  perfuafion,  that 
this  letter  is  intended  merely  as  a  prelude  to  a  fuller  inveftiga- 
tion,  and  more  enlarged  difcuftion  of  the  fubject  of  febrile  con- 
tagion. 


No.  II.  will  be  publifued  on  Monday  i^th  January  1 803. 


Printed  by  D.  Willifon,   Craig's  Close,  Edinburgh. 
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Art.  I.     Philosophie  de  ;■.  ■  Principes  I ondamentaux  de  la  Phi- 

losophic Transcendentale,  &c,  The  Philosophy  of  Kant,  or,  the 
Fundamental  Principles  of  Transcendental  Metaphysics.  By 
Charles  Villers,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  of  Got- 
tingen.  One  large  volume  8vo,  Metz,  1801.  Sold  by  De  Bofie, 
London. 

TTowever  numerous  the  states,  into  which  the  great  botrnda* 
-*--*-  ries  of  nature,  or  the  commerce  of  policy  and  of  the  sword,, 
have  divided  the  human  race    it  has  been  a  customary  form  of* 
thought  to  consider  the  sciences  as  refusing  every  geographical 
barrier ;  and  we  have  heard  of  the  republic  of  letters,  till  we  al- 
most believe  it  to  exist.     Amid  those  desolating  hostilities,  which 
represent  man  only  as  the  enemy  of  man,  there  is  a  relief  in  this 
innocent  cosmopolitanism,  that  atoiK    in  some  degree  the  vio- 
lence of  national  animosity  ;  and  we  willingly  forget,  that  the 
great  Republic,  one  and  indivisible,  has  in  truth  almost  as  many 
divisions,  with  mutual  jealousies  and  mutual  ignorance,  as  the 
political  relations  which  it  comprehends.     It  is  not  merely  for 
the  works  of  the  immortal  llixofou^  as  in  the  apologue  of  Gold- 
smith, that  a  traveller  from  the  Chinese  wall  may  ask  in  vain„ 
There  are  in  every  country  names  as  illustrious,  which  have  been 
stopped,  in  the  progress  of  their  glory,  by  the  unfortunate  posi- 
tion of  a  mountain  or  a  river ;  and  though  we  will  not  say  v,  it.. 
the  commentator  of  Kant,  that  it  is  a3  difficult  for  any  good  book, 
as  for  the  whole  Austrian  army,  to  effect  the  passage  of  the  Rhine, 
a  system  of  metaphysics ,  we  will  readily  allow,  is  of  almost  as  dif- 
ficult transportation  :  nor  would  it  have  surprised  us  more,  had 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Archduke  Charles  been  fixed  at  Paris, 
than  if,  in  persevering  attendance  on  the  sage  of  Kbnigsberg, 
the  experimentalists  of  the  Institute  had  abandon*. ;   U     r  phy- 
sics, and  the  gayer  literary  assemblies  their  romance;  and  their 
epigrams,  for  the  study  of  transcendental  (esthetics,  and  all  the 
refinements  and  abstractions  of  pure  reason.     The  tardiness  with 
which  the  discoveries  of  Newton,  so  simple  and  so  important, 
and  so  readily  corresponding  with  the  general  habits  of  science, 
VOL.  i.  nq.  2.  R 
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were  adopted  in  that  large  province  of  the  literary  republic  in  our 
immediate  neighbourhood,  is  well  known  ;  and  we  therefore  feel 
no  astonishment,  that  the  glory  of  illuminating  his  countrymen, 
in  ^purisms  and  supersensibks,  should  have  been  reserved  for  M. 
Charles  Villers,  in  the  9th  year. 

Of  the  very  doubtful  reception  which  awaits  a  work,  on  a  sub- 
ject so  little  in  unison  with  the  habits  of  Parisian  literature,  its 
author  is  fully  aware.  The  nature  of  those  habits  he  discusses 
at  great  length,  and,  contrasting  them  with  the  more  metaphysi- 
cal turn  of  thought  which  prevails  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  attempts  to  explain  the  difference,  by  the  force  of  literary 
primogeniture.  Philosophy  and  the  belles-lettres  still  assert  their 
peculiar  claim,  where  the  rights  of  each  were  earliest  allowed. 
In  France,  the  inquirer  into  causes  and  effects  came  in  late  suc- 
cession to  the  poet  and  the  novelist :  in  Germany,  the  poet  and 
the  novelist  succeeded  the  sage.  The  one  country  had  already 
produced  works  of  elegance,  which  were  valued  as  classics  by  all 
Europe,  when,  to  the  greater  number  of  its  writers,  the  sciences 
were  almost  unknown.  These  formed  the  glory  of  more  north- 
ern states,  which  could  boast  of  eminence  in  every  branch  of 
philosophy,  when,  in  literature,  their  praise  amounted  only  to 
length  of  commentary  and  extent  of  erudition.  We  fear,  how- 
ever, that  an  explanation  of  this  kind  rather  admits  the  difficulty, 
than  removes  it.  We  are  iold  to  look  back  to  a  distant  age,  but 
we  gain  no  light  from  the  review;  for,  if  we  must  admit  a  great- 
er tendency  in  France  to  the  belles-lettres  than  to  the  severer 
studies,  it  is  as  easy  to  admit  it  without  a  cause  at  present,  as  at 
any  former  period  ;  and  if  any  other  cause  exist,  it  is  absurd  to 
ascribe  the  difference  to  mere  chronologic  dates.  Celebrity  will, 
indeed,  excite  to  imitation  j  but  the  celebrity  must  have  been  first 
acquired.  Nor,  if  it  were  true  that  the  genius  of  a  nation  could 
be  traced  to  its  ancient  fame,  would  a  French  metaphysician  have 
much  to  dread.  He  would  address  a  people,  whose  early  habits 
were  similar  to  his  own,  who,  in  the  ages  of  scholastic  glory,  as 
M.  Villers  himself  confesses,  attracted  the  disputants  of  every  na- 
'  tion,  by  the  exquisite  subtilties  of  their  own  distinguished  school- 
men, and  who  aspired  to  the  empire  of  the  gayer  and  softer  feel- 
ings, only  after  they  had  perplexed,  in  idle,  but  ingenious  contro- 
versy, the  profoundest  thinkers  of  Europe. 

The  fact,  however,  whatever  be  its  cause,  is  certain.  It  is 
not  in  France,  in  its  present  sensualism  of  taste,  that  the  love  of 
abstract  metaphysics  can  speedily  be  revived  ;  and  there  is  rea- 
son to  fear,  that,  even  in  England,  the  reproach,  if  it  be  allowed 
to  be  a  reproach,  is  in  a  great  measure  deserved.  We  are,  in- 
deed, less  disposed  to  ridicule  a  science,  because  it  is  necessarily 
QC*  subtile,  and  has  often  been  abused  in  fantastic  refinements  ;  but 
we  are  content  to  be  dully  indifferent,  and  can  hear  of  a  system 
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which  has  divided  into  patrons  and  opposers  the  whole  thinking 
part  of  a  large  empire,  without  any  public  curiosity  to  become 
acquainted  with  its  merits,  or  to  know  enough,  even  of  its  imper- 
fections, to  comfort  ourselves  with  the  certainty  that  our  neglect 
of  it  has  been  deserved. 

The  illustrations  which  we  are  about  to  review,  are  dedicated 
to  the  National  Institute  of  France,  as  *  the  Tribunal  invested 
with  Supreme  Jurisdiction  in  the  Empire  of  the  Sciences.'  Since 
the  late  revival  of  Roman  titles,  by  the  consuls,  senators,  and  pre* 
fects  of  the  French,  we  have  been  so  much  accustomed  to  magni- 
ficence of  official  designation,  that  we  are  not  astonished  at  any 
pomp  which  may  be  assumed  within  the  outline  of  their  own  map. 
But  when,  in  a  wrork  of  strict  science,  the  author  becomes  so 
poetic  in  his  adulation,  as  to  raise  imaginary  empires,  and  give 
away  their  best  offices  to  any  patron  who  may  choose  to  counte- 
nance his  book,  we  cannot  refrain  from  asking  him,  by  what  com- 
mission he  has  derived  that  right  ?  The  supreme  jurisdiction  of 
the  sciences^  it  certainly  is  not  in  the  power  of  M.  Villers,  or  of 
his  bookseller,  to  bestow ;  and  the  nomination  does  not  come 
with  a  very  good  grace  from  him,  who  has  spent  a  large  part  of 
his  work  in  proving,  that  the  French  are  any  thing  but  men  of 
science.  It  is  but  an  awkward  and  unfriendly  dilemma,  to  which 
the  great  theorist  is  reduced  by  his  foreign  commentator.  He 
must  either  receive  the  approbation  of  a  society,  which  confessed- 
ly has  yet  to  acquire  the  habits  of  abstraction  necessary  to  the 
just  appreciation  of  his  doctrine  ;  or,  if  he  do  not  receive  it,  he 
must  submit  to  see  that  doctrine  condemned  by  the  supreme 
court  of  Science,  from  whose  decision  there  is  no  appeal. 

In  a  long  preface,  some  particulars  are  given  of  the  life  and 
works  of  the  philosopher  of  Kbnigsberg.  He  is  represented  as 
having  never  withdrawn,  in  a  life  of  nearly  eighty  years,  from 
his  native  city,  contenting  himself,  in  the  true  simplicity  of  a 
sage,  with  the  occupations  of  study,  and  the  society  of  a  few  fa- 
voured friends.  It  is  not  merely  as  a  metaphysician,  that  he  claims 
to  be  considered;  for  there  is  scarcely  a  science  which  he  has  not 
endeavoured  toillustrate.  *  Heisa  mathematician,  an  astronomer, 
a  chemist:  in  natural  history,  in  physics,  in  physiology,  in  history, 
in  languages,  and  literature,  and  the  arts ;  in  all  the  details  of 
geography,  as  they  relate  to  the  exact  situation  of  the  parts  of  the 
globe,  their  inhabitants  and  productions — every  thing  is  familiar 
to  him. '  His  commentator,  zealous  for  his  fame,  contends  that 
the  planet  HerscheU  ought  rather  to  have  been  known  to  astrono- 
mersunder  another  namej  as,  twenty-six  years  before  the  discovery 
of  that  portion  of  our  system,  its  existence  had  been  predicted  by 
Kant,  in  some '  conjectures  on  the  heavenly  bodies  which  probably 
exist  beyond  the  orbit  of  Saturn, '  published  in  1755,  in  a  work  en- 
titled, *  The  natural  histoxv  of  the  world,  and  theorv  of  the  hea» 
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vens,  on  the  principles  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy.'  His  con- 
jecture was  founded  on  the  progressive  increase  of  eccentricity  in 
the  orbits  of  the  planets,  according  to  their  distance  from  the 
sun;  from  which  he  conceived  it  necessary  to  the  harmony  of  the 
system,  that,  to  prevent  the  sudden  disproportion,  there  should  be 
other  orbits  of  progressively  increasing  eccentricity  between  Sa- 
turn and  the  least  eccentric  of  the  comets.  The  first  traces  of  that 
metaphysical  system,  which  has  given  such  celebrity  to  his  name, 
are  to  be  found  in  his  inaugural  dissertation  De  mundi  sensibilis  at- 
que  intelligibilis  forma  et principiis,  written  in  1770,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  a  prefessorial  chair  in  the  university  of  Konigsberg. 
But  it  was  in  1781  that  the  full  development  of  its  principles 
appeared  in  his  *  Review  of  pure  Reason.  This  celebrated  work 
was  neary  six  years  published,  before  its  importance  was  at  all  un- 
derstood :  and  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of 
the  reverses  of  literary  fortune,  that  the  bookseller  by  whom  it  was 
published,  was  about  to  destroy  the  copies  as  waste  paper,  when 
a  sudden  demand  required  and  exhausted  rapidly  three  new  edi- 
tions. The  doctrine  was  soon  presented,  under  innumerable 
forms,  by  a  multitude  of  commentators  ;  among  the  earliest  and 
most  distinguished  of  whom  were  Reinhold,  the  son-in-law  of 
Wieland,  and  the  mathematician  Schulze.  Of  its  subsequent  for- 
tune, it  is  needless  to  speak.  Though  we  know  little  more  of 
Kant,  we  at  least  know,  that  bis  system  had,  in  almost  every  phi- 
losopher in  Germany,  either  an  avowed  partizan,  or  an  avowed 
antagonist :  but  the  English  reader,  better  acquainted  with  the 
poets  of  that  country  than  with  its  philosophers,  will  be  surprised 
to  learn,  that  he  has  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  this  ponderous  system, 
even  in  the  lightest  of  his  readings.  With  Schiller  and  Gothe  we 
are  all  acquainted  ;  and  Schiller  and  Gothe  are  adduced  as  in- 
stances of  poets,  who  have  made  to  their  delightful  art  '  a  happy 
application  of  the  principles  of  the  transcendental  philosophy. ' 
We  wish  that  the  nature  of  this  application  had  been  more  par- 
ticularly pointed  out ;  for  to  us  the  study  of  mathematics  appears 
as  well  fitted  for  giving  poetic  inspiration,  as  the  study  of  the 
categories.  To  think  with  passion,  we  must  have  adopted  an  ex- 
ternal world,  and  diffused  animation  over  it.  It  is  the  empirical 
and  transcendent  philosophy,  therefore,  which  alone  can  suit  the 
poet ;  and  these  are  the  very  systems  which  it  has  been  the  la- 
borious endeavour  of  Kant  to  overthrow. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  short  view  of  the  opinions  of 

*  The  German  title  of  this  work  is  aitik  der  rehien  ■vcrnunft ;  and  the  fyflcm  it  con- 
tains is  commonly  known  under  the  very  abfiird  name  of  the  critical pbilofipby,  which, 
at  lead  to  an  Englifh  reader,  is  very  little  fignificant  of  the  peculiar  piocefs  of  thought 
it  is  intended  to  denote.  The.  felf-rsiwv'wg  philosophy  would  have  been  a  term  more 
diagnostic.  But  the  other  term  has  now  almoft  prescriptive  light;  and  we  have  there 
fore  retained  it  in  the  diicuffion  which  follows 
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this  celebrated  theorist  ;  at  the  same  time  premising,  that  we 
are  unacquainted  with  his  original  works,  and  that  the  justness 
of  our  sketch,  and  consequently  of  our  own  objections,  must 
therefore  depend  wholly  on  the  fidelity  of  his  expositor.  To 
prepare  this  short  view,  from  the  work  before  us,  has  been  a  task 
of  no  easy  labour:  for  M.  Villers,  probably  in  the  hope  of  gain- 
ing over  the  lighter  fancy  of  his  countrymen,  has  had  little  mercy 
for  the  methodical  habits  of  sober  and  contented  investigation. 
In  his  preliminary  remarks,  which  occupy  much  more  than  half 
the  volume,  he  has  thought  it  necessary  to  intermix,  with  short 
and  broken  portions  of  the  system,  a  perpetual  episode  of  decla- 
mation on  every  incidental  subject.  There  is  no  attempt  to  de- 
velop, in  regular  order,  the  parts  of  a  great  whole.  After  being 
made  acquainted  with  the  divisions  of  empiricism  and  rationalism, 
and  the  superiority  of  transcendental  views,  we  are  led  away,  by  a 
simile  or  a  metaphor,  to  the  crimes  of  mobs,  and  encyclopedists, 
and  guillotines;  to  the  saving  virtues  of  the  armies  and  the  emi- 
grants; and  to  the  still  more  powerful  atonement  of  that  great  * 
Apollo  of  the  Thuilleries,  by  whom  the  Python  of  Jacobinism 
was  slain.  To  many  of  these  digressive  passages,  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  the  praise  of  that  diffuse  species  of  eloquence,  which  often 
pleases  us,  in  the  allusions  to  the  same  period  of  dreadful  interest, 
that  are  interspersed  in  the  later  writings  of  Laharpe.  In  litera- 
ture, however,  wc  can  read,  and  pause,  and  return.  But,  in  a 
work  of  severe  investigation,  which  professes  to  introduce  us  to  a 
new  s}rstem  of  the  principles  of  all  human  knowledge,  a  simple 
statement  of  the  doctrines  it  includes,  in  that  exact  and  regular 
series  in  which  they  rise  from  each  other,  would,  to  us,  have  been 
much  more  satisfactory,  than  all  the  ornaments  which  the  richest 
and  most  rhetorical  imagination  could  supply. 

Philosophy,  in  relation  to  the  process  which  it  adopts,  is  con- 
sidered by  Kant  as  of  three  kinds.  It  is  dogmatical,  when  it 
founds  a  system  on  principles  assumed  as  certain;  sceptical,  when 
it  shows  the  insufficiency  of  those  principles  which  the  dogmatist 
has  assumed;  and  critical,  when,  after  adopting  the  objections  of 
the  sceptic,  it  does  not  rest  satisfied  with  doubt,  but  proceeds  to 
inquire,  from  what  principle  of  our  nature  the  illusions  of  the 
dogmatist  have  arisen,  and,  by  a  minute  analysis  of  the  cognitive 
powers  of  man,  traces  the  whole  system  of  his  knowledge  through 
all  the  modifications  of  its  original  elements,  by  his  independent  and 
fundamental  forms  of  thought.  It  is  in  this  analysis,  that  the  spirit 
of  the  critical  philosophy  is  to  be  found;  and,  till  the  process  have 

*  Periode  de  boue,  d'impiete  et  d'inhumanite,  d'ou  devaient  lefuiter  tous  nos 
maux  !  Limon  infett  ou  devait  prendre  naiflance  le  Python  jacobin  ! — Mais  refpirons ; 
celui  qui  devait  le  terraffer  a  paru.  I,es  mceurs,  la  pudeur  et  Ies  chafles  Mufes  re- 
trouvent  en  lui  lenr  foutien ;  et  Pantique  Apollon  de  Part,  arrive  an  meme-tems,  fem- 
ale n'etrc  qu'un  fymbole  dans  la  capital?  de  la  France.     P.  165. 
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become  familiar,  the  whole  system  must  appear  peculiarly  unin- 
telligible: but,  when  the  reduction  of  all  our  feelings  to  then- 
objective  and  subjective  elements  is  well  understood,  though  we 
may  still  be  perplexed  by  the  cumbrous  superfluity  of  nomencla- 
ture, we  are  able  to  discover,  through  the  veil  that  is  cast  over  us, 
those  dim  ideas  winch  were  present  to  the  author's  mind.  Ac- 
cording to  Kant,  then,  it  is  necessary,  in  investigating  the  prin- 
ciples of  knowledge,  to  pay  regard  to  the  two  sets  of  laws,  on 
which  the  nature  of  the  object  and  of  the  subject  depends.  It  is 
from  their  joint  result,  as  directing  the  influence  of  the  thing 
perceived,  and  as  directing  the  susceptibilities  of  the  percipient, 
that  knowledge,  which  is  thus  in  every  instance  compound,  arises: 
and  this  compound  of  objective  and  subjective  elements  might  be 
modified  equally,  by  the  change  of  either  set  of  laws;  as  the  im- 
pression of  a  seal  may  be  varied  alike,  by  a  change  of  figure  in 
the  gem,  or  by  a  difference  of  resistance  in  the  parts  of  the  wax, 
which  are  exposed  to  its  pressure.  The  subjective  elements  are 
by  Kant  denominated  forms;  and  each  function  of  the  mind  has 
its  peculiar  forms,  with  which  it  invests  its  objects,  uniting  with 
them  so  intimately,  as  to  render  apparently  one  that  feeling, 
which  cannot  exist  but  as  combined  of  different  elements.  No- 
thing therefore  is  known  to  us  as  it  is;  since  we  acquire  the 
knowledge  of  an  object,  only  by  the  exertion  of  those  laws, 
which  necessarily  modify  to  us  the  real  qualities  of  the  object 
known.  Philosophy,  therefore,  in  relation  to  its  belief  of  exter- 
nal things,  is  empirical,  when  it  believes  them  to  exist  exactly  as 
they  appear  to  us  in  each  particular  case;  it  is  transcendent,  when, 
using  reason  to  correct  the  false  representation  of  the  senses,  it  be- 
lieves that  the  objects  of  our  senses  exist  in  a  manner  really  known 
to  us,  after  this  correction,  though  different  from  their  immediate 
appearance  in  particular  cases.  In  both  these  views  it  has  relation 
only  to  their  objectivity,  or  to  their  qualities  as  independently  ex- 
isting in  themselves;  and  is  therefore  erroneous,  as  those  quali- 
ties cannot  be  discovered  by  us.  It  i3  transcendental,  when,  con- 
sidering them  in  relation  to  our  own  powers,  it  investigates  the 
subjective  elements,  which  necessarily,  in  the  exertion  of  our  inde- 
pendent laws  of  cognition,  modify  the  qualities  or  elements  of 
the  object  as  perceived.  Since  it  is  thus  impossible  to  know  the 
•world  as  it  is,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  phenomenal  ivorld,  and  with  that  7-eality  which  is  merely  subjec- 
tive. The  system  of  our  world  is  thus  idealism,  but  an  idealism 
in  which  we  may  safely  confide;  though  we  must  be  assured  of 
erring,  whenever  we  ascribe  to  it  objective  certainty.  There  exists, 
however,  an  independent  system  of  noumena,  *  or  things  in  them- 

*  This  word  is  evidently  an  abbreviation  of  the  Greek  voufttva,   which,  in  oar 
©pinion,  would  be  much  more  applicable  to  external  thing?,  after  they  had  under- 
gone 
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selves,  though  we  cannot  know  them  as  such,  from  the  unavoid- 
able modification  of  every  objective  element,  by  our  own  forms  of 
cognition.  To  determine  what  is  subjective  in  each  peculiar  per- 
ception, the  nature  of  the  subject  must  be  investigated.  This  sub- 
ject is  self,  the  being  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  I,  when  we 
say,  /know,  /will.  It  has  three  great  faculties  ;  cognition,  by 
which  we  know;  volition,  by  which  we  act;  and  judgment,  which 
is  in  some  measure  intermediate,  being  neither  wholly  specula- 
tive, nor  absolutely  practical,  but  determining  to  action,  and  thus 
forming  the  bond  of  our  knowledge  and  our  will. 

Pure  cognition  is  divided  into  pure  sensibility,  pure  *  intelligence, 
and  pure  reason',  the  products  of  sensibility  being  sensations,  the 
products  of  intelligence  conceptions,  and  the  products  of  reason 
ideas.  This  division  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  absolute  funda- 
mental unity  of  the  cognitive  being,  that  unity,  of  which  we  are 
conscious  in  all  the  diversity  of  our  feelings,  and  without  which 
we  could  not  exist.  The  threefold  action  is  even  in  some  measure 
aided  by  the  unity  itself;  for,  from  a  law  of  our  nature,  sve  strive, 
by  a  perpetual  synthesis  of  comparison  and  arrangement,  to  bring 
the  diversity  of  our  sensations,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  one- 
ness of  which  we  are  conscious  in  ourselves. 

Pure  sensibility,  comprehending  all  those  feelings  in  which 
space  and  time  are  involved,  is  external,  when  it  refers  them  to 
space,  and  internal  when  it  refers  them  to  time.  In  itself  nothing 
is  larger  or  smaller,  or  before  or  after;  for  space  and  time,  the forms 
of  sensibility ,  by  which  a.  subjective  world  arises  to  us,  are  not,  in  any 
degree,  objective  and  real,  but  are  modes  of  our  own  existence  as 
sentient  beings.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  imagine  anybody,  which 
does  not  exist  in  space :  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  imagine  any  feel- 
ing, which  does  not  exist  in  time.  With  the  abstraction  of  these, 
every  thing  to  us  perishes ;  but  the  certainty  of  space  and  time 
remains  with  us,  though  every  object  were  conceived  to  be  anni- 
hilated. Hence,  space  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  possi- 
bility of  bodies,  but  bodies  are  not  necesssry  to  the  possibility  of 
space.  That  it  exists  in  ourselves  d  priori,  and  independently  of 
experience,  is  shown  by  the  impossibility  of  acquiring  it  from 

gone  the  forms  of  our  cognition.  If  the  terms  mud  be  adopted,  we  ihould  be  inclined 
to  reverfe  the  ufe  of  them,  and  call  a  phenomenon  whatever  affccls  the  external  fenfibi- 
lity,   and  nooumena  the  fubfequcnt  compounds  of  perception. 

*  The  original  term  is  •uzrstmd  ( entendement )  which  may  be  more  (imply  translated 
understanding ;  but  the  term  we  have  chofen,  which  is  merely  the  Latin  correfpond - 
ing  word  with  an  Englifh  termination,  however  lingular  its  ufe  may  at  firft  appear,  is 
preferred  by  us  to  its  more  common  fynonym,  from  the  very  circumfrance  that  it  is 
less  common.  In  the  ufe  of  a  term  to  which  we  have  been  long  accuftomed,  there  is 
much  danger  of  error,  when  the  limitation  of  its  meaning  is  not  precifely  the  fame ; 
and  understanding,  in  its  ufual  acceptation,  is  fignificant,  not  of  a  fingle  function  of  the 
mind,  as  in  the  trartfcendental  vocabulary,  but  of  the  union  of  all  the  intelleclii.il 
faculties. 
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without.  Space  includes  three  dimensions.  Sight,  smell,  taste, 
hearing,  are  evidently  incapable  of  affording  these:  nor  is  touch, 
to  which  Condillac  ascribes  its  origin,  more  susceptible.  We  gain 
the  idea,  says  he,  when  our  hand  passes  over  a  surface:  but  he  has 
already  supposed  a  surface  and  a  hand  ;  and  what  resemblance  is 
there  of  a  simple  feeling,  to  a  body  of  three  dimensions  ?  Nor  can 
space  be  supposed  to  arise  from  abstraction,  for  by  abstraction  we 
separate  only  simple  qualities :  but  space  is  not  a  simple  quality, 
capable  of  being  perceived  separately  in  bodies;  it  is  the  necessary 
condition  of  their  existence,  implied  in  the  first  perception  of  the 
infant,  which  supposes  an  object  external  to  itself.  In  every  sen- 
sation there  must  be  elements  both  objective  and  subjective  :  the 
subjective  must  be  permanent  as  ourselves,  the  objective  fleeting 
as  the  occasion.  Space,  therefore,  being  invariably  present  amid 
all  the  apparent  changes  of  quality,  is  subjective  in  us;  occasioned 
indeed  by  the  sensation,  and  rising  in  it;  but  not  an  objective  part 
of  it,  depending  on  experience.  If  that  were  its  origin,  we  should 
be  allowed  to  conclude,  only,  that  all  the  bodies  yet  known  to  us 
are  extended,  and  not  that  all  bodies  must  have  extension.  Yet 
the  certainty  of  this  we  believe  with  equal  force  ;  since,  space  be- 
ing a  subjective  condition  of  knowledge,  we  kel  that  every  im- 
pression, by  a  law  of  our  nature,  must  be  invested  with  itsfonn. 
On  this,  the  apodictic  or  demonstrative  certainty  of  geometry  de- 
pends :  for,  as  pure  space  is  the  form  of  the  external  sensibility  of 
all  men,  the  extensive  properties  of  pure  space  must,  to  all  men,  be 
the  same.  It  is  a  peculiar  distinction  of  mathematical  ideas,  that 
they  consider  not  intensive  but  extensive  qualities,  all  the  degrees 
of  which  are  equally  capable  of  being  rendered  sensible,  so  as  to 
correspond  exactly  with  a  sensible  object.  Of  degrees  merely 
intensive,  as  of  the  varieties  of  force  in  physics,  and  of  benevo- 
lence in  ethics,  no  delineation  can  be  given. 

The  internal  sensibility,  by  which  we  discover  our  own  mode  of 
being,  with  all  the  changes  that  take  place  within  us,  gives  us  the 
idea  of  time,  in  the  succession  in  which  it  represents  to  us  our  feel- 
ings. All  the  arguments  which  prove  space  to  be  a  form  of  our 
cognition,  are  equally  applicable  to  time.  By  this,  we  invest  our 
internal  affections  with  succession,  as  we  created  to  ourselves  a 
subjective  world  by  the  investiture  with  space.  From  succession  we 
derive  our  idea  of  number ;  and  time  being,  like  space,  an  univer- 
sal form,  the  apodictic  certainty  of  arithmetic  is  easily  explained. 

If  we  had  sensibility  alone,  the  world  would  be  merely  a  num- 
ber of  detached  beings  ;  it  would  not  be  that  great  whole  which 
we  call  nature.  This  is  produced  to  us  by  intelligence;  that  power, 
which,  receiving  the  products  of  sensibility,  establishes  their  re- 
lations, and,  arranging  them  in  classes,  forms  conceptions.  As,  in 
sensation,  there  are  the  necessary  forms  of  space  and  times  so  are 
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there  necessary  forms  of  intelligence,  to  which  Kant,  adopting  the 
well-known  term  inventedby  Aristotle, gives  the  nameot' categories. 
These  are  reduced  to  four  orders;  quantity,  quality,  relation,  and 
modality :  To  the  first  of  which  belong  the  categories  ;  1.  unity; 
2.  plurality,-  3.  totality:  To  the  second,  \.  affirmation  ox  reality ; 
5.  negation  or  privation;  6.  limitation:  To  the  third,  7.  substance 
and  accident;  8.  causation,  or  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect;  9.  reci- 
procity of  action  and  reaction:  To  the  fourth,  1 0. possibility  and  im- 
possibility, 1 1.  existence  and  non-existence ;  12.  necessity  and  con- 
tingence.  No  act  of  intelligence  can  take  place  without  the  union 
of  these  four  forms  of  thought,  in  some  one  of  their  modifica- 
tions. Like  spn.ee  and  time,  however,  they  are  no  part  of  the 
object,  but  exist  d  priori,  and  independently  of  all  experience 
in  the  subject  avIio  intelligizes.  Thus,  to  take  an  instance  from 
the  categories  of  quantity,  the  idea  of  number  cannot  form  a 
part  of  any  object.  We  hear  a  sound  ;  we  again  hear  a  sound : 
but,  when  we  say  that  we  have  heard  two  sounds,  we  have  in- 
vested a  product  of  sensibility  with  a  form  of  our  own  intelli- 
gence. These  fundamental  conceptions  may  be  combined,  so  as 
to  form  other  conceptions  equally  independent  of  experience ; 
as  when,  from  substance  and  causation,  we  derive  the  conception 
ol  force :  or  they  may  be  united  with  the  pure  forms  of  sensibi- 
lity; as  when,  from  the  addition  of  temporary  succession  to  ex- 
istence and  non-existence,  we  form  the  conception  of  commence- 
ment. For  determining  to  which  of  the  categories  our  sensation 
belongs,  there  are  faux  forms  of  n.fttclion,  corresponding  with  the 
four  orders :  for  the  first,  identity  and  diversity ;  for  the  second, 
conformity  and  contrariety;  for  the  third,  interiority  and  exterio- 
rity, by  which  is  meant  the  distinction  of  the  attributes  of  an  ob- 
ject as  originally  existing  in  itself,  or  as  acquired  from  without; 
for  the  fourth,  matter  nnd  form.  These  four  reflective  concep- 
tions, though,  like  the  categories,  existing  a  priori,  differ  from 
them,  as  not  being  applied  to  the  products  oj  sensibility,  to  fix  their 
relations  and  mode  of  being,  but  to  the  conceptions  of  objects,  to 
fix  their  appropriate  place  in  the  system  of  our  knowledge. 

Pure  reason  is  the  third  mode  of  our  cognitive  faculty.  It  is 
applied  to  our  conceptions,  and  is  that  which  considers  them  as  ab- 
solute. Its  three  great  ideas  are,  absolute  unity,  absolute  totality, 
and  absolute  causation.  These  become  objects  to  us,  or  ideals  of 
pure  reason,  by  investing  them  with  our  own  felt  and  fundamental 
unity;  which  individualizes  absolute  unity,  as  in  the  human  soul; 
or  absolute  totality,  as  in  the  universe:  and  the  ideas  acquired  from 
practical  reason,  of  absolute  power  and  goodness,  are,  in  like  man- 
ner, individualized  in  God.  Every  act  of  reasoning  implies  an  ab- 
solute idea.  Thus,  when  we  say,  all  bodies  gravitate,  and  the  air, 
being  a  body,  must  therefore  hare  weight,  the  validity  of  our  con- 
clusion depends  on  the  universality  of  the  major  proposition.     To 
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these  absolute  ideas  we  are  led,  by  an  irresistible  impulse  of  our 
nature  towards  infinitude.  They  are  forms  existing  it  priori  in 
the  mind ;  for  our  senses  give  us  the  perception  only  of  that  which 
is  divisible,  limited,  caused.  With  the  unity  ofthe  human  mind, 
or  the  infinity  ofthe  universe,  or  the  great  source  of  phenomenal 
nature,  no  corporeal  organ  can  make  us  acquainted. 

Each  of  the  cognitive  functions  having  thus  its  peculiar  *brms, 
we  are  guilty  of  an  ampliiboly,  when  we  ascribe  to  one  the  pure 
forms  of  another;  as  when,  in  the  material  atoms  ofthe  philoso- 
phy of  Epicurus,  we  invest  our  external  sensations  with  the  idea 
of  absolute  simplicity;  or  when,  adding  to  the  same  sensations  the 
absolute  idea  of  causatio?i,  we  erect  a  theory  of  atheistic  materi- 
alism.    In  like  manner,  the  combination  of  absolute  ideas  with 
our  internal  sensibility,  *  of  which  the  form  is  time,  and  the  ge- 
neral representation  spirit, '  gives  rise  to  all  those  systems  of  spiri- 
tualism, which  suppose  a  simple,  unextended  soul.     The  perplex- 
ing controversies  on  the  divisibility  of  matter,  are  the  product  of 
a  double  amphiboly,  which  confounds  sensation  and  conception. 
The  preceding  summary  comprehends  the  laws  of  cognition. 
But  man  docs  not  exist  to  know  alone.     He  wills;  he  acts;  he  is 
the  subject  of  practical  reason.     The  knowledge  of  his  powers  and 
his  duties,   he  cannot  acquire  from  external  impressions  on  hi 
sensibility,  from  any  arrangement  by  his  intelligence  of  the  pros 
ducts  of  his  sensibility,  nor  from  the  addition  of  the  forms  of  pure 
reason  to  the  conceptions  of  his  intelligence.     But  man  is  known 
to  himself  by  consciousness.     All  other  beings  he  knows  only  sub- 
jectively.    Himself,  however,   the  sole  exception  in  nature,  he 
knows  in  objective  noumenal  reality.     He  has  not,  therefore,  to 
reason,  or  apply  those  forms  which  belong  to  his  conceptions. 
He  has  only  to  observe  his  own  nature;  and  in  it  he  feels  that  he 
possesses  freedom  of  volition,   because  he  feels  that  he  is  able  to 
will:  he  recognizes  a  principle  of  duty  which  commands  him, 
under  the  certainty  of  future  responsibility,  to  act  or  to  abstain. 
There  are  two  imperious  voices  which  say  to  him,  Be  happy.  Be 
virtuous.     In  many  cases,  it  is  impossible  to  obey  both.     But  the 
one  is  a  voice  of  more  rigid  command  than  the  other.     It  says 
not,  if  thou  will,  if  thou  can,  like  that  which  bids  him  be  happy : 
it  pronounces  with  legislative  authority,  thou  oughtest,  thou  must; 
r.nd  self- contempt,  and  self-esteem,  are  the  immediate  punishment 
and  reward  with  which  it  sanctions  its  will.     His  choice,   how- 
ever, is  not  constrained.     He  may  prefer  to  duty  the  pleasures 
which  are  more  immediate;  but,  in  daring  to  disobey,  he  has  al- 
ready begun  to  endure  the  penalty.     The  duties  commanded  by 
this  internal  voice,  are  reduced  by  Kant  to  two  maxims :  Regard 
constantly  every  reasonable  being  as  an  end  in  himself,  and  not  as  a 
mean  of  benefiting  others;  and  act  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  iranie-* 
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di ate  motive  of  thy  will  might,*  with  advantage,  become  an  universal 
law  in  the  government  of  all  reasonable  beings.  These  laws  exist 
a  priori  in  the  mind  ;  and,  therefore,  are  not  subject  to  the  laws 
of  cognition.  At  the  same  time  that  we  are  conscious  of  their 
force,  we  discover  the  necessity  of  future  reward  and  punish- 
ment; and,  confident  of  immortality,  '  we  feel,  in  the  sanctuary 
of  our  being,  that,  quitting  this  phenomenal  world,  we  shall  find 
virtue  arid  happiness  united  in  the  world- of  things  in  themselves.' 
To  responsibility,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  judge. 
This  judge  has  absolute  goodness  ;  because  from  him,  our  ideas 
of  the  just  and  good  proceed.  Since  all  finite  reasonable  beings 
have  the  same  practical  reason,  there  musthe  a.  supreme  universal 
inflate  reason,  which,  manifesting  itself  to  all,  announces  the  same 
laws.  '  This  supreme  reason,  this  absolute  goodness,  this  judge, 
the  rewarder  of  virtue,  is  God :'  not,  indeed,  the  God  of  specula- 
tion, whose  existence  may  be  asserted  or  denied  by  arguments  of  equal 
force.  He  is  not  the  result  of  the  ratiocination  of  man.  *  He  does 
not  need  to  rest  on  the  two  premises  of  a  syllogism,  as  the  co- 
lossus of  Rhodes  stood  elevated  on  its  pedestals  of  rock,  f  He 
is  the  ti*ue  God,  of  whom  no  argument  can  deprive  us;  because, 
not  having  his  origin  in  cognition,  he  is  not  subject  to  its  forms; 
a  God  who  is  not.  eternal,  not  in  space,  not  in  Lime,  not  a  substance, 
not  a  cause,  and  of  whom  it  is  not  less  absurd  to  say  that  he  exists, 
than  to  say  that  he  is  blue  or  square. 

In  this  short  view  of  the  principles  of  Transcendentalism,  we 
have  endeavoured,  as  much  as  possible,  to  avoid  the  perplexity 
of  new  terms.  Of  these  its  author  has  been  profusely  liberal; 
and  to  them  he  is  probably  indebted  for  a  large  share  of  that  fa- 
vour which  his  system  has  received.  In  minuteness  of  nomencla- 
ture, there  is  an  appearance  of  nice  distinction,  which  prepos- 
sesses us  with  respect  for  the  acuteness  of  the  inventor's  powers : 
and  as,  in  the  infinity  of  objects  which  present  themselves  to  our 
observation  or  fancy,  the  resemblances  and  dissimilarities  are  in- 
finite, there  are  no  bounds  to  the  multitude  of  classes  in  which 
they  may  be  arranged.  The  resemblances  in  a  new  system  are, 
probably,  as  real  as  in  those  which  preceded  it ;  and  we  there- 
fore think  that  we  have  made  a  large  accession  to  our  knowledge, 
because,  by  a  new  analysis  and  synthesis,  we  have  combined  the 
results  of  our  former  experience  in  a  varied  collection  of  terms. 
Of  the  doctrines  themselves,  considered  independently  of  nomen- 
clature, our  opinion  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  admiring 
disciple,  who  now  offers  them  to  our  veneration;  and  we  are  par* 

*  We  have  added  the  words  with  advantage.  In  the  original,  it  is  merely  may  be 
such  as  to  become  an  universal  law  (pu'use  devenirj,  which,  if  it  be  not  elliptical,  is  whol- 
ly unintelligible. 

f  II  n'a  pas  besoin  de?  deux  premisses  d'un  syllogisme  pour  sc  tenir  debout,  comme 
h  co!osse  de  Rhodes  app'jye  sur  scs  deux  rodiers.     P.  ijo.. 
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ticularly  astonished,  that,  in  the  country  of  Leibnitz,  their  cele- 
brity should  have  been  so  great.  We  see  in  their  a  forced  com- 
bination of  jarring  principles,  rather  than  a  perspicuous  and  ana- 
lyzing originality  of  reflection.  The  self-reviewer,  who  professes 
to  examine  with  accuracy  the  first  elements  of  his  belief,  doubts 
and  asserts  on  the  same  principle ;  and  after  having  overturned 
the  dogmatism  of  others  with  the  most  unbounded  scepticism, 
and  raised  dogmatism  anew,  on  the  loose  materials  of  that  foun- 
dation which  his  scepticism  had  overthrown,  he  thinks  that  he 
has  avoided  the  objections  which  may  be  urged  against  both,  be- 
cause he  has  given  a  new  name  to  the  combination  of  the  two. 
In  this  manner,  he  has  indeed  made  a  partial  attack  more  diffi- 
cult, because  he  can  entrench  himself  at  will  in  either  system  : 
but  his  theory  is  not  the  less  incoherent  and  feeble,  when  assail- 
ed as  a  whole.  The  merit  of  Kant  appears  to  us  to  consist  less 
in  invention,  than  in  occasional  deductions  from  the  opinions  of 
others.  It  is  that  part  of  his  system  which  may  be  considered  as 
a  commentary  on  the  innate  susceptibilities  of  Leibnitz,  for  which 
alone  we  consider  the  world  as  indebted  to  him ;  and  perhaps,  in 
the  present  circumstances  of  philosophy,  even  the  extravagant 
length  to  which  he  has  pursued  a  just  principle,  may  have  been 
of  favourable  influence.  Against  the  more  inviting  system  of  sen- 
smlism,  in  which  all  knowledge  is  supposed  to  consist  of  original 
impressions  from  without,  or  of  abstractions  or  new  combinations 
of  original  impressions,  which  has  spread  so  rapidly  from  the 
writings  of  the  late  French  metaphysicians,  and  which  charms 
us  even  while  we  deny  it,  by  its  appearance  of  simple  truth,  a 
plain  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  anterior  susceptibilities  wculd 
perhaps  have  had  little  effect.  It  required  a  bolder  enunciation 
of  its  force  to  surprise  into  discussion  ;  and  discussion,  excited 
as  it  has  been,  in  one  country  at  least,  to  such  enthusiasm  of  in- 
quiry, will  terminate,  we  trust,  in  the  mutual  correction  of  the 
errors  of  Condiilac  and  of  Kant. 

In  examining  the  validity  of  the  doctrines  of  transcendentalism 
we  shall  follow  the  order  in  which  they  were-  stated. 

The  existence  of  a  system,  which  is  neither  dogmatical  in  its 
first  principles,  nor  altogether  sceptical,  it  is  impossible  to  admit. 
We  demonstrate,  only  from  something  which  we  take  for  grant- 
ed; and  this  first  principle  must  be  stated  or  understood  dogmati- 
cally. The  critical  philosopher,  it  is  said,  goes  along  with  the 
sceptic,  in  exposing  the  illusions  of  the  dogmatist  j  but,  if  every 
principle  assumed  be  dogmatism,  with  the  sceptiche  must  also  rest. 
To  go  farther,  and  inquire  into  the  source  of  each  illusion,  is  to  do 
nothing  more  than  dogmatize  in  a  new  way ;  for  he  must  believe 
the  illusion  to  have  taken  place,  because  a  certain  source  of  illu- 
sion existed,  which  he  must  demonstrate  from  some  principle  ac- 
knowledged before,  and  therefore  confessedly  in  need  of  support  $ 
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or  from  another  principle,  which  he  assumes  without  proof.  In 
what,  then,  does  he  differ  from  the  theorists  who  have  gone  before 
him  ?  All,  at  least  in  modern  times,  have  been  critical,  as  all 
have  professed  to  examine  the  faculties  of  the  cognitive  being. 
Of  this  examination,  there  are  various  degrees  of  accuracy,  and 
the  theory  of  transcendentalism  may  therefore  be  a  better  dog- 
matism than  others;  but  still  it  is  not  distinguished  by  any  new 
character,  so  as  to  deserve  a  peculiarity  of  namer  In  the  mere 
belief  of  the  subjectivity  of  perception,  it  certainly  is  not  ori- 
ginal; for  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  philosopher  of  the  pre- 
sent age,  who  retains  the  belief  of  the  actual  unmodified  repre- 
sentation, by  the  senses,  of  the  qualities  of  external  matter,.  In 
one  circumstance,  however,  we  differ  from  the  transcendentalism 
We  own  the  subjectivity  of  our  perceptions;  but  we  are  convin- 
ced of  the  impossibility  of  analyzing  them  into  objective  and  sub- 
jective elements ;  since  to  us,  by  the  laws  of  our  nature,  these  e~ 
iements  must  ever  co-exist.  It  would  not  be  more  absurd  to  as- 
sert, that  an  eye,  on  which  blue  and  yellow  rays  were  continu- 
ally poured  together  in  one  unvaried  sensation,  could,  by  the 
mere  exertion  of  internal  powers  of  thought,  discover  the  nature 
of  the  compound  beam. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  possibility  of  this  analysis,  M.  Villers 
adduces  the  probable  reflections  of  a  camera  obscura,  which,  by 
the  power  in  him  vested,  he  has  endowed  with  animation.  *  To 
the  sensorium  of  this  transcendentalist,  the  light  is  supposed  to 
pass  through  a  coloured  medium  ;  and  the  subjectivity  of  the  co- 
lour, as  a  part  of  its  sensations,  it  is  affirmed  to  be  capable  of 
discovering,  by  the  exertion  of  its  own  unaided  powers.  To  us, 
indeed,  who  know  that  light  has  been  decomposed  in  passing,  it 
is  easy  to  make  the  inference,  that  all  the  objets  in  nature  are  not 
red ;  but  we  cannot  suppose  the  machine  itself,  however  subtile, 
to  be  capable  of  such  an  inference.  It  may,  indeed,  attain  that 
acuteness  of  scepticism,  which  denies  the  existence  of  external  ob- 
jects ;  but  it  cannot  separate  their  believed  existence  from  their 
redness ;  since  it  is  only  as  definite  redness  they  can  be  known  by 

*  Even  though  the  reasoning  from  tranfcendental  machinery  had  been  juf>,  there 
is  fomething  Co  ludicrous  in  the  conception,  that  an  author,  who  defigned  it  only  for 
illuflration,  would  have  been  very  cautious  of  repeating  it.  But,  with  M.  Villers,  it 
is  a  favourite  figure;  and  he  introduces  it  fometimes  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  we  arc 
uncertain  whether  it  be  his  wifh  that  we  mould  laugh  with  him  at  the  follies  of  roe- 
taphyfics,  or  content  ourfelves  with  being  feriously  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  ar- 
gument. The  following  palFage  is  furely  more  in  the  manner  of  Voltaire,  than  of  the 
grave  profeflbr  of  Konigfcerg — '  If  our  camera  obfeura  mould  think  of  theorizing 
upon  the  rednefs,  as  belonging  to  objects  out  of  itfelf,  and  exifling  really,  it  would, 
without  doubt,  find  many  good  reafons  for  explaining  it,  by  the  dilpofitioii  of  the 
parts  of  objefts,  by  the  refraction  of  light,  and  a  hundred  other  fine  things,  which 
other  earners  obfeura  of  its  own  ftamp  would  admire,  but  to  which  a  camera  obscu- 
ra, with  a  little  knowledge  of  trar.fcendentalifm,  would  liflen  onlv  with  a  fmile  of 
ietifion.  '    p.  243. 
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it  to  exist.  It  certainly  cannot  separate  the  extension  from  the 
redness,  so  as  to  conceive  the  redness  to  belong  wholly  to  itself: 
and,  without  this  complete  analysis,  no  progress  is  made  in  tran- 
scendentalism. Still  less  is  it  possible,  as  in  another  illustration 
adduced  by  M.  Villers,  that,  by  the  elliptical  figure  of  the  image 
it  reflects,  a  cylindrical  mirror  should  discover  its  own  figure;  for, 
the  cylinder,  forming  no  part  of  the  image,  more  would  bo  neces- 
sary than  the  mere  separation  of  coexisting  qualities.  The  sup- 
posed illustrations,  however,  even  when  admitted  in  all  their  cir- 
cumstances, show  nothing  more  than  the  impossibility  of  that  which 
they  are  intended  to  prove;  for  if  the  camera  obscura,  like  the  hu- 
man philosopher  who  finds  all  his  sensations  invested  with  space, 
should  conceive  the  redness  with  which  its  sensations  are  invested 
to  be  a  mere  form  of  its  own  sensibility,  it  would  consider,  as  sub- 
jective only,  what  was,  in  truth,  a  combination  of  objective  and  sub- 
jective elements,  and  would  thus  arrange  a  system  of  very  erro- 
neous philosophy;  which,  if  published  in  the  shape  of  a  '  review 
of  pure  reason,'  might  perplex,  and  mislead,  and  set  at  variance, 
with  endless  controversy,  all  the  telescopes,  and  mirrors,  and  ma- 
gic lanthorns,  of  a  whole  optical  museum. 

The  faculties  of  the  mind  are,  by  Kant,  said  to  be  three,  and  the 
division  is  supposed  to  be  compatible  with  its  fundamental  unity, 
But  the  mind,  he  allows,  is  not  an  object  of  cognitions  it  has  nou- 
menal  existence  in  our  consciousness.  The  categories,  therefore, 
cannot  be  applied  to  it;  for  they  are  applicable  only  \jo phenomena. 
But  unity  and  number  are  subjective  categories ;  and  hence  we 
cannot  justly  say  that  there  are  three  faculties  of  one  mind.  We 
fear  that  this  argument  will  be  considered  as  a  subtlety  merely 
verbal;  a  charge,  which  the  combatant  of  verbal  subtleties  must 
often  expect.  But  at  the  same  time  that  it  shows  the  absurdity 
of  asserting  the  unreality  of  number,  on  principles  which,  in  the 
first  proposition  they  include,  have  assumed  it  as  certain,  it  marks 
strongly  the  dogmatism  of  that  philosophy  which  considers  itself 
as  the  great  overthrovver  of  dogmatism.  For  proof  of  the  unity 
of  the  cognitive  being,  recourse  seems  to  have  been  had  to  the 
common  sense  of  the  later  Scotch  philosophers ;  but  to  Kant  it  is 
not  common  sense;  for,  denying  the  reality  of  an  external  world 
as  capable  of  being  known  by  us,  he  cannot  appeal  to  universal 
belief.  If  his  own  feeling,  therefore,  be  considered  by  him  as  a 
just  ground  of  certainty,  he  must  believe  himself  incapable  of 
error;  and  if  he  be  incapable  of  error,  it  is  absurd  to  inquire  in- 
to the  sources  of  illusion.  What  that  is,  which  has  three  facul- 
ties, it  is  indeed  impossible  to  conceive.  When  we  say,  that  it  is 
extended,  or  matter,  and  when  we  say  that  it  is  unextended,  or 
spirit,  we  are  alike  accused  of  an  amphiboly,  or  a  paralogism  ; 
which  are  very  fine  words,  expressive  of  mistake.  It  is  not  to 
mind  itself  that  the  categories  are  applicable ;  for  mind  would 
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then  be  a  phenomenon,  and  not  a  reality.  It  is  not  a  substance, 
it  is  not  in  time,  it  has  no  existence,  nor  possibility  of  existence : 
without  succession,  it  exerts  three  progressively  succeeding  facul- 
ties, and  exerts  them  too,  without  having  in  itself  any  power  of 
causation.  On  the  strict  principles  of  transcendentalism,  it  does 
not  appear  to  us  more  reasonable  to  believe  the  actual  existence 
of  a  being,  that  knows,  and  judges,  and  wills,  than  to  acknow- 
ledge the  infinity  of  external  space.  To  say,  that  the  one  is  a 
form  of  thought,  and  the  other  a  reality,  is  to  say  nothing ;  for 
bath  feelings  are  equally  strong,  and  equally  unsubstantial. 

But  we  will  admit  to  the  transcendentaiist  his  solitary  noume- 
non,  and  its  separate  functions.  The  affections  of  the  mind  are 
awkwardly  arranged,  as  knowledge,  judgment,  and  will.  Of  the 
peculiar  nature  of  judgment,  indeed,  which,  in  the  common  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  appears  to  be  included  in  the  second  and 
third  offices  of  the  cognitive  faculty,  M.  Villers  has  left  us  wholly 
uncertain:  but,  from  the  subjects  which  he  enumerates,  as  form- 
ing a  part  of  his  promised  review  of  it,  it  seems  to  be  nearly  sy- 
nonymous with  taste,  or  perhaps  to  include  the  more  active  office 
of  imagination.  But  the  division  is  not  merely  awkward,  as  in- 
volving in  one  term  affections  of  little  similarity;  there  are  also 
many  affections  which  it  seems  impossible  to  reduce  to  it.  The 
joy  which  we  feel  on  a  fortunate  occurrence,  our  sorrow  on  a  dis- 
agreeable one,  our  complete  despair  when  every  exertion  has  been 
vain,  may  rise  indeed  from  knowledge,  but  are  not  themselves 
knowledge,  nor  judgment,  nor  will. 

A  similar  objection  may  be  made  to  the  subdivisions  of  the  cog- 
nitive faculty.  If  die  mere  addition  of  one  form  of  thought,  as 
of  the  absolute  in  pure  reason,  authorise  a  change  of  term  in  the 
function;  cognition,  instead  of  three  distinct  titles,  should  have 
as  many  as  its  subjective  forms. 

On  considering  the  theory  of  sensibility,  the  first  observation 
that  occurs  to  us,  is  the  singular  mixture  of  opinions  which  it 
presents.  The  truth  of  space  and  rtime  is  denied  by  the  usual 
sceptical  arguments.  No  new  inquiries  of  transcendentalism  are 
made;  because,  with  that  opinion,  inquiry  would  be  useless: 
yet,  as  if  some  new  foundation  had  been  given  for  the  belief,  the 
transcendental  sceptic  asserts  the  existence  of  noumena,  which, 
though  perceived  only  subjectively,  yet  influence  our  sensibility, 
and  entitle  it  to  the  name  of  external.  The  idea  of  any  thing 
external  to  ourselves,  is  confessed  to  involve  space;  yet,  with  the 
denial  of  space,  the  reality  of  objects  external  to  ourselves  is  affirm- 
ed; and  the  affirmation  ispeculiarly  frivolous,  since  real  objects  not 
having  causation,  which  is  phenomenal  only ,  cannot  affect  our  sen- 
sibility. It  isnot  enough  to  say  against  thatsoliludeof  self,  which  the 
consistent  disciple  of  Berkeley  must  adopt,  *  that  our  mind  re- 
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volts,  and  is  indignant  at  the  very  idea, '  p.  81 ;  or  that  '  he  pro- 
fesses a  belief  which  is  not  human,  and  which,  therefore,  among 
human  beings,   can  never  be  the  doctrine  of  a  numerous  sect,' 
p  82:  for  the  argument  is  of  equal  force  against  transcendental- 
ism, which,  if  consistent,  is  precisely  the  same  doctrine,  with  a 
new  name.     The  professors  of  both,  if  they  really  disbelieve  the 
existence  of  space,  may  indeed  be  assured,  that  their  sect  never 
can  be  a  large  one;   because  to  them  there  is  no  other  being  to 
whom  they  can  make  known  their  creed.     The  theory  of  Kant, 
therefore,  appears  to  us  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  common  as- 
sertion of  every  sceptic,  together  with  that  practical  belief  which 
every  sceptic  feels,  but  which,  for  the  credit  of  his  theory,  he  u- 
sually  keeps  within  the  silence  of  his  own  mind.     We  are  convin- 
ced that  there  is  no  human  being,  who  does  not,  by  his  actions 
at  least,  evince  his  reliance  on  an  external  world,  and  the  suc- 
cession of  time;  though  we  are  convinced  also,  that  there  is  no 
one  who  can  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him.     We  there- 
fore do  riot  deny  the  justness  of  Kant's  conclusion  ;  for  it's  unan- 
swerable force,  in  mere  argument,  was  felt,  long  before  the  phi- 
losopher of  Kbnigsberg  was  known.     But,  the  truth  of  space  and 
of  the  world  being  to  our  reasoning  scepticism  the  same,  we  can- 
not deny  space,  and  admit  the  reality  of  sensible  objects.     The 
theory  which  combines  these  may  be  celebrated  as  original ;  but 
its  originality  consists  only  in  the  combination  of  opinions,  which 
before  were  considered  as  incompatible. 

Against  Condillac  it  is  urged,  that,  in  ascribing  our  idea  of 
space  to  touch,  he  has  already  supposed  a  surface  and  a  hand ; 
but  Kant,  in  ascribing  it  to  external  sensibility,  has  already  sup- 
posed an  olycct.  His  argument  for  the  subjectivity  of  space, 
from  the  permanence  of  the  subject,  and  the  fleeting  nature  of 
the  object,  still  more  strikingly  presupposes  space  and  time;  for, 
if  there  be  no  real  succession,  all  things  are  equally  permanent ; 
and  unless  we  have  previously  known,  that,  of  the  great  multitude 
of  our  feelings,  a  certain  number  only  have  proceeded  from  ex- 
ternal objects,  during  all  which  the  form  of  space  was  permanent, 
that  very  form  must  be  allowed  to  be  fleeting ;  for  all  the  affec- 
tions of  our  mind  are  not  referable  to  three  dimensions.  We 
may  remark  also,  that,  on  the  principles  of  Kant,  our  dreams  and 
reveries  are,  in  truth,  as  little  illusive  as  our  waking  perceptions, 
the  reference  to  space  being  all  which  constitutes  external  sensa- 
tion :  and  the  man  who  dreams  that  he  has  murdered  an  adver- 
sary, has  therefore  murdered  a  human  being  as  truly,  as  if,  in 
the  intercourse  of  the  da}',  he  had  stabbed  his  friend.  Smell, 
taste,  and  hearing,  as  the}'  do  not  involve  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness,  should  be  referred  by  Kant  to  internal,  rather  than  ex- 
ternal sensibility.    From  the  observations  of  those  who  have  been 
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couched,  the  same  appears  certain  of  vision :  and  Kant  must 
therefore,  with  Condillac,  whose  opinion  he  attacks,  ascribe  our 
knowledge  of  three  dimensions,  not  objectively  indeed,  but  sub- 
jectively to  the  single  organ  of  touch. 

To  say  that  space  must  be  subjective,  because  we  cannot  con- 
ceive a  possible  body  without  length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  is 
but  a  verbal  sophism ;  for  we  give  the  name  of  body  only  to  that 
which  has  those  dimensions.  It  might  be  inferred  with  equal 
justice,  that  there  are  no  objective  elements  in  our  perception  of 
the  human  figure,  because,  without  experience,  we  believe  that 
every  future  man  must  have  all  those  parts  which  are  compre- 
hended in  a  just  definition  of  man.  To  the  transcendentalist, 
who  supposes  totality  and  plurality  to  be  conceptions  posterior  to 
sensation,  there  is,  besides,  a  peculiar  and  insurmountable  diffi- 
culty, of  which  he  seems  not  to  have  been  aware,  in  that  imme- 
diate investiture  with  space  which  he  affirms  to  be  necessary  to 
sensation.  Space  having  several  dimensions,  necessarily  involves 
parts;  and  a  body  must  therefore  be  considered  as  a  whole,  pre- 
viously to  all  conception  of  totality,  or  sensation  cannot  be  invested 
iscith  space.  This  objection  appears  to  us  completely  decisive  a- 
gainst  the  whole  theory  of  cognition :  for,  if  an  exertion  of  intel- 
ligence be  not  necessary  to  connect  in  one  body  the  separate  dimen- 
sions, it  is  as  little  necessary  in  reducing  to  one  great  assemblage 
the  boundless  phenomena  of  nature. 

We  do  not  see  for  what  reason  time  is  considered  as  peculiarly 
a  form  of  internal  sense ;  for  we  invest  with  succession  the 
changes  without,  as  much  as  those  within,  and  believe  that  ages 
had  revolved  before  ourselves  had  being,  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  believe  that  there  is  an  infinity  of  space,  to  which  we  have 
never  penetrated. 

The  explanation  of  the  apodictic  certainty  of  geometry  and 
arithmetic  is  surely  not  transcendental.  The  propositions  of  these 
sciences  cannot  have  relation  to  the  forms  oj thought  of  every  think- 
ing being ;  because  man  is  to  himself  the  only  object  known  as  he 
is.  Other  beings  are  noumenal  to  him,  and  their  real  forms  of 
thought  beyond  the  possibility  of  his  knowledge.  Besides,  though 
the  three  dimensions  of  space  were  known  to  him  as  universal* 
little  could  be  inferred  from  them  alone;  and  a  figure  of  1000 
sides,  the  properties  of  which  are  equally  apodictic  as  those  of  a 
triangle,  is  certainly  an  idea  as  little  present  to  the  general  mind, 
as  any  in  physical  science.  But  though  all  the  possibilities  of  fi- 
gure and  of  numeral  combination  were  universal. forms,  the  feel- 
ing of  duty,  and  of  God,  is  allowed  to  be  equally  universal :  yet 
it  is  almost  by  their  controversies  alone,  that  ethics  and  theology 
are  known  to  us  as  sciences.  Their  universality,  therefore,  does 
not  render  the  rdations  of  the  universals  apodictic;  nor  ought  the 
VOL.  I,   so.  2.  S 
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transcendentafist  to  ascribe  the  exactness  of  mathematical  ideas  to 
their  capability  of  sensible  delineation;  for  their  incapability  of 
this  is  very  justly  urged  by  him,  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  there  are  ideas  not  acquired  from  experi- 
ence. The  two  great  conceptions  on  which  geometry  depends, 
are,  as  M.  \  lifers  himself  has  said,  an  indivisible  point  and  iefnihiy 
which  no  corporeal  organ  can  originally  afford  us,  and  which  it  is 
in  like  manner  impossible  for  us  to  delineate  in  any  sensible  repre- 
sentation ;  and  he  triumphantly  asks,  whether  it  be  possible  for 
the  eye  to  distinguish  a  polygon  of  999  sides  from  one  of  1000,. 
though  the  different  relations  of  their  angles  be  exactly  under- 
stood ?  A  sensible  delineation  would  be  applicable  only  to  a  few 
cases,  and  not  to  every  possible  case.  We  have  complete  cer- 
tainty, without  any  diagram,  that  the  shortest  line  between  any 
two  points  is  a  right  line  ;  and,  without  this  previous  certainty, 
a  thousand  trials  could  not  convince  us,  as  there  might  still  be  an 
untried  curve,  to  which  our  stubborn  proposition  would  be  ob- 
liged to  vield. 

Ol  the  table  of  forms  of  intelligence,  little  more  is  necessary  to 
be  said,  than  that,  like  the  more  ancient  arrangement  by  Aristotle, 
it  is  altogether  useless.  The  only  valuable  arrangement  of  rela- 
tions, is  that  by  which  objects  are  combined  in  the  common  or- 
der of  the  sciences  ;  and  we  receive  as  much  real  knowledge,  in 
being  told  that  we  have  spoken  prose  all  our  lives,  or  that  in 
every  proposition  something  must  be  affirmed  or  denied,  as  in 
being  told,  that  we  must  always  predicate  quantity,  quality,  rela- 
tion, and  modality.  Instead  of  saying,  that  the  intelligence  has 
twelve  categories,  which  existed  a  priori  and  independently,  it 
would  have  been  at  least  equally  just,  and  certainly  much  more 
simple,  to  say,  that  in  every  case  of  felt  relation,  the  mental  affec- 
tion which  constitutes  that  feeling,  was  not  a  part  of  the  separate 
perceptions.  It  did  not  indeed  exist  a  priori,  for  the  perceptions 
were  prior;  nor  independently  of  experience,  for,  without  the 
perceptions,  it  never  would  have  arisen  :  but  it  existed  from  a 
law  of  the  mind  itself  which  was  so  constituted,  that,  on  the  per- 
ception of  certain  objects,  the  nexjeeting  of  relation  should  arise. 
This  feeling  is  to  us  completely  different  from  either  perception, 
considered  separately;  and  we  have  always  been  astonished  thai 
the  total  want  of  resemblance  did  not  occur  with  immediate  con- 
futation to  the  authors  of  those  systems  of  sensualism,  which  en- 
deavour to  reduce  all  our  knowledge,  as  parts,  to  our  original  ex- 
ternal perceptions. 

Whatever  be  the  value  of  the  table  of  categories,  the  reflective 
conceptions  appear  to  us  in  no  respect  different.  The  confrminj 
of  two  sensations  is  felt,  at  least,  as  immediately  as  their  reaction; 
and  both  conceptions  equally  fix  the  appropriate  place  of  our  sen- 
sations in  the  system  of  our  knowledge. 
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It  is  a  singular  confusion  of  cause  and  effect,  to  say,  that  the  re- 
flective forms  are  distinguished  from  the  categories,  as  being  ap- 
plied only  to  the  comparison  of  our  conceptions,*  when  it  is  own- 
ed that  it  is  from  previous  reflection  the  conceptions  themselves 
arise,  f  If  it  be  only  after  the  observed  conformity  of  successive 
sensations,  that  we  say  there  are  before  us  two  objects  of  a  spe- 
cies, the  category  of  number  is  certainly  not  the  prior  feeling. 
The  conformity  is  more  truly  a  conception,  since  it  is  the  imme- 
diate application  of  intelligence  to  the  products  of  sensibility. 

If  pure  reason  be  merely  the  mode  by  which  our  conceptions  be- 
come to  us  absolute,  it  will  be  difficult  to  bring  under  it  that  regu- 
lar series  of  propositions  to  which  we  commonly  give  the  name  of 
reasoning.  When  we  say,  all  bodies  gravitate ;  this  proposition, 
which  is  in  truth  nothing;  more  than  a  common  instance  of  general- 
ization,  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  product  of  reason.  But  when  we 
add,  the  air  is  a  body;  the  air  must  have  weight:  these  propositions 
are  acts  of  intelligence,  and  have  nothing  absolute  in  them,  more 
than  any  common  application  of  the  categories.  Nor  is  totality 
always  necessary  even  to  one  of  the  propositions ;  for  we  have  rea- 
sonings of  probability,  which  depend  on  discordant  results  of  the 
past.  Thus,  when  we  say,  from  the  appearance  of  the  sky,  it  will 
probably  rain  soon,  we  do  not  assert  any  thing  absolute:  yet  we  rea- 
son; for  reasoning  does  not  require  universals,  but  generals.  To 
the  exercise  of  pure  reason  there  is  no  tendency  peculiarly  irresisti- 
ble. The  idea  of  infinity  rises  in  our  mind  by  a  law  of  our  nature ; 
but  by  a  law  not  more  powerful  than  that  by  which,  in  certain 
circumstances,  we  acquire  the  sensations  of  sight  or  touch. 

Of  ideals,  as  opposed  to  ideas,  we  do  not  understand  the  differ- 
ence; for  nothing  is  gained  by  adding  our  own  oneness  to  absolute 
unity  or  totality,  which,  in  the  very  conception,  are  one;  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  meant,  that  we  apply  to  those  ideas  any  other  circum- 
stance of  our  consciousness,  than  tbe fundamental  unity;  for  the 
ideal  of  the  universe  is  not  invested  with  our  knowledge  or  pas- 
sions. The  difference  of  the  ideal  of  the  human  soul,  and  of  that 
icnity  of  consciousness  which  must  be  felt,  previously  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  ideal,  is  too  nice  for  our  discernment. 

The  amphibolies,  paralogisms,  &c.  of  which  Kant  speaks,  are 
impossible,  as  they  supposeastandardwhieh  is  not  in  our  possession; 
a  corrector  of  reference,  where  reference  cannot  err ;  a  mode  of 
knowing  objects  different  from  that  of  the  constituting  forms  of 
our  cognition.     Till  the  transcendentalist  give  us  a  new  mode  of 

S2 


*  El!es  ne  s'emploient  qu'a  comparer  entrc  elles  les  conceptions  des  objets.    P.  299. 

f  C'cft  auffi  par  la  reflexion  tranfeencientale  que  Fentendement  examine  et  decide 
auxquelles  de  nos  categories  il  convient  de  rapportcr  des  obiets  donnes  a  la  fenfibilit-r, 
P.  298. 
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discernment,  we  must  believe  "whatever  is  invested  with  space  and 
time  to  be,  by  that  very  investiture,  a  sensation;  whatever  is  invest- 
ed with  the  categories,  to  be  a  conception;  and  whatever  is  abso- 
lute, to  be  an  idea :  so  that  the  error  of  our  application,  if  in 
truth  there  be  an  error,  must,  to  us,  be  for  ever  unknown. 

Even  on  the  supposition  of  amphibolies,  as  capable  of  being  dis- 
covered, the  peculiar  instances  are  not  well  explained.  If  exter- 
nal sensation  give  us  the  knowledge  only  of  that  which  is  extend- 
ed, the  mere  consideration  of  it,  as  absolute,  may  afford  the  idea 
of  infinite  extension,  but  not  of  an  indivisible  monade.  Nor  does 
materialism,  in  the  atheistic  sense  of  the  term,  arise  from  the  ad- 
dition of  absolute  causation  to  external  sensibility;  for  causation 
means  only  the  power  of  producing  a  change,  and  has  no  other 
reference  to  the  causing  substance ;  which  may  have  existed  from 
fjternity,  or  begun  to  exist,  without  a  cause,  or  by  divine  volition, 
at  the  very  moment  in  which  its  energy  was  exerted.  Between 
simple  causation,  a  category  justly  applicable  to  externa]  seme,  and 
absolute  causal  ion,  there  is  in  truth  no  difference;  for  both  mean 
only  the  power  of  producing  a  change :  and  if  it  be  not  causey 
but  effect,  which  is  considered  as  absolute,  the  application  of  this 
would  rather  lead  to  spiritual  theism.  That  spirit  is  the  general 
representation  of  thatinternal  sensibility,  of  which  the  form  is  time, 
is  a  proposition  more  of  mysticism  than  of  philosophy.  Absolute 
time  is  eternity  ;  which,  if  it  be  an  archetype  of  any  thing,  has  no 
nearer  resemblance  to  spirit,  as  commonly  understood,  than  to 
matter  ,■  and  if  all  that  is  necessary  be  the  want  of  dimension,  the 
sensations  of  sound  or  smell  being  as  little  extended  as  love  or  hate, 
or  any  other  internal  feeling,  might,  with  equal  reason,  be  consi- 
dered as  the  object  of  the  supposed  amphiboly  of  the  human  soul. 

The  perplexities  which  arise  from  the  consideration  of  matter, 
either  as  infinitely  divisible,  or  ultimately  indivisible,  receive  no 
solution  from  all  that  M.  Villers  has  stated.  Our  error,  he  says, 
consists  in  confounding  matter,  as  a  mere  object  in  space  presented 
by  our  sensibility,  with  matter  as  presented  by  our  intelligence 
in  all  the  aggregate  of  conceived  relations.  *  '  As  an  object  of 
sensation,  matter  must  always  be  reducible  to  an  atom,  or  first 
element,  which  itself  also  must  be  in  space,  and  therefore  ex- 


*  We  think  it  ncctffary  to  add  the  whole  pafcge  from  the  original,  as  we  mr.y 
have  been  led  into  a  mifapprehenfion  of  its  meaning,  by  the  attention  which  M.  Vil- 
lers has  paid  to  an  excellent  rule  of  rhetoric  :  a  fiibjecl,  in  itfelf  mod  obfeure,  he  has 
certainly  succeeded  in  treating  with  all  appropriate  obfeurity.  «  La  queftion  agitcc  d 
long-terns,  er  abandon  nee  enfuite  par  defefpoir,  de  la  divifibilite'  ou  nondivilibihie 
de  la  matiere  a  l'infini,  ne  tirait  toute  fa  difficult e  que  d'une  double  amphibolic  de 
cette  forte  ;  les  uns  voulaient  appliquer  tout  le  jeu  de  l'entendenunt  a  la  matiere  com- 
meobjet.  de  notre  fenfiuilite ;  les  autres  prer.aient  pour  un  objet  de  notre  fenfibilite 
la  conception  de  matiere;  lis  confendaient  en  attvibuant  l'intuilion  a  Teiitendi-ment, 
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tended  ;  because  nothing  imperceptible  can  belong  to  our  sen- 
sibility. But,  when  considered  as  an  object  of  intelligence,  there 
must  always  appear  a  possible  division  or  redaction  trom  the 
state  of  matter  into  that  of  unextended  thought,  since  it  is  already 
as  a  thought  we  consider  it ;  and  as  there  is  no  apparent  transition 
from  the  one  state  to  the  other,  we  connect  them  by  interposed 
infinity,  as  in  the  system  of  monades. '  In  both  cases  the  mutter 
of  sensibility  is  said  to  be  confounded  with  the  matter  of  intelli- 
gence, and  to  be  combined  with  the  transcendental  ideas  of  ab- 
solute simplicity  and  reality.  The  attempt  to  explain  a  difficulty 
with  such  increase  of  difficulty,  is  like  the  kindness  which  would 
free  us  from  the  doubtfulness  of  twilight,  by  casting  us  into 
utter  darkness.  In  both  the  cases  adduced  we  see  much  confu- 
sion of  another  kind ;  but  we  do  not  see  that  confusion  of  the 
representations  of  separate  faculties,  which  M.  Villers  condemns. 
In  both,  the  perception  of  matter,  as  an  object  in  space,  is  de- 
rived from  sensibility;  but,  in  both,  matter  is  considered  cate- 
gorically: for  we  cannot  think  of  division,  without  the  con- 
ceptions of  plurality,  possibility,  &c.  The  atomist,  therefore, 
does  not  err,  by  confounding  the  representations  of  separate 
powers  of  cognition,  but  by  using,  in  reference  to  products  of 
the  same  power,  terms  which  are  contradictory;  for  that  which 
is  in  space,  having  still  dimension,  must  still  be  potentially  divi- 
sible; nor  does  its  infinite  divisibility  arise,  in  any  manner,  from 
the  necessity  of  combining  it  with  thought,  by  the  medium  of  in- 
finity. If  that  were  the  only  reason  of  inferring  it,  the  difficulties 
which  are  its  consequence,  might  be  very  easily  obviated  by  the 
simpledenial  of  the  antecedent :  for  there  is  in  truth  no  transition, 
iu  such  inquiries,  from  matter  to  thought,  but  from  matter  as  ex- 
isting combined,  to  matter  as  existing  separately ;  or,  if  we  be 
denied  the  knowledge  of  any  thing  but  our  own  affections,  from 
one  thought  to  another.  If  there  were  indeed  a  necessary  tran- 
sition from  matter  to  thought,  the  interposed  infinity,  having 
nothing  common  with  either,  could  not  connect  them,  more 
than  the  sensations  of  light  and  fragrance  could  be  connected  by 


et  la  conception  a  la  sensibilite.  Cekii  qui  opere  snr  la  matiere  en  tint  qu'objet 
senti  et  percu,  doit  toujours,  en  resultat,  trouver  un  premier  element  qui  soil  quel- 
que  chose  d'etendu  et  de  perceptible,  qui  occupe  un  lieu  dans  l'espace,  car  on  ne 
peut  supposer  a  la  sensibilite  aucun  objet  imperceptible  ;  d'ou  le  systeme  des  atomes 
materiels,  et  la  pkUosophie  corpusculaire  d'JSpicure.  Celui,  au  contraire,  qui  opere 
sur  la  matiere  en  tant  qu'objet  peine  et  conqn,  doit  apercevoir  une  division  tou- 
jours possible  de  l'etat  de  matiere  jusqu'a  l'etat  de  pensee,  puisque  e'est  sur  une 
pensee  qu'il  opere :  or  cemme  entre  ces  deux  etats,  l'esprit  ne  voit  pas  de  mode  de 
transition,  il  y  met  l'infinl ;  d'ou  le  systerae  des  monades.  Le  tort  de  Fun  et  de 
l'autre,  e'est  de  confondre  la  matiere  en  tant  que  representation  de  la  sensibilite,  avec 
la  matiere  en  tant  que  representation  de  Ventendement.  II  y  a  aussi  deux  idees 
transeendcntales,  celie  du  simple  absolu,  et  exile  du  rid  absolu  qui  joueot  ici  uu 
role. '     P.  297- 
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a  sound.  There  is  therefore  no  aid  to  the  perplexed  metaphy- 
sician in  the  principles  of  transcendentalism,  which,  if  adopted, 
only  establish  with  greater  force  that  infinity  of  parts  which  he 
is  unable  to  comprehend :  for  the  conception  of  an  object,  as  a 
whole  in  space,  is  a  just  application  of  a  category  which  neces- 
sarily involves  divisibility;  and  every  object  of  sensibility,  being 
confessed]}'  reducible  to  elements  which  are  still  extended,  '  since 
we  cannot  suppose  sensibility  to  have  any  object  which  is  not 
perceptible, '  must,  at  every  stage,  be  justly  conceivable  as  a 
whole  in  space :  and  we  are  therefore  entitled,  without  an  error 
of  philosophy,  to  assert,  that  matter  is  infinitely  divisible.  There 
is,  indeed,  one  sense,  in  which  the  result  of  the  reasoning  of  M. 
Villers  may  be  understood,  and  which,  in  spite  of  the  laboured 
antithesis  of  the  opposite  opinions,  we  believe  to  have  been  that 
which  suggested  confusedly  his  transcendental  explanation.  It 
may  be  said,  that  in  asserting  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter, 
we  take  for  granted  matter  as  an  object  known  to  us,  while  it 
is  of  our  own  feelings  only  we  have  real  knowledge ;  and  a  feel- 
ing, being  one,  is  not  infinitely  divisible.  Had  this  been  stated, 
we  should  have  had  less  scruple  in  giving  our  verbal  assent ;  be- 
cause the  argument  is,  in  truth,  unanswerable:  but  it  is  unan- 
swerable, precisely  as  the  arguments  of  Berkeley  and  Hume  a- 
gainst  an  external  world.  However  impossible  it  be  for  us  to 
disbelieve  it,  we  certainly  are  not  justified  by  any  process  of  ra- 
tiocination, in  assuming  the  existence  of  objects  without ;  but, 
having  assumed  their  existence,  it  is  equally  impossible  for  us  to 
conceive  their  parts  as  without  dimension,  at  any  stage  of  poten- 
tial division.  The  complete  denial  of  external  things  is  the  only 
shelter  to  which  we  can  safely  have  recourse.  If  that  alternative, 
impossible  to  our  feelings,  be  not  adopted,  we  must  submit  to  the 
acknowledgement  of  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  in  all  its 
perplexities  of  language  and  of  thought. 

To  the  validity  of  practical  reason,  it  is  necessary  that  we  admit 
the  objective  certainty  of  self',  and  of  all  those  modifications  of 
self  of  which  we  are  conscious.  That  objections  may  be  made 
to  this  appeal,  M.  Villers  is  fully  sensible. — *  Perhaps  this  imme- 
diate consciousness,  this  internal  perception  of  man,  is  but  a  new 
product  of  that  speculative  reason  which  has  already  deceived  me; 
an  ideal  forged  by  itself ;  an  illusion;  a  phantom  !  It  seems 
to  me,  indeed,  that  it  exists  independently  of  all  speculation  ; 
that  it  is  the  great  and  living  being  within  me.  But  this  very 
belief  may  be  a  mistake.  From  whom  shall  I  receive  a  pledge 
of  its  reality,  a  proof  that  it  is  something  more  than  a  simple 
conception  of  fancy  ?  '  p.  367.  After  all  this  rigour  of  scep- 
ticism, he  proceeds  to  give  the  desired  proof  with  that  com- 
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plete  pomp  of  demonstration,  which  is  implied  in  the  French 
voici,  *  for  which  the  more  modest  English  has  no  corresponding 
idiom.     *  The  destiny  of  my  being  is  not  simple  knowledge.     I 
am  formed  also,  as  its  higher  development,  to  will  and  to  act : 
I  must  influence,  and  be  influenced  by  every  thing  which  sur- 
rounds me.     Hence  proceeds  an  order  of  realities,  which  have 
in  me  their  source  and  principle.     My  actions,  and  the  volitions 
which  determine  my  actions,  not  given  me  from  without,  but  cre- 
ated and  modified  by  myself  alone,  have  therefore  an  existence, 
to  me  more  truly  real  than  that  of  external  things.     They  arise 
from  the  centre  of  my  being,  in  the  fundamental  reality  of  my 
own  internal  consciousness;  while  external  things,  arriving  at 
that  centre  only  after  the  modifying  influence  of  the  medium 
through  which  they  passed,  have  but  a  secondary  reality,  of  which 
I  may  justly  doubt.     My  actions  are  determined  by  my  will ;  and 
my  will  is  the  immediate  result  of  that  consciousness  in  which  I 
exist  independently  of  things.     My  actions,  and  their  directing 
volitions,  are  therefore  a  proof,  that  the  feeling  of  self  is  not  an 
illusion.    Their  reality  is  the  desired  pledge  of  its  reality.    I  will: 
and  by  the  sublime  truths  which  my  volition  affords  me,  I  am 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  being  who  lives  in  all  the  plenitude  of  life. ' 
To  this  parade  of  language,  of  which,  in  abridging  the  verbal 
amplitude,  we  have  retained  all  the  reasoning,  we  must  do  the 
justice  of  saying,  that  we  have  seldom  seen  an  objection  more 
magnificently  evaded.     The  position,  which  was  intended  to  be 
proved,  has  indeed  been  assumed  in  every  sentence;  but  it  has 
been  assumed  with  such  just  regard  to  the  principles  of  harmonics, 
that,  after  more  than  two  pages  of  majesty  and  melody,  we  feel 
something  like  the  remorse  of  ingratitude,  in  reverting  to  the  o- 
riginal  question.     The  question  was,  whether  the  feeling  of  self, 
in  all  its  modifications,  be  not  an  illusion  like  that  of  the  pheno- 
menal world?  and  we  are  told,  that  because  man  is  destined  to 
act,  and  his  action  is  the  immediate  result  of  his  will,  and  of  his 
will  he  is  conscious ;  there  are  therefore  self,  and  will,  and  action. 
Had  M.  Villers  merely  said,  that  because  we  are  conscious  of  self, 
self  exists;  though  we  should  perhaps  have  denied  the  agreement 
of  the  position  with  his  general  scepticism,  we  should  at  least  have 
.acknowledged  its  force  as  felt  by  ourselves.     But,  when  he  con- 
tends, that  the  mere  combination  of  a  series  of  feelings,  which  all 
equally  depend  on  the  truth  of  the  question  itself,  as  being  all 
equally  real,  or  equally  phenomenal,  is  a  pi*oof  of  the  reality  of  the 
feelings  combined,  we  are  less  disposed  to  be  merciful  to  inconsist- 
ency; and  must  require,  from  him  who  considers  consciousness 

*  Void  la  reponfe  a  ccs  doutcs :  void  la  garantie  demandce. 
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as  a  thing  to  be  proved,  some  mode  of  reconciling  the  belief  of  the 
reality  of  a  combination  of  feelings  with  the  previous  ignorance 
of  their  reality,  as  separate.  It  is  not  because  man  is  an  active 
bein<r,  that  he  has  objective  certainty  of  himself;  for  the  same 
certainty  is  equally  felt  in  the  most  passive  of  our  sensations;  and, 
in  truth,  we  know  that  W>e  act,  only  because  we  have  taken  for 
granted  that,  which  is  considered  as  proved  by  action.  Our  <will9 
before  the  experience  of  action,  is  to  our  consciousness  a  passive 
feeling;  and  our  knowledge  of  the  action  is  transcend  en  tally  less 
certain,  because  it  can  be  acquired  only  from  the  phenomenal 
world  of  space  and  time,  in  which  the  changes  produced  by  our 
action  take  place.  Even  though  the  explanation  were  in  all  its 
other  circumstances  just,  how  many  forms  of  intelligence  and 
sensibility  does  it  consider  as  realities  !  The  destiny  of  man,  the 
development  of  his  being,  the  system  of  things  created  by  him- 
self, the  succession  of  his  will  and  action,  have  no  meaning, 
unless  we  admit  time,  and  causation,  and  number,  and  the  cate- 
gories of  modality;  so  that  the  highest  of  all  realities,  the  ele- 
vating sublimities  of  our  being,  are  only  the  illusions  of  unsub- 
stantial forms,  which  are  at  once  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  eve- 
ry certainty  we  feel. 

The  doctrines  of  practical  reason  are  four ;  the  liberty  of  will, 
the  obligation  to  virtue,  our  existence  in  a  future  state,  and  our 
responsibility  to  a  supreme  Creator  and  Judge.  On  all  these  sub- 
jects, the  transcendentalist  has  more  than  usual  inconsistency. 
He  declares  that  they  are  not  objects  to  be  known  or  f  proved,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  terms.  He  rejoices  that  he  knows  nothing 
of  them.  *  He  would  even  fear  to  know  any  thing  of  his  duties, 
ol  God,  and  of  his  soul;  convinced,  that  if  they  were  objects  of 
his  knowledge,  they  must  be  in  themselves  illusions,  phenomena 
purely  human  of  his  mode  of  seeing  and  conceiving. '  p.  360. 
Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  evident,  than  that  the  forms  of  cog- 
nition are  not  justly  applicable  to  objects  which  belong  not  to 
cognition.  Such  an  application  would  be  an  amphiboly,  or  a  pa- 
ralogism, or  an  error  of  perhaps  still  longer  name;  yet  there  is 
not  an  idea  of  practical  reason  in  which  the  forms  of  our  know- 
ledge  are  not  involved. 

•Free 'dom  of 'will  implies  number,  because  there  is  choice;  it  im- 
p\ieseziste?icC)  andpossibility,  and  causation,  because thereispower; 
it  implies  time,  because  there  is  the  succession  of  will  and  action:  It 


f  How  unfortunate  is  it  for  a  pcrfon,  who  looks  forward  witlifuch  fear  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  duties,  that  he  fhould  afterwards  be  obliged  (though,  we  make  no 
doubt,  with  great  reluctance)  to  confefs,  that  they  arc  now  irrefittibly  eftablilhed  by 
the  moft  rigid  proofs ; — avec  line  rigucur  de  mctbodc,  et  de  premier,  qui  hi  laiff.nt  nul 
jecours  raiibr.r.able  a  l'opinialrete  qui  nc  veut  pas  etre  convaiticu.     P.  388. 
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is  therefore  an  error  to  say  that  the  'will  is  free.  *  But  though  the 
application  of  the  categories  were  allowable,  the  feeling  suppos- 
ed does  not  justify  the  assertion.  Consciousness  informs  us  only 
of  the  present,  or,  if  memory  too  may  be  included,  of  that  which 
is  really  past.  It  does  not  inform  us  of  that  which  might  have 
been  the  past.  Thus  it  tells  us  that  we  did  will  a  particular  ac- 
tion, or  that  we  do  will  a  particular  action;  or,  from  that  law  by 
which  we  infer  the  future  from  the  past,  that  if  we  shall  will  a 
particular  action,  the  action  will  ensue.  But  it  is  conjecture,  and 
not  consciousness,  which  tells  us,  that,  the  circumstances  of  the 
past  having  been  the  same,  we  might  have  chosen  a  different  ac- 
tion. It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  for  Kant  to  say,  that  we  have 
freedom  of  will,  because  we  are  conscious  of  the  power  of  will- 
ing ;  for  the  most  rigid  necessarian  does  not  deny  that  power. 
He  contends  for  it  even  more  earnestly  than  the  defender  of  what 
has  been  called  its  freedom :  for  action,  as  far  as  it  is  not  govern- 
ed by  the  motive  decisions  of  reason,  resembles  more  the  con- 
vulsions of  the  morbid  body,  than  the  graceful  and  spontaneous 
movements  of  the  healthy  limb. 

Of  moral  duty  it  may  be  said,  in  like  manner,  that  transcend- 
entally  it  cannot  exist.  The  voice  of  conscience,  commanding 
to  certain  actions,  implies  succession,  causation,  existence,  and 
other  forms  which  are  applicable  only  by  an  error  of  philosophiz- 
ing. We  have,  in  certain  cases,  the  feeling  of  duty ;  but  we 
have  also,  in  certain  cases,  the  feeling  of  external  independent 
space.  Of  this  latter,  it  is  at  least  equally  difficult  to  divest  our- 
selves ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  in  the  mind  of  others,  if  of 
others  we  may  be  allowed  to  speak  objectively,  the  feeling  of 
duty  can  as  readily  be  laid  aside  as  that  of  external  things.  The 
livelieness  of  conviction,  the  universality,  every  circumstance  is 
the  same.  But  there  is  no  really  existing  space :  it  is  therefore 
probable,  that  the  voice  of  conscience  is  in  like  manner  an  illu- 
sion. Such  appears  to  us  the  reasoning  of  the  rigid  transcenden- 
talist.  But  the  disciple  of  Kant,  less  consistent,  admits  and  re- 
jects with  equal  readiness  where  the  evidence  of  both  is  the  same. 
Nor  is  the  confessed  illusion  merely  of  equal  strength  of  evidence: 
the  belief  of  it  seems  absolutely  necessary  to  the  existence  of  duty. 
What  room  is  there  for  the  exertion  of  virtue,  where  other  be- 
ings cannot  be  known  to  us  as  objects  ?  We  surely  cannot  increase 
the  happiness  of  him  of  whose  desires  we  are  ignorant,  nor  re- 
lieve a  misery  which  exists  but  in  our  own  forms  of  thought. 

*  This  species  of  strict  confutation,  ex  concessit,  will  not  appear  unmerciful  to  those 
who  have  observed  the  lavish  use  which  the  transcendentalists  themselves  have  made 
of  arguments  of  a  similar  kind.  The  only  difference  is,  that  we  argue  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  him  whom  we  oppose;  and  that  they  conceive  they  have  triumphed,  when 
they  have  merely  shown  the  inconsistency  of  their  own  opinions  with  those  of  any 
ether  theorist. 
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In  the  maxims  which  are  given  to  us  as  a  summary  of  virtue, 
we  observe  no  peculiar  merit  j  and  on  the  transcendental  theory 
of  morality,  which  supposes  it  to  be  a  voice  within  us,  independ- 
ent of  experience  in  its  origin,  and  incapable  of  being  aided  by 
any  maxims,  or  stilled  by  any  of  the  seductions  of  life,  the  parade 
of  precept  seems  to  have  very  little  meaning.  It  is  not  more 
absurd  to  command  a  human  being  to  invest  his  external  sensa- 
tions with  space,  than  to  command  him  to  listen  to  sounds  which 
are  ever  speaking  to  his  heart,  and  from  which  it  is  impossible  for 
him,  in  any  situation,  to  withhold  his  attention.  If  any  new 
duty  could  be  taught  by  it,  a  maxim  might  be  of  value.  But 
duty  can  receive  no  addition,  since  it  is  wholly  independent  of 
experience.  It  cannot  be  taught:  for  we  teach  only  that  which 
can  be  known  :  and  duty  is  merely  felt. 

If,  however,  maxims  be  of  importance,  the  negative  part  of 
the  first  should  certainly  have  been  omitted :  for,  though  it  be 
perhaps  better,  upon  the  whole,  that  we  should  consider  every 
thinking  being  as  an  end  in  himself,  so  far  as  not  to  injure  him 
for  the  good  of  another,  there  are  innumerable  situations  in  com- 
mon life,  in  which  an  individual  may  be  employed,  without  inju- 
ry, but  at  the  same  time  without  reference  to  himself,  for  the 
good  of  a  third  person.  Even  where  himself  is  the  great  object, 
it  is  surely  no  want  of  virtue  to  consider  him  also  as  a  mean,  in 
the  good  which  our  action,  with  respect  to  him,  may  produce 
to  others.  The  beautiful  progression  of  good,  by  which  a  virtu- 
ous action  is  diffused  in  its  effects  over  a  multitude  of  unknown 
beings,  is  at  once  a  delightful  contemplation  and  a  powerful  ex- 
citement to  the  benevolent  mind.  Had  the  first  liberators  of  an 
injured  country,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  take  a  melancholy  ex- 
ample from  the  recent  events  of  our  own  time,  foreseen  a  period 
of  future  invasion  of  its  rights,  and  trusted,  in  rousing  their  lit- 
tle band,  that  their  example  might,  after  many  ages,  inspirit 
their  descendants  to  a  similar  resistance  of  oppression;  we  surely 
cannot  think  that  their  zeal  would  have  been  less  ardent,  or  that, 
as  an  object  of  our  interest,  it  would  excite  feelings  of  less  virtu- 
ous sublimity. 

The  second  maxim,  when  stripped  of  the  mysterious  majesty  of 
its  terms,  is  only  the  common  doctrine  of  utility;  but  with  an  ex- 
pression so  very  complicated  and  artificial,  that  it  loses  all  the  ef- 
fect of  a  proverb,  for  which  alone  such  maxims  are  valuable.  An 
universal  law  of  nature  is  not  an  object  apprehensible  by  the  mul- 
titude. It  might  have  been  more  simply,  and  therefore  better  stat- 
ed— Do  that  xvhich  it  would  be  of'  advantage,  upon  the  whole,  that 
every  one  shoidd  in  a  similar  situation  imitate.  Even  this,  however, 
is  without  that  quick  felt  application  to  self,  which  is  of  such 
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power  in  the  proverbial  Christian  maxim,  and  which  much  more 
than  compensates  the  cases  to  which  that  maxim  is  inapplicable. 

The  belief  of  the  reality  of  a  future  state,  forms  a  very  incon- 
sistent part  of  a  theory  which  denies  the  actual  succession  of  time; 
nor,  omitting  this  fundamental  objection,  do  we  understand  the 
poetry  with  which  the  state  of  future  being  is  described.  The 
mind  cannot  quit  the  phenomenal  world,  unless  it  cease  to  exist 
with  all  its  necessary  and  independent  forms.  Though  around 
it  (for  we  have  yet  no  noumenal  language)  be  a  system  of  things 
in  themselves,  there  is  a  subject,  as  well  as  objects;  and  this  sub- 
ject cannot  fail  to  modify  the  external  influences.  Our  know- 
ledge of  external  things  must  be  combined,  as  at  present,  of  ob- 
jective and  subjective  elemeuts;  and  the  world  may  change  its 
laws,  but  in  all  its  changes  it  must  to  us  be  phenomenal. 

In  reviewing  the  Transcendental  theism,  we  own,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  for  us  to  restrain  that  feeling  of  the  ludicrous,  which, 
on  a  system  so  respectable,  in  its  celebrity  at  least,  we  are  un- 
willing to  indulge.  An  absolute  unity,  which  is  neither  one, 
nor  more  than  one,  a  creator  of  all  things  without  causation  or 
priority,  a  judge  of  the  past  without  succession  of  time,  a  being 
who  does  not  *  exist,  are  so  utterly  inconceivable  by  us,  that,  if 
theism  depend  on  the  conception  of  them,  we  must  overcome  the 
strongest  reluctance  of  our  nature,  and  be  atheists,  when  the 
most  delightful  of  our  feelings  has  ceased  to  be  possible. 

The  animadversions  we  have  made  on  the  Transcendental  theo- 
ry, have,  we  trust,  justified  our  assertion,  that  its  originality 
consists  merely  in  intermingling,  as  parts  of  one  system,  without 
regard  to  its  general  harmony,  the  practical  belief  which  the 
sceptic  has  always  felt,  with  the  tenets  which  he  speculatively 
avows.  The  critical  philosophy  has  not  connected  these  discor- 
dant opinions;  it  has  merely  placed  them  together;  and,  when 
thus  exhibited,  we  do  not  feel  more  strongly  the  possibility  of 
their  coalescence.  It  is  acknowledged  by  M.  Villers,  that  Kant 
is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  metaphysical  writings  of  every 
country  in  Europe;  and  we  think  we  trace  in  him  a  peculiar  ac- 
quaintance with  those  of  our  own  language.  The  egotism  of 
Berkeley  and  Hume  is  largely  incorporated  in  his  system,  and 
combined  with  the  opposing  tenets  of  the  school  of  Dr  Reid. 
If,  to  the  common  sense  of  that  school,  we  add  the  innate  suscep- 
tibilities of  Leibnitz,  and  the  denial  by  Hume  of  necessary  connexi- 
on in  causation,  and  of  the  reality  of  external  perception,  we  bring 
before  us  the  theory  of  cognition  of  Cant.  But  the  force  of  com- 
mon sense,  and  of  the  distinction  of  innate  ideas,  is  invalidated 

*  M.  Villers  adds,  in  a  note,  as  if  aftonifhed  at  the  fa<ft,  that  it  was  for  denying 
the  exigence  of  God,  that  Fichte  was  declared  an  atheift  by  the  theologians  of  Dief- 
den.     P.  341. 
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by  the  denial  of  the  reality  of  our  external  knowledge ;  and  the 
denial  of  the  reality  of  our  perception  of  objects  in  space,  is  in- 
validated by  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  common  sense. 

It  remains  to  us  only  to  say  a  few  words  on  that  part  of  the 
merit  which  belongs  to  the  exposition  of  the  theory.  To  its  fre- 
quency cf  digressive  declamation,  we  have  before  alluded  :  and 
we  can  assure  our  readers,  that,  whatever  terrors  may  be  associ- 
ated in  their  mind  with  the  formidable  name  of  Kant,  they  have 
little  to  fear  in  the  summary  which  his  disciple  has  given  "them. 
Instead  of  being  dry  and  repulsive,  it  has  the  contrary  fault  of 
too  lavish  ornament.  There  is  occasionally  a  richness  of  meta- 
phor, which  would  have  delighted  us  in  a  work  of  less  rigid 
science  ;  and  which,  when  we  consider  the  genius  of  the  people 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  was  perhaps,  even  in  an  abstruse  in- 
vestigation, an  artifice  of  prudent  skill.  Had  our  limits  permit- 
ted us,  we  could  have  selected  many  passages  of  great  oratorical 
interest.  We  could  also  have  selected  many,  which,  in  attempt- 
ing unusual  strength  of  imagery  or  expression,  have  bordered 
xary  closely  on  badness  of  taste.  But  in  reviewing  the  exposi- 
tion of  a  system,  of  which,  in  the  different  senses  of  the  terms, 
we  have  at  once  heard  so  much  and  so  little,  we  thought  it  of 
more  consequence  to  examine  the  merit  of  the  theorist,  than  of 
the  commentator.  At  the  same  time,  we  readily  confess,  that 
the  qualities  he  has  himself  exhibited  in  this  humbler  office,  have 
a  just  claim  to  our  regard.  We  are  sensible  of  the  zeal  and  the 
eloquence,  with  which  he  delivers  a  series  of  doctrines,  that  to 
hiin  appear  of  no  common  value ;  and  we  applaud  the  sentiment 
with  which,  as  a  citizen  retained  unwillingly  from  the  nation 
which  give  him  birth,  he  offers  to  it  the  acquisitions  of  years  of 
absence.  '  Prevented, '  he  says,  '  by  circumstances,  from  the 
glory  of  attaching  my  name  to  those  great  events,  which  have 
produced  so  memorable  a  reform  in  the  political  situation  of  my 
country,  it  shall  be  found  there,  at  least  among  the  names  of 
those  who,  in  the  calmer  labour  of  intellectual  reform,  have  been 
assiduous  to  hasten  the  development  of  a  purer  morality,  and  a 
stricter  science. '  p.  lxvii.  The  enthusiasm  with  whjch  the  ef- 
fects of  the  principles  of  transcendentalism  are,  on  every  occa- 
sion, exhibited,  though  it  may  not  have  excited  our  sympathy  of 
admiration,  has  convinced  us  at  least  of  the  reality  of  their  ex- 
pounder's esteem:  and  if  our  opinion  of  their  value  were  equal 
to  his  own,  we  should  see  little  occasion  for  regret  in  those  cir- 
cumstances, which,  withholding  the  doubtful  distinction  of  at- 
taching his  name  to  the  fleeting  tumults  of  the  day,  enabled  him 
to  acquire,  and  communicate  to  a  great  nation,  a  system  of  the 
most  important  knowledge,  and  thus  to  perpetuate  his  name  with, 
the  eternal  interests  of  moral  and  scientific  truth. 
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Art.  II.  Travels  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  undertaken  by  order  of 
Louis  XVI,  and  with  the  authority  of  the  Ottoman  Court.  By 
C.  S.  Sonnini,  Member  of  several  Scientific  and  Literary  Socie- 
ties, of  the  Societies  of  Agriculture  at  Paris,  and  of  the  Observers 
of  Men.  Illustrated  by  Engravings,  and  a  Map  of  those  Coun- 
tries.    Translated  from  the  French.    4to.     pp.  540.     1801. 

«  npaESE  Franks  must  be  great  blockheads,'  said  a  Turk,  speak- 

-*-  ing  to  his  companion  of  M.  Sonnini,  '  since  this  one,  who, 
among  them  is  reckoned  intelligent,  knows  nothing  of  what  may 
be  useful  to  him. '  It  is  our  opinion,  however,  that  the  belief  of 
this  true  believer  was  an  erroneous  belief;  and  that  our  author's 
discernment  both  of  the  utile  and  the  dulce,  is  much  more  exten- 
sive than  he  imagined.  For  instance,  he  has  discovered,  to  a  cer- 
tainty, that  the  possession  of  the  Grecian  Isles  would  be  extremely 
useful  to  France ;  moreover,  he  has  discovered  that  those  isles  are 
admirably  adapted  by  nature  to  flourish  under  a  consular  govern- 
ment :  and  we,  not  to  be  left  behind  in  the  perception  of  utility, 
have  discovered,  that  the  government  of  Crete  or  Cyprus  would 
be  both  useful  and  agreeable  to  M.  Sonnini. 

The  cowardice,  ignorance,  and  dishonesty  of  the  modern 
Greeks  continued  long  to  be  the  theme  of  travellers,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  French.  But  it  is  now  discovered,  that  under  these 
qualities  are  concealed  the  germs  of  every  thing  great  and  he- 
roic ;  that  the  valour  of  ancient  Sparta,  the  elegance  of  Athens, 
and  the  refinement  of  all  Greece,  wait  only  to  be  relieved  from 
the  barbarous  oppressions  of  the  Turks,  to  burst  forth  in  all  their 
original  splendour. 

The  French  writers  were  not  always  so  tremblingly  alive  to  the 
wrongs  and  misfortunes  of  the  Greeks.  Whilst  Turkey  was  an 
ally  of  France,  the  Turks  were  a  brave,  an  honest,  and  a  generous 
nation ;  though  it  was  to  be  desired  they  could  abate  something 
of  their  intolerance,  together  with  a  certain  haughtiness  of  de- 
portment, by  no  means  characteristic  of  the  best  company.  But 
the  inconceivable  dulness  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  in  not  perceiving 
how  infinitely  the  possession  of  Egypt  by  France  must  have  re- 
dounded to  its  advantage,  has  bereft  its  subjects  of  all  their  vir- 
tues, and  magnified  their  iniquities  to  a  degree  no  longer  support- 
able. 

The  Ottoman  government  is  vicious  in  its  principles,  and  still 
more  defective  in  its  administration  :  we  by  no  means  propose  to 
undertake  its  defence ;  and  if  ever  we  publish  plans  for  a  per- 
fect government  (which  are  wonderfully  salutary  when  confined 
to  paper),  the  members  of  the  Divan  are  the  last  politicians  we 
should  think  of  consulting.  But  the  candid  and  impartial,  before 
they  attribute  the  whole  of  the  change  in  the  situation  of  Greece 
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to  the  Turkish  government,  would  do  well  to  recollect,  that,  un- 
der the  Roman  dominion,  the  Greeks  had  entirely  lost  their  mar- 
tial spirit,  and  degenerated  to  a  nation  of  dastardly  sycophants ; 
and  that  their  commerce  and  industry  had  undergone  a  remark- 
able declension,  under  the  eastern  empire.  The  thirty  years 
drought,  which  lately  desolated  the  plains  of  Cyprus,  was  pro- 
bably not  owing  altogether  to  Turkish  oppression;  and  it  is  na- 
tural to  imagine,  that  those  islands  (such  as  Scio),  where  the  Mo- 
hamedans  do  not  interfere  in  the  internal  arrangements,  furnish 
a  tolerably  exact  measure  of  the  prosperity  that  would  have  been 
enjoyed  by  Greece  in  general,  had  it  never  been  subjected  to  its 
present  rulers. 

The  work  before  us  may  properly  be  considered  as  a  sequel  to 
our  author's  interesting  travels  in  Egypt.  On  the  17th  of  Octo- 
ber 1778,  he  set  out  from  Alexandria,  and,  somewhat  prema- 
turely, exhibits  a  striking  portrait  of  the  people  and  country  he 
had  just  left,  contrasted  with  those  he  was  about  to  see. 

*  A  fpace  rather  fhort  feparates  the  two  countries  on  which  Anti- 
quity prides  herfelf ;  and  after  having  vifited  that  which  pafTes  for  the 
cradle  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  and  from  which  the  Greeks  derived  a 
part  of  their  knowledge,  I  refolved  to  fee  alfo  the  country  which  may 
be  called  the  cradle  of  the  graces  and  of  good  tafte.  There,  a  burn- 
ing climate  does  not,  as  in  Egypt,  dry  up  a  foil  which  ceafes  to  pro- 
duce, as  foon  as  aftive  induftry  ceafes  to  cultivate  it,  and  cover  it  with 
an  abundant  moifture.  There,  we  fee  not  thofe  vaft,  fandy  and  arid 
plains,  thofe  naked  and  heated  rocks,  forfaken  by  nature,  and  which 
man  does  not  traverfe  without  confiderable  difficulty  and  danger.  That 
frightful  nakednefs  by  which  habitable  Egypt  will  ever  be  circumfcribed 
and  confined,  disfigures  not  the  land  of  Greece.  There,  the  tempera- 
ture is  mild,  the  mountains  are  covered  by  forefts,  the  atmofphere  is 
cooled  by  rains,  the  valleys  are  watered  by  numerous  ftreams,  and  the 
foil  may  be  adapted  to  feveral  kinds  of  culture. 

*  If,  from  the  comparifon  of  the  phyfical  ftate  of  the  two  countries, 
we  pafs  to  that  of  the  men  who  inhabit  them,  we  fhall  find  no  refem- 
blance  but  in  the  defpotifm  by  which  they  were  both  enflaved.  The 
Copt,  or  the  native  of  Egypt,  whofe  character  partakes  of  the  drynefs 
and  rudenefs  of  the  climate,  is  fhort  and  heavy  ;  his  head  is  big,  but 
empty  ;  his  face  is  broad  and  flat  ;  his  complexion  is  fallow  and  dark  ; 
and  his  countenance  is  mean.  His  difpofition  is  gloomy  and  melan- 
choly ;  his  treachery  is  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  is  in  a  manner  more 
concentred  :  having  no  tafte  for  the  arts,  no  flight  of  curiolity  leads 
him  to  initruction  ;  fcdentary,  becaufe  he  has  no  vivacity  in  his  mind, 
he  feeks  not  to  be  acquainted  with  what  furrounds  him  ;  lazy  and  flo- 
venly,  clownifti  and  ignorant,  unfeeling  and  fuperftitious,  he  has  no 
longer  any  remembrance,  nor  even  any  trace  remaining,  of  the  greatnelu 
of  his  anceftors. 

*  What  a  difference  between  this  nation  entirely  degenerated,  and 
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that  which  still  inhabits  the  beautiful  countries  of  Greece  !  Under  a 
pure  sky,  in  a  wholesome,  temperate  atmosphere,  impregnated  with 
the  sweetest  emanations,  on  a  soil  which  nature  decks  with  flowers, 
and  clothes  with  the  verdure  of  an  eternal  spring,  or  which  may  be 
enriched  with  crops  of  every  sort,  or  with  delicious  fruits,  we  must 
expect,  among  the  men,  to  meet  only  with  amenity  of  manners,  and 
sweetness  of  disposition.  I  am  speaking  of  the  men  whose  genera- 
tions there  succeed  each  other  without  interruption  ;  for  th»  ignorant 
and  untractable  usurper  may,  by  his  stupid  ferocity,  pollute  the  most 
happy  climate,  the  most  smiling  country  ;  and  acres  are  required  for 
their  influence  to  temper,  in  a  perceptible  manner,  the  rudeness  of 
his  inclinations. 

*  The  man  of  these  charming  parts  of  Greece  is  of  a  handsome  sta- 
ture; he  carries  his  head  high,  his  body  erect,  or  rather  inclined  back- 
ward than  forward ;  he  is  dignified  in  his  carriage,  easy  in  his  manners, 
and  nimble  in  his  gait ;  his  eyes  are  full  of  vivacity  ;  his  countenance 
is  open,  and  his  address  agreeable  and  prepossessing ;  he  is  neat  and 
elegant  in  his  clothing;  he  has  a  taste  for  dress,  as  for  every  thing  that 
is  beautiful :  Active,  industrious,  and  even  enterprizing,  he  is  capable 
of  executing  great  things  ;  he  speaks  with  ease,  he  expresses  himself 
with  warmth  ;  he  is  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  passions,  and 
he  likewise  astonishes  by  his  natural  eloquence;  he  loves  the  arts,  with- 
out daring  to  cultivate  them,  under  the  brazen  yoke  which  hangs  heavy 
on  his  neck;  skilful  and  cunning  in  trade,  he  does  not  always  conduct 
himself  in  it  with  that  frankness  which  constitutes  its  principal  basis  ; 
and  if  we  still  find  in  modern  Greece  many  of  the  fine  qualities  which 
do  honour  to  the  history  of  ancient  Greece,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
Superstition,  the  child  of  Ignorance  and  Slavery,  greatly  tarnishes  their 
lustre ;  and  we  also  discover  in  their  disposition  that  fickleness,  that 
pliability,  that  want  of  sincerity ;  in  short,  that  artful  turn  of  mind 
which  borders  on  treachery,  and  of  which  the  Greeks  of  antiquity 
have  been  accused. ' 

This  passage  will  afford  our  readers  a  general  idea  of  the  im- 
pressive style  successfully  adopted  by  M.  Sonnini  throughout  this 
work.  We  will  trace  him  at  different  stations  of  his  route, 
which  it  may  be  useful  previously  to  describe.  From  Egypt,  our 
author  proceeded  to  Cyprus  and  Rhodes,  and,  by  a  circuit 
among  the  Asiatic  isles,  brings  us  to  Santorin  and  Crete.  This 
celebrated  country  deservedly  occupies  a  large  portion  of  his 
book ;  but  the  small  and  indigent  isle  of  Argentiera  receives  an 
attention  proportioned  to  the  length  of  his  residence,  rather  than 
its  own  importance.  Nascia,  which  he  recommends  for  the  de- 
pot of  French  commerce,  Samos  and  Scio,  bring  us  opposite  to 
Chesma,  on  the  continent,  whence  M.  Sonninijourneyed  by  land 
to  Smyrna,  then  laid  waste  by  the  plague.  In  the  voyage  from 
thence  to  Salonica,  Lesbos,  Lemnos,  and  Mount  Athos  occur. 
From  Salonica,  our  author  made  an  excursion  to  Mount  Olympus: 
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and  the  work  concludes  by  his  arrival  at  Napoli  di  Romania,  the 
most  flourishing  sea- port  of  the  Morea. 

Cyprus,  sacred  to  Venus,  retains  few  vestiges  of  its  ancient 
magnificence.  The  mines  of  gold  which  are  said  to  have  been 
wrought,  and  those  of  copper  which  certainly  were,  and  whence 
the  island  derived  its  name,  are  lost,  through  the  discouragements 
given  by  the  Turks  to  all  useful  labours.  Emeralds  and  amethysts 
are  still  found  amongst  its  mountains;  and  asbestos  continues  to  be 
dug  from  its  quarry  near  Cape  Chromachiti.  Immense  salterns, 
and  reservoirs  for  oil  of  olives,  attest  the  industry  which  formerly 
enriched  the  Cypriots,  and  mock  the  scanty  stores  of  their  de- 
scendants. Here  the  cotton  plant  attains  a  perfection  nature  has 
denied  it  in  the  islands  to  the  north ;  but  its  excellence  has  de- 
clined ;  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  introduced  by  the  Vene- 
tians, has  not  survived  the  expulsion  of  that  nation.  Flights  of 
grasshoppers  (sent,  no  doubt,  by  the  Turks)  invade  the  island 
from  the  east,  and  vegetation  disappears  before  their  destructive 
myriads.  Long  and  cruel  droughts  frequently  banish  every  ap- 
pearance of  verdure.  These,  according  to  our  author,  are  be- 
coming more  frequent,  and  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  extirpation 
of  the  forests,  which  attracted  moisture.  The  same  cause  will, 
he  thinks,  produce  a  similar  effect  in  his  native  country ;  and  if 
timely  precautions  be  not  employed  to  prevent  it,  France  may 
participate  *  in  the  aridity  with  which  a  detestable  government 
has  struck  the  soil  of  Cyprus.'  From  this  passage,  we  may  learn 
to  appreciate  the  candour  of  M.  Sonnini  with  regard  to  the  Turk- 
ish government,  since  it  is  so  severely  reprobated  for  cutting  down 
the  forests  and  thereby  occasioning  drought.  That  trees  have 
some  effect  in  promoting  rain,  is  a  plausible  hypothesis:  but  what 
government  ever  thought  of  limiting  the  extent  of  its  plantations 
by  the  criterion  of  a  water-gauge  ?  Does  not  our  government 
quietly  behold  new  plantations  rising  everywhere  around  us, 
though  the  recent  scarcities  be  chiefly  imputable  to  excess  of  hu- 
midity ? 

Rhodes,  celebrated  for  the  valour  of  its  inhabitants,  their 
activity  and  skill  in  navigation,  has  retained  only  the  city  of 
the  same  name,  of  the  three  which  it  formerly  contained.  It 
is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Turks,  whose  orchards  and  gardens  em- 
bellish the  environs.  The  Rhodians  are  still  expert  navigators  ; 
but  the  produce  of  their  land  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
riches  which  an  intelligent  culture  might  extract  from  a  soil  so 
prolific. 

We  will  here  insert  the  only  two  geological  speculations,  in 
which  our  author  has  indulged;  only  remarking,  that  neither  of 
them  is  new. 
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'  When  we  dire&  our  view  over  that  immenfe  number  of  broad  ele- 
vated lawns,  of  fnmmits  of  mountains,  of  points  of  rocks,  placed  with- 
out order,  and  very  near  to  each  other,  with  which  the  Mediterranean 
is  covered  on  the  eaft,  we  cannot  avoid  thinking  that  this  extent  of  fea, 
thickly  ftrevvn  with  a  multitude  of  iflands,  has  formed  a  continent  in 
times  the  moft  remote  ;  and  that  a  fudden  irruption  of  the  waters  of  the 
Black  fea,  earthquakes,  and  the  violent  ?.<ftion  of  volcanoes,  have  inun- 
dated that  ancient  country  of  Greece,  and  torn  it  into  innumerable 
fhreds.  Valt  and  deep  chafms  have  fwallowed  up  a  confiderable  portion 
of  that  country  ;  and  there  has  remained  of  it  only  peaks  of  mountains, 
furrowed  by  cavities  and  fiffuresy  in  which  the  confulion  of  the  fub- 
ftances  attefts  that  they  have  been  overthrown. 

«  Each  of  thefe  iflands,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  land,  violently 
fhaken,  and  for  the  moil  part  ingulfed  by  one  of  thofe  great  cataftrophes 
of  Nature,  the  traces  of  which  are  fo  ftrongly  imprinted  on  the  furface 
cf  the  globe,  has  near  it,  ifiets,  recks  emerging  from  the  waters,  or  con- 
cealed beneath  them,  ledges,  ihoils,  fragments  of  its  ancient  junction 
with  a  neighbouring  ifiand,  or  with  the  continent :  it  is  ftill  eafy  for  the 
obferver  to  follow  fome  of  the  lines  which  connected  thefe  lands  with 
each  other,  and  to  convince  hirnfelf  that  they  all  formed  but  one  unin- 
terrupted country.  Who  knows  even  whether  it  be  not  in  this  part  of 
the  Mediterranean,  rather  than  in  the  ocean,  that  we  muft  look  for  the 
fite  of  the  famous  Atlantis  of  Plato  ?  That  celebrated  philofopher  of 
antiquity  has  faid,  in  exprefs  terms,  that  it  was  to  the  fouth  of  Attica, 
which  juftifies  the  well-founded  prefumption,  that  it  was  fituated  towards 
the  coaft  of  Libya.'  p.  131,   132. 

*  But  what  has  hitherto  efcaped  remark,  but  which,  neverthelefs,  is 
an  important  obfervation,  is,  that  all  the  other  iflands  of  the  fame  fea, 
lyet  with  refpecf  to  their  length,  in  a  north  and  fouth  direftion,  with 
more  or  lefs  inclination  towards  the  eaft  or  weft  ;  whereas  the  ifiand  of 
Candia  extends  from  eaft  to  weft  :  it  appears  to  be  a  long  bafe,  on  which 
the  whole  Archipelago  repofes.  This  peculiar  direction  indicates  a 
different  origin.  The  iflands  of  the  .ZEgean  fea  are  the  fummits  of 
mountains,  which  belong  to  a  country  whofe  plains  have  been  fubmer- 
ged  by  a  fudden  irruption  of  the  waters  of  the  Black"  lea.  The  effefts 
of  this  vaft  fubmerfion  are  difcoverable  in  the  form  of  the  maffes  whicb 
it  has  fuffered  to  fubfift,  and  which  have  all  preferved  a  direction  paral- 
lel to  the  current  that  has  infulated  them,  and  whofe  impefuolity  has* 
been  broken  againft  the  ifiand  of  Candia,  on  which  it  has  been  unable 
to  make  atiy  impreilion.  May  it  not  be  fuppefed  that  thefe  very  wa- 
ters, of  a  rapidity  fo  violent,  and  z  part  of  which  Was  directed  towards 
the  fouth-eaft,  repelled  by  the  lands  of  Syria,  may  have  exercifed  their 
adlion  in  a  direction  contrary  to  their  firft  impulfe,  and  have  detached 
from  Africa  the  ifiand  of  Candia,  by  inundating  the  low  lands  by  which 
they  were  united  ?  And  this  conjedf  ure  of  the  ancient  junction  of 
Candia  with  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  acquires  an  additional  degree  of 
probability,  when  we  pay  attention  to  the  fhallowncfs  of  the  channel 
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which   feparates  them,  and  whofe  bottom  every  where  affords  found- 
ings.'  p.  210,  211. 

Our  limits  were  inadequate  to  offer,  even  an  indistinct  sketch 
of  the  various  places  described  by  our  author,  whom  we  will  now 
take  up  at  the  conclusion  of  his  labours. 

*  The  afpedt  of  Salonica,  from  the  harbour,  announces  an  agreeable 
enclofure  ;  but  when  you  enter  it,  you  prefently  relinquifh  the  good 
opinion  which  you  had  conceived  of  it :  ftreets,  narrow  and  ill-paved, 
as  well  as  crooked  ;  houfes,  flovenly  on  the  outfide,  and,  in  the  infide, 
worfe  laid  out,  together  with  a  miferable  population,  induce  the  wifh  of 
feeing  it  only  at  a  diftance.  It  is,  neverthelefs,  one  of  the  fineft  towns 
of  Turkey,  and  one  of  the  moft  important,  from  its  pofition,  and  the 
richnefs  of  its  trade.  It  is  alfo  the  feat  of  one  of  the  firft  governments 
of  the  empire. '  p.  512. 

M.  Sonnini  found  the  Macedonians,  now  Albanians,  in  a  state 
of  open  revolt  against  the  Porte,  and  the  whole  country  exposed 
to  the  depredations  of  banditti.  Infinite  address  was  requisite  to 
disengage  our  traveller  from  a  variety  of  dangerous  rencounters. 
Need  we  say  that  M.  Sonnini  possessed  the  requisite  address  ? 
The  character  of  a  physician  was  the  only  one  in  which  it  would 
have  been  practicable  to  travel  in  Macedonia ;  and,  what  might 
formerly  have  been  a  passport  to  Parnassus,  now  only  conducted 
our  author  to  the  summits  of  Olympus.  The  solitary  convent  of 
St  Dennis  terminates  the  habitable  region  of  the  mountain  :  be- 
yond that,  are  found  heaps  of  snow  in  the  middle  of  July.  He 
continued  to  ascend,  whilst  a  few  stunted  trees  and  shrubs  favour- 
ed his  exertions  ;  but  at  last  these  forsook  him,  and  he  was  oblig- 
ed to  contemplate,  from  that  station,  the  rocky  and  inaccessible 
summit,  covered  with  eternal  snows. 

*  The  reader  may  eafily  conceive  the  immenfe  extent  of  different 
countries  which  our  view  embraced  from  the  top  of  Olympus.  It 
feemed  to  us  to  touch  Pelion  and  Offa,  which  form  another  chain  of 
mountains  ;  and  the  vale  of  Tempe,  of  which  the  ancient  poets  have 
fpoken  to  us  as  a  place  of  delight,  appeared  to  us  a  very  narrow  gorge  ; 
and  the  river  Peneus  which  waters  it,  a  ftreamlet  of  water  fcarcely  per- 
ceptible.  However,  we  there  remarked  every  thing  that  takes  place  on 
very  lofty  eminences  ;  a  very  {harp  cold,  waters  ftill  colder,  enormous 
fhelves  of  rocks,  heaped  the  one  on  the  other,  and  alike  threatening 
heaven  with  their  point,  and  earth  with  their  fall  ;  and  at  our  feet  big 
clouds,  which,  by  feparating  us  from  the  abode  of  men,  feemed  to  place 
us  in  the  habitation  of  the  gods.  '  p.  532. 

Much  of  the  ground  over  which  our  author  conducts  his  read- 
ers in  this  volume,  we  have  lately  traversed  with  M.  Olivier,  a 
writer  of  a  very  different  description,  in  whose  artless  pages  we 
discover  many  valuable  details,  and  much  specific  information, 
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omitted  by  M.  Sonnini.  Both  of  these  travellers  spoke  Greek, 
and  neither  understood  Turkish  ;  a  circumstance  which,  even 
without  the  help  of  prepossession,  must  have  influenced  the  re- 
sults of  their  observations  in  a  variety  of  particulars.  Both  avoid 
the  description  of  antique  remains,  and  both  attempt  to  deline- 
ate manners,  without  having  recourse  to  anecdote.  A  few  ex- 
ceptions to  this  last  remark  occur  in  the  work  before  us;  but  we 
recollect  none  in  which  the  author  did  not  discover  a  courage,  a 
dexterity,  or  presence  of  mind,  never  sufficiently  to  be  extolled. 
Such  anecdotes,  however,  are  not  always  the  best  for  illustrating 
the  Grecian  manners.  They  are  both  naturalists ;  and,  in  this 
department,  much  pleasing  information  is  afforded  by  each  :  m 
other  respects,  there  is  little  similarity.  The  rhetorical  tone  of 
M.  Sonnini  would  disdain  a  comparison  with  the  simplicity  of 
diction  observed  in  his  countryman;  whilst  the  candour  and  per- 
severing research  of  M.  Olivier,  stamps  a  value  on  his  perform- 
ance, which  his  rival  is  usually  very  far  from  reaching.  As  tra- 
vellers, they  bear  the  same  relation  to  each  other,  that  Arrian 
and  Curtius  do  as  historians  of  Alexander. 


Art.  III.  Nahiral  Theology;  or,  Evidences  of  the  Existence  and 
Attributes  of  the  Deity,  collected,  from  the  Appearances  of  Na- 
ture. By  William  Paley,  D.  D.  Archdeacon  of  Carlisle, 
London.     1802.     8vo.     pp.  586. 

pT^he  name  of  Dr  Paley,  though  scarcely  to  be  reckoned  among 
-*-  those  of  the  great  theologians  and  philosophers  of  England, 
is  probably  associated  with  as  large  and  as  enviable  a  portion  oi 
public  approbation,  as  that  of  any  living  ecclesiastic.  With  less 
learning  and  less  originality  than  some  of  his  distinguished  pre- 
decessorsj  it  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  point  out  his  superior 
In  soundness  of  judgment,  or  in  vigilant  and  comprehensive  sa- 
gacity. With  great  strength  of  reasoning  and  power  of  decision, 
he  has  also  united  more  moderation  and  liberality  of  sentiment, 
than  is  usually  to  be  found  among  disputants ;  and  added  weight 
to  his  argument  by  a  certain  plainness  and  sobriety  of  manner, 
that  is  infinitely  better  calculated  to  produce  conviction  than  the 
sallies  of  an  ambitious  eloquence. 

His  great  merit  lies  in  the  clear  perception  of  the  strong  or 
the  difficult  parts  of  a  question,  and  in  the  judicious  selection 
and  perspicuous  arrangement  of  his  arguments:  invention  is  less 
within  his  province;  and,  even  when  his  conclusions  appear  to 
partake  of  originality,  it  will  commonly  be- found  that  they  have 
been  suggested  by  a  minute  and  scrupulous  examination  of  pro- 
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positions  that  had  been  furnished  by  others.  His  common  way 
is,  to  break  down  a  subject  into  as  many  distinct  parts  as  it  really 
appears  to  contain,  and  to  make  each  of  them  the  subject  of  a 
separate  and  rigorous  investigation.  In  consequence  of  this,  hb 
arguments  frequently  appear  to  be  narrow  and  circumscribed  in 
their  application  ;  and  the  reader  is  sometimes  apt  to  wish  for  the 
excursive  speculation  and  ample  range  of  a  less  accurate  reasoner. 
The  truth  is,  however,  that,  upon  many  subjects,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  attain  precision,  without  this  formality  and  detail.  So- 
phistry always  delights  in  generalities ;  ard  fallacy  is  never  so 
safe  from  detection,  as  when  inquiry  is  eluded  by  rapidity  of  pro- 
gression, and  the  mind  hurried  from  one  half  view  of  a  subject 
to  another,  without  ever  being  permitted  to  reflect  upon  what 
has  been  presented  to  it. 

Almost  all  the  writings  of  Dr  Paley  relate  to  the  highest  and. 
most  important  questions  upon  which  human  reason  can  be  ex- 
ercised, and  appear  to  have  been  composed  with  suitable  caution 
and  deliberation.  They  are  elaborate,  rather  than  ingenious ; 
and  seem  to  have  been  diligently  meditated,  and  carefully  arrang- 
ed, rather  than  to  have  been  conceived  in  any  fervour  of  imagi- 
nation, or  poured  forth  in  any  conviction  of  their  infallibility.  The 
utmost  pains  are  taken,  therefore,  to  render  every  thing  intelligi?" 
ble  and  precise ;  and  more  anxiety  is  shown,  that  nothing  neces- 
sary shall  be  omitted,  than  that  all  superfluity  should  be  exclud- 
ed. AH  cavil  is  prevented  by  a  jealous  strictness  of  expression  ; 
and  a  few  homely  illustrations  are  commonly  sufficient  to  expose 
those  illusions,  by  which  a  false  philosophy  is  supported  in  so  ma? 
ny  of  her  unsubstantial  speculations. 

The  progress  of  time,  and  the  improving  ingenuity  of  scepti- 
cism, have  given  a  new  aspect  to  all  our  philosophical  produc- 
tions. It  is  no  longer  enough  for  a  writer  on  morality  or  religion 
to  explain  and  enforce  his  own  conceptions  upon  those  important 
subjects ;  he  must  make  way  for  their  reception  by  the  extirpa- 
tion of  a  multitude  of  errors,  and  must  be  upon  the  alert  at  every 
stage  of  his  progress.  He  must  advance  with  circumspection  as 
well  as  boldness,  and  fortify  every  position  against  the  attacks  of 
a  vigilant  and  formidable  adversary.  As  the  forms  of  error,  too, 
are  infinite  and  contradictory,  he  must  incessantly  be  changing  his 
posture  of  defence,  or  direction  of  attack  ;  what  serves  for  the 
confutation  of  one  set  of  opponents,  being  frequently  the  pretext 
of  hostility  to  a  second.  In  this  situation,  the  management  of  such 
subjects  can  only  be  entrusted  with  safety  to  skilful  reasoners,  and 
expert  logician^;  men,  who  will  neither  give  quarter  to  sophist- 
ry, nor  consume  their  forces  in  unprofitable  contentions ;  who 
will  confine  their  hostility  to  the  proper  object  of  resentment, 
imd  neither  use  their  victories  with  insolence,  nor  refuse  to  yield 
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what  they  have  neither  power  nor  inducement  to  retain.  The 
great  art  in  all  controversies  of  this  nature,  is,  first,  to  bring  the 
argument  to  a  point,  and  then  to  urge  it  steadily  and  closely  to 
an  issue.  We  do  not  know  any  writer  who  has  observed  both 
precepts  with  greater  judgment  and  address  than  Dr  Paley.  All 
this  we  say  in  reference  to  his  former  publications:  that  which  is 
now  before  us  will  not  detract  from  his  reputation,  and  probably 
will  not  extend  it. 

On  the  subject  of  Natural  Theology,  no  one  looks  for  origin- 
ality, and  no  one  pretends  to  discovery.  Its  great  disadvantage 
is  its  extreme  simplicity,  and  the  vast  multiplicity  of  obvious  and 
decisive  evidences  that  may  every  where  be  found  for  its  illustra- 
tion. The  great  book  of  the  universe  lies  open  to  all  mankind  ; 
and  he  who  cannot  read  in  it  the  name  and  the  titles  of  its  Au- 
thor, will  probably  derive  but  little  benefit  from  the  labours  of  any 
commentator:  their  instructions  may  elucidate  a  few  dark  passa- 
ges, and  exalt  our  admiration  of  many  that  we  already  perceive 
to  be  beautiful:  but  the  bulk  of  the  volume, is  legible,  without  as- 
sistance; and,  much  as  we  may  find  out  by  study  and  meditation, 
it  will  still  be  as  nothing,  in  comparison  with  what  is  forced  upon 
our  apprehension.  No  thinking  man,  we  conceive,  can  doubt 
that  there  are  marks  of  design  in  the  universe;  and  any  enumera- 
tion of  the  instances  in  which  this  design  is  manifest,  appears, 
at  first  sight,  to  be  both  unnecessary  and  impossible.  A  single 
example  seems  altogether  as  conclusive  as  a  thousand :  and  he 
that  cannot  discover  any  traces  of  contrivance  in  the  formation  of 
an  eye,  will  probably  retain  his  atheism  at  the  end  of  a  whole  sys- 
tem of  physiology.  We  are  apt  therefore  to  suspect,  that  the  chief 
value  of  those  publications  that  aim  at  establishing  the  being  of  an 
intelligent  Creator,  by  a  copious  induction  of  the  marks  of  intelli- 
gence in  the  creation,  consists,  either  in  their  subserviency  to  the 
pleasures  of  devout  meditation,  or  in  the  novelty,  arrangement, 
and  importance  of  the  physical  truths  they  contain.  Upon  a  more 
mature  consideration,  however,  we  are  persuaded  that  this  is  but 
a  secondary  merit  in  the  work  that  is  now  before  us,  and  that  the 
reverend  author  has  done  a  great,  and  by  no  means  an  unnecessary 
service,  to  the  cause  of  religion  by  its  publication.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  consider  in  what  its  utility  principally  consists,  and 
what  is  the  chief  difference  between  the  task  of  an  advocate  of  na- 
tural theology  in  former,  and  in  the  present  times. 

The  ancient  sceptics  seem  to  have  had  nothing  to  set  up  against 
a  designing  Deity,  but  the  obscure  omnipotency  of  Chance,  and 
the  experimental  combinations  of  a  chaos  of  restless  atoms.  The 
task  of  the  Theistic  philosophers  was,  therefore,  abundantly  easy 
in  those  days;  and  though  their  physical  science  was  by  no  means 
v«ery  correct  or  extensive,  they  seem  to  hsve  performed  it  in  a 
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bold  and  satisfactory  manner.  They  appealed  at  once  to  the  order 
and  symmetry  of  nature,  and  to  the  regularity  and  magnificence 
of  the  grand  structure  of  the  universe.  The  great  phenomena  of 
the  heavens,  in  particular,  appear  to  have  arrested  their  attention ; 
and  the  magnitude  and  uniformity  of  the  planetary  movements, 
seem  to  have  afforded  a  sufficient  proof  of  Divine  power  and  in- 
telligence. It  did  not  appear  to  them  any  objection  to  this  argu- 
ment, that  nothing  analogous  to  those  phenomena  could  be  found 
among  the  products  of  human  intelligence,  or  that  they  were  un- 
able to  explain  the  means  which  Divine  Wisdom  had  employed  to 
produce  them.  '  Qjtis  hunc  hominem  dixerit, '  says  Cicero,  *  qui 
cum  tarn  ccrlos  call  moiusy  tarn  ralos  astro?  um  or  dines,  tamque  in- 
ter se  connexaet  apta  viderit,  negct  his  ullam  inesse  rationcm,  coque 
casu  fieri  dicat,  quce  quanto  consilio  gerantitr,  nullo  consilio  assequi 
possumus  ?  ' 

In  this  broad  and  general  way  did  the  theists  of  antiquity  pro- 
pose their  evidence  of  the  Divine  intelligence;  finding  it  easier, 
and  probably  thinking  it  more  magnificent,  and  better  suited  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Deity,  that  the  proofs  of  his  existence  should  be  de- 
rived from  the  great  and  sublime  parts  of  his  creation,  than  from 
the  petty  contrivances  of  animal  or  vegetable  organization.  If  a 
sovereign  mind  was  allowed  to  have  planned  the  great  system  of  the 
universe,  they  had  no  objection  to  admit,  that  bees  and  worms  might 
be  generated  spontaneously,  or  even  that  men  and  animals  might 
be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  on  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Nile. 

In  the  mean  time,  physical  science  was  making  slow  but  con- 
tinual advances;  and  curious  inquirers  were  able  to  penetrate  into 
the  more  immediate  causes  of  many  of  the  appearances  of  nature, 
Elated  with  these  discoveries,  which  ought  to  have  increased 
their  veneration  for  the  supreme  Contriver  of  the  whole,  they 
immediately  fancied  they  had  found  out  the  great  secret  of  na- 
ture ;  and,  ascribing  imaginary  qualities  and  energies  to  different 
classes  of  bodies,  they  dethroned  the  Deity  by  the  agency  of  se- 
condary causes,  and  erected  a  system  of  materialism  in  his  stead. 
It  was  iu  those  circumstances,  we  are  persuaded,  that  certain  false 
opinions  as  to  the  opposition  of  religion  and  philosophy  origi- 
nated, though  they  have  been  revived  and  maintained,  in  later 
times,  by  causes  of  a  different  description.  Those  whose  disposi- 
tions inclined  them  to  devout  contemplation,  were  accustomed  to 
look  upon  the  wonders  of  nature  in  the  gross  ;  to  consider  them 
as  environed  with  a  certain  awful  mystery;  and  to  discountenance 
every  attempt  to  pry  into  their  origin,  as  a  presumptuous  and 
profane  interference  with  the  councils  of  Omnipotence.  Inqui- 
sitive naturalists,  on  the  other  hand,  were  apt  to  forget  the  Law- 
giver in  their  zealous  admiration  of  the  law;  and,  mocking  at 
tlie  pious  horror  of  the  ignorant,  considered  the  mighty  fabrip  of 
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the  universe  as  little  better  than  a  piece  of  mechanical  jugglery, 
that  could  only  command  our  admiration,  while  the  cause  of  its 
movements  was  concealed. 

This,  however,  was  an  error  that  was  rectified  by  the  progress 
of  those  very  speculations  by  which  it  had  apparently  been  pro- 
duced. When  men  began  to  reason  more  correctly  upon  the  ap- 
pearances of  nature,  they  soon  learned  to  perceive  that  the  minute 
texture  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  contained  more  wonderful 
indications  of  contrivance  and  design  than  the  great  masses  of  astro- 
nomy j  and  that,  from  the  greater  complication  of  their  parts,  and 
our  moi'e  intimate  experience  of  their  uses,  they  were  infinitely 
better  fitted  to  attest  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  than  the 
remoter  wonders  of  the  heavens.  Boyle  and  Newton  carried  this 
principle  of  philosophical  piety  along  with  them  into  all  their  spe- 
culations. The  microscopical  observers  caught  the  same  spirit. 
Ray  and  Derham  successively  digested  all  the  physics  of  their  day 
into  a  system  of  natural  theology.  A  late  editor  of  Dr  Derham 
has  inserted  most  of  the  modern  discoveries:  and,  as  nothing  use- 
ful or  meritorious  can  be  safe  from  the  zeal  of  injudicious  admir- 
ers, a  genius  of  Germany  has  recently  presented  the  public  with 
a  demonstration  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  the  Deity,  deduc- 
ed from  the  history  and  habitudes  of  insects. 

In  this  situation,  it  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  have  been  super- 
fluous for  Dr  Paley  to  come  forward  with  a  new  work  upon  a  sub- 
ject in  itself  so  simple,  and  already  so  learnedly  discussed.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  however,  that  most  of  the  preceding  publications 
are  addressed  to  readers  that  are  supposed  to  be  already  entirely 
convinced  of  the  existence  of  a  designing  Creator,  and  seem  to 
have  been  chiefly  intended  to  promote  a  habitof  pious  meditation, 
and  to  afford  materials  for  devout  reflection  on  the  goodness  and 
wisdom  of  the  Deity.  They  are  not  constructed,  at  least,  with, 
any  express  reference  to  the  objections  of  atheistical  writers,  and 
neither  guard  against  the  cavils  which  they  have  made  as  to  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  evidence,  nor  directly  confute  the  false  construc- 
tions they  have  attempted  to  put  upon  others.  A  work  was  still 
wanted,  therefore,  in  which  the  evidences  of  a  wise  and  benefi- 
cent Creator  might  be  detailed  with  sufficient  amplitude,  while 
every  thing  was  omitted  that  the  most  scrupulous  scepticism  could 
challenge,  and  in  which  the  fallacy  of  every  atheistical  hypothe- 
sis might  be  distinctly  exposed,  both  by  a  strict  examination  of 
its  principle,  and  by  the  selection  of  such  obvious  phenomena  as 
were  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  its  truth.  Such  a  work 
we  conceive  Dr  Paley  had  in  view  to  compose  when  he  entered 
upon  this  subject,  and  such  undoubtedly  is  the  plan  and  the  ten- 
dency of  the  publication  now  before  us. 

After  stating,  in  a  very  forcible  and  clear  manner,  the  nature 
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of  the  argument  that  leads  us  from  the  marks  of  design  up  to  a 
designing  Author,  and  showing  that  the  succession  or  generation 
of  organized  bodies  can  never  account  for  the  original  contrivance 
of  their  formation,  the  learned  author  proceeds  to  consider  the 
devices  that  atheistical  reasoners  have  fallen  upon  to  elude  the 
force  of  the  conclusion. 

*  One  atheiftic  way  of  replying  to  our  observations  upon  the  works 
of  nature,  and  to  the  proofs  of  a  Deity  which  we  think  that  we  per- 
ceive in  them,  is  to  tell  us,  that  all  which  we  fee  mud  neceffmly  have 
had  fome  form,  and  that  it  might  as  well  be  its  prefent  form  as  any 
other.  Let  us  now  apply  this  anfwer  to  the  eye,  as  we  did  before  to 
the  watch.  Something  or  other  mult  have  occupied  that  place  in  the 
animal's  head  ;  mull  have  filled  up,  we  will  fay,  that  focket  :  we  will 
fa'',  alfo,  that  it  mud  have  been  of  that  fort  of  fubftance  which  we  call 
animal  fubftance,  as  flefh,  bone,  membrane,  cartilage,  &c.  :  but  that  it 
mould  have  been  an  eye>  knowing  as  we  do  what  an  eye  comprehends, 
viz.  that  it  fhonld  have  confifted,  fir  ft  of  a  feries  of  tranfparent  lenfes 
/very  different,  by  the  by,  even  in  their  fubftance,  from  the  opaque 
•materials  of  which  the  reft  of  the  body  is,  in  general  at  leaft,  com- 
pofed  ;  and  with  which  the  whole  of  its  futface,  this  fingle  portion  of 
ft  excepted,  is  covered)  :  fecondly.  of  a  black  cloth  or  canvafs  (the  only 
membrane  of  the  body  which  is  black)  fpread  out  behind  thefe  lenfe?» 
So  as  to  receive  the  image  formed  by  pencils  of  light  tranfmitted 
through  them;  and  placed  at  the  prtcife  geometrical  diilance  at  which, 
and  at  which  alone,  a  diftir.ct  image  could  be  formed,  namely,  at  the 
concourfe  of  the  refracted  rays  :  thirdly,  of  a  large  nerve  communicat- 
ing between  this  membrane  and  the  brain  ;  without  which  the  action  of 
light  upon  the  membrane,  however  modified  by  the  organ,  would  be 
loft  to  the  purpofes  of  fenfation.  That  this  fortunate  conformation  of 
parts  fhonld  have  been  the  lot,  not  of  one  individual  out  of  many  thou- 
fand  individuals,  like  the  great  prize  in  a  lottery,  or  like  fome  Angular- 
ity in  nature,  but  the  happy  chance  of  a  whole  fpecies  ;  nor  of  one 
fpecies  out  of  many  thoufand  fpecies,  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
but  of  by  far  the  greateft  number  of  alb  that  exift  ;  and  that  under 
varieties,  not  cafual  or  capricious,  but  bearing  marks  of  being  fuited 
to  their  refpective  exigencies  ;  that  all  this  fhonld  have  taken  place, 
merely  becaufe  fometliing  muft  have  occupied  thofe  points  in  every 
animal's  forehead  ;  or,  that  this  fhbuld  be  thought  to  be  accounted 
for,  by  the  fliort  anf*er,  "  that  whatever  was  there  mull  have  had  fome 
form  or  other,  "  is  too  abfurd,  to  be  made  more  io  by  any  argumenta- 
tion. We  are  not  contented  with  this  anfwer  ;  wc  find  no  fatisfiiction 
in  it,  by  way  of  accounting  for  appearances  of  organization  far  fhort 
of  thofe  of  the  eye,  fuch  as  we  obferve  in  foffil  fhells,  petrified  bone?, 
or  other  fubftances  which  bear  the  veftiges  of  animal  or  vegetable  re- 
crements, but  which,  either  in  refpeft.of  utility,  or  of  the  iituation  i^ 
which  tbey  are  discovered,  may  feem  accidental  enough.  It  is  no  way 
of  accounting  even  for  thefe  things,  to  fay  that  the  ftone,  for  inftance9 
vhich  is  fhown  to  us,  (fuppoling  the  queftiQO  to  be  concerning  a  petri. 
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fication),  must  have  contained  some  internal  conformation  or  other. 
Nor  does  it  mend  the  answer  to  add,  with  respect  to  the  singularity  of 
the  conformation,  that,  after  the  event,  it  is  no  longer  to  be  computed 
what  the  chances  were  against  it.  This  is  always  to  be  computed, 
when  the  question  is,  whether  an  useful  or  imitative  conformation  be 
the  produce  of  chance  or  not.  I  desire  no  greater  certainty  in  rea- 
soning, than  that  by  which  chance  is  excluded  from  the  present  dis- 
position of  the  natural  world.  Universal  experience  is  against  it. 
What  does  chance  ever  do  for  us  ?  In  the  human  body,  for  instance, 
chance,  i.  e.  the  operation  of  causes  without  design,  may  produce  a 
\ven,  a  wart,  a  mole,  a  pimple,  but  never  an  eye.  Amongst  inani- 
mate substances,  a  clod,  a  pebble,  a  liquid  drop,  might  be ;  but  ne- 
ver was  a  watch,  a  telescope,  an  organized  body  of  any  kind,  an- 
swering a  valuable  purpose  by  a  complicated  mechanism,  the  effect 
of  chance.  In  no  assignable  instance  hath  such  a  thing  existed, 
without  intention  somewhere. 

'  There  is  another  answer,  which  has  the  same  effect  as  the  resolving 
of  things  into  chance;  which  answer  would  persuade  us  to  believe,  that 
the  eye,  the  animal  to  which  it  belongs,  every  other  animal,  every 
plant,  indeed  every  organized  body  which  we  see,  are  only  so  many 
out  of  the  possible  varieties  and  combinations  of  being,  which  the 
lapse  of  infinite  ages  has  brought  into  existence ;  that  the  present 
world  is  the  relic  of  that  variety  ;  millions  of  other  bodily  forms 
and  other  species  having  perished,  being,  by  the  defect  of  their  con- 
stitution, incapable  cf  preservation,  or  of  continuance  by  generation. 
Now,  there  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  this  conjecture,  in  any  thing 
which  we  observe  in  the  works  of  nature;  no  such  experiments  are 
going  on  at  present ;  no  such  energy  operates  as  that  which  is  here 
supposed,  and  which  should  be  constantly  pushing  into  existence  new 
■"arieties  of  beings  ;  nor  are  there  any  appearances  to  support  an  opi- 
nion, that  every  possible  combination  of  vegetable  or  animal  struc- 
ture has  formerly  been  tried.  Multitudes  of  conformations,  both  of 
vegetables  and  animals,  may  be  conceived  capable  of  existence  and 
succession,  which  yet  do  not  exist.  Perhaps,  almost  as  many  forms 
of  plants  might  have  been  found  in  the  fields,  as  figures  of  plants 
can  be  delineated  upon  paper.  A  countless  variety  of  animals  might 
have  existed,  which  do  not  exist.  Upon  the  supposition  here  stated, 
we  should  see  unicorns  and  mermaids,  sylphs  and  centaurs ;  the  fan- 
cies of  painters,  and  the  fables  of  poets,  realized  by  examples.  Or, 
if  it  be  alleged  that  these  may  transgress  the  limits  of  possible  life 
and  propagation,  we  might,  at  least,  have  nations  of  human  beings 
without  nails  upon  their  fingers,  with  more  or  fewer  fingers  and  toes 
than  ten ;  some  with  one  eye,  others  with  one  ear,  with  one  nostril, 
or  without  the  sense  of  smelling  at  all.  All  these,  and  a  thousand 
other  imaginable  varieties,  might  live  and  propagate.  We  may  mo- 
dify  any  one  species  many  different  ways,  all  consistent  with  life,  and 
with  the  actions  necessary  to  preservation,  although  affording  differ- 
ent degrees  of  conveniency  and  enjoyment  to  the  animal.  And  if 
we  carry  these  modifications  through  the  different  species  which  are 
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known  to  subsist,  their  number  would  be  incalculable.  No  reason 
can  be  given,  why,  if  these  deperdits  ever  existed,  they  have  now 
disappeared.  Yet,  if  all  possible  existences  have  been  tried,  they 
must  have  formed  part  of  the  catalogue. '     p.  65 — 70. 

'  To  the  marks  of  contrivance  discoverable  in  animal  bodies,  and 
to  the  argument  deduced  from  them,  in  proof  of  design,  and  of  a 
designing  Creator,  this  turn  is  sometimes  attempted  to  be  given,  viz. 
that  the  parts  were  not  intended  for  the  use,  but  that  the  use  arose 
out  of  the  parts.  This  distinction  is  intelligible.  A  cabinet-maker 
rubs  his  mahogany  with  fish  skin  ;  yet  it  would  be  too  much  to  as- 
sert, that  the  skin  of  the  dog-fish  was  made  rough  and  granulated 
on  purpose  for  the  polishing  of  wood,  and  the  use  of  cabinet-makers. 
Therefore  the  distinction  is  intelligible.  But  I  think  that  there  is 
very  little  place  for  it  in  the  works  of  nature.  When  roundly  and 
generally  affirmed  of  them,  as  it  hath  sometimes  been,  it  amounts 
to  such  another  stretch  of  assertion,  as  it  would  be  to  say,  that  all 
the  implements  of  the  cabinet-maker's  workshop,  as  well  as  his  fish- 
skin,  were  substances  accidentally  configurated,  which  he  had  picked 
up,  and  converted  to  his  use ;  that  his  adzes,  saws,  planes,  and  gim- 
lets, were  not  made,  as  we  suppose,  to  hew,  cut,  smooth,  shape  out,  or 
bore  wood  with ;  but  that,  these  things  being  made,  no  matter  with 
what  design,  or  whether  with  any,  the  cabinet-maker  perceived  that 
they  were  applicable  to  his  purpose,  and  turned  them  to  account. 

'  But  again — So  far  as  this  solution  is  attempted  to  be  applied  to 
those  parts  of  animals,  die  action  of  which  does  not  depend  upon  the 
will  of  the  animal,  it  is  fraught  with  still  more  evident  absurdity.  Is 
it  possible  to  believe,  that  the  eye  was  formed  without  any  regard  to 
vision  ;  that  it  was  the  animal  itself  which  found  out,  that,  though 
formed  with  no  such  intention,  it  would  serve  to  see  with  ;  and  that 
the  use  of  the  eye,  as  an  organ  of  sight,  resulted  from  this  disco- 
very, and  the  animal's  application  of  it  ?  The  same  question  may 
be  asked  cf  the  ear ;  the  same  of  all  the  senses.  None  of  the  senses 
fundamentally  depend  upon  the  election  of  the  animal ;  consequent- 
ly neither  upon  his  sagacity  nor  his  experience.  It  is  the  impression 
which  objects  make  upon  them,  that  constitutes  their  use.  Under 
that  impression  he  is  passive.  He  may  bring  objects  to  the  sense, 
or  widnn  its  reach:  he  may  select  these  objects:  but  over  the  im- 
pression itself  he  has  no  power,  or  very  little ;  and  that  properly  is 
the  sense. 

'  Secondly,  there  are  many  parts  of  animal  bodies  which  seem  to 
depend  upon  the  will  of  the  animal  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  senses 
do,  and  yet,  with  respect  to  which,  this  solution  is  equally  unsatisfac- 
tory. H  we  apply  the  solution  to  the  human  body,  for  instance,  it 
forms  itself  into  questions  upon  which  no  reasonable  mind  can  doubt ; 
such  as,  whether  the  teeth  were  made  expressly  for  the  mastication  of 
food,  the  feet  for  walking,  the  hands  for  holding  ;  or  whether,  these 
things  being  as  they  are,  being  in  fact  in  the  animal's  possession,  his 
own  ingenuity  taught  him  that  they  were  convertible  to  these  purposes, 
though  no  such  purposes  were  contemplated  in  their  formation? 
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'  All  that  there  is  of  the  appearance  of  reason  in  this  way  cf  consi- 
dering the  subject  is,  that,  in  some  cases,  the  organization  seems  to  de- 
termine the  habits  of  the  animal,  and  its  choice,  to  a  particular  mode 
of  life;  which,  in  a  certain  sense,  may  be  called,  "  the  use  arising  out 
of  the  part.  "  Now,  to  all  the  instances,  in  which  there  is  any  place 
for  this  suggestion,  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  organization  determines 
the  animal  to  habits  beneficial  and  salutary  to  itself;  and  that  this  ef- 
fect would  not  be  seen  so  regularly  to  follow,  if  the  several  organiza- 
tions did  not  bear  a  concerted  and  contrived  relation  to  the  substances 
by  which  the  animal  was  surrounded.  They  would,  otherwise,  be  ca- 
pacities without  objects  ;  powers  without  employment.  The  web-foot 
determines,  you  say,  the  duck  to  swim:  but  what  would  that  avail,  if 
there  were  no  water  to  swim  in  ?  The  strong,  hooked  bill,  and  sharp 
talons  of  one  species  of  bird  determine  it  to  prey  upon  animals:  the 
soft,  straight  bill,  and  weak  claws,  of  another  species,  determine  it  to 
pick  up  seeds:  but  neither  determination  could  take  effect  in  providing 
for  the  sustenance  of  the  birds,  if  animal  bodies  and  vegetable  seeds  did 
not  lye  within  their  reach.  The  peculiar  conformation  of  the  bill,  and 
tongue,  and  claws  of  the  woodpecker,  determines  that  bird  to  search 
for  his  food  amongst  the  insects  lodged  behind  the  bark,  or  in  the  wood 
of  decayed  trees:  but  what  would  this  profit  him,  if  there  were  no  trees, 
no  decayed  trees,  no  insects  lodged  under  their  bark,  or  in  their  trunk  ? 
The  proboscis  with  which  the  bee  is  furnished,  determines  him  to  seek 
for  honey :  but  what  would  that  signify,  if  flowers  supplied  none? 
Faculties,  thrown  down  upon  animals  at  random,  and  without  refer- 
ence to  the  objects  amidst  which  they  are  placed,  would  not  produce 
to  them  the  services  and  benefits  which  we  see  :  and  if  there  be  that 
reference,  then  there  is  intention. 

'  Lastly,  The  solution  fdls'entirely,  when  applied  to  plants.  The 
parts  of  plants  answer  their  uses,  without  any  concurrence  from  the 
will  or  choice  of  the  plant. '     p.  72-76. 

Another  great  objection  to  the  popular  argument  from  the 
.nppearances  of  design,  is  derived  from  the  imperfection  of  hu- 
man faculties,  and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  perceiving  in 
what  manner  intelligence  has  been  employed  in  the  wonder- 
ful works  of  creation.  All  our  ideas  of  intelligence  being  de- 
rived from  the  consciousness  of  its  existence  in  human  crea- 
tures, it  is  plain,  that  the  analogical  argument  for  its  existence 
in  the  Author  of  the  universe,  is  more  close,  and  more  irresisti- 
ble, when  his  works  bear  some  obvious  and  undeniable  analo^v 
to  the  products  of  our  power,  industry,  and  skill;  when  we  com- 
prehend the  end,  and  are  able  to  judge  of  the  efficacy  and  adapt- 
ation of  the  means.  For  this  reason,  Dr  Paley  has,  with  great 
judgment,  selected  the  mechanical  functions  and  contrivances  in 
organized  bodies,  as  proofs  of  design,  in  preference  to  those  pe- 
culiar and  inexplicable  properties  which  human  art  can  neither 
bestow  nor  make  use  of.  Though  these  latter  undoubtedly  pro- 
duce the  most  wonderful  effects,  and  afford  to  a  pious  mind  the 
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most  admirable  specimens  of  God's  wisdom  and  goodness,  still 
they  are  undoubtedly  less  serviceable  in  the  contest  with  atheists; 
they  make  the  analogical  argument  more  loose  and  remote,  and 
give  occasion  to  the  introduction  of  delusive  and  unmeaning 
phrases.  The  unbeliever  always  finds  his  advantage  in  referring 
to  a  principle,  of  which  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  and  his  an- 
tagonist are  equally  ignorant,  and  is  enabled  at  least  to  perplex 
and  prolong  the  combat,  by  attributing  the  works  of  the  Deity 
to  a  principle  of  irritability ,  or  a  principle  of  aggregation ,  which 
lie  fancies  can  be  conceived  to  operate  without  the  controul  of 
intelligence.  To  mechanical  phenomena  the  same  evasive  rea- 
soning cannot  be  applied:  the  end  to  be  accomplished  is  in  these 
familiar  and  apparent,  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  accomplish- 
ed are  distinctly  perceived  and  comprehended.  If  any  arrange- 
ment of  matter,  however,  can  give  us  assurance  of  the  agency  of 
intelligence,  the  arrangement  of  living  and  organized  bodies  must 
afford  that  proof  in  its  fullest  perfection. 

With  a  view  to  these  observations,  the  author  then  proceeds  to 
make  a  minute  survey  of  the  mechanical  contrivance*  in  the  ani- 
mal body,  and  particularly  in  the  human  frame;  he  goes  over  the 
admirable  arrangement  of  the  bourr,  the  muscles,  the  blood-vessels, 
intestines,  &c,  and  examines  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  different 
classes  of  animal?,  and  the  nice  adaptation  of  each  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  its  respective  situation.  From  a  detail  of  this  sort,  it  is 
not  easy  to  make  any  extract.-.  We  select  the  following  as  in- 
stances of  the  reverend  author's  acute  and  vigilant  observation. 

*  The  vaiiety,  quickness,  and  precision,  of  which  muscular  motion 
is  capable,  are  seen,  I  think,  in  no  part  so  remarkably  as  in  the  tongue. 
It  is  worth  any  man's  while  to  watch  the  agility  of  his  tongue  ;  the 
wonderful  promptitude  with  which  it  executes  changes  of  position,  and 
the  perfect  exactness.  Each  syllable  of  articulated  sound  requires  for 
its  utterance  a  specific  action  of  the  tongue,  and  of  the  parts  adjacent 
to  it.  The  disposition  and  configuration  of  the  mouth,  appertaining 
to  every  letter  and  word,  is  not  only  peculiar,  but,  if  nicely  and  accu- 
rately attended  to,  perceptible  to  the  sight ;  insomuch  that  curious 
persons  have  availed  themselves  of  this  circumstance  to  teach  the  deaf 
to  speak,  and  to  understand  what  is  said  by  others.  In  the  same  per- 
son, and  after  his  habit  of  speaking  is  formed,  one,  and  only  one  posi- 
tion of  the  parts,  will  produce  a  given  articulate  sound  correctly.  How 
instantaneously  are  these  positions  assumed  and  dismissed  !  how  nu- 
merous are  the  permutations,  how  various,  yet  how  infallible  !  Arbi- 
trary and  antic  variety  is  not  the  tiling  we  admire;  but  variety  obeying 
a  rule,  conducing  to  an  effect,  and  commensurate  with  exigencies  infi- 
nitely diversified.  I  believe  also  that  the  anatomy  of  the  tongue  corre- 
sponds with  these  observations  upon  its  activity.  The  muscles  of  the 
tongue  are  so  numerous,  and  so  implicated  with  one  another,  that  they 
:aadot  be  traced  by  the  nicest  dissection;  nevertheless,  which  is  a  great 
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perfection  of  the  organ,  neither  the  number,  nor  the  complexity,  nor 
what  might  seem  to  be  the  entanglement  of  its  fibres,  m  anywise  im- 
pede its  motion,  or  render  the  determination  or  success  of  its  efforts 
uncertain.'     p.  14-1-143. 

1  Or  let  a  person  only  observe  his  own  hand  whilst  he  is  •writing ; 
the  number  of  muscles  which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  pen  ;  how 
the  joint  and  adjusted  operation  of  several  tendons  is  concerned  in  e- 
very  stroke,  yet  that  five  hundred  such  strokes  are  drawn  in  a  minute- 
Not  a  letter  can  be  turned  without  more  than  one  or  two  or  three  ten- 
dinous contractions,  definite,  both  as  to  the  choice  of  the  tendon,  and 
as  to  the  space  through  which  the  contraction  moves  ;  yet  how  cur- 
rently does  the  work  proceed  !  and,  when  we  look  at  it,  how  faithful 
have  the  muscles  been  to  their  duty,  how  true  to  the  order  which 
endeavour  or  habit  hath  inculcated  !  For,  let  it  be  remembered,  thai} 
whilst  a  man's  handwriting  is  the  same,  an  exactitude  of  order  is 
preserved,  whether  he  write  well  or  ill. '     p.  147,  148. 

*  Another  exquisite  structure,  differing,  indeed,  from  the  four  pre« 
ceding  instances,  in  that  it  does  not  relate  to  the  conveyance  of  fluids,, 
but  still  belonging,  like  these,  to  the  class  of  pipes  or  conduits  of  the 
body,  is  seen  in  the  larynx.  We  all  know,  that  there  go  down  the 
throat  two  pipes,  one  leading  to  the  stomach,  the  other  to  the  lungs  % 
the  one  being  the  passage  for  the  food,  the  other  for  the  breath  and 
voice:  we  know  also,  that  both  these  passages  open  into  the  bottom  oir 
the  mouth  ;  the  gullet,  necessarily,  for  the  conveyance  or  food  ;  and 
the  windpipe,  for  speech,  and  the  modulation  of  sound,  not  much  less 
so :  therefore,  the  difficulty  was,  the  passages  being  so  contiguous,  to 
prevent  the  food,  especially  the  liquids,  which  we  swallow  into  the  sto- 
mach, from  entering  the  windpipe,  i.  e.  the  road  to  the  lungs ;  the 
consequence  of  which  error,  when  it  does  happen,  is  perceived  by  the 
convulsive  throes  that  are  instantly  produced.  This  business,  which  is 
very  nice,  is  managed  in  this  manner. — The  gullet  (the  passage  for 
food)  opens  into  the  mouth  like  the  cone  or  upper  part  of  a  funnel,  the 
capacity  of  which  forms  indeed  the  bottom  of  the  mouth.  Into  the 
side  of  this  funnel,  at  the  part  which  lies  the  lowest,  enters  the  wind- 
pipe, by  a  chink  or  slit,  with  a  lid  or  flap,  like  a  little  tongue,  accu- 
rately fitted  to  the  orifice.  The  solids  or  liquids  which  we  swallow, 
pass  over  this  lid  or  flap,  as  they  descend  by  the  funnel  into  the  gullet, 
Both  the  weight  of  the  food,  and  the  action  of  the  muscles  concerned 
in  swallowing,  contribute  to  keep  the  lid  close  down  upon  the  aperture, 
whilst  any  thing  is  passing;  whereas,  by  means  of  its  natural  cartilagi- 
nous spring,  it  raises  itself  a  little,  as  soon  as  the  food  is  passed,  thereby 
allowing  a  free  inlet  and  outlet  for  the  respiration  of  air  by  the  lungs. 
And  we  may  here  remark  the  almost  complete  success  of  the  expedient, 
viz.  how  seldom  it  fails  of  its  purpose,  compared  with  the  number  of 
instances  in  which  it  fulfils  it.  Reflect  how  frequently  we  swallow, 
how  constantly  we  breathe.  In  a  city  feast,  for  example,  what  deglu- 
tition, what  anhelation  !  yet  does  this  little  cartilage,  the  epiglottis,  so 
effectually  interpose  its  office,,  zo  securely  guard  the  entrance  of  the 
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windpipe,  that,  whilst  morsel  after  morsel,  draught  after  draught, 
are  coursing  one  another  over  it,  an  accident  of  a  crumb  or  a  drop 
slipping  into  this  passage,  (which  nevertheless  must  be  opened  for  the 
breath  every  second  of  time),  excites,  in  the  whole  company,  not 
only  alarm  by  its  danger,  but  surprise  by  its  novelty.  Not  two  guests 
are  choked  in  a  century.  *     p.  190-192. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  what  he  calls  prospective  contri- 
vances. We  give  an  instance  of  the  excellent  use  he  makes  of 
this  division. 

'  The  eye  is  of  no  use,  at  the  time  when  it  is  formed.  It  is  an  op- 
tical instrument  made  in  a  dungeon  ;  constructed  for  the  refraction  of 
light  to  a  focus,  and  perfect  for  its  purpose,  before  a  ray  of  light  has 
had  access  to  it ;  geometrically  adapued  to  the  properties  and  action 
of  an  element,  with  which  it  has  no  communication.  It  is  about  in- 
deed to  enter  into  that  communication  ;  and  this  is  precisely  the  thing 
which  evidences  intention.  It  is  providing  for  Xh&Juture  in  the  closest 
sense  which  can  be  given  to  these  terms;  for  it  is  providing  for  a  future 
change  :  not  for  the  then  subsisting  condition  of  the  animal ;  not  for 
any  gradual  progress  or  advance  in  that  same  condition  ;  but  for  a  new 
state,  the  consequence  of  a  great  and  sudden  alteration,  which  the  ani- 
mal is  to  undergo  at  its  birth.  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  the  eye  was 
formed,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  that  the  series  of  causes  was  fixed 
by  which  the  eye  is  formed,  without  a  view  to  this  change  ;  without  a 
prospect  of  that  condition,  in  which  its  fabric,  of  no  use  at  present,  is 
about  to  be  of  the  greatest ;  without  a  consideration  of  the  qualities 
of  that  element,  hitherto  entirely  excluded,  but  with  which  it  was  here- 
after to  hold  so  intimate  a  relation  ?  A  young  man  makes  a  pair  of 
spectacles  for  himself  against  he  grows  old  ;  for  which  spectacles  he 
has  no  want  or  use  whatever  at  the  time  he  makes  them.  Could  this 
be  done,  without  knowing  and  considering  the  defect  of  vision  to 
which  advanced  age  is  subject  ?  Would  not  the  precise  suitableness 
of  the  instrument  to  its  purpose,  of  the  remedy  to  the  defect,  of  the 
convex  lens  to  the  flattened  eye,  establish  the  certainty  of  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  case,  afterwards  to  arise,  had  bean  considered  before- 
hand, speculated  upon,  provided  for  ?  all  which  are  exclusively  the 
acts  of  a  reasoning  mind.  The  eye  formed  in  one  state,  for  use  only 
in  another  state,  and  in  a  different  state,  affords  a  proof  no  less  clear  of 
destination  to  a  future  purpose  ;  and  a  proof  proportionably  stronger, 
as  the  machinery  is  more  complicated,  and  the  adaptation  more  exact. 

'  What  has  been  said  of  the  eye,  holds  equally  true  of  the  lungs. 
Composed  of  air  vessels,  where  there  is  no  air  ;  elaborately  construct- 
ed for  the  alternate  admission  and  exclusion  of  an  elastic  fluid,  where 
no  such  fluid  exists  ;  this  great  organ,  with  the  whole  apparatus  be- 
longing to  it,  lies  collapsed  in  the  foetal  thorax  ;  yet  in  order  and  in 
readiness  for  action,  the  first  moment  that  the  occasion  requires  its  ser- 
vice. This  is  having  a  machine  locked  up  in  store  for  future  use  ; 
which  incentestably  proves,  that  the  case  was  expected  to  occur,  in 
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which  this  use  might  be  experienced  :  but  expectation  is  the  proper 
act  of  intelligence.  Considering  the  state  in  which  an  animal  exists 
before  its  birth,  I  should  look  for  nothing  less  in  its  body  than  a  sys- 
tem of  lungs.  It  is  like  finding  a  pair  of  bellows  in  the  bottom  of  the 
6ea  ;  of  no  sort  of  use  in  the  situation  in  which  they  are  found  ;  form- 
ed for  an  action  which  was  impossible  to  be  exerted  ;  holding  no  re- 
lation or  fitness  to  the  element  which  surrounds  them,  but  both  to  an- 
other element  in  another  place. '     p.  277-279.. 

He  then  proceeds  to  the  chapter  of  relations,  in  which  he  points 
out  the  congruity  and  mutual  subserviency  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  same  animal  j  and  of  the  whole,  to  the  element  and  occu- 
pation to  which  it  is  destined.  After  this  comes  a  section  enti- 
tled compensation.     The  author  explains  it  in  this  manner. 

*  Compensation  is  a  species  of  relation.     It  is  relation,  when  the  de- 
jects of  one  part,  or  of  one  organ,  are  supplied  by  the  structure  of 

another  part,  or  of  another  organ.     Thus, 

*  The  short  unbending  neck  of  the  elephant  is  compensated  by  the 
length  and  flexibility  of  his  proboscis.  He  could  not  have  reached 
the  ground  without  it :  or  if  it  be  supposed  that  he  might  have  fed 
upon  the  fruit,  leaves,  or  branches  of  trees,  how  was  he  to  drink  ? 
Should  it  be  asked,  why  is  the  elephant's  neck  so  short  ?  it  may  be  an- 
swered, That  the  weight  of  a  head  so  heavy  could  not  have  been  sup- 
ported at  the  end  of  a  longer  lever.  To  a  form,  therefore,  in  some 
respects,  necessary,  but  in  some  respects  also  inadequate  to  the  occa- 
sions of  the  animal,  a  supplement  is  added,  which  exactly  makes  up 
the  deficiency  under  which  he  laboured. 

*  If  it  be  suggested  that  this  proboscis  may  have  been  produced  in 
a  long  course  of  generations,  by  the  constant  endeavour  of  the  ele- 
phant to  thrust  out  his  nose,  (which  is  thegeneral  hypothesis  by  which 
it  has  lately  been  attempted  to  account  for  the  forms  of  animated  na- 
ture), I  would  ask,  how  was  the  animal  to  subsist  in  the  mean  time, 
during  the  process,  until  this  prolongation  of  snout  were  completed  I 
What  was  to  become  of  the  individual,  whilst  the  species  was  per- 
fecting ? '     p.  298,  299. 

There  is  an  interesting  chapter  upon  instinct,  in  which  the  au- 
thor very  successfully  confutes  the  opinion  of  those  philosophers, 
who  refer  all  the  actions  of  animals  to  a  volition  excited  by  a  pre- 
sent object ;  and  continues  his  examination  of  the  structure  of 
insects  and  plants.  There  is  a  short  chapter  upon  the  elements* 
and  a  long  one  upon  astronomy,  which  the  author  introduces  with 
the  following  judicious  remarks,  which  may  serve  to  point  out 
the  superiority  which  his  systematic  argument  possesses  over  the 
pious  learning  of  Ins  predecessors. 

'  My  opinion  of  astronomy  has  always  been,  that  it  is  not  the  best 
medium  through  which  to  prove  the  agency  of  an  intelligent  Creator  ; 
but  that,,  this  being  proved,  it  shows,  beyond  all  other  sciences,  the 
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magnificence  of  his  operations.  The  mind  which  is  once  convinced, 
it  raises  to  sublimer  views  of  the  Deity,  than  any  other  subject  af- 
fords ;  but  is  not  so  well  adapted  as  some  other  subjects  are,  to  the 
purpose  of  argument.  We  are  destitute  of  the  means  of  examining; 
the  constitution  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  very  simplicity  of  their 
appearance  is  against  them.  We  see  nothing  but  bright  points,  lu- 
minous circles,  or  the  phases  of  spheres  reflecting  the  light  which  falls 
upon  them.  Now,  we  deduce  design  from  relation,  aptitude,  and  cor- 
respondence of  parts;  some  degree,  therefore,  of  complexity,  is  neces- 
sary to  render  a  subject  fit  for  this  species  of  argument.  But  the  hea- 
venly bodies  do  not,  except  perhaps  in  the  instance  of  Saturn's  ring, 
present  themselves  to  our  observation  as  compounded  of  parts  at  all,, 
This,  which  may  be  a  perfection  in  them,  is  a  disadvantage  to  us,  as 
inquirers  after  their  nature.     They  do  not  come  within  our  mechanics. 

«  And  what  we  say  of  their  forms,  is  true  of  their  motions.  Their 
motions  are  carried  on  without  any  sensible  intermediate  apparatus  ; 
whereby  we  are  cut  off  from  one  principal  ground  of  argumentation 
and  analogy.  We  have  nothing  wherewith  to  compare  them ;  no  in- 
vention, no  discovery,  no  operation  or  resource  of  art,  which,  in  this 
respect,  resembles  them.  Even  those  things  which  are  made  to  imi- 
tate and  represent  them,  such  as  orreries,  planetaria,  celestial  globes, 
&c.  bear  no  affinity  to  them,  in  the  cause  and  principle  by  which  their 
motions  are  actuated. '     p.  209,  210. 

The  next  chapter,  which  we  consider  as  the  most  important  of 
the  whole  work,  is  rather  unfortunately  entitled,  '  Of  the  Person- 
ality of  the  Deity. '  Its  object  is  to  prove,  that  the  cause  of  all 
things  is  not  a  general  and  incomprehensible  essence*  efficacy,  or 
principle,  but  a  real  designing  agent,  having  an  existence  inde- 
pendent of  the  beings  in  which  the  marks  of  design  have  been 
established.  In  this  view,  he  first  endeavours  to  show,  that  the 
universe  itself  cannot  be  the  Deity,  because,  in  its  constitution, 
it  testifies  a  contrivance;  and  this  necessarily  implies  a, pre-existing 
contriver :  the  same  argument  evinces,  that  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  things  could  not  have  been  eternal.  The  learned  author 
then  observes,  that  atheistical  reasoners  frequently  endeavour  to 
impose  upon  their  antagonists,  by  a  repetition  of  mere  names  t  in- 
stead of  argument  or  conjecture;  as  when  they  refer  the  order 
of  organized  bodies  to  '  a  law, '  or  assert  that  the  whole  system 
of  the  universe  may  be  explained  from  '  the  mechanism  of  its 
parts. '  A  law  presupposes  an  agent ;  for  it  is  only  the  mode  ac- 
cording to  which  an  agent  proceeds  ;  and  mechanism  can  product 
nothing,  unless  there  be  a  power  to  whose  operations  it  is  sub- 
servient. The  same  censure  is  passed  upon  those  who  would  sub- 
stitute such  words  as  '  principle,  process,  or  generation, '  for  a 
real  explanation  of  the  cause  of  any  existing  phenomena.  The 
*  internal  moulds, '  by  which  Buff  on  keeps  his  organic  particles 
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from  running  into  new  combinations,  meet  with  no  better  treat- 
ment ;  and  *  the  appetencies  '  of  Dr  Darwin  are  explained  and 
disposed  of  in  this  manner — 

*  Pieces  of  soft,  ductile  matter,  being  endued  with  propensities  or 
appetencies  for  particular  actions,  would,  by  continual  endeavours, 
carried  on  through  a  long  series  of  generations,  work  themselves 
gradually  into  suitable  forms ;  and  at  length  acquire,  though  per- 
haps by  obscure  and  almost  imperceptible  improvements,  an  organi- 
zation fitted  to  the  action  which  their  respective  propensities  led  them 
to  exert.  A  piece  of  animated  matter,  for  example,  that  was  endued 
with  a  propensity  to  fly,  though  ever  so  shapeless,  though  no  other, 
we  will  suppose,  than  a  round  ball  to  begin  with,  would,  in  a  course 
of  ages,  if  not  in  a  million  of  years,  perhaps  in  a  hundred  millions  of 
years  (for  our  theorists  having  eternity  to  dispose  of,  are  never  spar- 
ing in  time),  acquire  wings.  The  same  tendency  to  locomotion  in 
an  aquatic  animal,  or  rather  in  an  animated  lump  which  might  hap- 
pen to  be  surrounded  by  water,  would  end  in  the  production  o£jins; 
in  a  living  substance,  confined  to  the  solid  earth,  would  put  out  legs 
and  feet ;  or,  if  it  took  a  different  turn,  would  break  the  body  into 
ringlets,  and  conclude  by  crawling  upon  the  ground. '  p.  463,  464. 

'  The  scheme  under  consideration  is  open  to  the  same  objection  with 
other  conjectures  of  a  similar  tendency,  viz.  a  total  defect  of  evidence. 
No  changes,  like  those  which  the  theory  requires,  have  ever  been  ob- 
served. All  the  changes  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  might  have  been 
effected  by  these  appetencies,  if  the  theory  were  true  ;  yet  not  an  ex- 
ample, nor  the  pretence  of  an  example,  is  offered  of  a  single  change 
being  known  to  have  taken  place.  Nor  is  the  order  of  generation 
obedient  to  the  principle  upon  which  this  theory  is  built.  The  mam- 
mae of  the  male  have  not  vanished  by  inusitation  ;  nee  curtorum,  per 
multa  scEcula,  Judceorum  propagini  deest  prceputium.  It  is  easy  to  say, 
and  it  has  been  said,  that  the  alterative  process  is  too  slow  to  be  per- 
ceived ;  that  it  has  been  carried  on  through  tracts  of  immeasureable 
time ;  and  that  the  present  order  of  things  is  the  result  of  a  grada- 
tion, of  which  no  human  record  can  trace  the  steps.  It  is  easy  to  say 
this ;  and  yet  it  is  still  true  that  the  hypothesis  remains  destitute  of 
evidence. '  p.  465,  466. 

The  analogies  upon  which  it  has  been  supported,  are  said  to 
be  the  following. — The  bunch  of  the  camel  produced,  in  process 
of  time,  by  carrying  burdens;  the  naked  thighs  of  the  crane, 
heron,  stork,  &c.  occasioned  by  their  ancient  practice  of  wading 
in  the  water  ;  and  the  pouch  of  the  pelican  distended,  by  the  ef- 
forts of  many  generations  to  cram  a  large  quantity  of  fish  into 
the  mouih.  On  this  statement,  Dr  Paley  remarks,  in  the  first 
place, 

'  That  the  instances  themselves  are  unauthenticated  by  testimony  ; 
and,  in  theory,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  open  to  great  objections. 
Who  ever  read  of  camels  without  bunches,  or  with  bunches  less  than 
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those  with  which  they  are  at  present  usually  formed  ?  A  bunch,  not 
unlike  the  camel's,  is  found  between  the  shoulders  of  the  buifalo  :  of 
the  origin  of  which,  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  account  which  is  here 
given.  In  the  second  example;  Why  should  the  application  of  water, 
which  appears  to  promote  and  thicken  the  growth  of  feathers  upon 
the  bodies  and  breasts  of  geese  and  swans,  and  other  water  fowls, 
have  divested  of  this  covering  the  thighs  of  cranes  ?  The  third  in- 
stance which  appears  to  me  as  plausible  as  any  that  can  be  produced, 
has  this  against  it,  that  it  is  a  singularity  restricted  to  the  species ; 
whereas,  if  it  had  its  commencement  in  the  cause  and  manner  which 
have  been  assigned,  the  like  conformation  might  be  expected  to  take 
place  in  other  birds  which  feed  upon  fish.  How  comes  it  to  pass, 
that  the  pelican  alone  was  the  inventress,  and  her  descendants  the 
only  inheritors,  of  this  curious  resource  ? 

'  But  it  is  the  less  necessary  to  controvert  the  instances  themselves, 
as  it  is  a  straining  of  analogy  beyond  all  limits  of  reason  and  credi- 
bility, to  assert  that  birds  and  beasts,  and  fish,  with  all  their  variety 
and  complexity  of  organization,  have  been  brought  into  their  forms, 
and  distinguished  into  their  several  kinds  and  natures,  by  the  same 
process  (even  if  that  process  could  be  demonstrated,  or  had  ever  been 
actually  noticed)  as  might  seem  to  serve  for  the  gradual  generation 
of  a  camel's  bunch,  or  a  pelican's  pouch. 

*  The  solution,  when  applied  to  the  works  of  nature  generally,  is 
contradicted  by  many  of  the  phenomena,  and  totally  inadequate  to  c- 
thers.  The  ligaments  or  strictures,  by  which  the  tendons  are  tied  down 
at  the  angles  of  the  joints,  could,  by  no  possibility,  be  formed  by  the 
motion  or  exercise  of  the  tendons  themselves;  by  any  appetency  excit- 
ing these  parts  into  action  ;  or  by  any  tendency  arising  therefrom. 
The  tendency  is  all  the  other  way  ;  the  conatus  in  constant  opposition 
to  them.  Length  of  time  does  not  help  the  case  at  all,  but  the  reverse. 
The  valves  also  in  the  blood-vessels  could  never  be  formed  in  the  man- 
ner which  our  theorist  proposes.  The  blood,  in  its  right  and  natural 
course,  has  no  tendency  to  form  them  :  when  obstructed  or  refluent, 
it  has  the  contrary.  These  parts  could  not  grow  out  of  their  use, 
though  they  had  eternity  to  grow  in. 

'  The  senses  of  animals  appear  to  me  altogether  incapable  of  receiv- 
ing the  explanation  of  their  origin  which  this  theory  affords.  Includ- 
ing under  the  word  '  sense  '  the  organ  and  the  perception,  we  have 
r.o  account  of  either.  How  will  our  philosopher  get  a  vision,  or  make 
an  eye  ?  How  should  the  blind  animal  affect  sight,  of  which  blind  ani- 
mals, we  know,  haveneither  conception  nor  desire?  Affecting  it,  by  what 
operation  of  its  will,  by  what  endeavour  to  see,  could  it  so  determine 
the  fluids  of  its  body,  as  to  inchoate  the  formation  of  an  eye  ?  Or,  sup- 
pose the  eye  formed,  would  the  perception  follow  ?  The  same  of  the 
other  senses.  And  this  objection  holds  its  force,  ascribe  what  you  will 
to  the  hand  of  time,  to  the  power  of  habit,  to  changes  too  slow  to  be 
observed  by  man,  or  brought  within  any  comparison  which  he  is  able 
m?,ke  of  past  things  with  the  present:  concede  what  you  please  to  these 
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arbitrary  and  unattested  suppositions,  how  will  they  help  you  ?  Here 
h  no  inception.  No  laws,  no  course,  no  powers  of  nature  which  pre- 
vail at  present,  nor  any  analogous  to  these,  could  give  commencement 
to  a  new  sense.  And  it  is  in  vain  to  inquire,  how  that  might  proceed, 
which  could  never  begin. 

*  I  think  the  senses  to  be  the  most  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis 
before  us,  of  any  part  of  the  animal  frame.  But  other  parts  are  suffix 
ciently  so.  The  solution  does  not  apply  to  the  parts  of  animals,  which 
have  little  in  them  of  motion.  If  we  could  suppose  joints  and  muscles 
to  be  gradually  formed  by  action  and  exercise,  what  action  or  exercise 
could  form  a  skull,  or  fill  it  with  brains  ?  No  effort  of  the  animal 
could  determine  the  clothing  of  its  skin.  What  conatus  could  give 
prickles  to  the  porcupine  or  hedgehog  ;  or  to  the  sheep  its  fleece  ? 

*  In  the  last  place,  What  do  these  appetencies  mean,  when  applied 
to  plants  ?  I  am  not  able  to  give  a  signification  to  the  term  which 
can  be  transferred  from  animals  to  plants,  or  which  is  common  to 
both.  Yet  a  no  less  successful  organization  is  found  in  plants,  than 
what  obtains  in  animals.  A  solution  is  wanted  for  one,  as  well  as 
the  other. 

'  Upon  the  whole,  after  all  the  struggles  of  a  reluctant  philosophy, 
the  necessary  resort  is  to  a  Deity.  The  marks  of  design  are  too  strong 
to  be  got  over.  Design  must  have  had  a  designer.  That  designer 
must  have  been  a  person.     That  person  is  God. '     p.  469 — 473. 

With  these  observations  the  learned  author  concludes  his  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  Creator ;  and  proceeds, 
in  the  remaining  chapters  of  the  book,  to  inquire  into  the  attri- 
butes which  natural  religion  authorizes  us  to  ascribe  to  him.  Of 
the  natural  attributes^  he  observes,  that  though  their  ordinary 
names  imply  an  absolute  infinity  in  the  qualities  they  describe, 
we  merely  mean  that  they  exist  in  a  degree  beyond  all  compari- 
son greater  than  we  experience  in  ourselves,  and  in  a  degree  to 
which  we  are  not  authorized  to  assign  any  limits  whatsoever. 
The  unity  of  the  Deity  he  conceives  to  be  sufficiently  established 
by  the  uniformity  of  plan  that  is  observable  in  the  universe, 

The  goodness  of  the  Deity  forms  the  subject  of  the  last  chapter  j 
and  the  proof  of  it  is  rested  upon  these  two  propositions :  first, 
That  in  a  vast  plurality  of  instances,  in  which  contrivance  is  per- 
ceived, the  design  of  the  contrivance  is  beneficial ;  and,  secondly, 
That  the  Deity  has  superadded  pleasure  to  animal  sensations,  be- 
yond what  is  necessary  for  any  other  purpose ;  or  when  the  pur- 
pose, so  far  as  it  was  necessary,  might  have  been  affected  by  the 
operation  of  pain.  In  the  illustration  of  these  positions  we  meet 
with  a  great  number  of  very  acute  and  judicious  remarks,  and 
with  many  traits  of  the  author's  simplicity  and  benevolence  of 
character.  The  language,  also,  is  more  animated,  throughout 
this  discussion,  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  work.  For  the  ex- 
istence of  evil  in  the  creation  of  a  Being  whose  power  and  bene- 
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volence  are  unlimited,  it  is  not  easy  to  account  satisfactorily ; 
and  though  many  consolatory  and  profound  observations  are 
made  upon  it  in  this  chapter  by  Dr  Paley,  we  do  not  think  that 
this  great  problem  has  yet  received  a  complete  solution.  .  With- 
out entering  at  all  into  the  general  argument,  we  may  merely 
observe  that  the  learned  author  has  founded  his  reasoning  for 
the  absolute  goodness  of  the  Deity,  upon  the  marks  of  beneficent 
contrivance,  in  a  great  plurality  of  instances :  and  that  he  con- 
cludes the  argument  with  observing,  that  *  what  is  benevolence 
at  all,  must  in  him  be  iiifiniie  benevolence,  by  reason  of  the  infi- 
nite, that  is  to  say,  the  incalculably  great  number  of  objects  up- 
on which  it  is  exercised. '  Now,  this,  it  appears  to  us,  is  a  very 
dangerous  manner  of  reasoning,  since  the  infinite  malevolence  of 
the  Deity  might  be  inferred,  in  the  same  manner,  from  the  incal- 
culably great  number  of  beings  who  are  occasionally  subjected  to 
suffering.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  work  consists  of  a  short 
and  pious  exposition  of  the  important  benefits  and  comforts  that 
may  be  derived  from  an  habitual  consideration  of  the  being  and 
attributes  of  the  Deity,  and  of  the  facilities  which  are  afforded  by 
a  firm  belief  in  the  truths  of  natural  religion,  both  for  the  recep- 
tion and  the  confirmation  of  our  faith  in  revelation. 

As  a  collection  of  striking  facts  and  powerful  arguments  for 
the  existence  of  a  wise  and  beneficent  Creator,  this  publication  is 
certainly  entitled  to  a  very  favourable  reception.  The  task,  per- 
haps, was  not  very  difficult,  and  the  materials  were  certainly 
abundant :  but  the  very  extent  of  the  subject  might  have  per- 
plexed an  ordinary  reasoner ;  and  the  want  of  method  and  se- 
lection in  former  compilations  had  actually  rendered  a  great  part 
of  them  unserviceable.  Dr  Paley's  chief  excellence  consists  in 
the  judicious  disposition  of  his  forces,  and  the  skill  and  confidence 
with  which  he  has  extended  his  array  to  every  point  which  athe- 
ism had  affected  to  menace.  The  champions  of  natural  theology 
never  had  any  reason,  indeed,  to  doubt  of  the  sufficiency  of  their 
force;  but  it  may  be  questioned  if  they  ever  knew  so  well,  be- 
fore, by  what  precise  movements  they  might  secure  the  discom- 
fiture of  their  assailants.  If  we  were  inclined  to  point  out  any 
defects  in  a  performance  which  has  gratified  us  so  much,  both  in 
its  plan  and  its  execution,  we  would  observe,  that  the  metaphysi- 
cal objections  of  the  atheistical  philosophers  are  not  perhaps  suf- 
ficiently weighed  and  refuted  :  it  is  probable  that  this  was  thought 
less  necessary  in  a  work  intended  for  general  perusal :  but  as  this 
treatise  is  announced  as  the  completion  of  a  general  system  in 
Ethics  and  Theology,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  ought  not 
to  have  left  any  plausible  objection  unanswered. 

The  physiology,  in  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  is  exlreniely 
correct  throughout ;  and  it  was  not  without  surprise,  that  we 
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found  the  reverend  author  so  accurately  and  familiarly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  science,  and  improvements 
in  art.  To  every  well  constituted  mind,  it  must  be  a  pleasing 
and  animating  spectacle,  to  see  that  vigorous  understanding,  that 
had  been  trained  and  exercised  in  other  studies,  turning,  at  an 
advanced  period  of  life,  towards  those  researches  that  were  ne- 
cessary to  complete  his  speculations,  and,  in  spite  of  the  weight 
of  years  and  infirmities,  pursuing  with  unbroken  ardour  that  de- 
tail of  information,  for  the  want  of  which  he  might  so  well  have 
been  forgiven. 

The  language  of  this  book  is  by  no  means  remarkable  for  dig- 
nity or  elegance.  Perspicuity  and  conciseness  seem  to  have  been 
the  only  accomplishments  of  style  which  the  author  was  ambitious 
of  acquiring ;  and  to  these  his  praise  must  be  confined.  There 
is  a  great  carelessness  of  composition  throughout  the  whole  vo- 
lume, and  a  colloquial  homeliness  of  diction,  upon  some  occa- 
sions, that  does  not  seem  altogether  suitable  either  to  the  gravi- 
ty of  the  subject,  or  the  dignity  of  the  writer. 


Art.  IV.     The  Picture  of  Petersburg.     From  the  German  of 
Henry  Storch.     8vo.     pp.  590.     Longman.     1801. 

HPhe  city  of  Peter  the  Great,  owes  much  to  art,  and  little  to 
-■-  nature.  That  prince,  in  order  to  render  his  subjects  a  com- 
mercial nation,  transferred  the  Imperial  residence  from  the  ge- 
nial climate,  fertile  territory,  and  central  situation  of  Moscow, 
to  the  swamps  and  morasses  of  Ingria.  An  unexampled  expen- 
diture of  money  and  labour  has  confined  the  Neva  within  lofty 
banks,  in  some  places  faced  with  granite ;  stagnant  lakes  have 
been  converted  into  useful  canals  ;  superb  palaces  have  usurped 
the  place  of  the  Finnish  huts;  and  where  the  reeds  and  bulrushes 
clustered  in  the  marshes,  the  Dutch  garden  now  displays  its  clip- 
ped hedges,  figured  yews,  and  insipid  regularity;  whilst  expen- 
sive hot- houses  pour  forth  the  most  delicate  productions  of  tro- 
pical climates. 

Few  capitals  of  Europe  can  boast  of  a  greater  number  of  mag- 
nificent mansions;  the  different  royal  residences  are  distinguished 
from  the  rest,  by  the  taste  displayed  in  their  construction,  and 
by  the  variety  of  their  styles  and  decorations.  On  a  marble  pa- 
lace, reared  for  the  accommodation  of  Gregory  Orloffj  *  the  Em- 
press,'  says  our  author,  '  had  the  confidence  to  cause  this  in- 
scription to  be  cut — From  grateful  friendship.  '  Should  our 
readers  be  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  this  remark  with  the  style  of  the 
dedication,  let  them  recollect,  that,  ere  the  book  had  assumed 
its  present  form,  Catharine  the  Second  was  no  more. 
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*  We  should  probably  come  nearest  to  the  truth,  if  we  admit 
the  present  ( 1 800)  population  of  St  Petersburg  at  230,000  per- 
sons.   This  residence, '  (for  Moscow  is  still  considered  as  the  me- 
tropolis), *  consequently,  by  the  amount  of  its  population,  holds 
the  sixth  rank  among  the  capital  cities  of  Europe ;  since,  in  this 
respect,  she  stands  only  below  Constantinople,  London,  Paris, 
Naples,  and  Vienna. '     Does  Professor  Storch  mean  by  this  ar- 
rangement to  represent  the  population  of  Constantinople  as  su- 
perior to  that  of  London  ?     *  Next  to  Vienna  comes  Amsterdam, 
which,  according  to  Restel  and  others,   contains  about  212,000 
inhabitants ;  then  follow,  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  their 
population,  Rome,  Venice,  Berlin,  Madrid,  and  Lisbon.'    Of  the 
population  assigned  to  St  Petersburg,  29,000  are  foreigners,  and 
of  these  17,000  are  Germans:  the  annual  mortality  is  stated  so 
low  as  28  in  1000.     A  hundred  marriages  are  computed  to  pro- 
duce in  Petersburg  408  children,  and  one  is  annually  born  for 
every  31  persons.     In  the  last  calculation,  Professor  Storch  ap- 
pears tohave  overlooked  an  observation,  which  results  from  his  own 
statement,  and  greatly  enhances  the  acknowledged  fertility  of  the 
Russian  females.     By  the  census  of  1789,  the  number  of  males 
was  double  that  of  females ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  proportion  has  been  changed  since.     The  same  circum- 
stance certainly  does  not  occur  in  any  other  capital  of  Europe;  and 
since  the  number  of  births,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  population, 
corresponds  with  that  observed  elsewhere,  it  would  follow,  that  the 
Russian  females  are  vastly  more  prolific  than  their  neighbours. 

With  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  lower  classes,  some  incon- 
sistency is  perceptible  in  our  author's  account.  At  one  time,  he 
commiserates  their  circumstances,  without  specifying  the  causes 
of  their  misery :  at  another  he  represents  them  as  the  most  in- 
genious, most  industrious,  merriest,  and  richest  of  plebeian  citi- 
zens, since  there  is  always  a  great  demand  for  labour,  and  the 
daily  wages  amount  to  half-a-crown,  whilst  the  necessaries  of  a 
Russian  labourer  may  be  procured  for  threepence.  The  women v 
even  of  the  lowest  condition,  use  rouge;  a  fact,  not  very  recon- 
cileablc  with  the  beauty  of  their  natural  complexions,  praised  by 
Mr  Storch. 

Amongst  the  middle  ranks,  a  taste  for  dissipation  and  con- 
viviality is  the  most  prominent  characteristic.  Commerce  has 
wrought  her  usual  enchantments,  in  rendering  articles  of  luxury, 
articles  of  necessity  ;  and  enhancing  the  price  of  both,  by  depre- 
ciating the  value  of  specie,  and  by  introducing  a  style  of  profu- 
sion incompatible  with  economy.  Hospitality  is  entirely  a  Rus- 
sian virtue ;  but  its  effects  are  confined  to  those  who  can  afford 
to  keep  a  carriage,  and  to  lose  their  money  at  cards.  Even  a 
philosopher,  if  he  would  philosophize  in  good  company,  must,  at 
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Petersburg,  take  care  frequently  to  recruit  his  card  purse,  ar.d  not 
to  discover  too  much  penetration  as  to  the  causes  of  his  ill  success. 
Eight  hundred  pounds  a  year  is  the  smallest  sum  on  which  a 
family  of  the  slightest  pretensions  to  gentility  can  be  supported. 
High  birth  is  here  in  no  estimation  ;  a  liberal  scale  of  expense  is 
essential  to  admittance  into  genteel  circles;  and  rank,  derived  from 
station,  finds  universally  a  willing  homage.  This  respect  for  offi- 
cial station,  and  indifference  for  noble  birth,  appears  a  paradox  to 
Professor  Storch.  Montesquieu,  however,  would  easily  resolve  it 
by  the  principles  of  despotic  governments,  where  all  dignities  ema- 
nate from,  and  revert  to  the  Sovereign.  Clubs,  where  persons 
of  both  sexes  assemble  to  dinner,  are  very  generally  resorted  to ; 
people  of  the  highest  rank  there  mingle  with  traders  and  artizans  ; 
and  the  result  has  been  an  universal  refinement  of  manners,  and 
much  polished  urbanity. 

The  highest  class  are  usually  possessed  of  fortunes  which  would 
be  considered  as  princely  in  other  countries.  Their  domestics 
consist  of  boors  from  their  own  estates,  and  sometimes  amount 
to  several  hundreds.  The  same  magnificence  pervades  the  whole 
establishment;  and  their  tables  display  the  productions  of  every 
climate.  The  public  and  charitable  institutions  we  deem  it  su- 
perfluous to  particularize,  because  they  are  not  now  described  for 
the  first  time ;  and  the  municipal  constitution  of  Petersburg 
would  afford  little  amusement. 

Professor  Storch  has  drawn  his  picture  with  great  distinctness, 
in  lively  colours,  and  we  presume  with  an  accuracy  proportioned 
to  his  long  residence.  His  readers  will  find  nothing  wanting  to 
complete  their  idea  of  this  luxurious  capital,  though  they  may 
sometimes  complain  of  prolixity,  and  sometimes  of  repetition. 


Art.  V.  The  Divina  Commedia  of  Dante  Alighieri :  Consisting 
of  the  Inferno — Purgatorio — and  Paradiso.  Translated  into 
English  Verse,  with  preliminary  Essays,  Notes,  and  Illustra- 
tions. By  the  Reverend  Henry  Boyd,  A.  M.  Chaplain  to  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Viscount  Charleville.  3  vol.  8vo. 
London:  Caddel  junior  and  Davies.     1802. 

f  I^he  rude  poetry  of  early  ages  possesses  some  high  excellences 
-*-  which  can  never  be  attained  to  an  equal  degree  in  the  more 
polished  state  of  the  art.  That  energy  and  simplicity,  which  are 
then  its  characteristics,  are  apt  to  be  weakened  and  effaced,  as 
men  advance  in  the  refinements  of  society,  and  in  the  arts  of  com- 
position. True  genius,  indeed,  will  always  be  distinguished  by 
vigour  and  animation ;  and  good  taste  will,  in  every  age,  reject 
the  glare  of  artificial  ornament.    But  what  poet,  studiously  com- 
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posing  in  his  closet,  can  hope  to  transfuse  into  a  subject,  which 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  has  presented  itself  to  his  fancy,  that 
keenness  and  natural  expression  which  must  distinguish  the  songs 
of  those  bards  who,  in  a  circle  of  brother- warriors,  break  out  into 
enthusiastic  descriptions  of  the  battles  and  deaths  of  heroes,  which 
they  may  cither  themselves  have  witnessed,  or  may  recollect  from 
the  tales  of  their  fathers  ? 

A  great  part  of  the  beauty  of  such  compositions  perishes,  no 
doubt,  with  the  occasions  which  produced  them;  and  the  extra- 
vagance and  barbarity  with  which  they  are  commonly  much  de- 
faced, render  them,  upon  the  whole,  unpleasant  to  a  polite  read- 
er. But  the  early  history  of  poetry  abounds  (like  all  other  early 
histories)  with  miracles:  and,  from  the  darkness  of  a  rude  age, 
poets  have  been  known  to  burst  forth,  who,  while  they  retained 
the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  period  which  produced  them,  have 
at  the  same  time  anticipated  all  the  refinements  which  their  art 
was  afterwards  to  receive. 

Homer  will  occur  to  everyone  as  the  most  conspicuous  example 
of  this  kind  j  and  it  is  surely  very  remarkable,  that  the  oldest  poet 
with  whom  we  are  acquainted  should  still  be  by  far  the  most  ac- 
complished. A  Jew  of  his  successors  may  have  excelled  him  in 
certain  qualifications ;  but  he  has  beauties  which  have  never  been 
equalled  ;  and  he  will,  in  general,  be  found  to  rank  second,  even 
in  those  points  in  which  he  may  be  admitted  to  have  a  superior. 
Without  a  rival  in  ardour,  vivacity,  and  eloquence,  he  is  inferior 
only  to  Shakespeare  in  extensive  observation,  mastery  over  the 
passions,  abundant  fancy,  and  vigorous  expression:  Milton  alone 
surpasses  him  in  loftiness  of  thought,  and  Virgil  in  majesty. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  so  generally  understood,  that  a  similar  phe- 
nomenon distinguished  the  revival  of  letters.  The  rude  roman- 
cers of  the  dark  ages  possessed,  in  some  measure,  the  same  poeti- 
cal advantages  that  belonged  to  the  original  inventors  of  antiqui- 
ty. It  was  indeed  impossible  but  that,  in  their  productions,  the 
shattered  vestiges  of  a  more  polished  age  should  sometimes  pu^li 
out  from  the  barbarous  simplicity  of  their  own.  The  contrast 
may  occasionally  have  a  good  effect ;  as  we  are  interested  when 
we  meet  with  the  huts  of  shepherds  among  the  remains  of  palaces 
and  temples:  but  this  can  be  the  case  only  when  the  combination 
appears  to  be  natural  and  accidental.  We  should  be  offended, 
were  the  shepherds  to  remove  the  mouldering  ruins  from  their 
original  position,  and  place  them  in  fantastic  shapes  about  their 
own  paltry  hovels.  Thus,  the  simplicity  of  the  romancers,  and 
of  many  of  the  earlier  poets  of  modern  Europe,  is  defaced  with 
f-craps  of  learning,  and  unnatural  pedantry.  That  a  great  and 
accomplished  poet  should  arise  in  this  state  of  the  art,  is  perhaps 
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even  more  wonderful,  than  the  occurrence  of  such  an  event  at 
-the  first  dawn  of  letters.  It  is  easier  to  conceive  that  a  world, 
replete  with  harmony  and  beauty,  should  spring  out  of  nothing, 
at  the  command  of  the  Deity,  than  that  it  should  be  moulded  out 
of  a  jarring  chaos  of  hot  and  cold,  moist  and  dry.  The  mantle 
of  poetry  might  drop  from  heaven  on  the  shoulders  of  Homer ; 
but  we  do  not  well  comprehend  what  kind  of  sorcery  was  employ- 
ed to  raise  from  the  infernal  regions  the  dark  but  powerful  spirit 
of  Dante. 

"With  a  genius  perfectly  original,  and  strongly  tinctured  with 
the  venerable  simplicity  of  ancient  times,  this  great  poet  possesses 
a  degree  of  polish  and  elegance  which  might  have  done  honour  to 
a  more  advanced  period.  It  was  not  in  vain  that  he  had  studied 
with  so  much  attention  the  correct  model  of  his  master,  Virgil. 
The  Grecian  sun  of  poetry  had  set  upon  the  polar  night  of  those 
ages;  and  it  is  an  eminent  proof  of  Dante's  judgment,  that  he 
preferred  the  borrowed  beams  of  this  pure  luminary  to  the  other 
move  native  but  smaller  fires  that  sparkled  in  the  Latin  sky.  Yet 
lie  has  suffered  no  trammels  to  be  put  on  the  vigour  and  boldness 
of  his  own  conceptions.  Harmonious,  yet  homely;  concise,  yet 
clear ;  he  has  little  vivacity,  but  is  seldom  tedious.  Conducting 
his  readers  through  scenes  the  most  horrible,  or  the  most  exalted, 
he  is  constantly  in  possession  of  himself;  and  can  describe  the 
pains  of  hell  and  the  joys  of  heaven,  with  little  more  emotion,  than 
that  with  which  at  other  times  he  enters  into  scholastic  reasonings. 
A  settled  gravity  pervades  all  his  poem:  he  writes  like  a  man 
employed  in  a  serious  business :  and  notions  and  images,  which  , 
would  transport  the  generality  of  poets  beyond  themselves,  seem 
to  pass  through  his  mind  like  the  common  objects  of  his  thoughts. 

When  we  found  that  Dante  had  met  with  a  translator,  we 
opened  the  volumes  with  very  humble  expectations,  and  with  a 
disposition  for  much  indulgence.  Our  expectations,  however, 
have  been  somewhat  exceeded.  Mr  Boyd  has  an  equable,  easy 
style  of  versification,  commonly  somewhat  dull,  but  always  flu- 
ent. He  expresses,  in  general  very  correctly,  the  meaning  of 
his  original ;  but  he  has  an  unfortunate  habit  of  using  obscure 
phrases  which  sometimes  make  that  meaning  not  very  perceptible. 
Dante,  for  instance,  in  the  beginning  of  his  poem,  says,  very 
simply,  '  But  that  I  may  treat  of  the  good  which  I  found  in  this 
valley,  I  will  mention  the  other  things  which  I  met  with  there. ' 
Mr  Boyd  translates  these  words  in  the  following  unaccountable 
manner : 

*  Yet  tell,  O  Muse  !  what  intellectual  store 
I  glean'd  along  the  solitary  shore  ; 
And  sing  in  louder  strains  the  heavenly  freight  t  J 
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Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  appears  to  us  that  Mr  Boyd  has 
done  as  much  for  Dante,  as  can  well  be  done  in  English  rhyme ; 
and  is  justly  entitled  to  praise  for  the  diligence  and  perseverance 
with  which  he  has  executed  his  laborious  task.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  a  prose  translation  would  give  a  better  idea  of  the 
genius  and  manner  of  this  poet,  than  any  metrical  one.  M'Pher- 
son's  Homer,  indeed,  is  very  heavy,  because  Homer  is  a  diffuse 
writer,  and  is  languid,  without  the  help  of  versification.  Dante 
is  remarkably  concise,  and  never  uses  one  word  more  than  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  There  is  a  naked,  severe  kind  of  poetry,  to 
which  verse  seems  no  very  necessary  appendage.  The  poetry  of 
the  Scriptures  would  lose  much  of  its  (feet  if  it  were  done  into 
metre,  as  is  evident  from  the  versions  of  the  psalms  in  common 
use.  But  as  we  scarcely  expect  that  any  one  will  set  about  this 
task,  though  a  much  easier  one  than  that  which  Mr  Boyd  has  ac- 
complished, we  recommend  his  translation  of  Dante  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers. 

The  dissertations  which  he  has  prefixed  to  the  several  poems 
might  have  been  omitted,  without  much  detriment  to  the  work. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  translation,  we  subjoin  the  following  passa- 
ges, selected  from  each  of  the  three  poems. 

I.  ' 

"   Thro*  me  the  newly-damndfor  everjleet, 
In  ceaseless  shoals,  to  Pain's  eternal  seat ; 

Thro'  me  they  march  and  join  the  torlur'd  crew. 
The  mighty  gulph  offended  Justice  made  ; 
Unbounded  Poiu'r  the  strong  foundation  laid, 
And  Love,  by  Wisdom  led,  the  limits  drew, 
II. 
"  Long  ere  the  infant  tvorld  arose  to  light, 
I  found  a  being  in  the  womb  of  night. 

Eldest  of  all — but  things  that  ever  last  ! — 

And  I  for  ever  last  ! Ye  heirs  of  Hell, 

Here  bid  at  once  your  lingring  hope  farewell, 
And  mourn  the  moment  of  repentance  past !  " 
III. 
<  This  salutation  sad  mine  eyes  amaz'd, 
As  on  the  high  Plutonian  arch  I  gaz'd, 

In  dark  and  dreadful  characters  pourtray'd. 
"  How  dire  the  menace  of  the  Stygian  scroll !  " 
With  deep  concern  I  cry'd  :  The  Mantuan  soul, 
"With  friendly  words,  my  sinking  spirits  stay'd— 
IV. 
•;  Let  no  unmanly  thought  the  place  profane  ; 
The  fated  hour  commands  you  to  restrain 
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The  sickly  fancies  bred  by  wayward  fear  ! 
This  is  the  scene  I  promis'd  to  unfold : 
The  regions  of  eternal  Wrath  behold ! 

Nor  tremble  to  survey  her  terrors  near  ! 
V. 
**  Here  those,  in  search  of  bliss  who  madly  stray'd 
From  Reason's  path,  by  Passion's  lure  betray'd, 

Lament  the  sad  result !  "  then  down  the  steep 
With  new-born  hope  his  mate  the  Mantuan  led, 
Where  wide  before  my  wondering  eyes  were  spread 

The  horrid  secrets  of  the  boundless  deep. 

VI. 

'  Thence,  oh  !  what  wailings  from  the  abject  throng, 
Around  the  starless  sky  incessant  rung  ; 

The  short,  shrill  shriek,  and  long  resounding  groan, 
The  thick  sob,  panting  through  the  cheerless  air, 
The  lamentable  strain  of  sad  Despair, 

And  blasphemy,  with  fierce  relentless  tone. 

VII. 
'  Volleying  around,  the  full,  infernal  choir, 
Barbarian  tongues,  and  plaints,  and  words  of  ire, 

(With  oft'  between  the  harsh-inflicted  blow) 
In  loud  discordance  from  the  tribes  forlorn 
Tumultuous  rose,  as  in  a  whirlwind  borne, 
With  execrations  mix'd,  and  murmurs  low. ' 

Inferno — the  entrance  into  Hell:  Canto  3.  vol.  i.  p.  109-1 L 


I. 

Say,  thou  that  droop'st  beyond  the  sacred  flood, " 
The  Holy  Virgin  thus  her  theme  pursu'd, 

But  with  a  solemn  brow,  and  piercing  tone, 
"  Have  I  spoke  trudi  ?  the  sanction  of  thy  voice 
Must  clear  my  charge,  and  vindicate  the  Skies ; 

Thy  innocence  or  guilt  must  now  be  shown.  *' 

II. 

My  faculties  I  felt  so  much  confus'd, 
My  organs  falter'd,  as  to  speech  disus'd, 

Tho'  oft  I  tried  to  answer  to  the  charge  : 
A  while  she  stood  ;  then  with  indignant  look, 
She  cry'd,  "  You  have  not  drunk  of  Lethe's  brook, 

Your  Mem'ry  yet  displays  your  deeds  at  large. " 
III. 
Slow  from  my  lips  the  sad  confession  flow'd, 
More  to  the  eye  than  ear  their  movement  show'd, 
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My  deep  contrition  for  my  early  fault : 
As  when  the  Bowman's  hand  o'er-strains  the  string, 
Wide  flies  the  flutt'iing  shaft  on  languid  wing ; 
Thus  fail'd  my  words  to  paint  my  guilty  thought, 
IV. 
'  Deep  groans  and  tears  the  pow'rs  of  speech  suppressed, 
The  deep  concealment  labour'd  in  my  breast, 

Too  big  for  utt'rance,  while  she  thus  declaim'd : 
"  I  wing'd  thy  soul  to  that  empyreal  Height, 
Where  the  chief  good,  the  Source  of  true  Delight, 
Thy  nascent  Faith  with  Heav'nly  hope  inflam'd. 
V. 
t{  What  deep  Gulph,  or  insuperable  Mound, 
Cross'd  thy  plain  path  ?  declare  what  Magic  bound 

Thy  falt'iing  progress  in  Circ.ean  chain  ; 
What  spell  could  bid  the  beam  of  Hope  delay, 
Before  its  light  was  lost  in  heav'nly  day; 
Why  was  her  beamy  torch  illum'd  in  vain  ? 

VI. 

"  What  charms  could  those  unreal  Phantoms  show, 
Which  fill  yon'  deep  nocturnal  Vale  of  Woe 

With  orgies  foul,  or  fix  in  torpid  trance 
The  sleepy  Soul,  that  you  should  leave  the  Streams 
Of  Life,  to  follow  to  the  Land  of  Dreams 

The  fairy  measures  of  their  moonlight  dance  I " 
VII. 
*  In  bitterness  of  soul  I  heav'd  a  sigh, 
And  with  low  voice  essay'd  a  faint  reply  ; 

Scarce  could  my  lab'ring  lips  the  accents  mould, 
As  with  warm  tears,  I  thus  confess'd  my  fault : 
"  Their  well-feign'd  looks  of  Love  my  Fancy  caught, 
When  you  were  summon'd  to  Emmanuel's  Fold.  " 

Purgatorio — the  accusation  of  Dante  by  Beatrice, 
Canto  31.  vol.  2.  p.  351—353. 


XIII. 

As  when  the  faculties,  arous'd  from  sleep, 

Of  some  wild  dream  the  strong  impression  keep, 

Till  o'er  the  awful  scene  Oblivion  holds 
Her  cloudy  palm,  and  blots  the  Vision  fair, 
Then  gradual  draws  a  veil  of  formless  air, 

Which  soon  each  evanescent  Shape  enfolds. 
XIV. 
Such  was  my  feeling  as  the  Vision  fled, 

A  mingled  thrilling  sense  of  love  and  dread  ; 
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It  vibrates  in  my  heart,  and  burns  my  brain 
Ev'n  now  ;  and  oh  !  how  quick  it  seem'd  to  go, 
As  to  an  April  Sun  the  drifted  snow, 

In  vapours  rising  from  the  vernal  plain, 
XV. 

*  The  pictur'd  Series  thus  of  times  to  come, 
On  leaves  design'd,  within  her  lonely  room, 

By  Sybil's  hands,  the  wanton  breeze  destroys 
"  O  all- surpassing  Source  of  raptures  high, 
One  scintillation  to  my  Mind  supply, 

One  glimpse,  to  show  the  Source  of  heavenly  joys ! 
XVI. 
*'   O  tune  my  tongue  to  that  seraphic  strain, 
That  bids  the  Image,  duly  press'd,  remain 

Upon  the  gen'ral  Mind,  and  on  my  own  ! 
That  some  faint  trace,  tho'  by  reflection  view'd, 
May  give  a  Semblance  of  the  Sov'reign  Good 

To  the  dark  Souls  confin'd  beneath  the  Moon. 
XVII. 

*  With  Beam  direct,  I  fac'd  the  vivid  Light, 
By  Instinct  led  ;  for  had  I  turn'd  my  sight 

The  least  degree  askance,  the  blinding  Beam 
In  sudden  Night  had  quench'd  my  visual  powers ; 
But  this  I  met  with  more  collected  force, 

The  noon- tide  Glory  in  its  fierce  extreme. 
XVIII. 

*  By  uncreated  energy  refin'd, 

Boldly  I  dar'd  to  scan  th'  Eternal  Mind  : 

O  heavenly  Grace,  that  thus  benignant  bore 
A  Mortal's  daring  eyes,  that  travell'd  far 
Amid  thy  wonders,  till  th'  eternal  Bar, 

Uprais'd  by  Mercy,  bade  me  look  no  more. ' — 
XXI. 
'  One  moment  of  Oblivion  swept  away 
More  from  the  mind,  on  that  distinguish'd  day, 

Than  the  whole  course  of  Time's  o'erbearing  tide 
Could  drown,  from  the  first  dawn  of  op'ning  Light, 
Till  then,  when  Neptune  saw,  with  new  delight, 
Tall  Argo's  shadow  on  his  surges  ride. 
XXII. 

*  The  splendid  Scene  with  strong  attraction  drew 
My  pow'rs,  all  centred  in  the  glorious  view  ; 

And  as  I  gaz'd,  I  kindled  at  the  sight  : 
No  Mortal  from  the  glorious  view  could  turn, 
Tho'  Worlds  should  dance,  and  Planets  round  him  burn, 

And  ev'ry  charm  to  lure  his  eyes  uniie. ' 

Paradiso— the  Beatific  Vision:  Canto  33.  vol.  iii.  p.  SG6-GS. 
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Art.  VI.     Alj  on  so  t  King  of  Castile.     A  Tragedy,  in  five  Acts, 
By  M.  G.  Lewis.     Price  2s.  6d. 

A  lfonso,  king  of  Castile,  had,  many  years  previous  to  the 
-£*-  supposed  epoch  of  the  play,  left  his  minister  and  general, 
Orsino,  to  perish  in  prison,  from  a  false  accusation  of  treason. 
Caesario,  son  to  Orsino,  (who  by  accident  had  liberated  Amel- 
rosa,  daughter  of  Alfonso,  from  the  Moors,  and  who  is  married 
to  her,  unknown  to  the  father),  becomes  a  great  favourite  with 
the  King,  and  avails  himself  of  the  command  of  the  armies  with 
which  he  is  entrusted,  to  gratify  his  revenge  for  his  father's  mis- 
fortunes, to  forward  his  own  ambitious  views,  and  to  lay  a  plot 
by  which  he  may  deprive  Alfonso  of  his  throne  and  his  life.  Mar- 
quis Guzman,  poisoned  by  his  wife  Ottilia  in  love  with  Caesario, 
confesses  to  the  King  that  the  papers  upon  which  the  suspicion  of 
Orsino's  guilt  was  founded,  were  forged  by  him  :  and  the  King, 
learning  from  his  daughter  Amelrosa  that  Orsino  is  still  alive,  re- 
pairs to  his  retreat  in  the  forest,  is  received  with  the  most  impla- 
cable hauteur  and  resentment,  and  in  vain  implores  forgiveness 
of  his  injured  minister.  To  the  same  forest,  Caesario,  informed 
of  the  existence  of  his  father,  repairs,  and  reveals  his  intended 
plot  against  the  King.  Orsino,  convinced  of  Alfonso's  goodness 
to  his  subjects,  though  incapable  of  forgiving  him  for  his  unin- 
tentional injuries  to  himself,  in  vain  dissuades  his  son  from  the 
conspiracy ;  and  at  last,  ignorant  of  their  marriage,  acquaints 
Amelrosa  with  the  plot  formed  by  her  husband  against  her  father. 
Amelrosa,  already  poisoned  by  Ottilia,  in  vain  attempts  to  pre- 
vent Caesario  from  blowing  up  a  mine  laid  under  the  royal  pa- 
lace ;  information  of  which  she  had  received  from  Ottilia,  stab- 
bed by  Caesario  to  avoid  her  importunity.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  King  had  been  removed  from  the  palace  by  Orsino,  to  his 
ancient  retreat  in  the  forest :  the  people  rise  against  the  usurper 
Caesario;  a  battle  takes  place :  Orsino  stabs  his  own  son,  at  the 
moment  the  King  is  in  his  son's  power ;  falls  down  from  the 
wounds  he  has  received  in  battle;  and  dies  in  the  usual  dramatic 
style,  repeating  twenty- two  hexameter  verses.  Mr  Lewis  says 
in  his  preface, 

*  To  the  assertion,  that  my  Play  is  stupid,  I  have  nothing  to  ob- 
ject;  if  it  be  found  so,  even  let  it  so  be  said  :  but  if  (as  was  most 
falsely  asserted  of  Adelmorn)  any  anonymous  writer  should  advance 
that  thisTragedyismw:o?Y7/,Iexpecthirn  to  prove  his  assertionbyquot- 
ing  the  objectionable  passages.     This  I  demand  as  an  act  of  justice. ' 

We  confess  ourselves  to  have  been  highly  delighted  with  these 
symptoms  of  returning,  or  perhaps  nascent  purity  in  the  mind 
of  Mr  Lewis ;  a  delight  somewhat  impaired,  to  be  sure,  at  the 
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opening  of  the  play,  by  the  following  explanation  which  Ottilia 
gives  of  her  early  rising. 

'ACT  I.     Scene  I. —  The  palace  garden. — Day-break. 
*  Ottilia  enters  in  a  night-dress  :  her  hairjloios  dishevelled. 
f  Ottil.  Dews  of  the  morn,  descend  !     Breathe,  summer  gales  ; 
My  flushed  cheeks  woo  ye  !     Play,  sweet  wantons,  play 
'Mid  my  loose  tresses,  fan  my  panting  breast, 
Quench  my  blood's  burning  fever! — Vain,  vain  prayer! 
Not  Winter,  throned  'midst  Alpine  snows,  whose  will 
Can  with  one  breath,  one  touch,  congeal  whole  realms, 
And  blanch  whole  seas:  not  that  fiend's  self  could  ease 
This  heart,  this  gulph  of  flames,  this  purple  kingdom, 
"Where  passion  rules  and  rages  !  ' 

Ottilia  at  last  becomes  quite  furious,  from  the  conviction  that 
Caesario  has  been  sleeping  with  a  second  lady,  called  Estella ; 
whereas  he  has  really  been  sleeping  with  a  third  lady,  called 
Amelrosa.  Passing  across  the  stage,  this  gallant  gentleman  takes 
an  opportunity  of  mentioning  to  the  audience,  that  he  has  been 
passing  his  time  very  agreeably,  meets  Ottilia,  quarrels,  makes  it 
up ;  and  so  end  the  first  two  or  three  scenes. 

Mr  Lewis  will  excuse  us  for  the  liberty  we  take  in  comment- 
ing on  a  few  passages  in  his  play  which  appear  to  us  rather  ex- 
ceptionable. The  only  information  which  Csesario,  imagining 
his  father  to  have  been  dead  for  many  years,  receives  of  his  exist- 
ence, is  in  the  following  short  speech  of  Melchior. 

'  Melch.  The  Count  San  Lucar,  long  thought  dead,  but  sav'd, 
It  seems,  by  Amelrosa's  care. — Time  presses — 
I  must  away  :  farewel. ' 

To  this  laconic,  but  important  information,  Caasario  makes  no 
reply  ;  but  merely  desires  Melchior  to  meet  him  at  one  o'clock, 
under  the  Royal  Tower,  and  for  some  other  purposes. 

In  the  few  cases  which  have  fallen  under  our  observation,  of 
fathers  restored  to  life  after  a  supposed  death  of  twenty  years, 
the  parties  concerned  have,  on  the  first  information,  appeared  a 
little  surprized,  and  generally  asked  a  few  questions;  though  we 
do  not  go  the  length  of  saying  it  is  natural  so  to  do.  This  same 
Caesario  (whose  love  of  his  father  is  a  principal  cause  of  his  con- 
spiracy against  the  King)  begins  criticizing  the  old  warrior,  upon 
his  first  seeing  him  again,  much  as  a  virtuoso  would  criticize  an 
ancient  statue  that  wanted  an  arm  or  a  leg. 

'  Orsino  enters  from  the  cave. 

'  Cxsario.  Now  by  my  life 

A  noble  ruin  !  ' 
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Amelrosa,  who  imagines  her  father  to  have  banished  her  from 
his  presence  for  ever,  in  the  first  transports  of  joy  for  pardon, 
obtained  by  earnest  intercessions,  thus  exclaims. 

'  Lend  thy  doves,  dear  Venus,     * 
That  I  may  send  them  where  Caesario  strays  : 
And  while  he  smooths  their  silver  wings,  and  gives  them 
For  drink  the  honey  of  his  lips,  I'll  bid  them 
Coo  in  his  ear,  his  Amelrosa's  happy  ! ' 
What  judge  of  human  feelings  does  not  recognize,  in  these 
images  of  silver  wings,  doves  and  honey,  the  genuine  language 
of  the  passions  ? 

If  Mr  Lewis  is  really  in  earnest  in  pointing  out  the  coincidence 
between  his  own  dramatic  sentiments,  and  the  gospel  of  St  Mat- 
thew, such  a  reference  (wide  as  we  know  this  assertion  to  be) 
evinces  a  want  of  judgment,  of  which  we  did  not  think  him  cap- 
able. If  it  proceeded  from  irreligious  levity,  we  pity  the  man 
who  has  bad  taste  enough  not  to  prefer  honest  dullness  to  such 
palti'y  celebrity. 

We  beg  leave  to  submit  to  Mr  Lewis,  if  Alfonso,  considering 
the  great  interest  he  has  in  the  decision,  might  not  interfere  a 
little  in  the  long  argument  carried  on  between  Caesario  and  Or- 
sino,  upon  the  propriety  of  putting  him  to  death.  To  have  ex- 
pressed any  decisive  opinion  upon  the  subject,  might  perhaps 
have  been  incorrect ;  but  a  few  gentle  hints  as  to  that  side  of  the 
question  to  which  he  leaned,  might  be  fairly  allowed  to  be  no 
very  unnatural  incident. 

This  tragedy  delights  in  explosions.  Alfonso's  empire  is  de- 
stroyed by  a  blast  of  gunpowder,  and  restored  by  a  clap  of  thun- 
der. After  the  death  of  Caesario,  and  a  short  exhortation  to  that 
purpose  by  Orsino,  all  the  conspirators  fall  down  in  a  thunder- 
clap, ask  pardon  of  the  King,  and  are  forgiven.  This  mixture 
of  physical  and  moral  power  is  beautiful  !  How  interesting  a 
water- spout  would  appear  among  Mr  Lewis's  Kings  and  Queens ! 
Wc  anxiously  look  forward,  in  his  next  tragedy,  to  a  fall  of  snow 
three  or  four  feet  deep  ;  or  expect  that  the  plot  shall  gradually 
unfold  itself  b}'  means  of  a  general  thaw. 

All  is  not  so  bad  in  this  play.  There  is  some  strong  painting, 
which  shows,  every  now  and  then,  the  hand  of  a  master.  The 
agitation  which  Caesario  exhibits  upon  his  first  joining  the  con- 
spirators in  the  cave,  previous  to  the  blowing  up  of  the  mine, 
and  immediately  after  stabbing  Ottilia,  is  very  fine. 

1  CiESARIO. 

«  Aye,  shout,  shout, 
And  kneeling  greet  your  blood-anointed  king, 
This  steel  his  sceptre!     Tremble,  dwarfs  in  guilt, 
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And  own  your  master !     Thou  art  proof,  Henrique/, 
'Gainst  pity  ;  I  once  saw  thee  stab  in  battle 
A  page  who  clasped  thy  knees :  And  Melchior  there 
Made  quick  work  with  a  brother  whom  he  hated. 
But  what  did  J  this  night  ?     Hear,  hear,  and  reverence  ! 
There  was  a  breast,  on  which  my  head  had  rested 
A  thousand  times  ;  a  breast,  which  loved  me  fondly, 
As  heaven  loves  martyred  saints  ;  and  yet  this  breast 
I  stabbed,  knaves — stabbed  it  to  the  heart ! — Wine  !  wine  there  I 
For  my  soul's  joyous  !  '     p.  86. 
The  resistance  which  Amelrosa  opposes  to  the  firing  of  the 
mine,  is  well  wrought  out ;  and  there  is  some  good  poetry  scat- 
tered up  and  down  the  play,  of  which  we  should  very  willingly 
make  extracts,  if  our  limits  would  permit.     The  ill  success  which 
it  has  justly  experienced,  is  owing,  we  have  no  doubt,  to  the  want 
of  nature  in  the  characters,  and  of  probability  and  good  arrange- 
ment in  the  incidents  :  objections  of  some  force. 


Art.  VII.  The  History  of  England,  from  the  Accession  of  King 
George  the  Third  to  the  Conclusion  of  the  Peace  1 783.  By  John 
Adolphus  Esq.  F.  S.  A.  3  vol.  8vo,  London.  T.  Cadeiljun. 
&  W.  Davies. 

Tf  the  value  of  history  is  to  be  estimated  from  the  instruction  it 
-"-  affords  to  the  statesman  and  politician,  histories  of  recent  events 
are  certainly  of  greater  importance  than  those  of  the  transactions 
of  distant  ages.  Every  difference  in  manners,  in  civilization  and 
in  government,  increases  the  difficulty  of  making  any  application 
of  the  facts.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  a  profound  knowledge  of 
the  dynasties  of  Persia,  or  the  constitution  of  Sparta,  would  af- 
ford but  little  assistance  in  the  government  of  modern  states;  and 
the. wisest  statesman  of  the  fifteenth  century  would  now  find  the 
direction  of  affairs,  even  in  the  same  country,  a  new  and  arduous 
undertaking.  The  progress  of  history  is,  however,  extremely  slow. 
The  very  excellence  of  some  modern  historians  affords  a  convinc- 
ing proof  of  this.  Some  of  their  most  valuable  materials,  consist- 
ing of  the  memoirs  and  letters  of  the  great  actors  in  the  scenes  re- 
lated, had  remained  unknown  to  the  public  for  ages.  It  does  not 
detract  from  the  merit  of  these  historians,  to  state,  that  their  high- 
est merit  consists  in  concentrating  the  wisdom,  the  policy,  the  elo- 
quence of  former  ages,  and  at  the  same  time  availing  themselves 
of  whatever  light  has  been  thrown  upon  them  by  the  discussions 
of  succeeding  writers.  As  but  a  small  part  of  the  documents 
which  descend  to  posterity  can  be  obtained  by  those  who  write 
within  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  the  events  they  relate,  if 
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would  be  unreasonable  to  exact  the  same  excellence  of  execution, 
or  extent  of  views,  from  the  first  compiler  of  the  rude  materials, 
as  we  expect  from  an  author  who  may  avail  himself  of  all  the 
faults  and  excellences  of  a  long  train  of  persons  who  have  preced- 
ed him.  Many  allowances  are  therefore  to  be  made  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  period  included  in  the  work  before  us  ;  and  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  fidelity  and  industry  with  which 
it  has  been  executed,  entitle  it  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

Mr  Adolphus,  in  his  preface,  states  the  views  and  sentiments 
with  which  he  has  composed  this  work.     The  praise  of  diligence 
and  impartiality  is  that  to  which  he  chiefly  aspires.     He  declares, 
that  he  is  not  of  opinion  that  the  views  of  different  administra- 
tions have  been  directed  to  destroy  the  liberty  or  constitution  of 
the  country  ;  that  he  will  endeavour  to  rescue  some  conspicuous 
characters  from -calumnies,  which  have  obtained  some  credit  with 
the  public  from  frequent  repetition;  and  he  expresses  a  hope,  that 
a  warm  attachment  to  the  constitution,  which  has  ever  been  pre- 
sent to  his  mind,  has  not  betrayed  him  into  any  indecent  violence 
against  those  whom  he  has  considered  as  its  assailants.     From  the 
general  tone  of  the  preface,  we  were  prepared  to  find  a  consider- 
able bias  in  favour  of  the  measures  pursued  by  the  successive 
administrations  during  the  period  to  which  this  work  extends. 
Though  there  are  certainly  some  passages  which  are  not  free  from 
this  charge,  we  must  at  the  same  time  give  our  author  the  praise 
of  perfect  impartiality,  as  far  as  we  could  discover,  in  narrating 
events,  and  selecting  information.    Careful  references  are  made  to 
the  authorities  on  which  he  proceeds;  and  where  the  facts  are  re- 
lated on  the  authority  of  private  information,  the  reader  is  inform- 
ed of  that  circumstance.     We  should  hardly  have  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  take  particular  notice  of  this,  had  we  not  seen  instances 
of  persons  pretending  to  write  histories,  who  disclaim  all  reference 
to  authorities,  and  seem  to  think  themselves  entitled  to  compose 
histories,  like  epic  poems,  by  inspiration,  and  mere  force  of  genius. 
Some  of  these  writers  have  evenhad  the  effrontery  to  assume  a  tone 
of  indignation,  and  complain,  that  after  the  profound  investigations 
they  assure  their  readers  they  havemade,  any  person  should  presume 
to  question  their  assertions.    In  writers  of  that  description  we  have 
found  such  gross  misrepresentations  and  falsehoods,  stated  as  facts, 
that  the  most  charitable  conclusion  seems  to  be,  that  they  have  ne- 
ver consulted  the  authentic  sources  of  information ;  as,  if  they  have 
done  so,  they  are  certainly  guilty  of  a  greater  fault  than  ignorance 
and  presumption.     Whatever  temporary  reputation  they  may  ac- 
quire, by  weaving  together  a  tissue  of  part}  pamphlets, it  cannot  be 
of  longduration.    They  can  be  of  no  assistance  to  future  inquirers, 
who,  though  they  may  be  desirous  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  tire 
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statements  of  parties,  will  not  take  them  at  second  hand.  The 
partial  accounts  of  a  Burnet,  a  North,  or  a  Ludlow,  are  useful 
to  those  who  wish  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  times  j  but  the  scur- 
rility of  a  compiler  must  always  be  unworthy  of  attention.  After 
submitting  to  the  disagreeable  drudgery  of  perusing  some  other 
accounts  of  the  same  period,  we  were  still  moi'e  strongly  impress- 
ed with  the  general  spirit  of  candour  and  fidelity  which  prevails 
in  this  work. 

To  the  introduction  of  facts,  upon  the  authority  of  private  in- 
formation, we  do  not  object,  where  that  is  pointed  out  to  the 
reader,  as  in  the  present  work.  It  is,  however,  a  source  of  infor- 
mation which  we  think  ourselves  entitled  to  regard  with  distrust, 
Few  persons  can  make  communications  of  any  value,  who  have 
not  had  such  a  share  in  the  transactions  as  will  dispose  them  to 
be  extremely  partial :  They  incur  no  personal  responsibility  to  the 
public ;  and  the  reader,  who  is  ignorant  of  the  persons  concern- 
ed, is  unable  to  estimate,  as  he  might  otherwise  do,  the  influence 
which  party  connexions,  or  other  causes,  may  have  had  on  their 
statements.  Even  the  author,  v/ho  is  in  possession  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, will  not  always  subject  information,  which  he  must 
receive  with  a  certain  degree  of  prepossession,  (sometimes  per- 
haps increased  by  the  influence  of  superior  birth  or  station),  to 
the  same  scrutiny  which  he  extends  to  information  which  he  col- 
lects without  incurring  any  obligation.  There  is  perhaps  less  rea- 
son for  the  caution  we  have  given,  as  it  may  be  expected  that  any 
defects  which  exist  in  these  parts  of  the  work,  will  provoke  dis- 
cussion, and  eventually  add  to  the  stock  of  public  information. 
The  passages  of  this  description,  which  will  probably  be  most 
interesting  to  our  readers,  relate  to  Lord  Bute's  administration. 
The  following  anecdote,  with  regard  to  the  treaty  of  peace, 
which  is  calculated  to  convey  a  higher  idea  of  his  Lordship's  ta- 
lents than  has  been  generally  adopted,  is  stated  on  the  authority 
of  private  information. 

«  The  importance  of  the  acquifitions  made  by  the  Enghfh  Eafl 
India  Company  were  fully  appreciated  by  the  Minifter,  and  he  was 
properly  tenaciou.3  of  their  interefts.  At  an  early  period  of  the  ne- 
gotiation he  applied  to  the  Court  of  Directors  for  inftruftions  in  fet- 
tling the  affairs  of  India.  *  Before  the  Court  gave  the  required  deter- 
mination, the  Duke  of  Bedford  (igned  the  preliminaries  ;  and  an  article 
contained  in  them  relative  to  the  Carnatic,  appearing  to  Lord  Bute 
fubverfive  of  the  benefits  to  be  expefted  from  the  fucceffes  of  the 
Britifh  arms,  he  immediately  informed  the  Duke  it  was  inadmiffible. 
«f  Worn  out,  "  he  (aid,  «  as  we  are,  and  loaded  with  debt,  we  mull 
however  continue  the  war,  if  that  article  is  not  altered.  "  This  refo- 
X2 

*  Smollett's  complete  Hiftory  of  England,  vol  xvu  p.  209.     Author. 
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lute  remonftrance  had  the  defired  effe&  ;  the  treaty  was  revifed,  and 
rendered  agreeable  to  the  Eaft  India  Company.*     Vol.  i.  p.  249. 

Our  author  does  not  appear  to  be  acquainted  with  what  we 
always  understood  to  be  the  state  of  the  fact.  The  blunder  in 
the  preliminaries  was  discovered  at  Paris  by  Mr  Pinto,  a  Portu- 
guese Jew,  author  of  a  celebrated  treatise  on  circulation  and  cre- 
dit. He  communicated  it  to  the  English  ambassador,  and  after- 
wards received  a  pension  of  5001.  a  year  from  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, for  the  important  service  he  had  done  them,  f  Lord  Bute 
does  not  appear  entitled  to  any  farther  praise  than  that  of  support- 
ing the  Duke  of  Bedford  (who  is  said  to  have  acted  with  laud- 
able zeal  and  spirit)  with  all  the  stately  and  measured  dignity  of 
ministerial  language. 

In  the  appendix  to  the  first  volume,  we  have  a  correspondence 
which  passed  between  Lord  Bute  and  Bubb  Dodington  (after- 
wards Lord  Melcombe.)  The  character  and  intrigues  of  the  lat- 
ter are  pretty  well  known,  from  the  publication  of  Ins  Diary.  He 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  Lord  Bute's  principal  advisers,  though 
he  seldom  goes  farther  than  hinting  his  opinion,  and  even  then 
qualifies  it,  if  different  from  Lord  Bute's,  with  the  most  ample 
apology.  In  one  of  his  letters,  after  stating  with  due  hesitation 
some  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  continuing  the  war  on  the 
same  footing,  in  case  he  had  gone  too  far,  he  adds  the  following 
declaration. 

'  As  you  approve  of  the  war,  in  what  manner  foever  you  carry  it  on8 
I  fhall  never  fay  one  word  more  againft  it  public  or  private,  but  will 
fupport  it  whenever  I  am  called  on,  as  well  as  my  diftance  from  the 
fcene  of  bufinefs  will  allow  me.  I  told  you  I  would  do  fo  (after  hav- 
ing told  you  my  opinion),  when  you  did  me  the  honour  to  command 
me  to  be  your  friend.  Indeed,  my  dear  lord,  I  wifti  and  mean  to  ferve 
you,  and  1  am  fure  I  will  never  differve  you.  which  is,  I  fear,  as  far  as 
my  poor  abilities  are  likely  to  go.  I  am  glad  the  King  has  given  the 
feals;  and,  as  you  approve  of  it,  I  fuppofe  they  are  well  difpofed  of. ' 
Vol.  i.  p.  550. 

However  amiable  this  system  of  passive  obedience  might  be  in 
the  eyes  of  a  Premier,  it  appears  to  have  been  accompanied  with 
a  very  troublesome  importunity  in  making  requests,  which  occa- 
sionally obscured  its  merits.  Lord  Melcombe  even  went  the 
length  of  writing  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  Lord  Bute  (which  is 
not  published) :  and  we  have  the  following  fragment  of  a  homily 
in  praise  of  himself,  which  Lord  Bute  composed  on  the  occasion. 


.  *  From  private  information.     Author, 
■f  Preface  to  a  tranflation  of  Pinto  on  Circulation  and  Credit,  by  the 

Reverend  S.  Baggs.     London,  1774^ 
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«  #  #  *  In  short,  my  Lord,  though  I  cannot  prevent  umbrage  be- 
ing taken  at  my  not  satisfying  every  wish,  I  shall  certainly  hinder 
any  reasonable  ground  of  complaint  concerning  things  I  have  once 
promised.  I  own,  and  without  blushing,  I  have  been  very  unfortu- 
nate in  the  means  I  have  for  years  taken,  of  cementing  friendships, 
and  procuring  attachments.  Others,  with  much  less  trouble,  perhaps 
without  my  sincerity,  succeed  better  :  but  I  repine  not.  Conscious 
of  my  own  feelings,  conscious  of  deserving  better  treatment,  I  shall 
go  on,  though  single  and  alone,  to  serve  my  king  and  country  in  the 
best  manner  my  poor  talents  will  allow  me  ;  happy,  too  happy,  when 
the  heavy  burden  that  I  bear  shall  be  removed,  and  placed  on  other 
shoulders.'     Vol.  i.  p. 551. 

It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  this  languid  declamation  would 
contribute  much  to  sooth  the  crafty  politician  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.  The  letters  written  by  Dodington  are  in  the  same 
style  as  that  which  we  have  quoted,  and  are  additional  proofs  of 
the  meanness  and  duplicity  of  his  dissembling,  artful,  intriguing 
character.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  how  different  an  ap- 
pearance a  person  may  make  to  succeeding  ages  in  his  own  prose, 
and  in  the  laudatory  strains  of  contemporary  poetry.  Who,  af- 
ter  reading  the  following  verses — 

(  And  thou,  my  youthful  Muse's  early  friend 
'  In  whom  the  youthful  graces  all  unite  : 

*  Pure  light  of  mind,  and  tenderness  of  heart, 

*  Genius  and  wisdom  ;  the  gay  social  sense, 
'  By  decency  chastised ;  goodness  and  wit, 
'  In  seldom-seeming  harmony  combin'd  ; 

*  TJnblemisK  d  honour,  and  an  active  zeal 

*  For  Britain's  glory,  Liberty,  and  Man  ' — 

\vould  expect  to  find  from  the  next  line,  that  they  were  address- 
ed by  a  poet  of  Thomson's  genius  and  integrity,  to  a  character 
as  much  distinguished  for  political  profligacy  as  any  which  has 
been  unmasked  to  posterity  ? 

Our  author  afterwards  enters  into  a  discussion  of  the  different 
motives  assigned  for  Lord  Bute's  retreat  from  the  management 
of  public  affairs.  Without  entering  into  the  others,  we  lay  be- 
fore our  readers  what  Mr  Adolphus  considers  as  the  real  cause 
of  his  Lordship's  resignation. 

'  In  fact,  the  principal  cause  of  his  resignation  was  the  want  of  sup- 
port in  the  cabinet.  In  a  private  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  before  he 
retired  from  the  helm,' he  more  fully  explained  the  real  motives  of  his 
conduct :  "  Single,'*  he  said,  "  in  a  cabinet  of  my  own  forming  ;  no 
aid  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  support  me,  except  two  Peers,  (Lords 
Denbigh  and  Pomfret);  both  the  Secretaries  of  State  silent,  and  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  whom  I  myself  brought  into  office,  voting  for  me, 
yet  speaking  against  me ;  the  ground  I  tread  upon  is  so  hollow,  that  I 
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am  afraid  not  only  of  falling  myself,  but  of  involving  my  Royal  Master 
in  my  ruin. — It  is  time  for  me  to  retire  !  ''  *     Vol.  i.  p.  126. 

Whatever  doubt  may  still  remain  as  to  the  immediate  causes 
of  Lord  Bute's  departure  from  office,  the  general  features  of  his 
character  ought  now  to  be  pretty  well  known.  Possessed  of  ta- 
lents and  acquisitions  which  might  have  made  a  respectable  ap- 
pearance in  an  inferior  situation — an  uncommon  share  of  pi*ide 
and  presumption,  united  to  good  intentions — made  him  aspire 
to  the  glory  of  being  a  gTeat  and  virtuous  minister  :  and,  that  no 
person  might  share  his  renown,  he  wisely  determined  to  keep 
those  at  a  distance,  whose  reputation  might  come  in  competition 
with  his  own.  On  these  principles,  instead  of  availing  himself 
of  the  advice  and  assistance  of  men  of  talents  and  integrity,  no- 
thing but  the  most  implicit  submission  could  make  any  impression 
upon  him.  It  appears  from  this  letter,  that  he  had  brought  him- 
self into  a  situation  in  which  no  man  would  act  in  support  of  his 
measures,  but  those  who  were  either  so  devoid  of  talents,  as  not 
to  see  the  defects  of  his  administration,  or  so  pliable  and  destitute 
of  principle,  as  to  be  indifferent  about  them.  Men  of  a  differ- 
ent stamp,  who  were  attached  to  the  Sovereign,  might  conceive 
it  their  duty  to  acquiesce ;  but  they  could  never  be  expected  to 
make  any  exertions.  In  one  part  of  the  letter  quoted,  there  seems 
to  be  some  inaccuracy.  The  Chief  Justice,  whom,  Lord  Bute 
says,  1  1  myself  brought  into  office, '  was  appointed  in  the  year 
1756,  four  years  before  the  late  king's  death,  when,  it  is  believed, 
Lord  Bute  had  not  influence  enough  to  procure  the  appointment 
of  an  excise-officer.  He  could  not  be  the  person  meant ;  and 
though  we  cannot  pretend  to  say  what  is  the  nature  of  the  mis- 
take, it  is  not  improbable  that  Lord  Bute  might  talk  of  the  Chan- 
cellor in  that  manner,  as  Dodington  f  details  a  conversation  in 
v.hich  Lord  Bute  says  that  Henley  owed  his  being  made  Chan- 
cellor, from  Keeper,  entirely  to  him  ;  and  his  worthy  confidant 
advises  him  to  keep  his  letter  and  others  *  properly  labelled  and 
tied  up  ; '  for  the  ingratitude  of  mankind  might  make  it  necessary 
to  preserve  them. 

Though  our  author  is  inclined  to  place  Lord  Bute's  character 
in  a  higher  point  of  view  than  we  are  disposed  to  do,  he  is  by 
no  means  blind  to  his  defects.     He  observes, 

'  Even  the  virtues  of  Lord  Bute  were  not  calculated  to  insure  re- 
gpect,  or  conciliate  affection.    It  is  said  of  him,  "  No  man  could  corn- 
broken,  or  of  hopes  given, 
artment  where  he  had 


plain,  during  his  administration,  of  a  promise  broker 
&nd  not  fulfilled.    No  inferior  person,  in  any  depart 


*  From  private  information.     Author. 
|  Dodington's  Diary,  p.  428. 
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served,  who  did  not  passionately  regret  the  loss  of  so  easy,  50  kind  a 
superior.  "  *  In  diminution  of  this  eulogium,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  Lord  Bute  made  no  promises,  and  gave  no  hopes,  except  to  per- 
sons whose  devotion  he  meant  to  secure  ;  and  that,  under  him,  the 
pernicious  precedent  was  introduced,  of  removing  every  dependent  of 
government,  even  to  the  lowest  clerks  in  the  public  offices,  to  intro- 
duce others  of  his  own  nomination,  f  This  proceeding  necessarily 
created  many  enemies  ;  and  if  it  gave  him  some  claims  to  gratitude, 
those  claims  were  too  slight  and  precariously  founded,  to  be  much  re- 
lied on.'     Vol.  I.  p.  127-28. 

We  agree  with  our  author  in  rejecting  the  vulgar  and  rancor- 
ous abuse  which  has  been  bestowed  on  Lord  Bute.  As  to  the 
secret  and  mysterious  influence  which  he  was  supposed  to  retain 
for  a  long  period  after  his  resignation,  Mr  Adolphus  observes, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  ministerial  changes  which  took 
place  soon  after  his  resignation,  no  report  was  ever  less  consonant 
to  truth  ;  and  he  adds,  on  the  authority  of  private  information, 
which  in  this  instance  we  are  inclined  to  believe — 

1  It  was  his  constant  and  repeated  complaint  to  his  intimate  friends, 
both  in  his  travels  and  at  home,  that  he  was  neglected  by  his  Sove- 
reign. This  avowal,  from  a  man  so  cautious  as  Lord  Bute,  outweighs 
all  the  vague  assertions  of  those  who  maintained  the  existence  of  a 
mysterious  agency  ;  and  proves  that  the  loss  of  his  influence  had  sunk 
deep  in  his  mind. '  \     Vol.  I.  p.  127. 

Where  our  author  ventures  on  remarks  of  a  general  nature,  we 
do  not  observe  the  same  good  sense  and  judgment  which  is  shown 
in  the  selection  of  materials.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted, 
that  he  does  not  very  often  offend  in  this  respect.  In  a  review 
of  the  affairs  of  Europe,  in  the  years  1767-8,  he  takes  that  oppor- 
tunity of  entering  into  a  detail  of  the  downfal  of  the  Jesuits, 
which  he  attributes,  in  a  great  measure,  to  an  attachment  in  the 
Duke  de  Choiseul  to  the  systems  of  free-thinking  philosophers. 
The  narrative  of  the  final  suppression  of  the  order  concludes 
with  the  following  reflections. 

'  Although,  by  a  resolute  exertion  of  the  civil  powers,  this  formi- 
dablesociety  was  thus  reduced,  there  is  great  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
strength  of  the  European  governments  was  augmented  by  their  fall. 
If  they  were  really  guilty  of  dangerous  and  treasonable  designs,  suffi- 
cient means  were  not  wanting,  especially  in  arbitrary  monarchies,  to 
punish  the  guilty,  and  disperse  their  adherents.     Even  the  whole  or- 

*  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  Town  to  his  Friend  in  the  Country, 
p.  11.     Author. 

f  Serious  Considerations  on  the  Measures  of  the  present  Administra- 
tion, by  Dr  Butler,  bishop  of  Hereford,  p.  10.  The  same  fact  is  as* 
serted  in  innumerable  other  publications.     Author. 

\  From  private  information.     Author. 
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der  might  have  been  reformed,  their  wealth  diminished,  their  power 
abridged,  and  their  numbers  reduced.  But  the  destruction  of  a  society 
which  included  so  much  learning  and  ability,  and  respectable  from 
connexions  and  able  publications  in  literature  and  theology,  diminish- 
ed the  general  credit  of  the  established  religion,  and  gave  new  spirit 
to  those  who  already  meditated  the  destruction  both  of  Christianity 
and  Monarchy. '     Vol.  I.  p.  338. 

We  have  before  heard  the  idea,  that  many  events  which  after- 
words happened,  would  not  have  taken  place,  if  the  Jesuits  had 
not  been  suppressed ;  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
subsequent  convulsions  of  Europe.  This  is  so  completely  contra- 
dicted, however,  by  the  state  of  depression,  botli  in  talents  and 
activity  which  the  society  had  reached  before  that  period,  that  we 
were  astonished  to  find  so  childish  a  notion  countenanced  by  a 
person  of  any  information.  The  Jesuits  were  first  expelled  from 
France,  in  1594',  (though  afterwards  reestablished);  from  Venice, 
in  1606;  from  England,  in  1604.  Was  all  that  done  by  free- 
thinking  philosophers  ?  The  ablest  work  that  was  ever  published 
against  them,  or  indeed  in  any  controversy  whatever,  and  which 
was  the  chief  cause  of  the  odium  and  contempt  into  which  they 
afterwards  fell,  was  certainly  the  work  of  one  of  the  most  religi- 
ons men  that  ever  existed.  *  Whatever  share  the  French  ])hiloso~ 
phcrs  had  in  the  suppression  of  that  society,  their  object  was  to 
acquire  popularity,  by  supporting  a  measure  which  had  been 
wished  for  by  the  Parliaments  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  peo- 
ple, for  more  than  a  century.  The  King  of  Prussia  seems  to  have 
been  fully  as  much  of  a  free- thinking  philosopher  as  the  Duke  de 
Choiseul ;  and  yet  he  appears  to  have  been  the  only  person  who 
took  the  part  of  the  Jesuits.  If  the  general  credit  of  the  esta- 
blished religion  was  diminished  by  the  abolition  of  the  Jesuits,  in 
how  degraded  a  state  must  religion  be  in  those  countries  in  which 
the  reformed  religion  is  adopted,  where  no  religious  orders  are 
established  ?  In  fact,  the  odium  attached  to  the  order,  their  in- 
trigues, and  the  bad  tendency  of  many  of  their  writings,  did  more 
harm  to  the  cause  of  religion,  than  their  declining  vigour  and  ta- 
lents could  have  done  service  ;  and,  if  they  had  subsisted  to  the 
year  1792,  any  unavailing  efforts  they  might  have  made,  would 
only  have  furnished  pretences  for  the  barbarities  that  were  prac- 
tised :  though,  if  coincidence  of  opinion  would  have  been  any 
protection,  they  appear,  in  their  ideas  both  of  government  and 
morality,  to  have  resembled,  in  many  respects,  the  wildest  pro- 
jectors who  disorganized  France. 

In  another  respect,  our  author's  ideas  do  not  appear  to  us 
much  more  profound.     He  seems  to  think,  that  even  after  Lord 

*  Pascal,  Lettres  Provinciales, 
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Cornwallis's  surrender,  the  independence  of  America  was  doubt- 
ful; and  states,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  that  the 
conquest  of  that  country  might  have  been  secured  by  a  reinforce- 
ment of  10,000  men. 

*  The  resources  of  America  were  exhausted  ;  the  long  interruption 
of  commerce  produced  a  lamentable  want  of  all  necessaries ;  a  want 
felt  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  classes  throughout  the  colonies. 
No  art  or  coercion  could  give  circulation  to  the  paper  currency;  and 
not  only  the  friends  of  Great  Britain,  but  the  warmest  adherents  of 
America,  considered  the  maintenance  of  the  army  for  another  year, 
and  still  more  the  establishment  of  independency,  as  utterly  impos- 
sible, and  hardly  desirable.  *  Sir  Henry  Clinton  himself,  after  the 
surrender  of  Lord  Corn  wall  is,  forwarded  an  assurance  to  administra* 
tion,  that  with  a  reinforcement  of  ten  thousand  men  only,  he  would 
be  responsible  for  the  conquest  of  America,  f  But  before  this  offer 
could  be  made,  the  ministry,  who  alone  could  be  expected  to  give  it 
effect,  were  shaken;  a  new  system  was  adopted;  active  hostilities 
were  no  more  to  be  pursued;  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  being  allowed  to 
retire,  was  replaced  by  Sir  Guy  Carleton.  '     Vol.  iii.  p.  507-8. 

We  beg  Mr  Adolphus  would  just  consider,  whether  there  is 
any  one  year  of  the  American  war,  in  which  this  might  not  have 
been  said  with  equal  plausibility. 

The  length  to  which  our  criticisms  have  already  extended, 
obliges  us  to  abridge  any  further  remarks  we  meant  to  offer. 
Though  the  execution  of  this  work  is,  upon  the  whole,  good,  the 
conduct  of  the  narrative  is  in  some  respects  defective.  The 
facts  are  not  always  stated  in  a  connected  or  comprehensive  man- 
ner, or  brought  forward  according  to  their  relative  importance. 
Thisappears  particularly  in  thestatementof  political  arrangements, 
and  in  the  detail  of  military  matters,  though  more  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter.  The  language  is  in  general  perspicuous, 
though  not  always  correct.  In  many  instances  it  is  deficient  in 
simplicity;  and  our  author  seems  more  desirous  of  enriching  his 
style  with  a  redundancy  of  words,  than  by  nervous  simplicity  of 
language,  or  strength  of  ideas.  The  characters  appear  fairly 
drawn,  though  they  chiefly  consist  of  the  most  brilliant  and  favour- 
able features  of  each  character.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  they 
are  not  so  interesting  as  they  would  be,  if  they  had  their  due  pro- 
portion of  shade.  We  are,  however,  far  from  blaming  Mr  Adol- 
phus on  this  account.  It  is  more  prudent,  perhaps,  for  a  con- 
temporary to  leave  the  province  of  bestowing  blame,  to  posterity, 
and  to  rest  contented  with  stating  facts,  and  mentioning  the  most 

*  See  intercepted  Letters  of  Silas  Deane,  Remembrancer.  Vol.  xiii, 
p.  71.      Author. 

-{•  From  private  information.     Author, 
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eminent  personal  qualities  of  the  different  characters  who  appear 
on  the  scene  described.  We  agree  with  Tacitus,  *  that  even 
flatter v and  adulation  is  less  apt  to  mislead,  than  satire  and  abuse; 
as  the'  reader  is  fully  on  his  guard  against  the  meanness  of  the 
one,  but  may  be  so  far  deceived  as  to  believe  that  the  other  pro- 
ceeds from  a  bold  and  indignant  spirit  of  independence.  We  do 
not  mean  to  accuse  Mr  Adolphus  of  falling  into  the  other  ex- 
treme; and  we  think  he  has  adopted  the  safest  course,  in  avoid- 
ing that  which  was  most  likely  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  a  writer. 

As  our  readers  will  be  desirous  of  judging  of  his  style  for  them- 
selves, we  select  the  two  following  characters  out  of  a  number  of 
others,  as  those  which  appear  to  be  written  with  most  care. 

*  William,  Earl  of  Mansfield,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  had  long  maintained  an  unrivalled  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  and 
an  exalted  character  as  a  statesman.  He  was  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  history  and  constitution  of  England;  versed  in  the  practice 
of  its  laws;  and  enlightened  by  all  the  information  necessary  to  form 
a  comparison  and  connexion  between  them  and  the  best  of  antient  and 
modern  systems.  He  obtained  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  year  1742,  when  he  was  in  his  thirty-eighth  year ;  his  faculties 
no  less  matured  by  experience  than  improved  by  study.  He  com- 
menced his  parliamentary  career  as  a  supporter  of  Lord  Bath's  admi- 
nistration, which  was  vehemently  opposed  by  Mr  Pitt ;  and  his  elo- 
quence was  no  less  celebrated  in  the  senate  than  at  the  bar.  His  lan- 
guage was  natural,  yet  elegant ;  arranged  with  method,  and  applied 
with  the  utmost  ingenuity ;  his  images  were  often  bold,  always  just ; 
his  eloquence  flowing,  perspicuous,  convincing,  and  impressive.  He 
was  endowed  with  a  most  retentive  memory,  which  rendered  his  re- 
plies irresistible,  from  the  facility  of  repelling  the  arguments  of  his 
adversaries,  and  exposing  their  fallacy,- weakness,  or  absurdity.  He 
affected  no  sallies  of  imagination,  or  bursts  of  passion  ;  but  made  his 
appeal  rather  to  the  reason  than  the  feelings;  and  did  not,  even  when 
attacked,  condescend  to  personal  abuse,  or  petulant  altercation.  His 
speeches  were  characterized  byacuteness,  and  recommended  by  clear- 
ness and  candour;  his  reasoning  introducing  itself  so  easily  into  the 
minds  of  hisf  hearers,  as  to  convey  information  and  conviction  ;  occa- 
sionally forming  a  continual  chain  ;  and  sometimes  separated  into  re- 
gular divisions.  His  manner  was  moderate  and  decent,  not  presum- 
ing and  dictatorial;  but  expressive  of  that  dignity  which,  arising  from 
superiority,  does  not  produce  disgust.  Though  of  low  stature,  his 
person  was  remarkable  for  ease  and  grace ;  he  possessed  a  piercing 
eye,  a  voice  finely  toned;  his  action  was  at  once  elegant  and  dignifi- 
ed, and  his  countenance  replete  with  fire  and  vivacity.  He  supported 
through  life  the  utmost  consistencyof  political  conduct,  never  courting 

*  Ambitionem  scriptoris  facile  adverseris  :  obtrcctatio  et  livor  pro* 
nis  auribus  accipiuntur.  Quippe  adulationi  fcedum  crimen  servitutis, 
malignitati  falsa  species  libertatis  inest.     Tacit,  lib.  i.  Histor, 
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popular  applause  so  much  as  the  approbation  of  the  wise  and  good; 
yet  not  intimidated  by  the  appearance  of  danger,  or  the  fury  of 
party,  from  pursuing  that  conduct,  or  enforcing  those  sentiments, 
which  were  dictated  by  his  own  conviction.  Too  mild  to  be  the 
leader,  too  wise  to  be  the  dupe  of  any  party,  he  was  believed  to  speak 
his  own  sense  of  public  measures.  The  House  of  Lords  paid  greater 
deference  to  his  authority,  than  to  that  of  any  other  individual;  and 
"he  was  frequently  consulted  by  the  King.  The  perspicacious  eye  of 
envy  and  jealousy  could  not  establish  a  fault  in  his  political  conduct;  * 
and  malignity  was  reduced  to  the  miserable  resource  of  extorting  from 
his  descent  the  means  of  indirect  implication,  imputing  to  him  those 
attachments  and  principles  by  which  his  relatives  were  influenced; 
but, which  he  had  not,  in  his  juridical  or  senatorial  capacity,  ever  ad- 
opted. Lord  Mansfield  was  a  conspicuous  and  constant  supporter  of 
administration  in  the  American  contest ;  in  the  year  1766,  he  had 
delivered  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of  British  authority,  and  Ame- 
rican resistance,  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  f  and  the  judgment  he  then 
professed,  appears  always  to  have  swayed  him  in  every  subsequent 
crisis. '%     Vol.  II.  p.  182-4. 

*  Fox  displayed  at  Eton  and  at  Oxford  an  ardent  attachment  to 
classical  literature,  and  gave  presage  of  his  future  genius,  by  unwea- 
ried application  to  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  and  by  preferring  the 
Athenian  to  the  Roman  orator.  Even  in  the  earliest  periods  of  life, 
and  during  all  the  vicissitudes  of  pleasure  and  dissipation,  he  was  in- 
defatigable in  the  exercise  of  his  argumentative  faculty.  The  indul- 
gent partiality  of  his  father  supplied  abundant  means  of  gratifying 
inclinations  natural  to  a  youth  of  warm  passions,  totally  exempt  from 
restraint;  and  his  great  talents  were  shrowded  from  the  view  of  those 
who  could  not  di-cern  them  through  the  veil  of  unbounded  dissipa- 
tion. He  obtained  a  seat  in  Parliament  before  the  period  of  legal 
maturity,  and  was,  in  1770,  appointed  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  : 
but  his  support,  though  marked  with  all  the  ardour  of  his  temper, 
and  energy  of  his  genius,  was  not  yet  deemed  essential  to  the  cause 
of  government:  he  had  more  than  once  participated  in  the  unpo'pu- 


*  He  was  severely  attacked  by  Wilkes,  Junius,  Andrew  Stewart, 
and  others;  but  even  when  party  rage  was  highest,  their  efforts  pro- 
duced only  a  clamour  of  the  populace  :  men  of  sound  judgment  in 
every  rank,  and  of  all  parties,  have  since  concurred  in  acknowledg- 
ing the  futility  of  the  accusations.     Author. 

f  "■  Proceed  then,  my  Lords,  "  he  said,  "  with  spirit  and  firm. 
"  riess ;  and  when  you  shall  have  established  your  authority,  it  will 
f  then  be  time  to  show  your  lenity.  "  See  Holliday's  Life  of  Lord 
Mansfield.     Author. 

X  This  delineation  is  derived  from  the  characters  of  Lord  Mans- 
field, by  Bishop  Newton,  Dr  Johnson,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and 
various  other  authorities  collected  by  Holliday  in  his  Life  of  Lord 
Mansfield,  p.  456.  et  sen.  and  from  private  information.     Author, 
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larity  of  administration,  without  the  credit  of  sharing  the  direction 
of  their  measures.  In  1772,  he  resigned  his  situation  at  the  Admi- 
ralty  with  marks  of  disgust,  and  was  then  expected  to  join  the  ranks 
of  opposition.  *  The  difference  was,  however,  accommodated  ;  and 
he  soon  afterwards  f  received  a  seat  at  the  Treasury  Board,  from 
which  he  was  dismissed  in  March  1774,  with  circumstances  which 
occasioned  the  most  lively  indignation.  To  the  period  of  his  quit- 
ting the  side  of  the  minister,  Mr  Fox  was  considered  by  some,  as  a 
man  for  whose  political  errors,  and  levity  of  conduct,  youth  and  inex- 
perience afforded  charitable  excuses :  %  but  he  soon  "  discovered 
powers  for  regular  debate,  which  neither  his  friends  had  hoped,  nor 
his  enemies  dreaded. "  §  The  force  of  Fox's  oratory  cannot  be  ade- 
quately described,  and  can  be  felt  only  by  those  who  have  heard  him 
on  important  occasions.  His  speeches  were  luminous,  without  the 
appearance  of  concerted  arrangement ;  his  mind  seemed,  by  its  mas- 
terly force,  to  have  compresstd,  reduced,  and  disposed  the  whole 
subject,  with  a  confident  superiority,  to  systematic  rule.  The  tor- 
rent of  his  eloquence  increased  in  force,  as  the  subject  expanded;  the 
vehemence  of  his  manner  was  always  supported  by  expressions  of  cor- 
respondent energy;  and  the  decisive  terms  in  which  he  delivered  his 
opinions,  byprecluding  the  possibility  of  evasion,  impressed  a  full  con- 
viction of  his  sincerity,  and  gained  regard  even  from  the  most  invete- 
rate opponent.  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  his  arguments  was 
profoundness ;  his  general  aim  was  die  establishment  of  some  grand 
principle,  to  which  all  the  other  parts  of  his  speech  were  subservient; 
and  his  genius  for  reply  was  singularly  happy.  He  not  only  combated 
the  principal  reasonings  of  his  adversaries,  but,  extending  a  generous 
protection  to  his  own  partizans,  rescued  their  speeches  from  ridicule 
or  misrepresentation.  The  boldest  conceptions,  andmost  decided  prin- 
ciples, uttered  by  him,  did  not  appear  gigantic  :  he  seldom  employed 
exaggerated  or  tumid  phraseology;  and,  in  the  greatest  warmth  of 
political  contest,  few  expressions  escaped  him,  which  can  be  cited  to 
the  disadvantage  of  his  character  as  a  gentleman.  Rhetorical  em- 
bellishments, though  frequently  found  in  his  harangues,  did  not  seem 
the  produce  of  laborious  cultivation,  but  spontaneous  effusions.  Su- 
perior to  art,  Fox  seemed  to  illustrate  rules  which  perhaps  he  had  not 
in  contemplation  ;  and  the  bold  originality  of  his  thoughts  and  ex* 
pressions  would  rather  entitle  him  to  be  considered  the  founder  of  a 
new  style  of  eloquence,  than  a  servile  adherent  to  any  established 
practice.  Burke,  studious  and  indefatigable,  from  his  continually 
augmenting  stores,  poured  knowledge  into  the  mind  of  Fox  ;  but,  in 
debate,  their  manners  were  widely  dissimilar.  Fox  depended  on  his 
natural  and  daily  improving  genius  for  argumentation ;  Burke  on  those 

*  See  Gibbon's  Posthumous  Works,  vol.  I.  p.  449.     Author. 
\  9th  January  1773.     Author. 

%  See  Debates  on  Mr  Grenville's  Act,  25th  Feb.  1774.     Author. 
§  The  expression  of  Gibbon. — See  Posthumous  Works,  vol.  I. 
P.  4S9.     Author. 
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beauties  which  his  taste  and  learning  enabled  him  to  collect  and  dis- 
pose with  so  much  grace  and  facility  :  His  speeches  were  listened  to 
with  admiration,  as  elegant  pleadings  ;  but  Fox  was  always  elevat- 
ed above  his  subject ;  and  by  energy  of  manner,  and  impetuosity 
of  oratory,  staggered  the  impartial,  animated  his  adherents,  and 
threw  uneasiness,  alarm,  and  astonishment,  into  the  minds  of  his 
opponents.'     Vol.  ii.  p.  194—7. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  work,  is  the  account 
given  of  the  debates  in  Parliament.  It  is  executed  with  judg- 
ment and  industry  j  and  the  eloquent  extracts  from  some  of  the 
speeches  add  very  much  to  the  value  of  the  work. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  praise  the  labour  and  industry 
which  has  been  shown  by  Mr  Adolphus  in  the  book  before  us. 
It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  there  are  some  departments 
in  which  it  appears  defective,  particularly  in  what  relates  to  fi- 
nance, to  the  internal  government  of  the  country,  and  the  other 
details  of  legislation.  The  mere  events  of  a  campaign  give  but  an 
imperfect  idea  of  the  state  and  strength  of  contending  powers.  In 
modern  nations,  more  particularly  in  England,  the  state  of  public 
credit ;  the  operations  of  budget ;  the  means  of  supplying  the  ar- 
mies; the  effect  of  the  different  systems  adopted  in  war  and  peace, 
upon  trade  and  commerce ;  are  all  of  the  highest  importance. 
Though  our  author  gives  a  very  full  account  of  political  events, 
he  is  very  sparing  of  information  upon  these  subjects,  even  of  the 
military  force  employed  by  the  contending  powers.  Much  valu- 
able information  might  be  collected  from  the  reports  made  to  Par- 
liament, and  other  sources.  With  the  assistance  of  tables  it  might 
be  detailed,  without  adding  much  to  the  size  of  the  book;  and, 
without  further  information  on  that  subject,  a  history  of  Eng- 
land, especially  during  that  period,  must  be  very  imperfect. 

Our  author  intimates  his  intention  of  bringing  his  history  far- 
ther down.  The  farther  he  goes,  he  will  find  a  greater  want  of 
materials ;  and  we  will  venture  to  predict,  that,  if  he  perseveres, 
his  work,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  will  be  of  little  value.  It 
would  give  us  pleasure  to  hear,  that  Mr  Adolphus's  industry  and 
judgment  were  employed  in  completing  a  history  of  George  the 
I.  and  II.,  where  we  conceive  there  is  a  much  better  field  for  his 
exertions.  Many  important  materials  are  already  known  to  the 
public,  which  would  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  his  work ; 
and  we  are  confident,  that  valuable  additions  might  be  made  to 
them.  The  events  are  certainly  sufficiently  interesting ;  and  a 
comprehensive,  accurate,  and  candid  account  of  them  is  much 
wanted. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  ko  hesitation  in  recommending  the  vo- 
lumes before  us  to  the  public,  as  an  useful  and  interesting  work. 
The  future  historian  will  not  perhaps  consult  it  for  profound  re- 
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marks,  or  extensive  views :  He  will,  however,  recur  to  it  as  a 
valuable  magazine  of  facts,  which  will  tend  much  to  diminish  the 
labour  of  his  investigations. 


Art.  VIII.  Voyage  dans  la  Basse  et  la  Haute  Egyute,  pendant 
les  Campagnes  du  General  Bonaparte.  Par  Vivant  Denou, 
Paris.     Didot.     2  torn.     Folio.     1S02. 

Few  publications,  we  believe,  have  ever  obtained  so  extensive  a 
circulation  in  the  same  space  of  time  as  these  travels.  The 
country  to  which  they  relate  stands  at  the  beginning  of  sacred  and 
profane  antiquity:  the  splendid  periods  of  its  history  were  all  gone 
by,  before  the  barbarians  of  Europe  had  learned  either  to  observe 
or  record  ;  and  the  monuments  that  employed  the  pencil  of  M. 
Denon,  had  assumed  the  appearance  of  deserted  ruins  in  the  days 
of  Strabo  and  Diodorus. 

Since  the  origin  of  correct  observation  and  minute  inquiry  in 
modern  Europe,  the  political  situation  of  Eg}  pt  has  been  such  as 
to  place  all  our  travellers  in  circumstances  of  great  disadvantage. 
Exposed  to  continual  insult  and  suspicion  on  account  of  their  re- 
ligion and  their  curiosity,  they  have  been  obliged  to  pursue  their 
researches  amidst  a  nation  of  bigots  and  banditti,  and  to  snatch  a 
hasty  and  imperfect  view  of  objects  that  required  the  most  deli- 
berate meditation.  It  is  not  easy  for  an  infidel  and  an  alien  to 
travel  at  all  among  a  people  without  police,  and  without  morals  ; 
and  the  fruits  of  his  hasty  and  perilous  expeditions,  cannot  often 
be  very  valuable,  where  his  informers  are  equally  destitute  of 
knowledge  and  veracity. 

At  length,  however,  a  civilized  nation  possessed  itself  of  this 
wonderful  country  ;  a  whole  college  of  philosophers  was  trans- 
ported to  the  city  of  the  Ptolemies  ;  a  printing-press  was  estab- 
lished at  Cairo  ;  and  the  scholars  of  Europe  consoled  themselves 
for  the  violation  of  the  balance  of  power,  by  anticipating  the  sub- 
lime discoveries  of  the  Egyptian  institute.  The  appearance  of 
some  scattered  memoirs  served  only  to  exalt  these  expectations ; 
and  at  la?t  the  present  superb  publication  was  announced,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Chief  Consul,  and  at  a  price  that  could  only 
be  justified  by  the  combination  of  splendour  and  utility. 

The  book  is  certainly  sufficiently  splendid  j  and  yet  it  has  dis- 
appointed us  extremely.  The  author  writes  like  a  brisk  little  old 
Frenchman,  with  more  vivacity  than  judgment,  and  more  ease 
than  perspicuity.  His  narrative  is  exceedingly  perplexed,  from 
the  want  of  dates,  and  the  irregularity  of  his  military  movements ; 
and  the  reader  must  be  contented  to  take  his  skill  in  drawing  as 
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an  apology  for  his  defects  in  erudition,  and  his  admitted  igno- 
rance in  all  the  branches  of  physical  science.  As  to  his  oppor- 
tunities, there  is  no  doubt  that  he  talks  of  them  very  magnifi- 
cently in  the  outset  of  his  expedition. 

<  I  was  going  to  break  up,  as  it  were,  a  new  country  ;  to  be  the 
firft  to  fee,  and  to  fee  without  prejudice  ;  to  make  refearches  in  a  part 
of  the  earth  hitherto  covered  with  the  veil  of  myftery,  and  for  two 
thoufand  years  (hut  out  from  the  curiofity  of  Europeans.  From  the 
time  of  Herodotus  to  the  prefent,  every  traveller,  following  the  Heps  of 
his  predeceffor,  had  only  rapidly  afcended  the  Nile,  not  daring  to  lcfe 
fight  of  his  boat  ;  and  only  quitting  the  fhore  for  a  few  hours  to  hurry 
a  few  hundred  yards  off,  and  vifit,  with  anxiety,  the  reareft  obje&s. 
For  every  thing  beyond  the  vicinity  of  the  river,  the  oriental  hiftories 
alone  have  been  confulted. '     Vol.  i.  p.  360,  361.  * 

The  truth  is,  that,  beyond  the  vicinity  of  the  river,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  seen  j  but  our  author  himself  was  not  long  in  dis- 
covering, that  the  advantage  of  being  guarded  by  the  division  of 
an  army  might  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  imperious  ne- 
cessity of  marching  and  halting  along  with  it ;  and  by  the  perils 
to  which  he  was  exposed,  by  the  hostility  which  the  invasion  of 
his  countrymen  had  excited  among  the  natives.  The  following 
passage  is  altogether  in  the  French  taste. 

*  Here  the  pitilefs  reader,  fitting  quietly  at  his  table  with  his  map 
before  him,  will  fay  to  the  poor,  hungry,  haraffed  traveller,  expofed  to 
all  the  trouble  of  war  :  "  I  fee  no  account  of  Aphroditopolis,  Croco- 
dilopolis,  Ptolemais — what  is  become  of  all  thefe  towns  ?  What  had 
you  to  do  there,  if  you  could  not  give  any  account  of  them  ?  Had  you 
not  a  horfe  to  carry  you,  an  army  to  protect  you,  and  an  interpreter  to 
anfwer  all  your  queftions — and  have  I  not  relied  upon  you  to  give  me 
fome  information  on  all  thefe  fubjeds  ?  "  But,  kind  reader,  pleafe  to  re- 
collect, that  we  are  furroundei  with  Arabs  and  Mamelukes,  and  that, 
in  all  probability,  I  fhould  be  made  prifoner ;  pillaged,  and  very  likely 
hilled,  if  I  \ad  thought  proper  to  verdure  only  a  hundred  paces  from  the 
column,  to  fetch  fome  ot  the  bricks  of  Aphroditopolis.  The  embanked 
quay  which  I  favv  in  galloping  to  Mmchia,  was  Ptolemais  ;  and  no  other 
remains  of  this  townexift.  '     Vol.  ii.  p.  22,  23. 

This  does  not  happen  to  be  very  correctly  true ;  because  Poc- 
coke  observed  various  pedestals,  cornices,  and  other  ruins  of  gra- 
nite in  the  same  place ;  though  it  maj  easily  be  supposed  that 
they  escaped  the  notice  of  a  galloping  philosopher.  In  fact,  the 
harassing  service  upon  which  the  detachment  of  the  army  that  a- 
scended  the  Nile  was  empl«Hred,and  therapidmarchesandcounter- 
marches  it  was  obliged  to  perform,  made  the  opportunities  of  an 

*  We  quote  from  the  translation  of  Dr  Aikin. 
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artist  extremely  precarious;  and  the  universal  detestation  in  which 
the  invaders  were  held  by  the  natives,  rendered  the  condition  of 
a  straggler  a  thousand  times  more  hazardous  than  that  of  those 
solitary  but  pacific  travellers,  whose  condition  our  author  is  pleas- 
ed so  frequently  to  commiserate.  From  this  circumstance  it  has 
happened,  that  many  of  the  splendid  objects,  which  other  Euro- 
pean travellers  have  described,  did  not  fall  under  the  observation  ci 
M.  Denon.  He  did  not  visit  Arsinoe,  for  instance,  nor  Amino- 
polis,  Kypsele,  nor  Abydos.  The  fine  ruins  of  Ombos,  which 
are  delineated  both  by  Poccokc  and  Norden,  he  only  sketched  as 
the  flotilla  carried  him  past  them  on  the  river ;  and  twice  passed 
through  Thebes  at  the  gallop,  after  being  imprisoned  for  two 
months  among  the  rubbish  of  Zaoyeh  and  Girgeh. 

Though  we  cannot  consider  this  book,  therefore,  as  having 
made  any  very  important  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Egyp- 
tian history  or  monuments,  it  would  be  unfair  to  allege  that  it  is 
destitute  of  interest  or  information.  It  contains  many  beautiful 
engravings,  and  many  striking  and  animated  specimens  of  descrip- 
tion :  it  gives  us,  incidentally,  at  the  same  time,  a  great  number 
of  curious  traits  of  the  character  of  the  inhabitants;  and  certain- 
ly affords  the  most  candid  and  authentic  detail  of  the  situation 
and  conduct  of  the  French  army,  during  the  progress  of  their 
Egyptian  conquest,  that  has  yet  been  presented  to  the  public.  In 
endeavouring  to  lay  before  cur  readers  a  short  abstract  of  what 
is  most  valuable  in  its  contents,  we  shall  separate  the  author's 
observations,  as  an  artist  and  a  student  of  antiquity,  from  his 
narrative  as  a  sharer  in  this  memorable  expedition,  and  an  ob- 
server of  manners  and  events,  that  cannot  fail  to  interest  by  their 
novelty  or  importance.  The  history  of  his  adventures  as  a  sol- 
dier and  a  Frenchman  will  naturally  go  before  the  slight  sketch 
we  shall  be  able  to  give  of  his  observations  on  the  antiquities  of 
the  country. 

The  republican  army  sailed,  it  is  well  known,  for  the  generous 
purpose  of  redressing  grievances  ;  and  had  nothing  farther  in 
view,  than  the  deliverance  of  the  Egyptian  innocents  from  the 
.  sstons  of  their  Mameluke  governors.  It  is  also  pretty  gene- 
rallv  known,  that  their  exertions  were  repaid  with  the  most  signal 
titude  ;  and  that  this  perverse  generation  persisted  in  reject- 
ing their  offers  of  fraternity  with  the  most  unaccountable  animo- 
sity;  they  even  fabricated  calumnies  against  their  heroicdeliverers, 
and  circulated  stories  of  their  outrages  and  injustice,  that  found 
credit  with  the  ill-informed  or  malignant.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  the  crusaders  said  little  for  themselves:  we  heard,  in- 
deed, of  their  victories  and  proclamations,  but  could  learn  no- 
thing of  their  treatment  of  the  conquered  people,  or  of  the  pro- 
gress- of  their  Coptic  disciples  in  civilization  and  morality.     The 
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■work  of  M.  Denon  presents  us  with  much  of  this  valuable  infor- 
mation ;  and  the  most  interesting  passages  in  his  narrative  are 
probably  those  which  contain  the  most  characteristic  traits  of  the 
dispositions  and  demeanour  of  his  companions. 

The  voyage  from  Europe  need  not  detain  us  very  long;  though 
there  is  something  so  characteristic,  both  of  the  man  and  of  the 
nation,  in  our  author's  remarks  on  the  capture  of  Malta,  that  we 
must  extract  two  sentences.  When  the  surrender  was  announc- 
ed, he  breaks  out  into  an  encomium  on  the  gallantry  and  ancient 
splendour  of  the  Knights  of  Jerusalem ;  and  adds — 

'  When  I  figured  to  myself  this  accumulated  glory,  acquired  and 
preserved  during  several  ages,  melt  away  when  opposed  to  the  fortune 
of  Bonaparte,  I  thought  I  heard  the  ghosts  of  Lisle-Adam  and  La- 
vallette  vent  their  dismal  lamentations;  and  I  fancied  I  saw  Time 
make  to  Philosophy  the  illustrious  sacrifice  of  the  most  venerable  of 
all  illusions. '     Vol.  I.  p.  53,  54. 

At  a  supper  given  to  the  Maltese  Captains,  he  observes — 

'  They  saw,  with  equal  surprise  and  admiration,  the  martial  elegance 
of  our  generals,  and  the  assemblage  of  officers,  on  whose  countenances 
beamed  health  and  vigour,  glory  and  hope.  They  were  struck  by  the 
noble  physiognomy  of  the  commander  in  chief,  the  expression  of  which 
seemed  to  augment  his  stature. '     Vol.  I.  p.  59. 

This  is  only  absurd ;  but,  in  the  following  page,  we  read  with 
sentiments  of  more  serious  reprobation — 

'  The  more  respectable  inhabitants,  not  yet  recovered  from  their 
astonishment  at  the  events  which  had  taken  place,  kept  themselves 
within  doors  ;  while  our  soldiers,  heated  by  'wine  arid  by  the  climate, 
inspired  so  much  terror  among  the  trades  people,  and  the  lower 
classes,  that  they  shut  up  their  shops,  and  hid  their  females. '  Vol.  I. 
p.  60. 

The  critical  escape  of  the  French  armament  from  the  fleet  of 
Lord  Nelson  is  sufficiently  known ;  but  it  is  not  perhaps  very 
generally  understood,  how  easy  and  how  complete  our  victory 
would  then  have  been.  Two  days  after  our  fleet  had  sailed  from 
Alexandria,  Bonaparte  appeared  before  that  port ;  and  M.  De- 
non says  '  it  blew  a  fresh  gale;  and  the  convoy  was  blended 
with  the  fleet  in  such  confusion,  that  the  most  terrible  defeat 
would  have  ensued  if  the  enemy  had  appeared. '  The  soldiers, 
however,  were  landed,  and  appear  to  have  experienced  a  pretty 
vigorous  resistance ;  as  our  author  very  coolly  observes,  '  that 
they  were  under  the  necessity  of  putting  the  whole  of  their  adver- 
saries to  death  at  the  breach.'  The  greater  part  of  the  troops 
were  marched  off  the  very  moment  they  were  landed;  and,  in 
passing  through  the  desert  that  extends  from  Alexandria  to 
Rhamania,  experienced,  for  the  first  time,  that  optical  deception 

Vol.,  r.    NQ.  L\  Y 
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which  makes  the  burning  surface  of  the  sand  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Like  of  water.  This  appearance  the  French  have  de- 
nominated mirage;  and  the  nature  of  it  is  thus  learnedly  ex- 
plained by  M.  DenOD — 

'  Ir  is  an  illusion  produced  by  the  mirage  of  salient  objects  on  the 
oblique  rays  of  the  sun,  refracted  by  the  heat  of  the  burning  soil.' 
Vol.  I.  p.  122. 

This  expl  mation  is,  no  doubt,  completely  satisfactory;  though 
it  is  rather  a  new  notion,  we  belitve,  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  can 
be  refracted  by  h at.  The  Mamelukes  made  their  first  attack  on 
the  invaders  at  the  village  of  Embabey,  and  were  repulsed  with 
considerable  loss.  Oar  author  breaks  out,  upon  this  occasion, 
into  the  following  rapture. 

•  In  the  midst  of  this  carnage,  the  sublime  contrast,  which,  on  look- 
ing upwards,  was  aflnrded  by  the  clear  sky  of  this  fine  climate,  was  ve- 
ry striking.  A  handful  of  French,  led  by  a  hero,  had  just  subdued  a 
quarter  of  the  globe  ;  an  empire  had  just  changed  its  ruler  ;  and  the 
pride  of  the  Mamelukes  had  been  completely  humbled  by  the  bayonets 
of  our  infantry.  During  this  great  and  terrible  scene,  the  result  of 
which  was  to  become  so  important,  the  dust  and  smoke  scarcely  ob- 
scured the  lower  part  of  the  atmosphere.  The  morning  star,  revolv- 
ing over  a  spacious  horizon,  peaceably  terminated  its  career;— a  sub- 
lime testimony  of  that  immutable  order  of  nature,  which  obeys  the  de- 
crees of  the  Eternal,  in  the  calm  stillness  that  renders  it  still  more  aw- 
ful.'     Vol.  i.  p.  129,   ISO. 

M.  Denon  next  proceeds  to  Rosetta  with  General  Menou;  and 
the  only  exploit  performed  ii;  that  quarter  seems  to  have  been  the 
burning  and  fusilading  of  a  defenceless  village,  in  consequence  of 
some  vague  information,  that  a  few  straggling  Frenchmen  had 
been  put  to  death  by  iome  of  its  inhabitants.  After  this,  it  is 
added,  that  some  of  the  surviving  fugitives  '  came  and  present- 
ed all  the  fowls  and  geese  they  h  id  to  the  soldiers,  who  had  put 
a  period  to  the  remorse  by  which  they  had  been  tormented  for  three 
weeks  before. '  From  the  shores  of  Rosetta,  M.  Denon  was  a 
witness  t  f  the  memorable  engagement  of  Aboukir  ;  and  describes, 
in  a  very  picturesque  manner,  the  awful  spectacle  of  the  night 
combat.  ■  It  was  not  till  four  days  after  the  battle,  that  the  result 
of  it  was  known  in  that  quarter.  A  considerable  time  after  this, 
the  author,  having  occasion  to  go  to  Alexandria,  passed  by  the 
scene  of  this  terrible  action.  The  following  passage  is  in  a  bet- 
ter style  than  any  we  have  yet  extracted. 

<  We  reached  the  sea-side  at  midnight,  when  the  rising  moon  lighted 
up  a  new  scene.  The  shore,  to  the  extent  c  f  four  leagues,  was  cover- 
ed by  wrecks,  which  enabled  us  to  form  an  estimate  ot  the  loss  we  had 
sustained  at  the  battle  of  Aboukir.  To  procure  a  few  nails,  or  a  few 
iron  hoops,  the  wandering  Arabs  were  employed  in  burning  on  the 
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beach  the  mails,  gun-carriages,  boats,  &c.  which  had  been  conftru&ed 
at  fo  vaft  an  expenfe  in  our  ports,  and  even  the  wrecks  of  which  were 
a  treafure  in  a  country  where  fo  few  of  thefe  objects  were  to  be  found. 
The  robbers  fled  at  our  approach  ;  and  nothing  was  left  but  the  bodies 
of  the  wretched  victims,  drifted  on  the  loofe  fand,  by  which  they  were 
half  covered,  and  exhibiting  there  a  fpectacle  as  fublime  as  terrific.  The 
fight  of  thefe  diftrefiing  objefts  plunged  my  foul,  by  degrees,  in  a  deep 
melancholy.  I  endeavoured  to  fhun  thefe  terrifying  fpe&res,  but  in 
vain  :  all  thofe  that  came  acrofs  me  attracted  my  attention  by  their  va- 
rious attitudes,  and  made  different  imprefiions  on  my  mind.  But  a  few 
months  before,  young,  replete  with  health,  courage  and  hope,  they  had, 
by  a  noble  effort,  torn  themfelves  from  the  embraces  of  their  weeping 
mothers,  filters  and  wives,  and  from  the  feeble  ftruggles  of  their  tender 
infants.  All  thofe  by  whom  they  were  cheriflied,  laid  I  to  myfelf,  and 
who,  yielding  to  their  ardour,  had  allowed  them  to  depart,  are  (till  of- 
fering up  prayers  for  their  fuccefs,  and  for  their  fafe  return  :  waiting 
with  avidity  the  news  of  their  triumphs,  they  are  preparing  feafls  for 
them,  and  counting  the  moments  as  they  pafs,  while  the  objects  of  their 
expectation  lye  on  a  diftant  beach,  parched  up  by  a  burning  land,  and 
having  their  fkulls  already  bleached.  '     Vol.  i.  p.  180 — 182. 

From  Rosetta,  M.  Denon  set  out  with  a  party  of  savans  upon 
an  excursion  into  the  Delta;  but,  after  creeping  a  little  way  along 
among  filthy  and  obscure  villages,  they  were  attacked  by  the  na- 
tives, in  a  disorderly  manner  ;  and  scampered  back,  very  much 
terrified,  to  head- quarters.  He  then  sails  up  the  Nile  to  Cairo, 
without  giving  any  description  of  his  route; — visits  the  pyramids, 
and  is  besieged  in  the  quarter  of  the  Institute,  during  a  very 
alarming  insurrection  that  took  place  in  the  city.  The  cause  and 
the  consequences  of  this  disaster  M.  Denon  explains  in  this  man- 
ner. 

'  The  timid  and  indolent  Egyptians  had  fmiled  with  fatisfaction  at 
the  expulfion  of  their  oppreflbrs,  who  had  harafled  them  with  number- 
lefs  vexations  and  acts  of  injuftice  ;  but  when  they  were  called  on  to 
pay  their  deliverers,  they  soon  began  to  regret  their  former  tyrants:  and, 
on  recovering  from  their  firft  panic,  they  had  liftened  to  their  mufti,  who 
found  means  to  animate  them  againfl  us  with  a  fanatic  enthufiafm,  and 
they  had  confpired  in  filence.  For  our  own  fecurity  we  ought,  perhaps, 
to  have  fpared  none  who  had  feen  French  foldiers  retire  difcomfited  ; 
but  our  clemency  anticipated  their  repentance  ;  and  thus  the  defire  of 
revenge  in  our  enemies  was  not  extinguished  by  their  conftcrnation, 
which  I  could  read  the  next  day  in  the  attitude  and  countenance  of  the 
malecontents  ;  and  I  was  convinced,  that  if,  before  the  day  of  this  en- 
gagement, we  had  been  encompafled  by  a  circle  of  Arabs,  we  were  now 
confined  within  narrower  limits,  and  mould  always  be  obliged  to  march 
through  domefiic  foes.'     Vol.  i.  p.  289,  290. 

To  secure  themselves  as  much  as  possible  against  these  misfor- 
tune?, General  Dumas  made  '  a  great  carnage  of  the  rebels ; '  and 
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guns  were  placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  command  the  chief  ave* 
niies  of  the  city. 

Murad  Boy,  the  srrent  leader  of  the  Mamelukes,  had  retired  to 
Upper  Egypt,  afterhis  discomfiture  at  Embabev;  and  General  De- 
saix  was  now  despatched  with  a  force  of  7000  infantry  and  1200 
cavalry  to  pursue  hint],  and  reduce  that  country  to  subjection. 
M,  Denon,  whose  principal  object  was  the  delineation  of  tie  superb 
monuments  in  that  region,  was  attached  to  this  division,  and  set 
out  alone  with  it  in  the  begin  t  kig  of  August  i799.  The  day  af- 
ter his  arrival  nt  head  quarters,  a  column  of  300  men  was  sent 
out  to  raise  a  requisition  of  buffaloes  and  horses,  over  and  above 
the  anticnt  mi)  i,  or  laud-tax  :  and  this  oppressive  conduct  is  jus- 
tified by  the  example  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  by  a  sentence  from 
Diode  rus,  purporting,  that  it  is  always  necessary  to  beat  an  E- 
gyptian",  in  order  to  <ret  any  thing  from  him  ! — On  the  26th  of 
August,  the  French  and  Mameluke  armies  approached  each  other 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sedinam,  and  engaged  in  the  severest 
conflict  that  seems  to  have  taken  pi  ice  in  the  course  of  the  whole 
ex;  <  dition  The  following  description  is  probably  a  little  exag- 
gerated ;  but  it  is  animated,  at  least,  and  extraordinary. 

'   At  the  firft  dawn  of  dav  we  formed  in  a   hollow  fquare  battalion* 
with  two  platoons  on  our  fl'nks.      Soon  after  we  faw  Murad-Bey  at  the 
head  of  his  formidable   M  imelukes,  and  eight   or  ten  thoufand  Arabs 
advancing  to  us,    cov  rii  g   a    league  of  the  plain.      A  valley  feparated 
the  two  armies  which  we  had  to  crofs  to  reach  onr  enemies.     We  were 
hardly  got  to  this  unfavourable   pofition,   when    the  enemy  iurround  us 
on    all   fides,   and  charge  us  w;th   an    intrepidity  approaching  to  fury, 
Our  cLfe  files  render  their   rumbers  ufelefs  ;  our  mufketry  keep  up  a 
fteady  fire,   and   repel   the;r  firft  attack  ;  they  halt,   fall  back,  as  if  re- 
tiring from  the  field,   and  fiddenly  fall  upon  one  of  our   platoons,  and 
overwhelm  it.      All  who  are  not  killed,  immediately  throw  themfelves  on 
the  ground,  and  this  movement  uncovers  the  enemy  to  our  grand  fquare  ; 
then  we  take  advantage  of  it,  and  pour  in  our  fire,   which  again  makes 
them   halt   and   fall   back.      AH   that  remain  of  the  platoon  enter  the 
rank?,   and  we   colleft  the  worm  led.      We  are   again   attacked   in   mafe, 
not  with   the   cries   of  victory,  but  of  rage  :    the  courage   is   ecjual  on 
both  fires  :   they  are  animated  by  hope,  we  by  indignation.      Our  mu fleet 
barrels   are   cut  w'th    tneir   fabres ;    their   horfes   fall   againft   our  files, 
which  receive  the  fhock  tit  fhaken.      The  horfes  areltartled  at  our  bayo- 
nets ;  and  their  riders  turn  their  heads,  and  back  them  upon  us,  to  open 
Our  ranks  by  their  kicks  :   our  people,  who  knew  that  their  fafety  con- 
firmed in  remaining  united,  prefs  on  without  diforder,  and  attack  without 
breaking  their  ranks  :  carnage  is  on  all  fides  ;  but  each  party  fight  with- 
out mixing  with  the  other.      At  laft,  t.'e  fruitlefs  attempts  of  the  Ma- 
melukes urge  them  to  a  madnefs  of  rage  ;   they  throw  at  us  their  arms, 
which  otherwife   could   not   reach   us  ;  and,   as  if  this  were  to   be  their 
lad  battle,  they  fhower  upon  us   their  guns,   piftols,  hatchets,  and  the- 
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■ground  is  strewed  with  arms  of  all  kinds.  Those  who  are  dismount- 
ed, drag  themselves  under  our  bayonets,  and  cut  at  our  soldiers'  legs 
with  their  sabres  :  the  dying  man  summons  his  last  effort  to  throttle 
•his  adversary.  Oie  of  our  men  lying  on  the  ground,  was  seizing  an 
expiring  Mameluke,  and  strangling  him  :  an  officer  said  to  him, — 
*'  H  w  can  you,  in  your  condition,  do  such  an  act  ?  "  '4  Y  >u  speak 
much  at  your  ease,  "  the  man  replied,  "  you  who  are  unhurt;  but  I, 
who  have  not  long  to  live,  muse  have  some  enj  >yment  while  I  may." 
"Vol.  I.  p.  333-6. 

This  M.  Denon  calls  a  great  victory;  but 'from  "his -own  ac- 
count it  appears  rather  to  have  been  a  grjat  escape,  since  the  e- 
nemy  was  not  pursued  in  his  retreat,  and  since  Desaiis  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  returning  to  Cairo  immediately 
after,  for  reinforcements  Upon  resu  ning  his  march,  he  ad- 
vanced from  Faium  to  Benesu*  f;  and  from  that  station  by  Mcr- 
mopolis  to  Siut,  levying  contributions  according  to  the  prescrip- 
tion of  Diodorus,  and  using  every  exertion  to  come  up  with  the 
fugitive  and  indefatigable  enemy.  From  Siut,  however,  the  co- 
lumn was  again  forced  to  advance ;  and — 

*  x^fter  marching  thirteen  hours,  we  came  in  the  evening  to  Game- 
rissiem,  unfortunately  for  this  village;  for  the  cries  of  the  women  soon 
convinced  us  that  our  soldiers,  profiting  by  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
under  pretence  of  seeking  provisions,  and  notwithstanding  their  wea- 
riness, were  enpying,  bv  violence,  the  gratifications  whicti  the  place 
offered  them.  The  inhabitants,  piilaged,  dishonoured,  and  urged  to 
desperation,  fell  upon  the  patroles  whom  we  sent  to  defend  them; 
and  these,  attacked  by  the  furious  natives,  ware  killing  them  in  their 
own  defence,  for  want  of  being  able  to  explain  their  object,  and  to 
make  themselves  understood. '     Vol.  II.  p.  12,   13. 

This  was  rather  disorderly  for  the  most  generous  and  best  dis- 
ciplined troops  in  the  universe.  But  we  should  suspect  that  some- 
thing still  worse  took  place  on  another  occasion,  from  M.  De- 
non's  silence  as  to  the  particulars ;  he  says  — 

4  We  arrived  at  eleven  at  a  large  village,  the  name  of  which  I 
could  never  learn,  and  where,  unfortunately  for  thjir  reputation,  and 
to  the  great  misfortune  of  the  inhabitants,  our  soldiers  misbehaved. ' 
Vol.  II.  p.  61. 

At  Girgeh,  the  modern  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  the  army 
found  great  plenty  of  every  thing. 

4  Bread  was  one  sous  the  pound  ;  twelve  eggs,  two  sous;  two  pi- 
geons, three  sous;  a  goose  weighing  fifteen  pounds,  we  got  < it  twelve 
sous: — could  this  be  poverty?  Such  too  was  the  abundance  of  these 
articles,  that  after  more  than  five  thousand  of  us  had  remained  here 
three  weeks,  and  had  increased  the  consumption,  and  scattered  out 
money,  no  rise  in  the  demand  far  these  necessaries  had  taken  place. ' 
Vol.  II.  p.  2.5,  25. 
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Upon  leaving  this  place,  information  was  received  of  the  arrival 
of  a  great  multitude  of  zealous  Mussulmans  from  Mecca,  who  had 
joined  themselves  to  Murad-Bey,  to  assist  in  driving  the  French 
out  of  the  country.  The  following  passage  may  help  to  explain 
the  causes  of  this  irreconcileable  hostility. 

«  On  the  13th,  we  were  informed  that  our  cavalry  had  fallen  in  with 
a  number  of  the  enemy  atMenshieth,  had  put  to  the  sword  a  thousand 
of  these  deluded  people,  and  had  pursued  their  march.  This  was  cer- 
tainly not  a  lesson  of  fraternization;  but  our  position  perhaps  render- 
ed an  act  of  severity  necessary.  This  province,  which  had  always  the 
reputation  of  being  very  turbulent  and  very  formidable,  required  to 
be  taught  that  they  could  not  brave  us  with  impunity :  it  was,  be- 
sides, our  policy  to  conceal -from  them,  that  our  means  were  small, 
and  our  resources  dispersed;  and  to  give  them  the  impression  of  our 
being  as  vindictive  when  provoked,  as  mild  when  treated  with  re- 
spect ;  and  that  we  should  punish  severely  those  ivho  were  disposed  to 
doubt  that  all  ice  didicas  finally  for  their  own  good.'     Vol.  II.  p.  37,  38. 

The  army  proceeding  to  the  southward  had  a  rencounter  with 
2000  Arabs  on  horseback,  and  6000  peasants  on  foot.  The 
horsemen  galloped  off  after  a  few  discharges,  "  deserting  their 
poor  infantry, "  says  M.  Denon,  "  who  were  sabred  as  usual.  " 
The  French  then  pillage  the  unoffending  town  of  Farshiut;  and 
a  forced  march  is  ordered  at  midnight,  to  escape  from  the  cla- 
mour and  reproaches  of  the  inhabitants.  M.  Denon  then  passes 
by  Dindera,  where  he  examines  the  ruins,  and  pays  a  hasty  visit 
to  Thebes  and  Latopolis.  The  troops  then  pursued  their  desolat- 
ing march  to  Elephantine  and  Syene,  where  their  head-quarters 
were  established  for  a  considerable  time.  In  an  excursion  up  the 
river,  by  which  the  Egyptian  Fabius  had  retreated  into  Nubia, 
a  cruel  and  unnecessary  attack  was  made  upon  the  little  island  of 
Philoe,  when  such  was  the  horror  that  had  been  excited  by  the 
deportment  of  the  invaders,  that  "  parents  were  seen  drowning 
the  children  they  could  not  carry-  away,  and  mutilating  their 
daughters  to  save  them  from  the  violence  of  the  victors."  The 
termination  of  the  march  of  the  French  through  Egypt  was  in- 
scribed on  a  granite  rock  beyond  the  cataracts;  and  intelligence 
having  been  received  that  the  Mamelukes  had  gone  down  by  the 
Desert,  and  were  again  collecting  on  the  river,  Desaix  abandoned 
Syene,  and  embarked  upon  the  stream  to  overtake  thera.  M. 
Denon  now  passed  Latopolis  and  Thebes  by  water  ;  and  after 
slightly  inspecting  Hermonlis,  came  down  to  Kous,  where  the 
whole  division  halted.  At  this  place  they  learned  that  the  flo- 
tilla, with  a  great  part  of  their  baggage  and  artillery,  had  been 
captured  by  the  Mcccan  auxiliaries;  anil  that  they  were  drawn 
up  in  force  to  receive  them  on  the  plain  of  Benhute,  in  the 
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neighbourhood.  A  very  desperate  action  ensued.  The  enemy 
fired  upon  the  French  with  their  own  artillery  and  ammunition  ; 
and,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  retired  to  a  large  fortress,  after 
killing  sixty  of  their  opponents.  The  French  were  twice  repuls- 
ed in  an  attempt  to  storm  their  fortress.  At  length  they  endea- 
voured to  set  it  on  fire;  and  this  horrible  expedient  succeeded. 

'  As  they  were  without  water,  they  extinguished  the  fi;p  with 
their  feet  and  hands,  and  even  endeavoured  to  smother  it,  by  throw- 
ing themselves  on  it.  They  were  seen  black  and  naked,  running 
through  the  flames,  and  resembling  so  many  devils  in  hell. '  Vol.  it. 
p.  212. 

This  terrible  situation  they  endured  for  the  whole  night. 

'  During  the  last  twelve  hours,  the  besieged  had  been  without 
water;  their  walls  were  heated  through  ;  their  swollen  tongues  chok- 
ed up  the  passage  of  the  air;  and,  in  short,  their  situation  was  ter- 
rible. In  reality,  a  few  minutes  after,  and  an  hour  before  the  break 
of  day,  thirty  of  the  besieged,  who  were  the  best  armed,  forced  a  pas- 
sage through  one  of  our  advanced  posts.  At  day-break,  our  troops 
entered  by  the  breaches  ihe  fire  had  made,  and  put  to  the  sword  those 
who,  notwithstanding  they  were  half  roasted  alive,  still  offered  a  re- 
sistance. One  of  them,  who  appeared  to  be  a  chief,  was  brought  to 
the  general.  He  was  in  so  swollen  a  state,  that,  in  endeavouring  to 
stoop  to  seat  himself,  his  skin  cracked  in  every  part.  "  If,''  said  he, 
*'  I  am  brought  hither  to  be  killed,  1  beg  that  you  will  hasten  to  put 
me  out  of  my  misery."     Vol.  ii.  p.  215,  216. 

The  French  lost  nearly  200  men  in  those  encounters,  and 
were  almost  totally  destitute  of  ammunition.  They  entrenched 
themselves,  therefore,  at  Keneh,  till  supplies  were  received  :  and 
seem  afterwards  to  have  dispersed  over  the  adjoining  country  in 
quest  of  their  flying  enemies.  The  sufferings  of  the  unoffend- 
ing natives,  in  consequence  of  these  operations,  seem  to  have 
been  such  as  to  excite  the  regrets  of  M.  Denon.  After  observ- 
ing that  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  their  enemies  by  their 
complexion,  &c.  was  the  cause  of  their  •  continually  putting  the 
innocent  peasants  to  the  sword, '  he  makes  the  following  reflec- 
tions upon  the  condition  and  treatment  of  these  poor  people,  which 
present  a  most  extraordinary,  and,  we  believe,  an  impartial  pic- 
ture of  the  general  conduct  of  the  French  in  this  country. 

'  The  situation  of  the  inhabitants,  for  whose  happiness  and  pros- 
perity we  were  no  doubt  come  to  Egy.pt,  was  no  better.  If,  through 
terror,  they  had  been  obliged  lo  quit  their  houses  on  our  approach, 
on  their  return,  after  we  were  withdrawn,  they  could  find  nothing  but 
the  mud  of  which  the  walls  were  formed.  Utensils,  ploughs,  doors, 
roofs,  every  thing,  in  short,  of  a  combustible  nature,  had  been  burn- 
ed for  cooking  ;  and  the  earthen  pots  broken,  the  corn  consumed,  and 
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the  fowls  and  pigeons  roasted  and  devoured.  Nothing  was  to  be  found, 
except  the  bodies  of  their  dogs,  killed  in  endeavouring  to  defend  the 
property  of  their  masters.  If  we  made  any  stay  in  a  village,  the 
unfortunate  inhabitants,  who  had  fled  on  our  approach,  were  sum- 
nmned  to  return,  under  penalty  of  being  treated  as  rebels  who  had 
joined  the  enemy,  and  of  being  made  to  pay  double  contributions. 
When  they  submitted  to  these  threats,  and  came  to  pay  the  miri,  it 
sometimes  happened,  that  they  were  so  numerous  as  to  be  mistaken 
for  a  body  of  men  in  arms,  and  their  clubs  considered  as  muskets  ; 
in  which  case,  they  were  sure  of  bdng  assailed  by  several  discharges 
from  the  riflemen  and  patroles,  before  an  explanation  could  take  place. 
Those  who  were  killed  were  interred  ;  and  the  survivors  remained 
iriends  with  us,  until  a  proper  opportunity  presented  itself  for  retalia- 
tion. It  is  true,  that,  provided  they  did  not  quit  their  dwellings,  but 
paid  the  miri,  and  supplied  the  wants  of  the  army,  they  not  only 
spared  themselves  the  trouble  of  a  journey,  and  avoided  the  unplea- 
sant abode  of  the  Desert,  but  saw  their  provisions  eaten  with  regula- 
rity, and  might  come  in  for  their  portion  of  them,  pieservir.g  a  part 
of  their  doors,  selling  their  eggs  to  the  soldiers,  and  having  few  of 
their  wives  and  daughters  ravished. '     Vol.  II.  p.  44-4G. 

After  this,  it  is  needless  to  pursue  our  detail  of  cruelties  and 
disorders  any  farther.  We  shall  add  one  other  specimen,  how- 
ever, of  the  rigour  with  which  the  work  of  regeneration  was 
pursued.  The  indefatigable  Murad  had  excited  some  disturbance 
in  Beneadi,  a  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coptos,  containing 
12,000  inhabitants.  To  repress  these,  a  detachment  of  cavalry 
and  artillery  was  despatched. 

'  The  troops,  animated  with  the  hope  of  plunder,  in  an  instant 
swept  away  the  whole  village:  those  of  the  inhabitants  that  escaped, 
joined  the  remnant  of  the  Meccans,  marched  against  Miniet,  and 
were  put  to  the  sword  in  a  second  encounter.  '     Vol.  II.  p.  305. 

M.  Denon,  after  visiting  once  more  the  ruins  of  Tentyra  and 
Thebes,  accompanied  a  detachment  of  the  army  from  Keneh  to 
Cosseir,  upon,  the  Red  Sea  ;  and,  after  a  stay  of  no  more  than 
two  days,  returned  by  the  same  route,  accomplishing  the  whole 
expedition  in  the  short  space  of  a  single  week.  He  afterwards 
mpanied  a  division  that  was  appointed  to  make  a  circuit 
through  the  conquered  country;  and  found  many  opportunities 
of  making  drawings  of  ruins  and  hieroglyphics,  at  Luxor,  at 
Etfii,  and  among  the  tombs  of  the  kings  at  Thebes. 

Immediately  after  his  return  from  this  excursion,  he  embarked 
on  the  Nile  for  Cairo,  where  he  arrived  just  as  the  commander 
iri  chief  was  setting  out  to  give  battle  to  the  Turks,  who  had 
disembarked  at  Aboukir.  Out  of  20,000  men,  who  were  en- 
camped in  that  spot,  6000  were  made  prisoners,  4000  left  dead 
on  the  field,  and    10,000   driven  into  the  sea  and  drowned- 
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Within  twelve  days  after  this  signal  victory,  Bcmaparte  embark- 
ed in  the  night  at  Alexandria,  along  with  M.  Denon  ;  busied 
himself  with  chemistry  and  geometry  during  the  passage;  and 
arrived  safely  at  the  port  of  Frejus,  after  passing  through  the 
British  squadron  in  a  fog. 

Such,  in  the  abstract,  is  M.  Denon's  account  of  this  memo- 
rable expedition  ;  and  such  are  a  fev/  of  the  new  lights  which  his 
narrative  has  thrown  on  the  conduct  of  it !  We  feel  much  ad- 
miration for  the  magnanimity  of  the  Chief  Consul,  in  patroniz- 
ing the  work  that  contains  them;  and  leave  them,  without  com- 
mentary, to  the  meditation  of  our  readers.  M.  Denon,  how- 
ever, did  not  go  to  Egypt  as  the  historiographer  of  his  patron's 
exploits  :  he  went  to  describe  and  delineate  the  monuments  of 
its  ancient  grandeur.  And  it  is  time  to  make  a  i~ew  observa- 
tions upon  the  manner  in  which  this  part  of  his  task  has  been  per- 
formed. 

The  characters  of  the  Egyptian  architecture  have  long  been 
known  to  the  inquisitive.  Gigantic  in  all  its  proportions,  it  stems 
rather  to  have  aimed  at  overwhelming  the  imagination  by  vast- 
ness,  than  at  enchanting  it  by  elegance;  and  while  ideas  of  gran- 
deur and  of  power  are  irresistibly  i  xcited  by  the  enormous  mas&cs 
that  are  piled  into  regularity  by  human  labour,  we  are  oppressed 
by  a  certain  cumbrous  and  severe  uniformity  of  execution,  that 
banishes  every  idea  of  inventive  freedom,  and  indicates  the  de- 
signs of  an  insulated  and  monastic  corporation.  A  temple  up- 
wards of  two  miles  in  circumference,  constructed  of  stones 
from  15  to  36  feet  in  length,  supported  by  columns  50  feet  high, 
and  12  in  diameter,  and  adorned  with  obelisks  of  a  single  stone 
100  feet  in  elevation,  and  with  colossal  statues  measuring  from 
50  feet  to  80,  may  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  those  stupendous 
structures,  the  memory  of  whose  origin  has  been  forgotten  for 
centuries,  and  which  still  premise  to  survive  all  the  generations 
of  mankind.  We  have  already  insinuated  that  M.  Denon's 
publication  has  not  added  very  materially  to  our  knowledge  of 
those  monuments.  We  do  not  know,  indeed,  that  he  pretends 
to  have  made  a  single  discovery.  He  lias  given  fewer  plans  than, 
either  Poccoke  or  Norden,  and  is  infinitely  less  disiinct  in  his  de- 
scriptions, and  less  learned  in  his  references,  than  the  former  of 
these  travellers.  He  has  made  much  better,  and  more  numer- 
ous drawings,  however,  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  has 
presented  the  groups  of  objects  in  a  much  clearer  and  more  pic- 
turesque manner.  His  views  in  the  islands  of  Philoe  and  Ele- 
phantine are  a  great  deal  more  perfect ;  and  he  has  copied  the 
paintings  and  engraved  hieroglyphics  in  the  tombs  at  Thebes?, 
and  the  temple  of  Tentyra,  much  more  correctly  and  extensive- 
ly.    He  has  intermingled  a  variety  of  critical  remarks  and  anij 
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mated  reflections  also,  that  give  a  certain  dramatic  interest  to 
his  descriptions,  and  indicate  a  cultivated  taste  and  an  inflamed 
imagination.  We  shall  give  a  very  short  sketch  of  his  observa- 
tions. 

Lower  Egypt  afforded  but  few  materials  for  his  art  or  his  en- 
thusiasm. The  pillar  at  Alexandria  he  supposes  to  have  been 
erected  in  the  time  of  the  Caliphs,  and  imagines  it  to  have  be- 
longed to  some  gigantic  edifice,  the  portico  or  atrium  of  which 
he  thinks  may  still  be  discovered,  by  digging  in  the  loose  ground 
in  the  vicinity.  Some  mutilated  fragments  of  cornices  and  co- 
lossal statues  led  him  to  fix  the  site  of  Canopus  a  few  leagues  to 
the  westward  of  Alexandria.  To  our  former  description  of  the 
pyramids  he  has  added  nothing;  he  is  enchanted,  however,  with 
the  *  mild,  gracious  and  tranquil  expression, '  in  the  countenance 
of  the  sphinx,  and  does  not  stay  to  peep  into  the  catacombs.  The 
first  entire  specimen  of  Egyptian  architecture  he  meets  with  in 
the  famous  portico  of  the  temple  of  Hermopolisj  and  his  raptures 
are  sufficiently  high. 

*  A  peasant  who  should  be  drawn  out  from  his  cottage,  and  placed 
before  such  a  building  as  this,  would  believe  that  there  must  exist  a 
wide  difference  between  himself  and  the  beings  who  were  able  to  con- 
struct it:  and,  without  having  any  idea  of  architecture,  he  would  say 
this  is  the  work  of  a  god  ;  a  man  could  not  dare  to  inhabit  it. '  Vol.  I. 
p.  380,  381. 

The  degenerate  natives  do  not  carry  their  ideas  quite  so  high ; 
but  M.  Denon  assures  us,  that  while  sitting  among  the  ruins  of 
Luxor,  he  was  seriously  asked  by  one  of  their  Sheiks,  whether 
it  was  the  French  or  the  English  that  had  erected  these  monu- 
ments ? 

He  comes  next  to  Tentyra,  which  he  has  drawn  with  great  ele- 
gance and  distinctness,  to  Latopolis  and  Thebes.  The  following 
reflections  seem  natural  and  judicious. 

'  Our  national  impatience  was  dismayed  with  the  constancy  of  ap- 
plication exhibited  by  the  people  who  had  executed  these  monu- 
ments :  Throughout  was  shown  equal  care  and  equal  assiduity;  which 
would  make  one  believe  that  these  edifices  were  not  the  works  of  their 
kings,  but  that  they  were  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  nation, 
under  the  direction  of  colleges  of  priests,  and  by  artists  whose  labours 
were  circumscribed  by  invariable  rules.  A  series  of  years  might, 
indeed,  have  brought  the  arts  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  in 
some  particulars  ;  but  each  temple  is  so  equally  finished  in  all  its 
parts,  that  they  appear  all  to  have  been  executed  by  the  same  hand  ; 
no  one  portion  is  better  or  worse  than  any  other  ;  there  appears 
neither  negligence,  nor  the  bold  strokes  of  a  more  exalted  genius  ; 
uniformity  and  harmony  prevail  throughout.  The  art  of  sculpture, 
here  made  subservient  and  attached  to  that  of  architecture,  appears  t« 
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have  been  circumscribed  in  principle,  in  method,  and  in  style  of  exe- 
cution ;  a  single  figure  expresses  nothing,  when  taken  out  of  its  exact 
station  in  the  group  in  which  it  is  a  part ;  the  sculptor  had  his  design 
chalked  out  for  him,  and  could  not  introduce  any  deviation  which 
might  alter  the  true  meaning  that  it  was  intended  to  convey  :  it  was 
with  these  figures,  as  with  the  cards  that  we  use  for  our  games,  the 
imperfection  of  design  is  overlooked,  that  no  obstacle  may  arise  in 
instantly  distinguishing  the  value  of  each.     II.  72,  73. 

With  the  huge  temples  of  Carnac  and  Luxor  he  seems  some- 
what out  of  humour,  because  they  are  too  large  to  be  distinctly 
represented  upon  paper.  A  village  containing  3000  souls  has 
been  erected  on  the  ruins  of  a  part  of  the  latter  ;  and  yet  M. 
Denon  informs  us,  that  its  vast  courts  and  galleries  have  all  the 
grandeur  and  desolation  of  an  uninhabited  ruin  ;  the  huts  that 
are  built  on  the  roofs  and  in  the  corners  having  the  appearance 
of  swallows' nests  in  our  houses,  which  defile  them  without  al- 
tering or  concealing  their  general  appearance  !  After  having 
wandered  among  these  stupendous  remains,  M.  Denon  makes  the 
following  striking  and  characteristic  reflections. 

'  Still  temples,  nothing  but  temples  !  and  not  a  vestige  of  the  hun- 
dred gates  so  celebrated  in  history;  no  walls,  quays,  bridges,  baths,  or 
theatres;  not  a  single  edifice  of  public  utility  or  convenience;  notwith- 
standing all  the  pains  which  I  took  in  the  research,  I  could  find  no- 
thing but  temples,  walls  covered  with  obscure  emblems  ;  and  hiero- 
glyphics, which  attested  the  ascendancy  of  the  priesthood,  who  still 
seemed  to  reign  over  these  mighty  ruins,  and  whose  empire  constant- 
ly haunted  my  imagination. '     II.  195,  196. 

And  afterwards — 

*  I  still  admire  with  awe  the  organization  of  such  a  government;  its 
stupendous  remains  yet  excite  the  mingled  sensations  of  respect  and 
dread.  The  divinity,  in  sacerdotal  habits,  holds  in  one  hand  a  bi>ok, 
and  in  the  other  a  flail ;  the  former,  no  doubt,  to  restrain,  and  the  lat- 
ter to  punish  :  every  thing  is  measured  by  the  law,  and  enchained  by 
it.  The  fine  arts,  subject  to  the  same  severe  restrictions,  bend  under 
the  weight  of  fetters,  and  their  soaring  genius  is  pinioned  to  the  earth. 
The  unveiled  emblem  of  generation,  traced  even  in  the  sanctuary  of 
the  temples,  announces,  that  to  destroy  pleasure  it  was  converted  into 
a  duty  :  not  a  single  circus,  not  a  single  theatre,  not  a  single  edifice  for 
public  recreation  ;  but  temples,  but  mysteries,  but  initiations,  but 
priests,  but  sacrifices ;  ceremonies  for  pleasures ;  for  luxury,  sepul- 
chre* '     II.  288,  289. 

Among  the  most  valuable  and  original  of  the  drawings  with 
which  M.  Denon  has  presented  us,  are  the  representations  of 
those  paintings  and  reliefs  that  still  continue  to  adorn  the- 
tombs  of  the  kings  and  other  excavations  at  Thebes,  and  the 
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cells  adjoining  to  the  temple  of  Tentyra.  In  the  former  he 
found  four  apartments,  the  walls  of  whieh  were  covered  respec- 
tively with  difftrent  sorts  of  arms,  with  implements  of  agicul- 
ture,  with  instruments  of  music,  and  with  articles  of  furniture. 
Those  paintings,  which  are  said  to  be  in  excellent  preservation, 
afford  a  complete  view  of  the  costume  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
and  the  most  decisive  evidence  of  the  progress  they  had  made  in 
the  arts.  War  chariots,  drawn  by  two  and  by  four  horses,  form 
a  frequent  object  in  these  decorations  ;  and,  in  another  part  of 
the  temple,  the  sculpture  represents  persons  vaulting  over  ropes, 
and  asses  dancing  on  their  hind  legs.  We  do  not  remember  that 
the  graver  Egyptians  are  ever  themselves  exhibited  as  performers 
in  a  dance 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  make  any  observations  upon 
the  zodiac,  and  other  astronomical  delineations  that  M.  Denon 
has  copied  from  the  painted  ceilings  of  Tentyra  ;  but  we  cannot 
omit  his  account  of  the  discovery  of  an  ancient  alphabetical  ma- 
nuscript which  he  found  in  the  hand  of  a  mutilated  mummy  that 
was  brought  to  him  by  the  Arabs  for  sale. 

*  The  fender  should  be  a  traveller,  an  inquirer,  and  an  amateur,  to 
sympathize  with  my  rapture  on  this  occasion.  When  it  was  brought 
me,  I  felt  that  I  turned  p.ile  with  anxiety  :  I  was  going  to  express  my 
indignation  at  those  who  hid  violated  the  integrity  of  this  mummy,  when 
I  perceived  in  its  right  hand,  and  resting  on  the  left  arm,  a  roll  of  papy- 
rus, on  which  was  a  manuscript,  that  I  should  perhaps  have  never  seen 
without  this  violation.  I  then  blessed  the  avarice  of  the  Arabs,  and 
my  good  fortune,  which  hud  put  me  in  possession  of  such  a  treasure, 
which  1  hardly  dared  to  touch  for  tear  of  injuring  this  sacred  manu- 
script, the  oldest  of  all  the  books  in  the  known  world.  I  could  not 
venture  to  entrust  it  out  of  my  sight,  and  all  the  cofton  of  my  bed 
was  devoted  to  wrapping  it  up  with  the  utmost  care.  What  could  be 
its  contents?  Was  it  the  history  of  this  personage,  the  remarkable 
events  of  his  life  ?  Was  the  period  ascertained,  bv  the  date,  of  the  so- 
vereign under  whom  he  lived  ?  or  did  this  precious  roll  contain  ma- 
xims, prayers,  or  the  history  of  some  discovery  ? '     II.  71,  72. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  decypher  this  manuscript,  and 
do  not  recollect  to  have  heard  of  any  communication  having  been 
made  to  the  public  in  relation  to  it.  M.  Denon  observes,  that 
the  same  character  and  sets  of  characters  recur  repeatedly  in  the 
course  of  it. 

We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  these  colossal  volumes  without 
entering  our  protest  against  such  a  form  of  publication.  M. 
Denon's  taste  has  been  formed  perhaps  upon  the  gigantic  monu- 
ments of  the  Thebaid,  and  will  relish  no  book  that  is  not  as 
large  as  a  pannel  charged  with  hieroglyphics  ;  but  in  this  quar- 
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tcr  of  the  world  we  believe  there  are  few  readers  who  will  think 
themselves  indemnified  for  the  great  price  of  this  work  by  the 
satisfaction  of  turning  river  four  square  feet  of  pasteboard  iu 
every  leaf,  and  having  their  eyes  dazzled  by  characters  like  those 
on  a  tomb-stone.  Even  in  the  volume  of  plates,  the  huge  size  of 
the  page  is  turned  to  no  sort  of  use  ;  most  of  the  views  being 
given  in  small  compartments,  that  do  not  occupy  one  eighth  part 
of  the  sheet,  and  the  paper  being  covered  by  a  single  subject,  in 
no  instance  but  the  fanciful  representation  of  two  battles  with 
the  Mamelukes.  We  are  the  more  inclined  to  censure  the  inju- 
dicious magnitude  of  these  volumes,  as  there  is  nothing  either  in 
the  style  or  the  matter  of  M.  Denon  that  tallies  with  so  much 
magnificence.  He  has  made  some  fine  drawings  of  monuments 
that  had  been  drawn  before,  and  brought  away  some  slight 
sketches  of  hieroglyphics  that  had  not  been  previously  copied; 
and  he  has  recorded  his  observations  and  advpntures  in  a  flip- 
pant and  familiar  style,  that  partakes  less  of  dignity  than  of  pert- 
ness  ;  and  seems  better  adapted  for  the  undress  of  an  occasional 
pamphlet,  than  for  the  monumental  vastness  of  such  a  publica- 
tion as  the  present. 


Art.  IX.  Politique  de  tons  les  Cabinets  de  V Europe,  -pendant  les 
rcgnes  de  Louis  XV.  et  de  Louis  XV J.  §c.  MSS.  trouves  dans 
le  Cabinet  de  Louis  XVI.  Second e  Edition.  Considerablement 
augmentee,  par  L.  P.  Segur  l'Aine,  Exambassadeur.  ?>  torn. 
8vo.     pp.  1238.     a  Paris.'    Chez  Buisson.     An  9.  (1801.) 

HPhe  balance  of  power,  and  the  general  system  of  international 
-*-  relations  which  has  grown  up  in  modern  Europe,  have  af- 
forded to  one  class  of  politicians  perpetual  subject  of  ridicule  and 
invective,  and  to  another  class  the  constant  opportunity  of  de- 
fending or  attacking  every  measure,  of  discussing  or  affecting  to 
discuss,  every  political  subject,  b}r  a  reference  to  certain  terms  of 
art  and  abstract  ideas,  of  which  it  is  fair  to  suspect  that  they  lit- 
tle understood  the  meaning  and  the  force. 

Of  these  reasoners  or  declaimers,  the  former  sect  are  undoubt- 
edly the  most  dangerous.  The  refinements  of  modern  policy 
which  have  sprung  from  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  hu- 
man species,  and  have,  in  their  turn,  secured  that  progress,  and 
accelerated  its  pace,  are  in  no  danger  of  being  either  corrupted,  or 
brought  into  disrepute,  by  the  petulance  of  pretended  statesmen. 
But  the  sophistries  and  cavils  which  political  sceptics  and  innova- 
tors have  founded,  partly  on  a  misconception  of  the  theory,  and 
partly  on  a  mistatement  of  the  facts,  tend  directly  to  a  degradat- 
ion of  the  system  in  the  eyes  of  superficial  reasoners,  and  may 
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ultimately  renew  a  state  of  things,  from  which  the  unassisted  ef- 
forts of  national  heroism  would  be  altogether  unable  to  redeem 
any  one  community. 

The  attacks  of  those  men  have,  moreover,  been  extremely 
inconsistent  and  contradictory.  While,  at  one  time,  they  main- 
tain, that  the  idea  of  a  political  equilibrium  is  pregnant  with 
every  species  of  absurdity,  and  would  produce,  if  carried  into  the 
actual  affairs  of  nations,  those  very  evils  which  the  system  is  ex- 
tolled for  preventing  :  at  another  time,  we  are  told  that  the  no- 
tion is  simple  and  obvious;  that  it  arises  naturally  out  of  the  pas- 
sions of  men  ;  that  it  is  no  refinement  of  modern  statesmen,  but 
has  influenced  the  councils  of  princes  and  commonwealths  in  all 
age*;  of  the  world  Now — the  balance  of  power  is  an  unintel- 
ligible jargon,  invented  to  cover  every  scheme ;  to  furnish  pre- 
texts for  every  act  of  national  injustice ;  to  lull  the  jealousy  of 
the  people  in  any  emergency  ;  or  to  excite  their  alarms  upon 
any  occasion.  Now — it  is  useless  and  superfluous  ;  an  inter- 
ference with  the  natural  order  of  things ;  or  an  attempt  to  effect 
that  which  would  happen  at  any  rate.  Now — it  is  pernicious  in 
the  extreme ;  the  parent  of  wars  and  offensive  alliances  ;  the  ex- 
citing cause  of  national  violence  ;  the  watchword  of  ambitious 
princes  and  destroying  commonwealths ;  a  refinement  only  of  in- 
justice ;  and  a  system  of  nothing  but  treachery  or  caprice.  It  is 
very  manifest,  without  any  argument,  that  the  system  of  modern 
policy  cannot  be  liable  to  all  those  accusations  at  once,  and  that 
the  declaimers,  who  have  used  such  language  with  respect  to  it, 
must  have  been  talking  of  very  different  things  at  different  times. 
But  as  the  foreign  policy  of  nations  was  never,  at  any  period  of 
modern  story,  so  interesting  as  at  present,  we  shall  proceed  to 
offer  a  few  observations  upon  that  system  which  has  been  so  little 
understood,  and  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  important  work 
now  under  review. 

The  national  jealousy,  by  which  at  all  times  the  European 
str.tes  are  animated,  and  which  ranges  them  on  different  sides  in 
each  public  crisis,  has  been  denominated,  not  a  principle  of  po- 
licy, but  a  national  emotion.  Nations,  it  is  said,  like  the  indivi- 
duals which  compose  them,  are  moved  by  caprice,  and  actuated 
by  passions  ;  excited  to  contention  by  envy  and  hatred;  soothed 
to  reconciliation  when  exhausted  by  the  ciibrts  of  their  enmity  ; 
leagued  in  friendship  by  the  dictates  of  an  interested  prudence  ; 
united  together  by  the  thirst  of  plunder ;  or  combined  for  the 
gratification  of  some  common  revenge.  The  principle  (we  are 
told)  which  has  been  pompously  called  the  great  spring  of  civi- 
lized policy,  is  perhaps  nothing  more  than  a  systematic  indulgence 
of  those  natural  feelings  that  impel  the  savage  to  attack  his  more 
wealthy  neighbour,  or  unite  rival  hordes  in  a  temporary  friend- 
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ship,  when  invaded  by  a  powerful  and  common  enemy.  The 
policy  (it  is  added)  which  we  have  heard  extolled  as  the  grand 
arcanum  of  modern  statesmen,  and  dignified  with  the  title  of  a 
system,  is  nothing  more  than  the  natural  result  of  a  conflict  be- 
tween desire  of  conquest  and  of  security,  refined  on  by  ingenious 
men,  and  spun  into  a  reoular  theory. 

These  remarks  are  partly  true,  and  partly  unfounded.  It  is 
true,  that  nations  are  guided  by  human  councils,  and  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  passions  and  caprices  of  men  ;  but  it  is  no  less  cer- 
tain, that  the  more  regularly  any  system  of  government  is  esta- 
blished, the  more  will  men  of  sober  minds  acquire  a  weight  in  the 
management  of  affairs;  and  that  the  longer  the  art  of  administer- 
ing the  concerns  of  empires  is  practised,  prudence  will  gain  the 
greater  ascendancy  over  passion.  It  is  true,  that  the  dictates  of 
feelings  not  always  amiable,  and  often  outrageous,  are  frequent- 
ly, more  than  any  impulse  of  reason,  the  springs  which  actuate 
the  operations  of  states  ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  in  all  animals 
the  passions  themselves  are  implanted  for  the  wisest  of  purposes; 
that  instinct  is  the  principle  to  which,  more  than  reason,  the  pre- 
servation of  life,  and  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  universe 
must  be  ascribed  ;  and  that  national  councils  may  be  operating 
what  no  foresight  could  combine,  while  they  appear  to  be  swayed 
only  by  prejudice  and  passion.  The  existence  of  rude  states  is  in- 
deed frequently  preserved,  and  their  civilization  insured,  by  the 
operation  of  principles,  to  assist  the  development  of  which  is  the 
great  pride  of  the  most  learned  and  skilful  statesmen  j  yet,  the 
want  of  this  assistance  in  those  rude  times,  and  the  want  of  a 
constant  superintendance  and  controul,  which  renders  the  popu- 
lar feelings  useful  in  one  case,  and  harmless  in  another,  is  cer- 
tainly the  cause  of  that  instability  of  national  power,  and  those 
perpetual  changes  in  dominion — those  constant  broils,  and  that 
state  of  unceasing  insecurity,  to  which  we  may  attribute  the  ma- 
ny revolutions  in  the  situation  of  savage  communities,  and  the 
long  continuance  of  their  barbarism. 

That  the  system  which  we  are  now  considering  has  oftentimes 
been  abused,  no  one  can  deny.  What  human  institution  can 
defend  itself  from  this  charge  ?  But  many  of  the  evils  which  are 
ascribed  to  the  principle  in  question,  have  been  owing  only  to  an 
erroneous  conception  of  its  nature.  Many  of  them  have  arisen 
from  failing  to  carry  the  line  of  policy  recommended  by  it,  to 
the  lengths  which  it  enjoins  j  and,  in  not  a  few  instances,  those 
events  which  have  been  deemed  pernicious,  would  have  proved 
altogether  fatal,  had  not  its  influence  modified  and  controuled 
them.  We  are  desired,  with  no  small  appearance  of  triumph, 
to  view  the  history  of  the  last  century  ;  and  to  mark  the  manifold 
wars  which  the  balancing  system  produced;  the  various  intrigues 
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to  which  it  gave  rise  ;  the  destructive  conquests  of  which  it  fur- 
nishes the  pretext ;  and  the  national  catastrophes  which  it  could 
not  avert.  Rut  had  it  not  been  for  that  wholesome  jealousy  of 
rival  neighbours,  which  modern  politicians  have  learned  to  che- 
rish, how  many  conquests  and  changes  of  dominion  would  have 
taken  place,  instead  of  wars,  in  which  a  few  useless  lives  were 
lost,  and  some  superfluous  millions  were  squandered  ?  How  many 
fair  portions  of  the  globe  might  have  been  deluged  in  blood,  in- 
stead of  some  hundreds  of  sailors  fighting  harmlessly  on  the  bar- 
ren plains  of  the  ocean,  and  some  thousands  of  soldiers  carrying 
on  a  scientific,  and  regular,  and  quiet  system  of  warfare,  in 
countries  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  and  resorted  to  as  the  arena 
where  the  disputes  of  nations  may  be  determined  ?  We  may 
indeed  look  to  the  history  of  the  last  century  as  the  proudest  era 
in  the  annals  of  the  species ;  the  period  most  distinguished  for 
learning,  and  skill,  and  industry;  for  the  milder  virtues,  and  for 
common  sense ;  for  refinement  in  government,  and  an  equal 
diffusion  of  liberty  ;  above  all,  for  that  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
arts  of  administration,  which  has  established  certain  general  rules 
of  conduct  among  nations  ;  has  prevented  the  overthrow  of  em- 
pires, and  the  absorption  of  weak  states  into  the  bodies  of  de- 
vouring neighbours ;  has  set  bounds  to  the  march  of  conquest, 
and  rendered  the  unsheathing  of  the  sword  a  measure  of  the  last 
adoption  ;  whereas,  in  other  times,  it  was  always  resorted  to  in 
the  first  instance. 

In  the  beginning  of  that  century,  we  saw  the  gigantic  power 
of  France  humbled  by  a  coalition  of  princes,  each  resolved  to 
undergo  immediate  loss,  and  run  a  great  present  risk,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  greater  chance  of  ruin  at  the  distance  of  a  fewr 
years.  In  antient  times  the  Stadtholder  would  have  been  more 
jealous  of  Britain  or  Austria,  than  of  France.  The  great  Mo- 
narch, like  Caesar,  would  have  found  a  Divitiacus  in  the  heart 
of  the  empire.  By  splitting  the  neighbouring  potentates  into 
adverse  factions,  and  fighting  one  against  the  other,  he  would, 
in  a  few  years,  have  subjugated  the  whole.  No  power  would 
then  have  conceived  that  common  prudence  required  an  imme- 
diate sacrifice  of  peace,  in  order  to  ward  off  a  distant  peril.  All 
would  have  waited  quietly  till  the  invasion  came  on  ;  then,  fight- 
ing with  a  desperate,  but  an  insulated  valour,  all  would  have 
been  conquered  in  detail  by  the  ambitious  enemy  of  Europe  ; 
and  the  story  of  the  Roman  Empire  would  have  been  renewed, 
when  submission  to  foreign  power,  and  loss  of  liberty,  and  in- 
terruption of  peaceful  pursuits,  were  no  longer  the  phantoms  of 
vulgar  terror,  or  the  themes  of  idle  declamation,  but  real,  and 
imminent,  and  inevitable  calamities. 

In  the  middle  of  the  century,  we  indeed  saw  an  antient  crown 
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despoiled  of  its  hereditary  provinces;  and  the  neighbouring  stales 
in  vain  attempting  to  crush  the  new-born  energies  of  die  Prussian 
power.  It  is,  however,  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  princi- 
ples of  an  enlightened  policy  would  not  have  favoured  the  rise  of 
a  power,  whose  professed  and  natural  object  was  the  balancing 
of  the  Imperial  House,  and  the  protection  of  the  smaller  princes 
of  the  empire,  against  the  preponderating,  and  formerly  absolute, 
sway  of  the  Austrian  monarchs.  And,  at  any  rate,  admitting  the 
other  powers  to  have  been  actuated  by  no  such  views,  it  is  clear 
that  the  success  of  the  Silesian  usurpation  must  be  attributed  to 
the  actual  dereliction  of  the  balancing  system,  and  not  to  its  in- 
efficacy;  for,  both  in  the  Silesian  and  in  the  Seven-years'  war,  * 
the  part  of  Prussia  was  openly  espoused  by  some  of  the  great 
powers ;  in  the  former,  by  France  and  Bavaria  ;  in  the  latter, 
first  by  England,  and  then  by  Russia  herself.  The  preservation 
and  accurate  adjustment  of  the  balance  might  perhaps  have  re- 
quired some  such  event  as  the  acquisition  which  Prussia  actually 
made;  but  if  the  immediate  object  of  the  sytem,  the  maintenance 
of  the  established  division  of  power,  was  held  to  be  a  more  im- 
portant consideration,  it  is  clear  that  the  part  of  Prussia  ought 
not  to  have  been  taken  by  France  and  Bavaria,  in  the  one  case* 
or  by  England  and  Russia  in  the  other,  until  the  usurped  domi- 
nions of  Austria  had  been  restored  ;  and  then  the  allies  of  that 
power  ought  instantly  to  have  deserted  her,  if  she  did  not  remain 
satisfied  with  the  fruits  of  their  interference. 

Soon  after  the  Seven-years'  war  was  terminated,  the  dismem- 
berment of  an  ancient  European  kingdom  was  projected  by  the 
powers  who  had  been  most  exhausted  in  the  Silesian  contest,  and 
who  wished  to  indemnify  themselves  for  their  losses  at  the  expense 
of  the  Poles.  The  success  of  this  iniquitous  transaction,  although 
it  only  demonstrates  that  the  modern  system  has  not  been  carried 
to  its  proper  length — that  it  is  incapable  of  changing  the  nature  of 
men,  or  disarming  the  ambition  and  rapacity  of  princes — has  been 
always  quoted  by  a  certain  set  of  politicians,  as  an  irrefragable 
proof  of  the  futility  and  inefficacy  of  the  great  principle  of  mo- 
dern politics.  That  calamitous  event  is  indeed  a  sufficient  proof, 
that  the  statesmen  of  Europe  had  for  a  while  forgotten  their  most 
sacred  principles,  and  that  the  princes  who  elid  not  interfere  to 
prevent  it,  were  blind  to  their  best  interests.  It  serves,  therefore, 
to  show  us  what  would  be  the  situation  of  the  world,  were  the 
maxims  of  ancient  times  to  be  revived,  and  the  salutary  system  of 

vol.  i.  no.  2.  Z 

*  It  is  well  known  that  the  peace  of  Dresden  was  only  a  truce  ; 
that  the  war  of  1756  owed  its  origin  to  the  cause  of  the  former  con- 
test; and  that  the  possession  of  Silesia  was  only  secured  by  the  peace 
of  Hubertsburgh. 
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modern  Europe  to  lose  its  influence  over  the  councils  of  states  > 
but,  for  this  very  reason,  the  partition  of  Poland  cannot,  with  any 
truth,  he  said  to  prove  the  inefficacv  of  those  principles,  by  acting 
in  direct  opposition  to- which,  the  great  powers  of  Europe  permit- 
ted it  to  happen.  If,,  however,  the  policyof  the  neighbouring  states 
provided  no  check-  to  the  injustice  of  the  partitioning  powers,  the 
influence  of  the  balancing  system  upon  the  conduct  of  those  par- 
ties themselves,  was  productive  of  the  most  important  and  bene- 
cial  effects.  Had  the  ancient  maxims  of  national  indifference 
and  insulation  prevailed  in  the  cabinets  of  princes  at  the  crisis  of 
Polish  affairs  in  1772,  (he  distrarted  fctate  of  that  unhappy  coun- 
try would  indeed  have  called  in  the  interference  of  foreign  force. 
But  this  interference  would  have  proceeded  from  one  quarter  alone. 
Poland  would  have  been  overwhelmed,  and  its  vast  resources  ap- 
propriated, by  one  only  of  the  conterminous  powers,  probably  by 
the  Russian  empire,  which  would  thus  have  suddenly  acquired  a 
preponderance  fatal  to  the  rest  of  Europe;  and,  without  receiv- 
ing any  check  in  the  proportional  aggrandizement  of  the  neigh- 
bouring states,  would  have  been  enabled  to  stretch  its  resistless 
arm  into  the  very  heart  of  the  great  western  common  wealth.  But 
the  prevalence  of  that  national  jealousy,  and  anxious  attention  to 
the  affairs  of  other  states,  which  is  the  master  principle  of  the 
modern  system,  prevented  the  usurpation  of  Russia,  even  at  the 
moment  when  she  was  actually  mistress  of  the  kingdom,  garrison- 
ed the  capital  with  her  troops,  and  ruled  the  national  councils  by 
a  viceroy,  under  the  name  of  ambassador.  With  all  these  cir- 
cumstances- in  her  favour,  she  was  not  even  the  first  proposer  oi" 
the  partition.  Her  natural  enemies,  Austria  and  Prussia,  ac- 
tually gained  a  greater  share  of  the  spoil  j  and,  instead  of  being 
the  first  victims  of  her  extended  empire,  as  they  infallibly  would 
have  been  in  ancient  times,  they  have  themselves  acquired,  at  the 
same  moment,  an  increase  of  resources,  which  enables  them  el- 
fectu-illv  to  withstand  the  augmented  force  of  her  power. 

Although,,  then,  it  is  extremely  absurd  to  adduce  the  partition 
of  Pol  md  as  an  instance  of  the  balancing  system,,  (after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Prussian  statesmen  *),  it  is  equally  ridiculous  to  assert, 
that  it  proves  the  inefficacy  of  that  system,  or  to  deny  that  the  resl 
of  Europe  has  been  saved  by  the  influence  of  those  principles 
upon  the  parties  in  the  usurpation,  which  should  have  led  the 
other  great  powers  of  Europe  to  prevent  it.    It  is  scarcely  neces- 


*  Count  Hertzberg,  (the  King's  first  minister  in  1772),  in  a  spe- 
culative essay  on  this  subject,  gives  the  partition  as  an  apposite  case 
of  the  balancing  system.  It  was  made,  he  says,  '  Selon  les  principes 
d'une  balance  dont  les  trois  puissances  partaggantes etoient  convenuts 
entreelles. '     Mem.  torn,  i,  p.  296. 
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sary  to  remark,  that  we  by  no  means  intend  to  assert  any  thing 
further  than  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  the  transaction  upon  a 
great  scale :  at  present,  we  only  look  to  the  effects  of  the  balanc- 
ing system  in  maintaining  the  independence  of  the  weaker  states. 
The  case  of  Poland,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  one  of  the  very  few 
instances,  which  have  ever  occurred,  of  a  nation  being  placed  in 
such  unnatural  circumstances  of  embarrassment,  turbulence,  and 
degradation  of  every  sort,  that  no  change  of  affairs  could  possibly 
render  it  worse,  and  scarce  any  revolution,  by  domestic  violence, 
or. foreign  invasion,  could  fail  to  alter  it  for  the  better.  Setting 
apart  the  high-sounding  phrases  of  patriotism  and  national  spirit, 
and  the  feelings  of  admiration  which  the  very  natural  emotions 
of  pity  have  taught  us  to  couple  with  the  name  of  Poland,  it  is 
impossible  for  a  sober-minded  observer  not  to  perceive,  that  ages 
of  the  most  debasing  servitude  had  utterly  disqualified  the  Polish 
boors  for  enjoying  the  privileges  of  free  subjects ;  that  a  lifetime 
divided  between  unceasing  tumult  in  public,  and  the  revellings 
of  a  boisterous,  barbarous  hospitality,  had  utterly  unfitted  the  rest 
of  the  state  from  cooperating  in  the  formation  of  a  constitution 
which  should  possess  either  energy  or  regularity ;  and  that  the 
happiest  event  which  has  ever  befallen  the  fine  country  of  Poland, 
has  been  a  dismemberment,  wept  over  and  declaimed  upon  by 
those  who  had  no  experience  of  its  necessity,  or  need  of  its  bene- 
fits. Those  benefits  have  most  undoubtedly  been  the  pacification 
of  that  unhappy  kingdom,  by  the  only  means  which  human  fancy 
could  have  devised  for  accomplishing  this  end,  without  endanger- 
ing the  security  of  the  other  powers,  namely,  a  fair  division  of 
the  country  among  the  neighbouring  and  rival  powers,  and  a  con- 
sequent communication  of  the  inestimable  blessings  which  their 
ancient  subjects  enjoyed  under  a  system  of  peaceful  government 
and  regular  police. 

The  memorable  events  which  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  18th 
century,  it  is  almost  needless  to  observe,  were  the  immediate  con- 
sequence of  an  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  modern  system, 
of  international  policy.  The  internal  state  of  France  would 
never  have  alarmed  the  neighbouring  nations  in  ancient  times. 
Without  anxiety,  they  would  have  seen  the  overthrow  of  all  re- 
gular government,  the  progress  of  Jacobin  contagion,  and  the 
development  of  those  popular  energies  which  armed  a  people, 
devoted  exclusively  to  war,  with  resistless  power  to  accomplish 
the  grand  object  of  their  demagogues,  the  overthrow  of  altars 
and  thrones,  and  the  establishment  of  universal  empire.  Far 
from  combining  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  new  horde,  they 
would  have  split  into  factions,  and  assisted  its  destructive  course. 
No  efforts  to  check  it  would  have  been  thought  of,  until  all  re- 
sistance was  too  late  ;  nor  would  those  modern  Gauls  have  found 

V   Q 
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resistance  effectual  to  oppose  them  from  the  Manlius  of  any  capitol 
in  Europe.  That  this  has  not  been  die  fate  of  every  thing  refin- 
ed and  valuable  in  Europe,  is  owing  to  the  degree  in  which  the 
maxims  of  the  balancing  system  began  to  operate  their  usual  ef- 
fects at  the  very  moment  when  the  first  changes  took  place  -in 
France.  But  that  much  injury  has  been  done  5  that  many  inde- 
pendent states  have  been  humbled  5  that  some  powers  have  been 
overwhelmed  ;  and  that  melancholy  changes  have  been  effected 
in  the  distribution  of  dominion,  has  been  owing  to  the  unprinci- 
pled ambition  of  certain  princes ;  the  taint  of  disaffection  in  the 
people  of  some  countries,  which  have,  together,  prevented  the 
modern  system  of  external  policy  from  being  followed  out,  and 
have  given  to  the  common  enemy  of  national  independence  an 
advantage  proportioned  to  the  neglect  of  those  sound  and  neces- 
sary principles. 

Let  us  hear  no  more,  then,  of  the  last  century,  as  affording 
arguments  against  the  balance  of  power.  That  eventful  period 
in  the  history  of  mankind  has  been  marked  by  the  formation  of 
vast  schemes,  which  either  by  their  success  may  allure,  or  by  their 
failure  may  warn,  future  statesmen  to  cling  still  closer  by  those 
maxims  of  conduct  which  are  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
liberty  and  peace. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  frequently  made  on  the  know- 
ledge of  the  ancients,  in  this  branch  of  policy,  are  for  the  raoiit 
part  just.  Mr  Hume,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  the  first  who  stated 
this  point,  in  an  essay  replete  with  accurate  reference,  and  dis- 
tinguished acuteness  of  classical  illustration,  but  mingled  also 
with  some  injurious  perversions  of  facts  in  more  recent  history ; 
and  with  the  mistatement,  in  one  or  two  points  of  the  great 
system  itself,  which  he  appears  to  treat  with  disrespect.  *  The 
celebrated  passage  in  Polybius,  which  has  so  often  been  quot- 
ed, f  is  indeed  a  distinct  statement  of  one  general  principle 
in  that  system  ;  and  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  contain  some 
discussions  of  the  most  delicate  parts  of  the  theory — discussions 
which,  from  the  events  of  his  time,  we  may  be  assured  were 
but  imperfectly  comprehended  in  those  early  ages,  t  But  the 
number  of  discoveries  or  inventions,  which  have  been  suddenly 
made  in  any  branch  of  knowledge,  is  small  indeed.  All  the 
more  important  steps  in  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  may 
rather  be  termed  improvements  than  inventions :  they  are  re- 
finements upon  methods  formerly  known — generalizations  of 
ideas  previously  conceived.  By  how  many  small  and  slowly 
following  steps  was  the  true  nature  of  the  planetary  motions 

*  EfTay  on  the  Balance  of  Power. 

-^  Polyb.  lib.  i.  cap.  83.     «  Nunquam,"  &c. 

I  Particularly  the  famous  fpeech   "  jno  Megalopditanis '' — yasi 
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"Drought  to  light !  By  how  many  insensible  gradations  did  that 
theory  receive  its  explanation  from  the  great  law  of  gravitation, 
which,  constantly  and  universally  acting,  keeps  each  body  in  its 
place,  and  preserves  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  system.  In 
like  manner  has  that  theory  of  political  expediency  been  gradu- 
ally unfolded,  and  its  parts  refined,  which  regulates  the  mutual 
actions  of  the  contiguous  nations  of  Europe ;  subjects  each  to 
the  influence  of  others,  -however  remote ;  connects  all  together 
by  a  common  principle  ;  regulates  the  motions  of  the  whole;  and 
maintains  the  order  of  the  great  complicated  system.  As  the 
newly-discovered  planets  ore  found  to  obey  the  same  law  that 
keeps  the  rest  in  their  orbits  ^  so  the  powers,  which  frequent!}' 
arise  in  the  European  world,  immediately  fall  into  their  places, 
and  conform  to  the  same  principles  that  .fix  the  positions,  and 
direct  the  movements  of  the  ancient  stales.  And  as,  even  in  this 
enlightened  age,  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  discovering  the 
whole  extent  of  the  planetary  law,  or  in  reducing  certain  appa- 
rent irregularities  of  the  system  to  the  common  principles  ;  so, 
in  these  days  of  political  improvement,  we  have  not  attained  the 
utmost  refinements  of  international  policy,  and  have  still  to  la- 
ment the  manv  irregularities  which  continue  to  disturb  the  ar- 
rangement  of  the  European  commonwealth. 

It  is  not,  then,  in  the  mere  plan  of  forming  offensive  or  defen- 
sive alliances;  or  in  the  principle  of  attaching  a  neighbour,  in  or- 
der to  weaken  his  power,  before  he  has  betrayed  hostile  views  j 
or  in  the  policy  of  defending  a  rival,  in  order  to  stay,  in  proper 
time,  the  progress  of  a  common  enemy:  it  is  not  in  these  simple 
maxims  that  the  modern  system  consists.  These  are,  indeed,  the 
elements,  the  great  and  leading  parts  of  the  theory  ;  they  are  its 
most  prominent  features;  they  are  maxims  dictated  by  the  plain- 
est and  coarsest  views  of  political  expediency ;  But  they  do  not 
form  the  whole  system  ;  nor  does  the  knowledge  of  them  (for  it 
cannot  be  pretended  that  ancient  states  were  in  possession  of  any 
thing  beyond  the  speculative  knowledge  of  them)  comprehend 
an  acquaintance  with  the  proibundcr  and  more  subtile  parts  of 
modern  policy.  The  grand  and  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
balancing  theory,  is  the  systematic  form  to  which  it  reduces  those 
plain  and  obvious  principles  of  national  conduct;  the  perpetual 
attention  to  foreign  affairs  which  it  inculcates;  the  constant  watch- 
fulness over  every  motion  in  all  parts  of  the  system  which  it  pre- 
scribes ;  the  subjection  in  which  it  tends  to  place  all  national  pas- 
sions and  antipathies  to  the  views  of  remote  expediency  ;  the  un- 
ceasing care  which  it  dictates  of  nations  most  remotely  situated, 
and  apparently  unconnected  with  ourselves ;  the  general  union, 
which  it  has  effected,  of  all  the  European  powers  in  one  connect- 
ed system — obeying  certain  laws,  and  actuated,  in  general,  by  a 
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common  principle;  in  fine,  as  a  consequence  of  the  whole,  the 
right  of  mutual  inspection,  now  universally  recognized  among 
civilized  states,  in  the  rights  of  public  envoys  and  residents. 
This  is  the  balancing  theory.  It  was  as  much  unknown  to 
Athens  and  Rome,  as  the  Keplerian  or  Newtonian  laws  were 
concealed  from  Plato  and  Cicero,  who  certainly  knew  the  effect 
of  gravitation  upon  terrestrial  bodies.  It  has  arisen,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  science,  out  of  the  circumstances  of  modern  Europe — 
the  greater  extent  and  nearer  equality  of  the  contiguous  states — 
the  more  constant  intercourse  of  the  different  nations  with  each 
other.  We  have  been  told  by  historians,  *  that  the  principle 
of  the  balance  of  power  was  a  discovery  of  the  1.5th  century, 
made  by  the  Italian  politicians,  in  consequence  of  the  invasion 
of  Charles  VI II.  Against  such  statements  as  this,  it  is  perfect- 
ly fair  to  adduce  the  arguments  of  Mr  Hume  and  others,  who 
have  traced,  in  ancient  times,  vastly  more  refined  notions  of  po- 
licy, than  any  that  dictated  the  Italian  defensive  league.  It  was, 
in  truth,  not  to  any  such  single  event,  that  the  balancing  system 
owed  either  its  origin,  or  its  refinement ;  but  to  the  progress  of 
society,  which  placed  the  whole  states  of  Europe  in  the  same  re- 
lative situation  in  which  the  states  of  Italy  were  at  that  period, 
and  taught  them  not  to  wait  for  an  actual  invasion,  but  to  see  a 
Chailes  at  all  times  in  every  prince  or  commonwealth  that  should 
manifest  the  least  desire  of  change. 

The  circumstances  of  the  European  states,  by  promoting  na- 
tional intercourse,  have  been  singularly  favourable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  those  principles  of  easy  and  constant  union.  Consolidat- 
ed into  one  system  of  provincial  government  under  the  empire  of 
Rome,  they  were  separated  by  the  same  causes,  and  nearly  at  the 
same  time.  Reduced  by  a  people  whose  character  and  manners 
were  never  effaced  by  the  most  rapid  conquests,  or  most  remote 
emigrations,  they  were  formed  into  divisions,  under  constitu- 
tions of  the  same  nature,  peculiarly  calculated  to  preserve  the 
uniformity  of  customs,  which  originally  marked  the  whole.  The 
progress  of  political  government  has  been  similar  in  all,  from  the 
dominion  of  the  nobles  to  the  tyranny  of  the  prince,  and,  in  these 
latter  times,  to  the  freedom  of  the  people.  That  spirit  of  com- 
mercial intercourse,  which  produces  a  perpetual  connexion,  little 
known  in  the  ancient  world,  has  conspired  with  the  similarity  of 
situation,  and  the  resemblance  of  manners,  to  render  Europe  a 
united  whole  within  itself,  almost  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world; — a  great  federacy,  acknowledging,  indeed,  no  common 
chief;  but  united  by  certain  common  principles,  and  obeying 
one  system  of  international  law. 

*  Robertson's  Chailes  V.  Vol,  1. 
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It  is  from  these  natural  sources,  through  this  gradual  progress, 
and  not  suddenly  from  any  accidental  occurrences  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  or  from  the  cabinets  of  particular  statesmen,  that  we 
must  deduce  the  refined  system  of  interference,  which  has  regu- 
lated, for  so  long* a  time,  the  councils  of  Europe  in  foreign  af- 
fairs;  and  we  are  to  consider  the  union  of  the  Italian  states  a- 
gainst  the  invasion  of  Charles,  merely  as  a  symptom  of  the  same 
progressive  improvement,  which  has  since  taken  place  in  the  o- 
ther  parts  of  Europe. 

The  question,  of  the  propriety  of  a  nation  interfering  with  those 
concerns  of  its  neighbours,  which  have  only  a  remote  connexion 
with  its  own  interests,  may  be  stated  in  two  different  forms  ; — ei- 
ther as.a  general  question  applicable  to  any  state,  or  in  its  parti- 
cular reference  to  the  situation  of  a  nation  placed  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances. Thus  many  politicians,  who  have  no  hesitation  in  re- 
commending the  balancing  system  to  such  powers  as  Austria  and 
-Prussia,  placed  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  and  surrounded  by  many 
other  states  of  various  complexions  and  magnitude,  are  yet  of 
opinion,  that  the  situation  of  Britain  is  very  different;  that  she  is, 
by  nature,  insulated  from  the  rest  of  Europe;  that  she  can  <!  f!  ml 
'herself  against  any  invasion,  by  means  of  her  natural  barrier  and 
internal  resources;  and  that  she  ought  notto  sacrifice  the  improve- 
ment of  those  resources,  and  I  he  means  of  maintaining peace,  to 
the  vain  wish  of  holding  the  European  balance,  and  embroiling 
herself  in  the  stormy  politics  of  foreign  states.  To  enter  fully 
into  the  discussion  of  this  great  national  question,  would  carry  us 
much  beyond  our  necessary  limits  :  But  we  cannot  avoid  remark- 
ing, that,  so  long  as  Great  Britain  is  engaged  in  a  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  other  nations;  so  long  as  her  insular  situation  only 
serves  to  promote  and  extend  those  commercial  relations;  so  long 
as  other  states  possess  a  large  portion  of  sea-coast,  engage  in  a 
wide  commercial  circle,  and  are  acquiring  a  navy  of  formidable 
power ;  so  long  as  Britain  interferes  with  them  in  other  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  where  her  dominions  are  the  most  valuable  and 
extensive, — it  is  an  abuse  of  language  to  talk  o{  her  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  continent  of  Europe  by  the  straits-of  Dover.  The 
transport  of  an  army  by  sea  is  often  more  easy  than  the  march 
over  a  considerable  tract  of  land.  The  fate  of  a  naval  engage- 
ment is  generally  more  quick,  decisive,  and  dependent  upon  tor- 
tune,  than  the  siege  of  barrier  towns,  or  the  forcing  of  moun- 
tainous passes;  and  the  elements  may,  by  retaining  ihe  British 
fleets  in  Plymouth  or  Portsmouth,  while  they  waft  the  enemy's 
•squadrons  from  Bres-t  or  the  Texel,  destroy  in  a  moment  that  bul- 
wark to  which  we  vainly  intrusted  the  national  defence,  and  ren- 
der utterly  useless  the  whole  natural  force  of  .he  country,  which, 
after  a  change  of  weather,  may  display,  triumphantly,  its  flags 
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over  every  sea  in  Europe,  while  the  Consular  legions  are  revel- 
ling in  the  plunder  of  the  Bank,  or  burning  all  the  dock-yards 
in  the  kingdom.  To  say  that  England  may  trust  to  her  fleets, 
then,  is  to  recommend  a  full  reliance  upon  the  chance  of  a  sin- 
gle battle,  or  the  event  of  a  sea  chase;  to  inculcate  a  silly  con- 
fidence in  good  fortune,  and  to  advise  that  the  fate  of  Great  Bri- 
tain should  be  committed  to  the  changes  of  the  elements,  the 
shifting  of  a  wind,  or  the  settling  of  a  fog.  It  is  to  her  armies, 
that  ever}'  nation,  insular  or  continental,  must  look  for  her  sure 
and  natural  defence.  But  although  it  would  be  absurd  to  recom- 
mend, that  the  internal  resources  of  a  country  should  be  ne- 
glected, either  in  order  to  favour  its  naval  force,  or  in  order  to 
commit  its  defence  to  the  movements  of  intrigue,  and  the  efforts 
of  foreign  policy ;  yet  he  would  be  an  equally  dangerous  coun- 
sellor who  should  advise  us  to  neglect  those  means  of  preventing 
war,  and  of  rendering  it  harmless  when  it  does  occur,  which  are 
only  to  be  found  in  a  compliance  with  the  principles  of  the  ba- 
lancing system. 

When  the  different  nations  of  Europe  placed  their  whole  glo- 
ry in  the  splendour  of  their  warlike  renown,  and  attended  only  to 
the  improvement  of  their  military  resources,  every  person  of  free 
rank  was  a  soldier,  and  devoted  his  life  to  the  profession  of  arms. 
But  as  soon  as  the  arts  of  peace  acquired  an  ascendancy,  and  o- 
ther  fame  besides  that,  of  martial  deeds  was  sought  after,  war  be- 
came an  object  of  dread,  as  deranging  the  main  operations  of  so- 
ciety, and  exposing  the  national  independence  to  unforeseen  ca- 
sualties and  dangers.  Instead  of  being  followed  for  its  own  sake, 
it  was  now  only  resorted  to  as  a  necessary  evil,  to  avoid  a  greater 
risk.  The  first  great  consequence  of  this  change  in  the  occupa- 
tions and  character  of  men,  was  the  separation  of  the  military 
from  the  civil  professions ;  the  intrusting  a  small  class  in  each 
community  with  the  defence  of  the  rest ;  the  adoption  of  stand- 
ing armies,  by  far  the  most  important  improvement  in  the  art  of 
government,  with  which  histoiy  has  made  us  acquainted.  As 
this  great  change  has  disarmed  war  of  almost  all  its  dangers,  sc, 
another  change,  equally  important,  has  arisen  out  of  it — render- 
ed wars  much  less  frequent,  and  confined  their  influence  to  a 
small  portion  in  the  centre  of  the  Continent.  7he  European  pow- 
ers have  formeda  species  of  general  law,  which  supersedes,  inmost 
instances,  an  appeal  to  the  sword,  by  rendering  such  an  appeal  fa- 
tal to  any  power  that  may  infringe  upon  the  code;  by  uniting  the 
forces  of  the  rest  inevitably  against  each  delinquent ;  by  agree- 
ing, that  any  project  of  violating  a  neighbour's  integrity  shall  he 
prevented  or  avenged,  not  according  to  the  resources  of  this 
neighbour,  but  according  to  the  full  resources  of  eve)  y  other  mem- 
ber of  the  European  community:  and  bv  constantly  watching 
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over  the  state  of  public  affairs,  even  in  profound  peace.  Such, 
at  least,  would  be  the  balancing  system,  carried  to  its  full  extent; 
and  such  is  the  state  of  refinement  towards  which  it  is  constantly 
tending.  The  division  of  labour,  too,  and  the  separation  of  the 
military  profession,  7>as  been  carried,  by  some  of  the  richer  nations, 
to  a  still  greater  extent  than  the  mere  embodying  of  standing 
armies.  Those  states,  which  are  the  most  injured  by  the  opera- 
tions of  war,  are  also  the  richest  in  superfluous  stock.  They  have 
contrived  a  species  of  pecuniary  commutation  of  war,  similar  to 
the  commutation  of  military  service,  which  paved  the  way  for 
the  introduction  of  standing  armies :  they  have  managed  to  turn 
off  the  battle  from  their  gates,  by  paying  less  wealthy  allies  for 
fighting  in  their  cause  at  a  safe  distance.  The  operations  of  war 
are  in  this  manner  rendered  very  harmless,  and  a  foundation  is 
laid  for  their  gradual  disuse.  A  few  useless  millions,  and  a  few 
still  more  useless  lives  are  sacrificed  ;  the  arts  of  peace  continue 
to  flourish,  sometimes  with  increased  prosperity;  and  the  policy 
of  preferring  to  purchase  defeat  at  a  distance,  rather  than  victory 
at  home — of  paying  allies  for  being  vanquished,  rather  than  gain 
the  most  splendid  triumphs  on  their  own  ground — has  been  am- 
ply rewarded  by  the  safety,  increased  resources,  and  real  addition 
of  power,  which  result  from  an  enjoyment  of  all  the  substantial 
blessings  of  peace,  with  the  only  real  advantages  of  necessary 
warfare. 

Such  are  the  general  outlines  of  the  modern  system,  founded 
upon  the  preservation  of  a  balance  of  power.  The  science  which 
professes  to  discuss  the  general  principles  of  this  system,  and  their 
particular  application  in  detail  to  the  actual  situation  of  the  Eu- 
ropean powers,  is,  of  consequence,  next  to  jurisprudence  and  po- 
lice, the  most  important  that  can  occupy  the  attention  of  the  states- 
man. It  has,  however,  been  alleged,  that  this  is  an  inquiry  re- 
ducible to  no  general  or  fixed  principles ;  that  it  does  not.  deserve 
the  name  of  science  ;  that  it  depends  on  the  caprices  of  a  few  in- 
dividuals, and  the  variations  in  their  views  or  measure-,  occa- 
sioned byaccidentai  occurrences.  Mr  Hume,  in  particular,  at  the 
very  time  when  lie  recommends  the  drawing  of  our  conclusions 
on  subjects  of  domestic  policy  as  fine  as  it  is  possible,  Rcld-^f  '  thai. 
in  these  affairs,  the  inferences  rest  on  the  concurrence  of  a  mul- 
titude of  causes,  not,  as  in  foreign  politics,  upon  accidents,  and 
chances,  and  the  caprices  of  a  few  persons* '  '  It  may,  however, 
be  observed,  that  the  very  same  general  arguments,  so  irresistibly 
stated  by  that  acute  and  profound  writer,  to  prove  thai  politics 
may  be  reduced  to  a  science,  f  apply  as  well  to  the  foreign  as  tc 

*  Political  Essay?.  \  Essay  III. 
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the  domestic  policy  of  a  state.     A  few  more  particular  remarks 
on  this  point  may  serve  to  set  it  in  a  light  sufficiently  striking. 

1.  Ali  the  governments  of  Europe  have  tended  uniformly,  and 
not  very  slowly,  towards  greater  freedom  and  mildness,  since  the 
rise  of  the  commercial  policy  of  modern  times,  and  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge  by  the  art  of  printing.  Instead  of  a  col- 
lection of  despots,  actuated,  in  all  their  plans  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal arrangement,  by  caprice  or  accident,  the  system  of  Euro- 
pean princes  is  now  an  assemblage  of  deputies  from  the  different 
nations,  which  have  intrusted  them  with  certain  powers  and  com- 
missions, for  the  public  good.  In  the  execution  of  their  trust, 
indeed,  they  are  not  directly  accountable  to  any  human  authority ; 
but,  even  in  the  states  where  no  constitutional  controul  is  appoint- 
ed to  the  power  of  the  crown,  the  indirect  influence  of  a  numer- 
ous and  enlightened  people  is  uniformly  strong  upon  the  councils 
of  the  monarch.  It  is  always  his  interest  to  rule  by  gentle  and 
agreeable  means,  and  to  further,  by  every  measure  in  his  power, 
the  prosperity  of  his  state.  This  interest,  though  for  a  while  it 
may  be  concealed  from  his  eyes,  or  overruled  by  opposite  passions, 
can  never  be  long  hidden  from  him  ;  but  must  always,  in  the 
long-run,  force  itself  upon  his  attention,  and  be,  for  the  most 
part,  the  guide  of  his  conduct.  The  government  of  the  most  de- 
spotic princes  offers  constant  examples  of  a  submission  to  that 
opinion,  which  can  scarcely  there  make  itself  heard  ;  and  not  a 
few  instances  of  obedience  to  the  voice,  which,  from  its  resistless 
power  over  divans  themselves,  has  been  emphatically  called  the 
voice  of  God.  A  check  is  thus  provided  for  the  violence  of  royal 
passions,  and  a  guide  or  regulator  for  the  movements  of  even  a 
despot's  caprice.  In  the  free  governments  of  modern  Europe, 
however,  the  influence  of  public  opinion  is  direct;  the  voice  of 
the  nation  is  acknowledged ;  and  the  will  of  the  people  is  in  ge- 
neral obeyed, — the  only  doubt  being  as  to  the  particular  line  of 
conduct  which  that  voice  and  will  direct. 

2.  As  almost  ali  princes  rule  by  the  advice  of  ministers,  and 
must  execute  their  decrees  by  the  assistance  of  a  great  number  of 
deputies  ;  the  connexion  of  those  men  with  the  people  at  large  ; 
their  responsibility  to  their  country ;  the  odium  and  personal  dan- 
ger which  attache*  to  a  failure  of  any  plan  executed  by  their  inter- 
vention, whether  suggested  by  their  councils  or  not,  must  quick- 
en their  perception  of  every  national  danger,  and  embolden  them 
to  withstand,  in  the  cabinet,  any  pernicious  measure  dictated  by 
the  ignorance  or  caprice  of  their  master.  Where  so  many  must 
thus,  in  some  degree,  concur  in  every  act  of  the  sovereign  power, 
and  so  many  are  responsible,  in  the  eyes  of  the  country,  for  every 
abuse  in  the  government,  it  is  manifest  that  the  chances  of  wil- 
ful misrule,  through  the  unprincipled  caprice,  or  rashness,  or  le- 
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vitv,  or  passions  of  a  single  monarch,  are  considerably  diminished ; 
and  that  the  true  interests  of  the  country,  in  its  relations  to  foreign 
states,  can  only  be  lost  sight  of  or  thwarted  during  casual  inter- 
vals, when  the  ministers  are  utterly  careless  of  popular  opinion, 
in  comparison  of  their  master's  will,  and  the  tyrant  is  so  shortsight- 
ed, and  so  corrupted  by  his  unfortunate  situation,  as  to  despise 
his  best  interests,  and  disregard  his  chief  danger.  The  actual  re- 
sponsibility of  every  minister  to  the  country,  even  in  governments 
the  most  unprincipled  and  despotic,  and  the  submission  of  the  so- 
vereign to  the  will  of  the  people,  however  debased,  is  proved  by  so 
many  striking  facts  of  common  notoriety,  that  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  state  them  in  illustration  of  the  foregoing  remarks.  '  The 
Soldan  of  Egypt'  (says  Mr  Hume  *)  '  or  the  Emperor  of  Rome, 
might  drive  his  harmless  subjects,  like  brute  beasts,  against  their 
sentiments  and  inclinations ;  but  he  must  at  least  have  led  his  Ma- 
melukes or  praetorian  bands,  like  men,  by  their  opinion. '  There 
is  evidently  somewhat  of  inconsistency  between  the  two  parts  of 
this  proposition.  For,  unless  those  Mamelukes  and  praetorian 
guards  were  so  numerous  as  to  command  the  whole  state,  and  so 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  commonwealth  as  to  participate  ia 
no  degree  in  their  feelings,  and  to  be  altogether  unconnected  with 
their  wrongs,  it  is  clear  that  in  the  Jong-run  they  must  have  been 
influenced  by  the  national  opinion.  At  any  rate,  although,  in  the 
domestic  concerns  of  Egypt  or  Rome,  the  interests  ol  the  two  or- 
ders might  be  frequently  opposed  to  each  other,  and  those  of  the 
people  be  neglected,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  external 
relations  of  the  state,  the  two  classes  formed  but  one  body,  and 
the  best  interests  of  the  whole  were  the  same.  The  caprice  of 
the  soldan,  or  emperor,  then,  could  never,  for  any  length  of  time, 
stifle  or  disobey  the  voice  of  those  bands  whom  he  had  to  guide 
by  their  good  will,  and  rule  by  their  opinion;  that  is,  by  partly 
yielding  to,  and  partly  directing  their  wishes. 

In  the  most  despotic  governments  of  the  East,  the  fury  of  a 
mob  frequently  obtains  a  change  of  ministers,  which  is  always  a 
change  of  measures.  The  vizier  who  commands  a  vanquished 
army,  who  advists  an  unprosperous  war,  or  concludes  a  disad- 
vantageous peace,  is  generally  bowstringed  at  the  first  murmurs 
of  the  mob,  and  his  body  thrown  to  appease  them.  This  is  a 
sacrifice  made  by  the  most  absolute  of  monarchs  to  the  will  of 
the  most  enslaved  people  in  the  world.  The  power  of  the  Grand 
Signior  which  lays  every  Mussulman  prostrate  at  his  feet,  does 
not  extend  to  the  enacting  of  any  law  which  might  add  to  the  taxes 
of  the  empire.  He  may  crush  the  proudest  of  his  bashaws,  and 
squeeze  from  the  richest  of  his  officers  every  particle  of  their  a;» 

*  Essay  IV,  on  the  Principles  of  Government. 
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cumulated  wealth  :  he  may  bowstring  thousands,  whom  ancient 
opinion  and  religious  prejudice  has  taught  to  believe  that  their 
lives  were  made  for  his  sport;  hut  lie  dares  not  issue  any  regular 
ordinance  for  a  single  general  impost:  or  the  same  people,  who, 
in  the  strange  contradictions  of  this  unnatural  state  of  society, 
liad  kissed  the  axe  that  was  lifted  against  their  lives,  would  now 
raise  their  united  voice  with  a  force  powerful  to  shake  the  inner- 
most recesses  of  the  seraglio. 

When  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  wished  to  invert  the  order  of 
succession  to  the  Imperial  throne,  from  an  unnatural  antipathy 
to  the  Tzarowitch,  whose  rights  had  formerly  been  in  some  de- 
gree acknowledged,  he  did  not  think  it  sufficient  to  issue  an  ex- 
press edict,  declaring  the  power  cf  the  Emperor  to  fix  upon  any 
successor  that  he  chose.  He  began,  by  accustoming  the  minds 
of  men  to  such  an  unsettled  and  arbitrary  mode  of  inheritance,  in 
mscs  of  private  property.  He  published  a  previous  ordinance, 
obliging  each  father  to  bequeath  his  whole  real  property  to  one 
of  his  children,  leaving  him  the  choice  of  his  heir.  This  singu- 
lar barbarian,  notwithstanding  the  many  vices  that  stained  his 
character,  and  the  constant  cruelties  in  which  his  reign  was 
spent,  had  the  merit  of  beginning  the  civilization  of  his  bound- 
less empire.  He  wished  to  raise  his  savage  and  enslaved  peo- 
ple to  the  rank  of  men;  and  the  ordinance  which  we  have 
mentioned,  is  an  instance  of  submission  to  their  will,  from  a 
real  or  supposed  necessity,  and  from  a  wish  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  their  opinions.  The  succeeding  Tzars  have  adopted 
a  regular  mode  of  receiving  the  opinions  of  the  most  respectable 
and  enlightened  part  of  their  subjects,  and  of  imposing  a  check- 
on  their  own  authority.  Upon  a  new  and  general  law  being 
drawn  up,  the ~ukase  containing  it  is  transmitted  to  each  of  the 
governments;  and  the  viccrovs  may  assemble  the  different  courts 
to  consider  it.  If  they  unanimously  disapprove,  they  may  pre- 
>cnt  a  representation}  against  it  to  the  senate.  The  law  is  recon- 
sidered, and  is  not  obligatory  on  the  realm,  until  another  ordi- 
nance  has  been  issued,  confirming  the  former.*  The  silly  passion 
for  legislation  which  distinguished  the  Emperor  Joseph  J  I.  pro- 
duced many  laws  disagreeable  to  the  people :  and  although  the 
whole  tenor  of  that  weak  monarch's  reign  demonstrates  how  little 
lie  was  disposed  to  reepgnize  the  rights  of  his  subjects,  yet  those 
obnoxious  regulations  were  generally  abrogated  almost  as  soon 
as  passed.  While  he  war-  dragooning  the  provinces  of  the  Ne- 
therlands into  n  surrender  of  their  most  sacred  privileges,  and 
purposely  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his  con- 
stituents'in  the  Imperial  diet,  he  could  not  obtain  the  acquire 
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cence  of  Austria  (where  his  power  is  absolute  by  law)  in  a  trifling 
and  absurd  regulation  prescribing  the  interment  of  dead  bodies  in 
lime-pits:  and  the  discontent  of  that  part  of  his  empire  obliged 
him  to  abandon  this  idle  measure.  * 

3.  It  must  be  evident  to  every  one,  that  the  only  reason  why 
the  theory  of  international  relations  has  been  supposed  incapable 
of  being  reduced  to  fixed  principles,  is,  the  apparently  small 
number  of  men  concerned  in  regulating  the  external  policy  of 
states.  Where  a  great  body  of  people  are  nearly  interested, 
and  take  a  part  in  each  measure  j  where  their  consent,  advice, 
or  acquiescence,  is  necessary  to  the  execution  of  every  plah,  it 
is  clear  that  there  is  always  a  much  smaller  chance  of  capricious 
and  irregular  operations  being  carried  through,  than  where  one 
or  two  individuals  only  are  concerned.  It  is  a  remark  of  Ma- 
chiavcl,  distinguished  by  his  usual  acuteness  and  profundity, 
that  although,  in  matters  of  general  discussion,  the  people  are 
often  mistaken,  yet,  in  matters  reduced  to  particulars,  they  are 
most  sensible  and  judicious  ;  that  the  prince  is  much  more  apt 
to  be  ungrateful,  both  through  avarice  and  suspicion,  than  the 
people ;  that  the  multitude  is  generally  both  wiser  and  more 
constant  than  the  prince ;  and  that  those  leagues  or  confedera- 
cies are  more  to  be  trusted  which  are  made  with  free  states, 
than  those  which  are  made  with  princes.  For  the  demonstra- 
tion of  these  important  and  curious  propositions,  both  by  rea- 
soning and  illustration,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  discourses 
of  the  Florentine  Secretary,  f  more  particularly  the  fifty-ninth 
chapter  of  the  first  book,  which  is  most  in  consonance  with  our 
present  reasonings,  and  contains  as  strict  a  demonstration  of  the 
principle,  as  any  that  we  meet  with  in  geometry,  making  al- 
lowance for  the  different  nature  of  the  evidence.  %  As  we  have 
shown  that  in  all  states,  whether  free  or  enslaved,  the  regulation 
of  public  affairs  is,  in  some  degree,  influenced  by  public  opi- 
nion, and  that  the  most  despotic  princes  are  not  tree  from  its 
influence,  either  directly,  or  through  their  subordinate  agents ; 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  principles  of  the  Italian  statesman 
are  applicable,  in  some  measure,  to  the  movements  of  all  inde- 
pendent communities  j  and  that  the  external  as  well  as  internal 
affairs  of  states  are  the  more  steady,  the  more  reducible  to  cer- 


*  Mirabeau,  Monarchie  Prufiienne,  torn.  iv.   p.  472.    410.  edit. 

f  Difcorfi  fopra  la  prima  deca  di  T.  Livio.  Lib.  1.  cap.  29.  47. 
58.  &  59. 

%  Cap.  lix.  Di  quali  confedemtiom  o  lega  altri  &i  puo  piu  fidare,  0 
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tain  law?,  the  greater  the  number  of  men  is,  to  whose  manage- 
ment those  affairs  are  entrusted,  and  the  more  extensive  the  circle 
is,  whose  opinion  or  will  affects  that  management. 

4-.  The  relative  interests  of  different  nations  are  affected  by 
various  circumstances,  either  unalterable,  or  only  slowly  alterable, 
in  their  relative  situation  and  domestic  state.  The  knowledge 
and  comparison  of  those  circumstances  forms  the  foundation  of 
the  science,  the  principles  of  which  we  are  now  considering  ;  and 
it  is  very  evident  that  this  knowledge  must  be  of  as  difficult  acqui- 
sition as  it  is  important  and  practically  useful.  For,  in  order  to 
have  a  clear  view  of  the  foreign  relations  of  any  power,  it  is  ne- 
cessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  circumstances,  not  only  of  that 
nation,  but  of  all  the  rest  which  compose  the  European  com- 
monwealth ;  to  learn  accurately  their  political  state;  to  investi- 
gate their  national  characters  and  habits  ;  to  consult  minutely 
their  statistical  situation  : — so  intimately  is  the  federal  power  (the 
puissance  federative  of  the  foreign  politicians)  blended  with  the 
internal  force,  and  the  relative  position  with  the  insulated  state 
of  any  country,  The  temporary  circumstances  of  the  different 
powers  deserve  also  to  be  considered  in  a  practical  point  of 
view  : — the  court  intrigues  ;  leading  characters  of  the  military  or 
political  departments ;  and  the  distinguished  men  in  the  literary 
world.  These  make  up,  in  the  great  book  of  politics,  what  may 
be  called  the  chapter  of  accidents ;  and  it  is  a  chapter  which 
perpetually  sets  all  the  inferences  and  calculations  of  the  other 
parts  at  defiance.  Except  this  last  head,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
every  other  branch  of  the  subject  is  general  and  reducible  to  fixed 
principles,  the  circumstances  which  we  have  enumerated  are  cf 
a  general  and  invariable  nature,  or  they  vary  slowly  and  regular- 
ly, or  according  to  certain  laws,  which  it  is  the  business  of  the 
political  philosopher  to  ascertain.  The  last  kind  of  circumstances 
which  we  mentioned,  are,  indeed,  more  irregular,  and  their  dis- 
turbing force  is  not  denied.  But,  in  considering  the  effects  of 
the  former,  we  must  by  out  of  view  those  deranging  causes,  as 
we  demonstrate  (in  Dynamics)  the  properties  of  the  mechanical 
powers,  without  taking  into  view  the  effects  of  friction,  or  the  re- 
sistance of  the  medium  in  which  the  powers  operate.  In  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view,  those  disturbing  causes  must  be  carefully 
.ed  ;  and  to  investigate  them,  is  the  business  of  the  law- 
c'v  r,  the  prince  himself,  his  ministers  of  state,  with  his  agents 
in  diplomatic  affairs:  in  a  word,  of  the  practical  politician  or 
statesman;  a  cliaiacter  of  distinguished  rank  in  every  country, 
filling  at  once  the  most  dignified  and  difficult  place  which  man 
can  occupy,  and  very  little  deserving  of  these  ill-tempered  in- 
vectives which  Dr  Smith  has  been  pleased  to  heap  upon  it,  in  a 
fit.  cf  peevishness,  not  unnatural  to  one  who  had  seen  how  very 
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seldom  this  great  and  important  character  has  been  adequately 
supported.  * 

That  such  disturbing  causes  do  exist  to  affect  the  foreign  re- 
lations of  every  state,  is  no  more  an  argument  against  the  science 
of  which  we  are  treating,  than  the  undoubted  existence  and  ef- 
fects of  causes  exactly  similar  in  the  domestic  policy  of  states  is  a 
reason  for  denying  (what  no  one  now  thinks  of  doubting)  that 
the  principles  of  government  are  reducible  to  a  general  and  cer- 
tain science.  The  degree  of  vigour  inherent  in  any  form  of  go- 
vernment— the  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  people — the  influence  of 
the  privileged  orders  upon  the  great  engine  of  the  state — all 
these  are  liable  to  be  affected  every  moment,  and  are  actually  af- 
fected by  the  characters  of  the  leaders  in  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  constitution.  Yet  no  one,  since  the  days  of  Aris- 
totle, has  denied,  that  the  doctrines  of  a  monarchical,  aristo- 
cratical,  and  democratical  government,  are  reducible  to  certain 
general  principles  ;  and  that  the  nature  of  government,  in  gene- 
ral, is  a  subject  of  scientific  inquiry. 

In  fact,  the  foreign  affairs  of  nations  are  much  less  apt  to  be 
influenced  by  accidental  events,  than  is  generally  imagined.  The 
death  of  a  civil  or  military  chief,  who  had  supported  the- great- 
ness of  a  state  by  the  vigour  and  wisdom  of  his  councils,  or  the 
glory  of  his  arms,  is  seldom,  if  ever,  a  cause  of  great  change  in 
the  relative  importance  of  that  country.  Great  men  rise  in  certain 
circumstances  ;  they  are  disciplined  in  particular  schools  ;  they 
train  up  successors  for  themselves;  they  are  called  forth  by  certain 
emergencies  in  public  affairs.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case 
in  great  systems,  either  civil  or  military — in  the  extensive  govern- 
ments, or  vast  regular  armies  of  modern  times,  ail  the  operations 
of  which  are  combined,  and  mutually  dependent  one  upon  an- 
other. As  these  can  only  be  carried  on  by  the  united  exertions  of 
many  persons  of  the  same  habits  and  cast  of  talents,  their  suc- 
cess must  always  depend  on  the  union  of  men  whose  abilities  and 
experience  in  their  arts  are  extensive.  If  the  general  or  the 
statesman  fall,  his  place  will  be  filled  by  some  of  those  whose 
talents  have  assisted  him  in  subordinate  branches  of  employment; 
and  the  constant  demand  for  merit  in  a  certain  department 
will  generally  excite  men  to  apply  their  attention  to  the  acquisi- 

*  Our  readers  will  be  amused  with  the  little  piece  of  ill  humour 
"which  this  truly  great  man  vents  upon  the  statesman  or  politician,  in 
the  passage  here  alluded  tn.  Ke  calls  him  •  an  insidious  end  crafty 
animal;  '  forgetting,  surely,  that  Ca?sar,  Cato,  Demosthenes,  Riche- 
lieu, and  many  others,  who  1  ave  made  the  world  tremble  at  their 
names,  or  revere  their  memory,  must  be  ranged  in  this  very  class--— 
Wealth  of  Nations,  Kook  iv.  chap.  2. 
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we  have  yet  to  call  our  reader;'  attention  to  some  of  the  pro 

tions  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  balance  of  power  is  c 
we  shall  arrange  them  so  as  to  exhibit  a  sketch  of  the  n  ;: 
the  work  before  us ;  though  in  a  more  general  way,  and  upon  a 
more  comprehensive  plan,  than  can  be  found  in  that  treatise  it- 
self, which  is  principally  deficient  La  fundamental  principles  and 
extensive  views.    We  have,  in  the  t  _  jiateraents,  ins 

the  more  at  large  on  the  possibility  oi  reducing  the  external  poli- 
cy of  nations  to  certain  general  principles;  because,  besides  the 

.:  negation  of  this  on  by  Mr  Hume  .s,  it 

has  been  very  much  the  custom  of  inferior  politicians,  and  i 

:ioi\  run  c  id,  more  particularly  in  Great  Britain,  to 

decry  Bcnlations  as  vain  and  illusive;  to  hold  them  up  as 

;:s  fit  only  for  the  pedantic  statist  of  Germany  and  Holland; 
and  to  describe  them  as  points  that  should  be  settled  by  the  fini- 
cal,  and  too  often  contemptible  c  oerally  the 

representatives  of  the  greatest  nations,  and  who  have  brought  a 
sort  of  ridicule  upon  the  very  name  of  diplomacy.  Tne  gi 
subject  that  can  occupy  the  human*  mind  {intimately  connected 
indeed  with  our  present  inquiry,  though  not  altogether  of  the 
same  kind  with  it),  the  let*  of  S.:::  u,  has  been  exposed  to  a 
similar  contempt.  Montesquieu  himself,  lawyer  and  historian  as 
he  was,  has,  with  bis  usual  passion  for  an  epigram,  grossly  mis- 
represented a  subject  as  important  and  refined  as  any  in  his  own 
department  of  municipal  jurisprudence.  He  seriously  explains 
*  the  foundation  of  international  law, '  by  telling  us,  *  that  the 
system  is  a  set  of  obvious  corollaries  to  a  maxim  in  ethics 
— that,  in  war,  nations  should  do  as  little  injury,  and  in  peace 
as  much  good  to  each  other,  as  is  consistent  with  their  indivi- 
dual safety. '  Without  asking  whether  it  is  possible  that  the 
author  of  this  witticism  should  ever  have  heard  of  the  insults  of 
dags,  the  precedence  of  states,  na;  the  whole  admitted  causes  of 
justifiable  war,  and  ac.  hat  all  the  parts  of  the  system 

may  be  strained,  so  as  to  eome  under  the  general  proposition; 
vol.  i.  NO.  _.  A  a 

with  the  particular  works  of  Segtu  -ad  Fa- net.  But  we  must  observe. 
that  the  Notes  of  Segnr  (the  only  new  pirt  of  the  publication)  are. 
from  h  to  end,  a  statement  of  the  principles  above  refuted,  viz. 

that  in  this  branch  ot  polidcs,  all  must  be  ascribed  to  the  particular 
characters  and  fortunes  oi'  individuals.  In  fully  examining  this,  we 
have  therefore  completely  examined  the  k  i  ng  doctrines  of  this  wort. 
It  may  be  proper  to  add,  tiia:  the  w  .  which  Segal's  edition  is 
now  before  us,  has  excited  more  attention  on  the  Continent  man  any 
political  publication  of  the  present  dayj  and  that  it  is  studied  by  all 
statesmen,  as  a  manual  ci  or,?  very  important  branch  of  their 
science. 
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we  may  be  allowed  to  remaik,  with  great  deference  to  so  high  a 
name,  that  such  observations  are  extremely  useless  and  unsatis- 
factory; that  we  learn  from  this  remark  nothing  which  can  give 
the  slightest  hint  of  the  nature  of  public  law ;  that  it  is  as  in- 
structive as  if  one  ignorant  of  mathematics  were  to  say,  '  the 
whole  of  this  troublesome  science  consists  of  obvious  corollaries 
from  a  very  easy  axiom — whatever  is,  is. '  In  this  manner  might 
all  science  be  simplified  ;  and  learners,  who  knew  what  '  corol- 
lary' was,  might  be  charmed  to  hear  that  they  had  but  one  pro- 
position to  learn  and  remember,  and  that  all  the  rest  was  f  corol- 
lary '  from  it. 

We  trust  that  the  remarks  already  stated  will  suffice  to  evince, 
how  mistaken  are  all  such  views  of  foreign  policy  or  international 
law;  that  those  sciences  will  appear  strictly  reducible  to  certain 
general  principles,  and  leading  to  important  applications ;  that 
those  subjects  will  be  found  highly  refined  and  delicate,  and  as 
fiilly  deserving  of  minute  investigation  as  any  within  the  range 
of  the  human  intellect.  As  we  proceed,  further  illustrations  of 
these  remarks  will  occur  to  set  their  truth  in  a  still  stronger  point 
of  view. 

1 .  Treaties  or  public  pactions  are  the  solemn  and  authentic  ex- 
pressions of  certain  agreements,  which  the  governments  of  friend- 
ly or  neutral  powers  have  entered  into  for  their  mutual  advan- 
tage. In  so  far  as  refers  to  our  present  subject,  they  are  chiefly 
of  three  kinds,  amicable y  defensive,  offensive  and  defensive.  The 
first  are  simple  cessations  of  hostilities;  the  next  are  agreement* 
of  mutual  assistance  in  case  of  attack  from  a  third  power ;  and 
the  last  are  more  strict  unions  of  interest,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  certain  objects  mutually  beneficial.  The  second  are 
seldom  pure  and  unmingled.  Many  treaties  bear  the  name  of 
defensive,  which,  by  secret  articles,  or  more  commonly  by  mu- 
tual understanding,  and  not  unfrequently  by  the  express  tenor 
of  the  stipulations,  are  strictly  of  the  latter  kind  ;  and,  in  gene- 
ral, a  paction  bona  fide  defensive  has  a  tendency  to  bring  about 
one  of  the  more  intimate  and  effectual  kind. 

The  monopolizing  and  jealous  spirit  of  mercantile  policy,  in 
modern  times,  has  added,  to  the  kinds  of  treaties  just  now  men- 
tioned, a  fourth,  known  by  the  name  of  commercial  ,■  of  which 
the  object  is,  to  settle  a  certain  rate  of  trade  between  the  high 
contracting  parties;  or  (what  comes  to  the  same  thing)  to  grant 
each  other  certain  privileges  of  buying  and  selling,  refused  to 
other  states.  These  treaties  are  in  every  case  absurd  ;  they  are 
meant  to  restrain  that  which  ought  in  its  nature  to  be  fixe,  and 
to  be  regulated  only  by  the  unrestricted  operations  of  private 
traders:  they  relate  to  subjects  in  which  no  government  ought 
ever  to  concern  itself;  they  arc  only  tolerable,  when  their  object 
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is  the  abolition  of  restrictions  formerly  imposed  by  foolish  rulers, 
or  gradually  arising  from  the  prejudices  of  the  people. 

All  treaties  have  been  exposed  to  the  invectives  and  sarcasms 
of  those  who  do  not  duly  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  institution. 
They  are  bits  of  parchment,  and  may  be  torn  ;  they  are  made 
by  men  of  peace  in  their  closets,  and  may  be  violated  by  soldiers 
in  the  field;  they  are  deeds,  by  which  states  affect  to  bind  them- 
selves, while  no  court  of  public  law  exists,  in  which  the  party 
failing  may  be  compelled  to  perform  his  part;  th*  y  are  intended 
to  check  the  ambition  of  princes  or  commonwealths,  but  they 
are  to  be  observed  by  those  who  feel  the  checks,  and  may  in  a 
moment  throw  them  off.  *  Give  me, '  said  Prince  Eugene,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  these  reasons — *  Give  me, '  said  the  Gencial, 
when  he  saw  diat  his  allies  were  slow  to  fulfil  conventions  made 
against  their  obvious  interests,  and  refusing  to  gratify  his  ambi- 
tion, against  their  own  safely  and  beyond  their  means — '  Give 
'  me  a  battalion  of  soldiers;  they  will  do  more  than  a  thousand 
4  treaties. '  If  all  states  were  rukd  by  general  officers,  this  senti- 
ment would  indeed  be  accurately  true.  In  that  case,  a  corporal 
would  be  a  much  more  important  personage  than  a  publicist  or 
an  ambassador ;  but  he  would  also  be  more  interesting  than  a 
municipal  judi,re  or  jurisconsult ;  for  all  municipal  law,  as  well  as 
all  public  law,  would  yield  to  the  truncheon  and  the  bayonet. 
The  same  sentiment  would  hold  good,  also,  of  all  such  treaties  as 
those  entered  into  about  the  time  of  Eugene,  and  those  to  which 
he  evidently  alludes — treaties  evidently  disadvantageous  to  one  of 
the  contracting  parties,  and  wholly  beneficial  to  the  others.  But 
it  happens  that,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  generals  receive 
their  commission  to  act,  and  their  orders  to  desist,  from  men 
strongly  interested  in  the  preservation  of  pacific  relations ;  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  faith  ;  in  the  existence  of  a  public 
code,  to  which  all  parties  may  at  all  times  appeal. 

If,  by  such  declamatory  arguments,  it  is  meant  to  demonstrate, 
that  treaties  will  not  of  themselves  be  sufficient  to  maintain  peace 
or  alliances — to  preserve  the  independence  of  states — to  insure 
success  in  war — we  must  admit  the  pos-ition  ;  for  we  certainly 
never  imagined  that  an  ambassador's  seal  and  subscription  com- 
municated to  the  skin  of  a  dead  sheep  the  faculty  of  tranquilliz- 
ing or  rousing  the  public  mind,  levying  armies,  gaining  battles, 
and  taking  towns.  We  would  trust  more  to  its  powers  in  the 
hands  of  a  d rummer,  than  of  a  statesman,  to  produce  those  ef- 
fects. But  that  such  solemn  conventions  as  lead  to  treaties,  and 
such  discussions  as  attend  them  in  the  nations  contracting,  such 
ratifications  as  finish  them,  such  ideas  of  pledge  and  form  as  they 
are  uniformly  supposed  to  convey — that  all  those  circumstance* 

A  a  2 
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have  a  most  powerful  influence,  we  cannot  conceive  questionable 
by  any  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  man,  or  the  nature 
of  the  human  mind.  Independent  of  the  spirit,  indeed,  with 
which  those  conventions  were  made,  the  mere  paction  is  but  a 
bit  of  parchment.  Independent  of  the  spirit  which  extorted  the 
Magna  Charta  and  Habeas  Corpus,  those  records  of  the  free- 
dom and  spirit  of  our  ancestors,  would  be  most  unavailing  to  the 
liberties  of  the  present  generation.  Both  the  one  and  the  other 
are  conventional  signs — legal  modes  of  expressing  a  bargain — ■ 
certain  solemn  acts,  the  performance  of  which  intimates  to  the 
world  that  certain  intentions  were  perfected  in  the  minds  of  the 
parties  at  the  time — certain  deeds,  leaving  a  record  which  may 
refresh  the  memory  of  the  parties,  and  to  which  the  party  ful- 
filling may  appeal.  Neither  the  treaties  of  Westphalia  (now, 
unhappily,  a  matter  of  history),  nor  the  Magna  Charta,  can  be 
enforced  directly  by  the  mandate  of  any  human  Court,  superior 
to  both  parties.  If  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  them 
were  materially  altered,  they  would  both  become  obsolete;  as, 
indeed,  the  former  has  already  become.  While  no  material 
change  takes  place,  they  stand  on  record  before  the  whole  world, 
to  animate  the  parties  contracting — to  check  them  in  their  con- 
duct on  their  honour  and  good  faith — to  show  the  surrounding 
nations  what  compacts  have  been  made — and  to  hold  up  to  exe- 
cration those  that  break  them. 

The  foundation  of  the  stability  of  every  treaty  is,  the  mutual 
advantage  of  the  parties.  It  is  a  just  remark  of  the  Florentine 
Secretary,  that,  even  after  the  most  unequal  contest,  no  peace 
between  nations  can  ever  be  solid,  by  which  one  nation  gains 
much  more  than  the  other.  If  the  one  gains  much  real  good, 
and  the  other  only  obtains  safety  from  total  ruin,  the  peace  will 
be  broken,  either  by  the  former,  as  soon  as  her  power  is  recruit- 
ed enough  to  complete  the  work  of  conquest,  or  by  the  latter,  as 
soon  as  she  has  breathed  a  little,  and  can  hope  to  regain  her  lost 
ground.  All  such  foolish  treaties  are  rather  conventions  of  truce 
than  of  peace.  They  were  one  great  means  of  conquest  used  by 
the  Romans :  they  are  rendered  less  frequent  in  modern  times, 
by  the  principles  of  the  balancing  system. 

The  observation  of  Machiavel  may  be  extended  to  alliances  in 
general  between  nations.  The  leagues,  particularly  those  of  a 
nature  both  offensive  and  defensive,  have  generally  owed  their  in- 
stability to  a  necessary  disunion  of  parties,  arising  from  each  pos- 
sessing views  radically  incompatible  with  those  of  the  others  ; 
views,  properly  speaking,  secondary  to  the  main  object  of  the 
convention,  but  more  interesting  and  more  binding  to  the  indi- 
vidual party,  than  any  views  of  the  common  cause. 
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The  remarks  made  above,  apply  to  those  subsidiary  obligations 
entered  into  by  nations  not  strictly  concerned  in  the  stipulations, 
in  which  the  acceding  powers  guarantee  the  treaty  or  bargain  to 
support  the  party  implementing  against  all  infractions  by  the  other. 
These  are  generally  modified  by  the  disposition  of  all  parties  at  the 
time  of  the  requisition  to  fulfil  being  made  t©  the  parties  guaran- 
tees. They  are  the  refinement  of  the  modern  system  of  inter- 
ference. 

2.  The  circumstances  in  the  relative  situation  of  the  European 
powers — their  proximity,  their  constant  intercourse,  their  rival- 
ry, and  the  uniform  desire  that  all  princes  have  to  extend  their 
dominions,  render  it  absolutely  necessary  that  no  one  power 
should  view  with  indifference  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  rest, 
more  particularly  those  affairs  which  have  a  reference  to  the  in- 
crease or  consolidation  of  national  resources. 

For  the  purpose  of  acquiring  such  information,  the  institution 
of  ambassadors  has  been  adopted,  or  of  privileged  spies,  as  they 
have  been  called  by  witty  menjfcwith  much  the  same  propriety  of 
speech  as  would  mark  the  personage  who  should  be  pleased  to  call 
Generals  master-butchers,  or  Judges  hangmen.  From  the  insti- 
tution of  ambassadors,  an  essential  and  peculiar  part  of  the  mo- 
dern system,  have  resulted  the  important  consequences— a  con- 
stant intercourse  between  the  two  governments ;  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  detecting  and  preventing  hostile  measures  or  artifi- 
ces ;  and  still  more  frequent  occasions  of  avoiding  ruptures  by 
timely  complaint,  and  explanation  or  redress.  The  natural  ef- 
fects of  the  system  to  which  this  matter  has  been  reduced,  are 
certainly  the  prevention  of  wars,  and  the  systematizing  of  the 
grand  art  of  pacification. 

The  relative  influence  of  the  national  changes  that  happen  in 
one  part  of  Europe,  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  other  parts, 
might  be  illustrated  by  a  variety  of  facts  from  modern  history. 
That  influence  seems  to  be  founded  on  natural  circumstances, 
and  wholly  independent  of  all  theory  or  system.  Thus,  to  take 
an  obvious  instance — As  soon  as  the  grand  improvement  of  stand- 
ing armies  had  been  introduced  into  Europe,  it  was  extended,  in 
France,  by  the  ambition  of  the  King  to  the  keeping  of  large 
forces  always  in  pay;  and  this  example  was  followed  by  the  neigh- 
bouring states,  not  as  a  useful  invention  of  policy,  for  securing 
the  prince's  power,  but  as  a  measure  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
nations  exposed  to  the  new  power  with  which  this  change  armed 
the  French  King.  A  circumstance  not  so  obvious,  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  formation  of  mo.t  of  the  European  states,  presents  an 
illustration,  equally  striking,  of  the  principle  which  we  have  stal- 
ed.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  consolidation  of  the  smaller 
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dynasties  into  which  the  different  empires  were  once  divided, 
took  place,  in  all,  about  the  same  period.  The  united  empire 
of  the  Franks  under  Charlemagne  was  too  formidable  a  neigh- 
bour to  the  heterogeneous  masses  of  divided  power  which  were 
then  presented  on  all  sides— by  Britain,  Spain,  Italy,  and  the 
Northern  kingdoms.  Accordingly,  we  find,  that  in  the  space  of 
little  more  than  half  a  century,  all  the  great  unions  took  place,  of 
which  the  present  nations  of  Europe  are  composed.  The  empire 
of  Charlemagne  was  completed  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  century; 
ihe  Saxon  Heptarchy  was  united  under  Egbert,  first  King  of 
England,  in  827 ;  the  Picts  and  Scots,  by  Kenneth  II.  first  King 
of  Scotland,  in  838  ;  the  Norwegian  petty  lordships  into  one 
kingdom,  by  Harold  Ilarfa^er,  in  875;  and  the  crowns  of  Cas-r 
tile  and  Leon,  under  one  King  of  Spain,  nearly  about  the  same 
period.  The  more  contiguous  of  those  states  were  consolidated 
at  the  very  same  time ;  the  rest  within  a  few  years  afterwards. 

The  right  of  national  interference  (a  late  refinement  of  this 
right  of  proportional  improvement)  has,  like  all  other  vaiuabie 
and  sacred  principles,  been  called  in  question.  It  has  been  denied, 
that  the  total  overthrow  of  all  regular  government  in  the  greatest 
nation  of  Europe;  the  abolition  of  every  salutary  restraint  upon 
the  operations  of  the  multitude ;  the  erection  of  a  standard  to 
which  everything  rebellious  and  unprincipled  might  repair;  the 
open  avowal  of  anarchy,  atheism  and  oppression,  asapnbiic  creed: 
— it  has  been  denied,  that  the  existence  of  this  grand  nuisance 
gave  the  vicinage  (to  use  Mr  Burke's  apposite  illustration)  a  right 
to  interfere.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  national  changes, 
except  the  introduction  of  the  pestilence,  could  give  a  better  right 
to  the  neighbourhood  to  reject  all  intercourse  with  so  infected  a 
mass  as  France  then  was.  And,  if  such  defensive  measures  were 
absolutely  necessary,  it  is  evident,  that  the  slightest  aggression  on 
the  part  of  this  neighbour  justified  that  open  war.  which  was  so 
loudly  prescribed  by  ihe  slightest  chance  of  its  leading  to  a  restor- 
ation of  order.  The  immense  acquisition  of  power  which  the 
French  government  acquired  by  the  revolution;  the  general  levy 
and  arming  that  immediately  took  place—  would  have  justified  ail 
neighbours  in  extending  their  resources  upon  the  common  prin- 
ciples of  the  modern  system.  Now,  if  tins  increase  of  French 
power  had  taken  place  on  the  Spanish,  instead  of"  the  North  side 
of  the  Pyrennees;  if  it  had  been,  not  a  sudden  augmentation  of 
internal  resources,  but  an  increase  of  territory  and  power  by  con- 
quest— no  one  doubts  the  propriety  of  an  immediate  interference; 
nay,  if  this  increase  had  only  been  in  contemplation,  no  one 
would  hesitate  to  consider  the  formation  of  the  plan  as  sufficient 
cause  for  war: — So  thought  our  forefathers  at  least,  when  they 
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attacked  Lewis  XIV.  a  hundred  years  ago.  But  what  difference 
is  there,  as  to  foreign  states,  whether  such  an  augmentation  of 
power  takes  place  at  the  expense  of  the  Spanish,  the  Bourbons, 
or  at  the  cost  of  the  other  branch  of  that  illustrious  house  ?  whe- 
ther this  sudden  change  in  the  aspect  of  one  powerful  rival  neigh- 
bour is  the  consequence  of  her  foreign  conquests,  or  of  her  rapid 
internal  changes  ?  whether  the  addition  is  drawn  from  the  pill  ag- 
ed provinces  of  Spain,  or  the  overthrow  of  all  the  peaceful  institu- 
tions, and  the  plunder  of  all  the  wealthy  orders  at  home  ?  When 
such  a  sudden  and  prodigious  increase  of  resources  takes  place  in 
one  country,  as  can  only  be  matched  by  a  similar  revolution  de- 
veloping equal  powers  in  the  neighbouring  nations,  those  neigh- 
bours are  exactly  in  this  dilemma; — either  they  must  wade  through 
all  manner  of  turbulence  and  danger,  to  the  sudden  possession  of 
resources  sufficient  to  balance  this  new  power ;  or  the  y  must  sub- 
mit to  this  new  power.  One  mode  of  escape  onh  remains  from 
alternatives  equally  cruel:  they  may  unite  against  this  common 
nuisance — they  may  interfere  and  abate  it.  If  France  had  con- 
quered the  kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Castile,  who  doubts  that  Bri- 
tain and  Austria  might  have  attacked  her.  though  neither  of  them 
were  friends  of  Spain  ?  But  this  was  not  absolutely  necessary  ; 
for,  first,  they  might  have  perhaps  saved  themselves  by  defensive 
alliance,  and  the  peaceable  improvement  of  their  internal  resour- 
ces; or,  secondly,  they  might  certainly  have  acquired  in  Holland, 
or  Denmark,  or  Spain  itself,  an  extent  of  territory  equal  to  that 
o-nined  by  France.  But  the  former  measure  would  have  been 
dangerous  ;  the  latter  both  dangerous  nnd  unjust.  In  like  man- 
ner, Britain  and  Austria  might  have  met  the  crisis  of  their  af- 
fairs, arising  from  the  new  and  sudden  acquisition  of  resources 
which  France  made  at  the  revolution.  First,  they  might  have 
united  defensively  as  ancient  allies,  anel  worked  all  the  while  to 
improve  their  internal  resources  ;  or,  secondly,  they  might  have 
revolutionized,  and  followed  the  French  example.  The  first, 
however,  of  those  plans  would  have  been  dangerous;  the  latter, 
both  dangerous  and  unprincipled.  One  alternative  remained; — 
a  union  against  the  unheard-of  nuisance. 

We  hesitate  not,  then,  to  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  applicable 
to  this  extreme  case,  that,  whenever  a  sudden  and  great  change 
takes  place  in  the  internal  structure  of  a  state,  dangerous  in  a  high 
degree  to  all  neighbours,  they  have  aright  to  attempt,  by  hostile 
interference,  the  restoration  of  an  order  of  things,  safe  to  them- 
selves; or,  at  least,  to  counterbalance,  b\  active  aggression,  the 
new  force  suddenly  acquired.  If  a  highwayman  pulls  out  a  pistol 
from  his  bosom,  shall  we  v. ait  till  he  loads  and  present^  it,  be- 
fore we  kill  or  disarm  him  ?    shall  we  not  attack  him  with  like 
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arms,  iF  he  displays  such  weapons,  whether  he  takes  them  from 
his  own  stores,  or  seizes  them  from  some  other  person  in  our 
sight !  *  We  do  not  attack  a  neighbouring  nation  for  plundering 
or  conquering  a  third  power,  because  we  wish  to  avenge  or  re- 
dress the  injury  j  but  because  we  shall  be  ourselves  affected  by  its 
consequences.  Shall  we  be  less  injured  by  the  same  consequences, 
because  the  dangerous  power  of  doing  us  mischief  is  developed 
from  its  recesses  within,  and  not  forcibly  snatched  from  without  ? 
That  such  a  principle  as  we  have  now  been  considering,  is  lia- 
ble to  limitations,  we  do  not  deny  :  it  is  indeed  only  applicable  to 
extreme  cases.  No  one  would  think  of  asserting  the  right  of  in- 
terference to  be  applicable  in  the  case  of  gradual  improvement, 
however  great,  in  any  nation  ;  nor  in  the  case  of  that  more  sud- 
den amelioration  which  national  resources  may  receive  from  the 
operation  of  a  salutary  reform — or  a  useful  law — or  a  beneficial 
change  of  rulers.  We  only  think  the  right  competent  in  cases 
of  sudden  and  great  aggrandizement,  such  as  that  of  France  in 
1790  ;  and  then,  we  maintain,  that,  if  it  endangers  the  safety  of 
the  neighbouring  powers,  no  manner  of  importance  should  be  at- 
tached to  the  nature  of  those  circumstances  from  whence  the  dan- 
ger has  originated.  Indeed  we  suspect  that  the  essential,  though 
not  always  avowed  principles  of  modern  policy,  would  bear  us 
out  in  a  wider  interpretation  of  the  proposition.  We  conceive, 
that  many  of  the  alliances  of  states,  formed  with  a  view  to  check 
the  growing  power  of  a  common  rival,  and  always  ending  in  of- 
fensive measures,  have  been  formed  without  any  pretext  of  vio- 
lence having  actually  been  committed  by  the  dreaded  power,  or 
being  apprehended  from  that  quarter;  and  without  any  consider- 
ation whatever  of  the  source  from  whence  this  dangerous  strength 
has  been  derived,  whether  from  external  accjuisitions  (the  most 
common  case)  or  from  the  sudden  development  of  internal  re- 
sources, or  from  the  gradual  increase  of  national  strength,  while 
neighbouringstatesweremore  slowly  increasing  or  were losingforce. 
This  increase  it  is — this  comparative  strength,  which  excites  the 
salutary  jealousy  of  modern  councils  towards  neighbouring  powers. 
The  pretexts,  indeed,  for  war  have  been  various;  but  the  cause 
of  such  wars  has  generally  been  the  same:  the  pretext  has  been 
-idopted  in  conformity  to  ancient  usage  or  prejudices,  or  to  hu- 
mour the  feelings  of  the  multitude,  and  cause  them  to  take  part, 
by  working  on  their  passions  much  more  powerfully  than  if  the 
real  cause  were  stated.     The  great  maxim  has  generally  been, 


*  The  doeVine  of  the  halance  of  power  is  deduced,  hy  Vattell,  from 
frnjlar  grounds.     Vide  Droit  des  Gens,  Liv,  iii.  ch.  3.  §  44.  et  fcqq. 
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1  Obsta principiis' — *  Venienti occwrvite morpo.'  We  recommend 
it  as  a  general  watchword  to  all  nations  placed  in  the  European 
community — to  those  more  especially,  who  are  neighbours  of 
Prussia  and  France  ;  above  all,  we  recommend  it  to  the  greater 
powers  of  Europe,  the  natural  guardians  of  the  great  common- 
wealth ;  and  to  our  country  in  particular,  whose  preeminent 
rank  among  them,  gives  her  a  title  to  interfere  for  others,  as  well 
as  for  her  own  immediate  safety.  To  her  we  would  address  a 
language  not  unknown  to  her  children  in  former  times — the  lan- 
guage of  the  balancing  system. 

e   Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento  ; 

Ha?  tibi  erunt  artes  ;  pacisque  imponcre  morem, 

Parcere  subjectis,  et  debellare  superbos.  ' 

Virgil.  JEn. 

3.  It  has  been  urged  as  a  glaring  inconsistency  in  a  system 
which  has  for  its  professed  object  the  preservation  of  peace,  that, 
according  to  its  principles  and  technical  language,  certain  nations 
are  denominated  natural  enemies^  and  others  natural  allies.  A  lit- 
tle attention  to  the  meaning  of  this  proposition,  will  at  once  de- 
monstrate the  futility  of  the  allegation,  and  lead  us  to  one  of  the 
most  general  and  fundamental  doctrines  of  modern  international 
policy.  It  is  not  meant  by  this  phraseology  to  assert,  that  some 
nations  ought  always  to  view  each  other  with  suspicion  and  en- 
mity. The  intention  of  such  a  form  of  expression  is  merely  to 
state  a  very  general,  and,  unfortunately,  an  unquestionable  fact  in 
the  history  of  the  human  species — that  nations  placed  in  certain 
circumstances  are  uniformly  found  to  entertain  towards  each  other 
sentiments  of  rivalry  and  animosity.  The  balancing  system  pre- 
scribes the  means  of  disarming  this  bad  principle  in  our  nature  of 
its  destructive  tendency,  by  teaching  us  to  consider  other  nations 
as  our  natural  friends,  and  by  making  the  members  of  each  class 
unite,  so  as  to  act  systematically,  with  a  view  to  the  preservation 
of  national  peace.'  A  few  obvious  considerations  will  show  what 
those  principles  are,  and  will  lead  us,  by  an  easy  transition,  to 
the  particular  subject  of  the  work  now  before  us. 

The  circumstances  which  are  uniformly  found  to  constitute  na- 
tural enmity  between  nations  are  threefold;  proximity  of  situation, 
similarity  of  pursuits,  and  near  equality  of  power.  From  the  op- 
posite causes  arise  the  natural  indifference  or  relative  neutrality  ol 
states;  a  reasonable  distance,  diversity  of  objects,  and  considerable 
inequality  of  resources  ;  while  natural  alliance  results  from  the 
common  enmity  produced  by  a  concurrence  of  the  three  causes 
first  mentioned,  in  the  relations  of  two  or  more  powers  towards 
klie  same  third  power. 

But  it  may  often  happen  that  r.  state  is  involved  in  hostile  re- 
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lations  with  another  of  which  it  is  not  the  natural  enemy,  cither 
from  being  the  accidental  ally  of  a  third  power,  primarily  the 
enemy  of  this  second ;  or  from  being  natural  ally  to  this  third 
power,  in  consequence  of  their  common  relations  of  enmity  to- 
wards some  fourth  or  fifth  power.  Hence  indeed  arises  the  in- 
tricacy, if  it  has  any,  of  the  balancing  system  ;  and  hence  the 
multiplied  relations  of  every  one  power  with  all  the  rest,  so  as 
to  permit  no  one  to  remain  for  a  moment  an  indifferent  spec- 
tator of  what  is  passing-  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  Eu- 
ropean common  wealth.  A  few  examples  will  illustrate  the  fore- 
going proposition.  These  illustrations  contain  the  theory  of 
what  is  called  in  practice  the  European  balance.  The  work  be- 
fore us  consists,  almost  entirely,  of  a  treatise  drawn  up  by  the 
Sieur  Fivier,  a  confidential  servant  of  Louis  XV.  and  Louis 
XVI.  upon  the  actual  relations  of  the  different  powers  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  unfortunate  reign.  The  principles 
upon  which  ill  such  treatises  proceed,  we  purpose  at  present 
briefly  to  sketch.  The  utility  and  application  of  such  specula- 
tions may,  like  their  object,  be  temporary  and  local ;  the  prin- 
ciples are  of  all  times  and  places —  they  are  regular,  fixed,  and 
general. 

In  conformity  to  the  proposition  above  enunciated,  France  is 
said  to  be  the  natural  enemy  cl'  Great  Britain.  These  states,  se- 
parated by  a  i  arrow  channel,  are  of  sufficient  relative  strength 
to  be  mutually  formidable;  the  one,  by  the  extent  and  com- 
pactness of  her  territory,  and  by  her  large  and  useful  popula- 
tion ;  the  other,  by  her  immense  wealth,  the  defence  afforded  by 
her  insular  situation,  and  the  myriads  of  her  fleets  which  cover 
the  ocean.  They  are  both  engaged  in  similar  pursuits  ;  because 
the  circumstances  of  their  situation  are  similar.  The  island,  how- 
ever, is  more  adapted  to  commercial  occupations,  by  the  genius 
of  her  inhabitants,  the  nature  of  her  produce,  and  the  extent  of 
her  sea  coast;  from  whence  has  resulted  a  habit  of  application  to 
manufactures,  navigation  and  trade,  and, in  consequence,  superior 
skill  in  the  arts  and  greater  extent  of  trading  capital.  The  other 
country,  eminent  also  in  those  points  of  view,  is,  however,  so 
far  inferior  to  the  island,  that  her  attention  has,  for  above  a  cen- 
tury, been  constantly  directed  to  emulate  so  valuable  a  superio- 
rity ;  while  Britain  finding  herself  deficient  in  direct  power  to 
sway  the  continental  states  of  Europe,  otherwise  than  by  intrigue 
and  gold,  has  returned  France  the  compliment  of  attempting  to 
beat,  <-n  her  own  clement,  the  natural  mistress  of  the  European 
continent.  Fropi  this  reciprocal  inferiority,  and  consequent  emu- 
lation, has  arisen  that  spirit  of  rivalry,  which  will,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  permanently  alienate  from  each  other,  the  two  nations 
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most  formed  to  love  and  esteem  each  other ;  best  adapted  to  en- 
tertain close  and  profitable  relations  of  commerce  ;  and  formed, 
by  their  union,  to  secure  the  lasting  peace,  and  sway  uncontroll- 
ed the  sceptre  of  the  civilized  world.  Unhappily  the  natural  pas- 
sions of  the  people,  and  the  ambition  of  their  rulers,  have  taught 
both  to  '  bear  no  brother  near  the  throne ; '  to  sum'  r  no  equal  in 
trade,  in  arts,  or  in  learning  $  and  to  divide,  by  their  irrecon- 
cilcable  enmity,  the  other  powers  in  the  system,  of  which  that 
enmity  has  become  the  corner  stone. 

Holland,  from  her  proximity  to  Britain,  her  extensive  com- 
merce, and  her  splendid  resources  of  national  wealth,  would  hare 
been  our  natural  enemy,  had  L' ranee  been  cut  of  the  question. 
But  as  Holland  lay  still  nearer  to  that  ambitious  power,  with 
whose  pursuits  she  interfered  at  least  as  much,  besides  thejcaloi-vy 
of  her  democratic  government  and  Calvinistic  religion,  it  be- 
came her  interest  to  league  with  the  enemies  of  her  formidable 
neighbour.  Accordingly,  in  all  the  wars  of  the  two  last  cen- 
turies, Holland  has  been  found  on  the  side  of  England,  with  only 
two  exceptions  : — the  impolitic  contest  of  Charles  II.  when  he 
was  in  the  pay 'of  France,  and  the  jealous  enmity  of  Holland  in 
the  end  of  the  American  war,  as  anomalous  in  Dutch  politics,  as 
the  war  of  Charles  had  been  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain. 
After  the  peace  of  1782,  the  breach  was  kept  open,  chiefly  by 
the  successes  of  the  Republican  power,  until  the  year  1787  ; 
when,  by  one  of  the  most  skilful  and  successful  interferences  in 
continental  affairs,  which  the  balancing  system  has  ever  accom- 
plished, the  StadthoJder's  power  was  restored,  French  influence 
destroyed,  and  the  Dutch  restored  to  their  natural  alliance  with 
England. 

The  present  alliance  of  the  French  and  Batavian  Republics  is 
obviously  no  anomalous  case  :  it  is  in  every  respect  a  subjection 
retained,  as  it  was  made,  by  the  force  of  arms,  and  the  influence 
of  factious  intrigue.  The  day  is  perhaps  not  distant,  when  even 
the  slight  appearances  of  national  independence  will  be  thrown 
off,  and  the  absorption  of  the  United  Provinces  into  the  modern 
empire  of  the  Franks,  be  (shall  we  say  ?)  the  last  great  sacrifice 
to  the  sweeping  principle  of  '  arrondissement, '  one  of  the  most 
signal  inventions  of  the  18th  century. 

Next  to  France,  the  greatest  power  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
resides  in  the  House  of  Austria,  from  the  union  of  its  heredi- 
tary dominions  in  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Austria,  the  frontier  pro- 
vinces, and  the  late  acquisitions  in  Poland  and  the  Venetian  ter- 
ritories, with  the  Imperial  crown,  which  confers  an  authority, 
chiefly  of  indirect  influence,  over  the  princes  of  the  empire.  The 
hereditary  losses  of  this  power  in  the  late  war,  have,  on  the  whole, 
been  trifling  j  but  she  has  lost  much  in  the  power  of  swaying  the 
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affairs  of  Italy,  much  of  her  influence  in  the  Germanic  affairs, 
and  still  more  of  relative  force,  by  the  astonishing  increase  of 
France,  and  the  augmentation  also  of  Prussia  (her  natural  rival 
in  Germany),  to  one  or  other  of  whom,  or  their  dependants,  have 
accrued  all  that  Austria  has  lost.  After  all,  the  Austrian  power 
is  great  and  formidable.  It  would  be  the  greatest  and  most  for- 
midable in  Europe,  were  its  extensive  territories  somewhat  more 
compact,  so  as  to  derive  full  advantage  from  their  central  posi- 
tion ;  were  it  to  acquire  a  small  addition  of  sea  coast  in  the  Ad- 
riatic, so  as  to  have  easier  vent  for  its  numerous  and  costly  pro- 
ducts in  the  foreign  markets  ;  were  its  vast  resources  called  forth 
and  wielded  by  a  better  formed  government,  or  a  wiser  race  of 
statesmen,  so  as  to  take  every  advantage  of  the  finest  climates, 
ricjhest  mountains,  most  fertile  valleys,  and  greatest  variety  of 
hardy  subjects  ;  and,  more  especially,  were  its  armies,  the  first  in 
the  world,  organized  upon  a  better  plan,  so  as  to  place  at  their 
head  younger  leaders :  Were  these  advantages  (the  most  of  which 
may  be  acquired)  added  to  its  immense  natural  resources,  Aus- 
tria might  be  deemed  the  first  power  in  Europe,  and  dreaded  by 
alJ  her  neighbours  as  resistless  in  the  scale. 

The  circumstances  which  render  Austria  the  natural  enemy 
and  counterpoise  of  France,  render  her  also  the  natural  ally  of 
Britain,— the  great  continental  support  of  British  influence.  In 
proportion  to  the  enmity  between  those  leading  powers,  this  na- 
tural union  between  Britain  and  Austria  has  always  been  more  or 
less  close,  since  the  separation  of  the  Spanish  from  the  Austrian 
branch  of  the  house.  It  has  experienced  only  one  remarkable 
intermission,  and  that  a  slight  one,  during  the  peace-loving  admi- 
nistrations of  Fleuri  and  Walpole.  In  the  war  which  succeeded 
the  fall  of  Walpole's  ministry,'  France  siding  with  the  Bavarian 
Emperor,  England  naturally  *tock  the  part  of  the  Empress- Queen, 
at  that  time  almost  crushed  by  the  union  of  her  enemies.  The 
singular  alliance  of  1756,  the  chef-dceuvre  of  Kaunitz,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  French  politicians,  the  greatest  error  France  ever 
committed,  deranged,  for  a  while  the  natural  relations  of  the 
continental  powers.  Britain  was  not  thrown  out  of  amity  with 
Austria;  but  Austria,  ceasing  to  be  the  tnemy  of  France,  ceased 
also  to  be  the  ally  of  Britain.  Yet  still  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  assistance  given  by  us  to  Prussia,  during  the  Seven-year^ 
war,  in  consequence  of  France  siding  against  Frederick  II,  *  was 
pointed,  not  against  Austria  or  Russia,  his  two  most  formidable 

*  Vide  Hist,  de  la  Guerre  de  Sept-ans.  vol.  i.  cap.  1.  where  that 
Princehimself  details  thereasonsthat  induced  him  to  undertake  the  war. 
One  was,  the  certainty  of  both  England  and  France  not  taking  the  same, 
fjidej  whence,  he  could  count  on  the  assistance  efone  of  those  powers 
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enemies,  by  checking  whom  we  could  at  once  have  saved  hinv; 
but  against  our  own  natural  enemy  alone,  to  our  desire  of  op-> 
posing  whom,  Prussia  owed  the  aid  she  received  from  us. 

The  chief  part  of  the  *  Politique  de  tous  les  Cabinets,'  is  occupied 
with  a  treatise  of  the  Sieur  Favier  on  the  Foreign  Relations  of 
France,  evidently  drawn  up  with  a  view  to  decry  the  policy  of 
1756,  which  dictated  the  Austrian  alliance,  and  to  show  the  ne- 
cessity under  which  France  laboured  of  increasing  her  military  as 
well  as  federal  power  (set  puissance  tant  militaire  que  federative Jf 
in  order  to  regain  the  rank  of  a  primary  power,  said  to  have  been 
lost  through  the  consequences  of  the  Austrian  alliance,  and  the 
Seven-years  war.  This  treatise  (with  a  few  others,  chiefly  short 
excerpts  from  the  memorials  of  Vergennes,  Broglio,  Turgot,  and 
other  French  ministers)  was  first  published  in  1793,  by  authority 
of  the  legislature;  and,  after  attracting  so  great  attention  over 
all  Europe,  as  to  be  deemed  the  best  popular  manual  of  young 
diplomatists  and  politicians,  it  is  now  republished  with  a  few  ad- 
ditions, and  with  large  notes,  of  considerable  value,  by  the  edi- 
tor, M.  Segur,  formerly  an  eminent  diplomatic  character  in  the 
service  of  the  French  Court.  The  theory  of  M.  Segur  is  precise- 
ly the  reverse  of  Favier's.  He  approves  of  the  Austrian  alliance, 
and  condemns  only  the  misconduct  that  marked  the  management 
of  both  the  civil  and  military  administration  of  France,  after  the 
treaty  of  Vienna  had  sealed  and  perfected  the  new  federal  system. 

Favier,  adopting  the  opinion  since  universally  received,  attri- 
butes to  the  treaty  1756,  and  the  consequent  military  operations 
of  France  during  the  Seveu-years  war,  not  only  the  immediate 
loss  of  men  and  money  at  that  crisis,  all  for  the  benefit  of  Aus- 
tria, without  any  good  to  the  concerns  of  France,  but  also  the 
subsequent  aggrandizement  of  the  Austrian  House,  already  too 
powerful  by  the  exhaustion  of  Prussia,  and  the  valuable  acquisi- 
tion of  Poland,  the  natural  ally  of  France,  and  scene  of  French 
influence,  whose  destruction  he  hesitates  not  to  impute  to  the 
Austrian  system.  Segur,  on  the  other  hand,  without  denying  the 
losses  experienced  by  France  during  the  war,  and  the  still  greater 
evils  arising  to  her  from  the  Polish  catastrophe,  ascribes  those  con- 
sequences to  the  maladministration  of  French  affairs  in  the  Seven- 
years  war,  and  in  the  whole  interval  between  the  peace  of  Huberts- 
burg  and  the  Revolution.  He  maintains,  that  the  wisest  poiicv 
which  France  could  possibly  have  adopted,  was,  the  securing  of  a 
long  peace  by  an  alliance  with  her  natural  enemy.  He  argues  this 
point  upon  much  the  same  grounds  as  those  chosen  by  the  de- 
fenders of  Walpole  and  Fleuri ;  and  he  contends,  that  no  danger 
whatever  could  have  arisen  to  France  from  the  ailianceof  1756, 
if  the  administration  of  her  domestic  affairs  had  been  as  wise  and 
energetic  as  the  management  of  her  foreign  relations  at  that  era. 
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As  Favierperpetually  recurs  to  the  same  text,  endeavouring, like  all 
theorists,  to  reduce  every  thing  under  one  head,  and  twisting  all 
facts  to  humour  his  main  position  ;  so,  the  new  editor  follows  him 
through  his  whole  course,  and,  under  thehead  of  each  power  whose 
relations  to  France  are  discussed  by  Favier  in  the  text,  we  meet 
•with  a  separate  argument  in  Segur's  notes,  tending  either  to  modi- 
fy or  overthrow  the  favourite  conclusions  of  the  former  politician. 
It  appears  to  us  (although  we  cannot  afford  room  for  the  discus- 
sion) that  the  doctrine  of  Favier,  with  a  few  limitations,  is  by  far 
the  soundest.  All  the  benefits  of  reposewould  havebeen  gained  by 
France,  although  she  had  never  entered  into  the  defensive  treaty 
of  1755,  or  the  subsequent  conventions  of  1756  and  1757.  The 
chance  of  France  being  attacked  was  chimerical.  By  whom,  but 
Austria  or  England,  could  she  possibly  be  annoyed?  If  by  the  for- 
mer, of  course  the  defensive  treaty  was  absurd  :  if  by  the  latter, 
clearly,  Austria  could  never  assist  her ;  since  the  British  forces 
would  only  attack  by  sea,  or  by  a  littoral  warfare,  or  in  the  Ame- 
rican and  East- Indian  colonies.  But  Austria  was  liable  to  attack 
from  that  power  which  had  despoiled  her  of  her  finest  provinces 
a  few  years  before.  Besides,  the  object  of  the  treaty  turned  out 
to  be  (according  to  the  remarks  on  conventions  which  we  former- 
ly made)  not  defensive,  but  offensive.  France  was,  in  fact,  to  as- 
sist Austria  with  24,000  men  to  recover  Silesia  and  humble  the 
House  of  Brandenburg,  or  dismember  itsdominions.  After  the  war 
broke  out,  the  stipulation  was  forgotten;  that  is,  the  terms  were 
changed,  as  is  very  commonly  the  case  ;  and,  instead  of  24,000, 
France  sent  100,000  men,  to  be  defeated  by  the  British  and  Prus- 
sian armies,  flow  could  she  possibly  gain  by  such  an  object, 
though  completely  successful  in  attaining  it  ?  She  was  fighting 
for  Austria,  conquering  for  her  profit,  and,  if  defeated,  sharing 
her  losses.  We  object  also  to  the  general  spirit  of  Segur's  rea- 
sonings. Fie  always  denies  the  possibility  of  drawing  certain  con- 
clusions upon  such  matters  ;  and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  an  old  di- 
plomatist and  courtier,  he  advises  us  to  look  more  to  the  peculiari- 
ties of  human  character,  and  personal  or  accidental  considera- 
tions, than  to  the  criteria  more  philosophically  appealed  to  by  Fa- 
vier. We  have  formerly  treated  at  large  of  this  matter,  and  have 
endeavoured  to  refute  doctrines  proceeding  from  so  partial  and 
erroneous  a  view  of  the  subject.  We  ou<jht  to  remark,  however, 
that  Segur  is  by  no  means  so  ignorant  of  political  philosophy,  as 
we  might  expect  from  this  specimen,  and  from  the  nature  of  his 
former  pursuits.  We  find  him  decidedly  rejecting,  as  absurd, 
the  narrow  notions  of  mercantile  policy,  which  dictate  commer- 
cial treaties,  although  he  was  himself  successful  in  the  negotia- 
tion of  a  very  celebrated  one,  the  foundation  of  his  fame  in  the 
diplomatic  world.     We  return  to  our  general  sketch. 
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The  vicinity  of  Spain  to  France,  their  distance  from  the  rest 
of  Europe,  and  the  compactness  of  their  territories,  which  ren- 
ders them,  as  it  were,  parts  of  one  great  peninsula,  might  have 
rendered  them  natural  enemies, had  not  Holland  and  Britain  been 
situated  in  much  the  same  predicament,  with  respect  to  France, 
on  the  north.  Besides,  the  insulated  position  of  Spain,  joined  to 
her  great  inferiority  of  strength,  from  political  and  moral  causes, 
makes  her  naturally  dependent  on  her  powerful  neighbour.  But, 
above  ail,  the  separation  of  the  Spanish  from  the  Imperial  crown 
and  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  the  consequent  disputes  between, 
the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid,  about  the  dominion  of  Italy, 
have  tin-own  Spain  into  the  arms  of  the  natural  enemy  of  the 
House  of  Austria.  We  do  not  enumerate,  among  these  causes, 
the  family  compact  which  so  closely  united  the  tvro  branches  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon,  or  the  blood  relationship  which  was  the 
cause  of  that  convention.  Those  circumstances  may  have  drawn 
closer  the  natural  ties  of  alliance  between  France  and  Spain;  but 
stiil  they  are  to  be  viewed  as  accidental  and  subordinate.  If  it 
was  the  evident  interest  of  Spain  to  depend  on  France,  and  of 
France  to  rule  over  Spain,  the  death  or  marriage  of  one  of  the 
reigning  branches  could  never  for  a  moment  have  prevented  the 
union  of  the  nations.  The  last-will  of  Charles  II.  indeed,  set  all 
Europe  in  arms  to  fight  down  this  formidable  union.  But  does 
any  one  imagine,  that  had  Alberoni  succeeded  in  stealing  this  do- 
cument, the  other  powers  would  have  shut  their  eyes  on  the 
strides  which  Louis  was  making  to  obtain  dominion  over  Europe, 
by  playing  off  Spain  against  Austria  ?  Or,  had  the  combined 
enemies  of  that  ambitious  prince  been  prudent  enough  to  accept 
of  the  terms  extorted  by  his  humiliation,  and  terminated  the 
grand  alliance-war  at  Gertruydenberg,  can  anyone  suppose,  that 
the  union  of  the  two  natural  allies,  thus  apparently  broken  (for 
Louis's  offers  went  to  this  length),  would  have  subsisted  less  close 
and  compact  at  the  next  crisis  of  European  affairs  ? 

To  such  as  believe  that  all  great  events  depend  more  on  chance 
than  principle,  and  despise  all  general  reasonings  on  the  train  of 
human  affairs,  we  would  recommend  two  obvious  considerations : 
Did  the  alliance  of  1756  maintain  indissoluble  the  unnatural 
union  of  the  two  powers  ?  Or,  has  the  dissolution,  with  every 
cruel  aggravation,  of  the  marriage  which  had  been  intended  to 
cement  that  temporary  alliance,  prevented  peace  and  seeming 
amity  from  subsistingbetween  the  murderers  andthe  nearest  blood 
relations  of  the  ill-fated  Antoinette  ?  Has  not  one  of  the  various 
means  tried  by  Spain  to  regain  that  power  over  her  feeble  neigh- 
bour, which  the  Braganca  revolution  (1640)  overthrew,  consist- 
ed in  always  endeavouring  to  have  a  Spanish  princess  on  the  Por- 
tuguese throne  ?     And  yet,  has  that  prevented  her  from  second* 
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ing  her  policy  by  open  force,  and  attacking  the  throne  which  she 
had  immediately  before  filled  with  her  royal  offspring  ?     Or,  to- 
come  still  nearer  the  present  discussion,  was  not  the  family  com- 
pact dissolved  in  1793,  under  circumstances  of  complicated  in- 
sult and  violence  to  every  branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  as 
well  as  of  imminent  danger  to  the  most  despotic  and  bigottcd 
government  in  the  West  of  Europe  ?     And  have  the  ancient  po- 
litics of  the  Spanish  cabinet  varied  one  jot,  in  consequence  of 
all  those  personal  considerations  and  grand  occurrences  ?     No. 
After  a  few  months  of  languid  cooperation  with  the  combined 
powers  (from  the  expectation  of  crushing  the  infant  Republic), 
as  soon  as  Spain  saw  that  the  new  State  could  stand  alone  against 
foreign  attacks,  and  had  some  chance  of  surviving  the  revolutio- 
nary storms,  she  instantl}'  returned  to  her  natural  policy,  and 
resumed  here  alliance  with  France  ;  that  is  to  say,  she  resigned 
all  her  family  regards,  the  consequences  of  which  had  once  alarm- 
ed all  Europe;  sacrificed  much  of  her  trade;  exposed  her  sea- 
coast  to  the  troops  and  fleets  of  England;  risked  and  lost  her 
fleets  by  fighting  the  battles  of  France;   and  put  the  very  exist- 
ence of  her  weak-handed  government  to  the  severest  trial,   by  a 
free  intercourse  with  republicans  and  regicides — by  acknowledg- 
ing and  receiving  into  her  capital  a  Jacobin  emissary  with  his 
crew.     In  a  word,  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  Bourbon  line  is  as 
closely  united,  or  rather  as  submissively  dependent  on  the  usurp- 
er of  that  throne,  which  the  sister  branch  once  filled,  as  ever  it 
was  during  the  proudest  days  of  the  French  monarchy — during 
the  reign  of  the  Bourbons,  the  Virtues,    and  the  Elegant  Arts. 
In  return  for  his  homage,  the  haughty  Sovereign  of  the  two  In- 
dies is  pleased  to  receive  for  his  son,   from  the  Corsican  Adven- 
turer, a  crown  patched  up  of  the  Italian  spoils,   taken  from  the 
natural  enemy  of  Spain.     The  service  performed,  and  the  boon 
granted,  are  equally  illustrative  of  our  general  principles. 

We  might  now  proceed  to  trace  the  relations  between  Portugal 
and  Britain  on  the  one  hand,  or  its  connexion  with  France  and 
Spain  on  the  other;  between  the  Italian  States  and  the  Trans- 
alpine Powers  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  Rhine;  between  the 
Porte  and  Russia;  or  the  Porte  and  Britain,  or  France;  the  con- 
nexions between  the  three  powers  surrounding  the  ancient  and 
dismembered  kingdom  of  Poland;  the  relations  of  the  Northern 
Crowns;  the  relations  of  the  different  powers  possessed  of  colo- 
nies in  the  East  or  West  Indies,  both  with  the  native  states,  and 
with  each  other,  in  consequence  of  their  colonial  possessions. 
All  the^e  juntos  of  states  form  separate  assemblages  of  particular 
interests ;  smaller  systems,  influenced  internally  by  the  same 
principles,  and  connected  by  the  same  law  with  the  general  mass 
of  the  European  community.     We  have,  however,  said  enough 
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to  show,  that,  in  practice,  as  well  as  from  theoretical  considera- 
tions, this  important  subject  is  capable  of  being  reduced  to 
systematic  arrangement,  and  to  fixed  general  principles.  And 
we  have  only  to  conclude  with  repeating,  in  a  form  somewhat 
different,  the  proposition  which  at  the  outset  we  proposed  to  de- 
monstrate. 

It  appears  that,  by  the  modern  system  of  foreign  policy,  the 
fate  of  nations  has  been  rendered  more  certain;  and  the  influ- 
ence of  chance,  of  the  fortune  of  war,  of  the  caprices  of  indi- 
viduals upon  the  general  affairs  of  men,  has  been  infinitely  dimi- 
nished. Nations  are  no  longer  of  transient  or  durable  existence 
in  proportion  to  their  internal  resources,  but  in  proportion  to 
the  place  which  they  occupy  in  a  vast  and  regular  system  ;  where 
the  most  powerful  states  are,  for  their  own  sakes,  constantly 
watching  over  the  safety  of  the  most  insignificant.  A  flourish- 
ing commonwealth  is  not  liable  to  lose  its  independence  or  its- 
prosperity  by  the  fate  of  one  battle.  Many  battles  must  be 
Tost  j  many  changes  must  concur  :  the  whole  system  must  be  de- 
ranged, before  such  a  catastrophe  can  happen.  The  appearance 
of  an  Epaminondas  can  no  longer  raise  a  petty  state  to  power 
and  influence  over  its  neighbour,  suddenly  to  be  lost,  with  the 
great  man's  life,  by  some  unforeseen  victory  at  Leuctra.  In  the 
progress  of  freedom,  knowledge,  and  national  intercourse,  this 
great  change  has  been  happily  effected  by  slow  degrees :  it  is  a 
change  which  immediately  realizes  the  advantages  that  every  for- 
mer change  has  gained  to  mankind;  a  step  in  his  progress,  which 
secures  the  advancement  made  during  all  his  previous  career;  and 
contributes,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  revolution  that  has  hap- 
pened since  the  invention  of  written  language,  to  the  improve- 
ment and  magnificence  of  the  3pecies. 

Let  statesmen,  then,  reflect  on  these  things ;  and,  in  the  pre- 
sent awful  crisis  of  affairs,  let  them  often  ponder  upon  the  prin- 
ciples which  should  direct  their  public  conduct.  Without  ne- 
glecting the  increase  of  their  internal  resources,  by  wise  regula- 
tions, and  gradual  improvements  of  the  civil  and  military  consti- 
tution of  the  countries  entrusted  to  their  care,  let  them  constant- 
ly look from  home;  and  remember,  that  each  state  forms  a  part  of 
the  general  system,  liable  to  be  affected  by  every  derangement 
which  it  may  experience;  and,  of  necessity,  obliged  to  trust  for 
its  safety  to  a  concurrence  of  other  causes  besides  those  which 
domestic  policy  can  controul.  *  Non  arma  neque  thesauri  regni 
praesidia  suntt  verum  amici :  quos  neque  arms  cogere,  neque  auro 
parare  queas  ,•  officio  eLjidejpariuntur. '     Sal,  Jugurth. 

vol.  r.  no.  2.  B  b 
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Art.  X.     Bern  feres  Vu'es  de  Politiques,  et  de  Finance.     Par  M* 
Neckar.     An  10.     Is02. 

Tf  power  eould  be  measured  by  territory,  or  counted  by  popu- 
•*-  lation,  the  inveteracy,  and  the  disproportion  which  exists  be- 
tween France  and  England,  must  occasion  to  every  friend  of  the 
latter  country,  the  most  serious  and  well-founded  apprehensions. 
Fortunately  however  for  us,  the  question  of  power  is  not  only 
what  is  the  amount  of  population  ?  but,  how  is  that  population 
governed  ?  How  far  is  a  confidence  in  the  stability  of  political 
institutions  established  by  an  experience  of  their  wisdom  ?  Are 
the  various  interests  of  society  adjusted  and  protected  by  a  sys- 
tem of  laws  thoroughly  tried,  gradually  ameliorated,  and  purely 
administered  I  What  is  the  degree  of  general  prosperity  evinced 
by  that  most  perfect  of  all  criteria,  general  credit  ?  These  are  the 
considerations  to  which  an  enlightened  politician,  who  speculates 
on  the  future  destiny  of  nations,  will  direct  his  attention,  more 
than  to  the  august  and  imposing  exterior  of  territorial  dominion, 
or  to  those  brilliant  moments,  when  a  nation,  under  the  influence 
of  great  passions,  rises  above  its  neighbours,  and  above  itself,  in 
military  renown. 

If  it  be  visionary  to  suppose  the  grandeur  and  safety  of  the  two 
nations  as  compatible  and  coexistent,  we  have  the  important 
(though  the  cruel)  consolation  of  reflecting,  that  the  French  have 
yet  to  put  together  the  very  elements  of  a  civil  and  political  con- 
stitution; that  they  have  to  experience  all  the  danger  and  allthe 
inconvenience  which  results  from  the  rashness  and  the  imperfect 
views  of  legislators,  who  have  every  thing  to  conjecture,  and 
every  thing  to  create  ;  that  they  must  submit  to  the  confusion  of 
repeated  change,  or  the  greater  evil  of  obstinate  perseverance  in 
error  ;  that  they  must  live  for  a  century  in  that  state  of  perilous 
uncertainty  in  which  every  revolutionized  nation  remains,  before 
rational  liberty  becomes  feeling  and  habit,  as  well  as  law,  and 
k  written  in  the  hearts  of  men  as  plainly  as  in  the  letter  of  the 
statute;  and  that  the  opportunity  of  beginning  this  immense  edi- 
fice of  human  happiness,  is  so  far  from  being  presented  to  them 
at  present,  that  it  is  extremely  problematical,  whether  or  not  they 
are  to  be  bandied  from  one  vulgar  usurper  to  another,  and  remain 
for  a  century  subjugated  to  the  rigour  of  a  military  government, 
at  once  the  scorn  and  the  scourge  of  Europe. 

To  the  more  pleasing  supposition,  that  the  First  Consul  will 
make  use  of  his  power  to  give  his  country  a  free  Constitution,  we 
are  indebted  for  the  work  of  M.  Neckar  now  before  us  ;  a  work, 
of  which  good  temper  is  the  characteristic  excellence:  it  every 
where  preserves  that  cool  impartiality  which  it  is  so  difficult  to 
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retain  in  the  discussion  of  subjects  connected  with  recent  and 
important  events ;  modestly  proposes  the  re>ults  of  reflection  j 
and,  neither  deceived  nor  wearied  by  theories,  examines  the 
best  of  all  that  mankind  have  said  or  done  for  the  attainment  of 
rational  liberty. 

The  principal  object  of  M.  Neckar's  book  is  to  examine  this 
question,  '  An  opportunity  of  election  supposed,  and  her  pre- 
sent circumstances  considered — what  is  the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment which  France  is  capable  of  receiving  ? '  and  he  answers 
his  own  query,  by  giving  the  preference  to  a  Republic  One  and 
Indivisible. 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  parts. 

1.  An  Examination  of  the  present  constitution  of  France.' 
1.  On  the  best  form  of  a  Republic  One  and  Indivisible. 

3.  On  the  best  form  of  a  Monarchical  Government. 

4.  Thoughts  upon  Finance. 

From  the  misfortune  which  has  hitherto  attended  all  discus- 
sions of  present  constitutions  in  France,  M.  Neckar  has  not  e- 
scaped.  The  subject  has  proved  too  rapid  for  the  author ;  and 
its  existence  ceased  before  its  properties  were  examined.  This 
part  of  the  work,  therefore,  we  shall  entirely  pass  over  :  because, 
to  discuss  a  mere  name,  is  an  idle  waste  of  time ;  and  no  man 
pretends  that  the  present  constitution  of  France  can,  with  pro- 
priety, be  considered  as  any  thing  more.  We  shall  proceed  to 
a  description  of  that  form  of  a  republican  government  which  ap- 
pears to  M.  Neckar  best  calculated  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
that  country. 

Every  department  is  to  be  divided  into  five  parts,  each  of 
which  is  to  send  one  member.  Upon  the  eve  of  an  election,  all 
persons  paying  200  livres  of  government  taxes  in  direct  contri- 
bution, are  to  assemble  together,  and  choose  100  members  from 
their  own  number,  who  form  what  M.  Neckar  calls  a  Chamber 
of  Indication.  This  Chamber  of  Indication  is  to  present  five 
candidates,  of  whom  the  people  are  to  elect  one;  and  the  right 
of  voting  in  this  latter  election  is  given  to  every  body  engaged  in 
a  wholesale  or  retail  business  ;  to  all  superintendants  of  manufac- 
tures and  trades;  to  all  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers and  soldiers,  who  have  received  their  discharge ;  and  to  all 
citizens  paying,  in  direct  contribution,  to  the  amount  of  twelve 
livres.  Votes  are  not  to  be  given  in  one  spot,  but  before  the  chief 
magistrate  of  each  commune  where  the  voter  resides,  and  there  in- 
serted in  registers;  from  a  comparison  of  which,  the  successful 
candidate  is  to  be  determined.  The  municipal  officers  are  to  en- 
jo^  the  right  ofrecomm>  ndivg  one  of  these  candidates  to  the  peo- 
ple, who  are  free  to  adopt  their  recommendation,  or  not,  as  they 
mav  think  proper.     The  right  of  voting  is  confined  to  Qualified 
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single  men  of  twenty-five  years  of  age :   married  men,  of  the 
same  description,  may  vote  at  any  age. 

To  this  plan  of  election,  we  cannot  help  thinking  there  are- 
many  great  and  insuperable  objections.  The  first  and  infallible 
consequence  of  it  would  be,  a  devolution  of  the  whole  elective 
franchise  to  the  Chamber  of  Indication,  and  a  complete  exclu- 
sion of  the  people  from  any  share  in  the  privilege ;  for  the  cham- 
ber bound  to  return  five  candidates,  would  take  care  to  return 
four  out  of  the  five  so  thoroughly  objectionable,  that  the  people 
would  be  compelled  to  choose  the  fifth.  Such  has  been  the  con- 
stant effect  of  all  elections  so  constituted  in  Great  Britain,  where 
the  power  of  conferring  the  office  has  always  been  found  to  be 
vested  in  those  who  named  the  candidates,  not  in  those  who  se- 
lected an  individual  from  the  candidates  so  named. 

But  if  such  were  not  the  consequences  of  a  double  election  ; 
and  if  it  were  so  well  constituted,  as  to  retain  that  character  which 
the  Legislature  meant  to  impress  upon  it,  there  are  other  reasons 
which  would  induce  us  to  pronounce  it  a  very  pernicious  insti- 
tution. The  only  foundation  of  political  liberty  is  the  spirit  of 
the  people  ;  and  the  only  circumstance  which  makes  a  lively  im- 
pression upon  their  senses,  and  powerfully  reminds  them  of  their 
importance,  their  power,  and  their  rights,  is  the  periodical  choice 
of  their  representatives.  How  easily  that  spirit  may  be  totally 
extinguished,  and  of  the  degree  of  abject  fear  and  slavery  to  which 
the  human  race  may  be  reduced  for  ages,  every  man  of  reflec- 
tion is  sufficiently  aware  ;  and  he  knows  that  the  preservation  of 
that  leeling  is,  of  all  other  objects  of  political  science,  the  most 
delicate  and  the  most  difficult.  It  appears  to  us,  that  a  people 
who  did  not  choose  their  representatives,  but  only  those  who 
chose  their  representatives,  would  very  soon  become  indifferent 
to  their  elections  altogether.  To  deprive  them  of  their  power  of 
nominating  their  own  candidate,  would  be  still  worse.  The  ea- 
gerness of  the  people  to  vote,  is  kept  alive  by  their  occasional  ex- 
pulsion of  a  candidate  who  has  rendered  himself  objectionable^, 
or  the  adoption  of  one  who  knows  how  to  render  himself  agree- 
able to  them.  They  are  proud  of  being  solicited  personally  by  a 
man  of  family  or  wealth.  The  uproar  even,  and  the  confusion 
and  the  clamour  of  a  popular  election  in  England,  have  their 
use:  they  give  a  stamp  to  the  names,  Liberty ',  Constitution,  and 
People:  they  infuse  sentiments  which  nothing  but  violent  pas- 
sions, and  gross  objects  of  sense  could  infuse  j  and  which  would 
never  exiit,  perhaps,  if  the  sober  constituents  were  to  sneak,  one 
by  one,  into  a  notary's  office  to  deliver  their  votes  for  a  represen- 
tative, or  were  to  form  the  first  link  in  that  long  chain  of  causes 
and  effects,  which,  in  this  compound  kind  of  elections,  ends 
with  choosing  a  member  of  Parliament. 
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«  Above  all  things  (fays  M.  Neckar)  languor  is  the  moil  deadly  to 
a  republican  government ;  for  when  fuch  a  political  aflbciation  is  ani- 
mated, neither  by  a  kind  of  inftinftive  affe&ion  for  its  beauty,  nor  by 
the  continual  homage  of  refleftion  to  the  happy  union  of  order  and  li- 
berty, the  public  fpirit  is  half  loft,  and  with  it  the  republic.  The  rapid 
brilliancy  of  defpotifm  is  preferred  to  a  mere  complicated  machine,  from 
which  every  fymptom  of  life  and  organization  i3  fled.  ' 

Sickness,  absence,  and  nonage,  would  (even  under  the  supposi- 
tion of  universal  suffrage)  reduce  the  voters  of  any  country  to  one 
fourth  of  its  population.  A  qualification  much  lower  than  that 
of  the  payment  of  twelve  livres  in  direct  contribution,  would  re- 
duce that  fourth  one  half,  and  leave  the  number  of  voters  in 
France  three  millions  and  a  half,  which  divided  by  600,  givcsbe- 
iweenfive  and  six  thousand  constituents  for  each  representative  j 
a  number  not  amounting  to  a  third  part  of  the  voters  for  many 
counties  in  England,  and  which  certainly  is  not  so  unwieldy,  as 
to  make  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  complex  mechanism 
of  double  elections.  Besides,  too,  if  it  could  be  believed  that  the 
peril  were  considerable,  of  gathering  men  together  in  such  masses, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  would  be  infinitely  pre- 
ferable to  thin  their  numbers,  by  increasing  the  value  of  the  qua- 
lification, than  to  obviate  the  apprehended  bad  effects,  by  com- 
plicating the  system  of  election. 

M.  Neckar  (much  as  he  has  seen  and  observed)  is  clearly  de- 
ficient in  that  kind  of  experience  which  is  gained  by  living  under 
free  governments :  he  mistakes  the  riots  of  a  free,  for  the  insur- 
rections of  an  enslaved  people  j  and  appears  to  be  impressed  with 
the  most  tremendous  notions  of  an  English  election.  The  differ- 
ence is,  that  the  tranquillity  of  an  arbitrary  government  is  rarely 
disturbed,  but  from  the  most  serious  provocations,  not  to  be  ex- 
piated by  any  ordinary  vengeance.  The  excesses  of  a  free  people 
are  less  important,  because  their  resentments  are  less  serious  j 
and  they  can  commit  a  great  deal  of  apparent  disorder,  with  very 
little  real  mischief.  An  English  mob,  which,  to  a  foreigner, 
might  convey  the  belief  of  an  impending  massacre,  is  often  con- 
tented by  the  demolition  of  a  few  windows. 

The  idea  of  diminishing  the  number  of  constituents,  rather  by 
extending  the  period  of  nonage  to  twenty-five  years,  than  by  in- 
creasing the  value  of  the  qualification,  appears  to  us  to  be  new 
and  ingenious.  No  person  considers  himself  as  so  completely  de- 
prived of  a  share  in  the  government,  who  is  to  enjoy  it  when  he 
becomes  older,  as  he  would  do,  were  that  privilege  deferred  till 
he  became  richer  : — time  comes  to  all,  wealth  to  few. 

This  assembly  of  representatives,  as  M.  Neckar  has  constituted 
it,  appears  to  us  to  be  in  extreme  danger  of  turning  out  to  be  a 
.mere  collection  of  country  gentlemen.    Every  thing  is  determined 
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hy  territorial  extent  and  population  ;  and  as  the  voters  in  towns 
must,  in  any  single  division,  be  almost  always  inferior  to  the 
country  voters,  the  candidates  will  be  returned  in  virtue  of  large 
landed  property;  and  that  infinite  advantage  which  is  derived  to 
a  popular  assembly,  from  the  variety  of  characters  of  which  it  is 
composed,  be  entirely  lost  under  the  system  of  M.  Neckar.  The 
sea- ports,  the  universities,  the  great  commercial  towns,  should  all 
have  their  separate  organs  in  the  parliament  of  a  great  country. 
There  should  be  some  means  of  bringing  in  active,  able,  youn<r 
men,  who  would  submit  to  the  labour  of  business,  from  the  sti- 
mulus of  honour  and  wealth.  Others  should  be  there,  expressly 
to  speak  the  sentiments,  and  defend  the  interests  of  the  executive. 
Every  popular  assembly  must  be  grossly  imperfect,  that  is  not 
composed  of  such  heterogeneous  materials  as  these.  Our  own 
Parliament  may  perhaps  contain  within  itself  too  many  of  that 
species  of  representatives,  who  could  never  have  arrived  at  the 
dignity,  under  a  pure  and  perfect  system  of  election  ;  but,  for  all 
the  practical  purposes  of  government,  amidst  a  great  majority 
fairly  elected  by  the  people,  we  should  always  wish  to  see  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  legislative  body  representing  interests  very 
distinct  from  those  of  the  people. 

The  legislative  part  of  his  constitution,  M.  Neckar  manages  in 
the  following  manner.  There  are  two  councils  ;  the  great  and 
the  little.  The  great  council  is  composed  of  five  members  from 
each  department,  elected  in  the  manner  we  have  just  described, 
and  amounting  to  the  number  of  six  hundred.  The  assembly  is 
reelected  every  five  years.  No  qualificati  >n  of  property  is  neces- 
sary to  its  members,  who  receive  each  a  salary  of  12,000  livres. 
No  one  is  eligible  to  the  assembly  before  the  age  of  twentv -five 
years.  The  little  national  council  consists  of  one  hundred  mem- 
bers, or  from  that  number  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  ;  one  for 
each  department.  It  is  reelected  every  ten  years  ;  its  members 
must  be  thirty  years  of  age  ;  and  they  receive  the  same  salary  as 
the  members  of  the  great  council.  For  the  election  of  the  little 
council,  each  of  the  five  chambers  of  indication,  in  every  depart- 
ment, gives  in  the  name  of  one  candidate  ;  and,  from  the  five  so 
named,  the  same  voters  who  choose  the  great  council  select  one. 

The  municipal  officers  enjoy,  in  this  election,  the  same  right 
of rccomvh aiding  one  of  the  candidates  to  the  people;  a  privilege 
which  they  would  certainly  exercise  indirectly,  without  a  law, 
wherever  they  could  exercise  it  with  any  effect,  and  the  influence 
of  which,  the  sanction  of  the  law  would  at  all  times  rather  dimi- 
nish,  than  increase. 

The  grand  national  council  commences  all  deliberations  which 
concern  public  order,  and  the  interest  of  the  state,  with  the  ex- 
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ception  of  those  only  which  belong  to  finance.  Nevertheless,  the 
executive  and  the  little  council  have  it  in  their  power  to  propose 
tiny  law  for  the  consideration  of  the  grand  council.  When  a 
law  has  passed  the  two  councils,  and  received  the  sanction  of  the 
executive  senate,  it  becomes  binding  upon  the  people.  If  the 
executive  senate  disapprove  of  any  law  presented  to  them  for  their 
adoption,  they  are  to  send  it  back  to  the  two  councils  for  their 
reconsideration;  but  if  it  passes  these  two  bodies  again,  with  the 
approbation  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  of  each  assembly,  the 
executive  has  no  longer  the  power  of  withholding  its  assent.  All 
measures  of  finance  are  to  initiate  with  government. 

We  believe  M.  Nc-kar  to  be  right  in  his  idea  of  not  exacting 
any  qualification  of  property  in  his  legislative  assemblies.  When 
men  are  left  to  choose  their  own  governors,  they  &re  guided  in 
their  choice  by  some  one  of  those  motives  which  has  always  com- 
manded their  homage  and  admiration  : — if  they  do  not  choose 
wealth,  they  choose  birth  or  talents,  or  military  tame;  and  of  all 
these  species  -of  preeminence,  a  large  popular  assembly  should 
be  constituted.  In  England,  the  laws,  requiring  that  members 
of  Parliament  should  be  possessed  of  certain  property,  are  (ex- 
cept in  the  instance  of  members  for  counties)  practically  repealed. 

In  the  salaries  of  the  members  of  the  two  councils,  with  the 
exception  of  the  expense,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  great  balance  of 
good  or  harm.  To  some  men,  it  would  bean  inducement  to  be- 
come senators;  to  others,  induced  by  more  honourable  motives, 
it  would  afford  the  means  of  supporting  that  situation  without 
disgrace.  Twenty-five  years  of  age  is  certainly  too  late  a  period 
for  the  members  of  the  great  council.  Of  what  astonishing  dis- 
plays of  eloquence  and  talent  should  we  have  been  deprived  in 
this  country,  under  the  adoption  of  a  similar  rule  ! 

The  institution  of  two  assemblies  constitutes  a  check  upon  the 
passion  and  precipitation  by  which  the  resolutions  of  any  single 
popular  assembly  may  occasionally  be  governed.  The  chances, 
that  one  will  correct  the  other,  do  not  depend  solely  upon  their 
dividuality,  but  upon  the  different  ingredients  of  which  they  are 
composed,  and  that  difference  of  system  and  spirit,  which  re- 
sults from  a  difference  of  conformation.  Perhaps  -M.  Neckar 
has  not  sufficiently  attended  to  this  consideration.  The  differ- 
ence between  his  two  assemblies  is  not  very  material  ;  and  the 
same  popular  fury  which  marked  the  proceedings  of  the  one, 
would  not  be  very  sure  of  meeting  with  an  adequate  corrective 
in  the  dignified  coolness  and  wholesome  gravity  of  the  other. 

All  power  which  is  tacitly  allowed  to  devolve  to  the  executive 
-part  of  a  government,  from  the  experience  that  it  is  mest  conve- 
niently placed  there,  is  both  safer,  and  less  likely  to  be  complain- 
ed of,  than  tiiat  which  is  conferred  upon  it  by  law.     If  M. 
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elected ;  which  he  may  be  once,  and  evc..  twice,  if  he  unites  three 
fourths  of  the  votes  of  each  council  in  his  favour.  The  executive 
shall  name  to  ail  civil  and  military  choces,  except  to  those  of 
mayors  and  municipalities.  Political  negociaticms,  andconn-:: 
with  foreign  countries,  fall  under  the  direction  of  the  executive- 
Declarations  of  war  and  peace,  when  presented  by  the  executive 
to  the  legislative  body,  are  to  be  adopted,  the  first  by  a  major- 
ity of  three-fifths,  the  last  by  a  simple  majority.  The  parade, 
honours  and  ceremonies  of  the  c  'ohre  upon  the 

sul  alone.     The  members  of  die  sen  ping  oat  ot  office* 

become  members  of  the  little  council,   to  mbex  of  seven. 

Upon  the  vacation  of  an  eig  lest  ex-senator  in 

the  little  council  resigns  hn  seat  to  a  n  ior  him.     A9  re- 

sponsibility rests  upen  the  consul  alone,  who  has  a  right  to  stop 
the  proceedings  of  a  majority  of  the  executive  senate,  by  declar- 
ing them  unconstitutional ;  and  if  the  majority  persevere,  in  spite 
of  this  declaration,  the  dispute  is  referred  to  and  decided  by  a 
secret  committee  of  the  little  council. 

M.  Neckar  takes  along  with  him  the  same  mistake  through  the 
whole  of  his  constitution,  by  conferring  the  choice  of  candidates 
on  one  body,  and  the  election  of  the  member  on  another:  so 
that  though  the  alternation  would  take  place  between  the  two 
councils,  it  would  turn  out  to  be  in  an  order  directly  opposite  to 
that  which  was  intended. 

We  perfectly  acquiesce  in  the  reasons  M.  Neckar  has  alleged 
for  the  preference  given  to  an  executive,  constituted  of  many 
individuals,  rather  than  of  one.  The  prize  of  supreme  i 
is  too  tempting  to  admit  of  fair  play  in  the  game  of  ambition  , 
and  it  is  wise  to  lessen  its  value  by  dividing  it :  at  least,  it  i» 
wise  to  do  so  under  a  form  of  government  that  cannot  admit  the 
I  ttei  expc  lent  of  rendering  the  executive  hereditary  j  an  ex- 
pedie:       _  urd  as  :t  seems  to  be]  the  best  calculated, 

ops,  to  ol  i  edicts  ol  ambition  upon  the  stability  of 

governments,  bynamv  -  field  on  which  it  acts,  and  the 

r  for  which  i:  contends.     The  Americans  have  determined 
.  and  adopted  an  i  ;y  :     Bat  there  are 

innumerable  t  anees,  as  If.  Necxar  very  jnstry  observes, 

which  render  the  example  of  America  inapplicable  to  [ 
governments.  America  is  a  federative  republic,  and  the  ex- 
tensive jurisdiction  of  the  L  il  States  :  S  the  pre- 
:  from  so  great  a  portion  of  the  cares  of  domestic  govern- 
ment, that  he  may  almost  be  c  i  ..  as  a  mere  miffwtt 
foreign  affairs.  America  presents  such  an  immediate,  and  such 
.-  i  ang  pedes  oi  i  to  all  its  inhabitants,  that  it  has 
no  icle  cl  -                                    .   i*s  population  a.  oy  to 
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lation  of  Europe.  After  all,  an  experiment  of  twenty  years  is 
never  to  be  cited  in  politics  ;  nothing  can  be  built  upon  such  a 
6lender  inference.  Even  if  America  were  to  remain  stationary, 
she  might  find  that,  she  had  presented  too  fascinating  and  irresist- 
ible an  object  to  human  ambition  :  of  course,  that  peril  is  increas- 
ed by  every  augmentation  of  a  people,  who  are  hastening  on, 
with  a  rapid  and  irresistible  pace,  to  the  highest  eminences  of 
human  grandeur.  Some  contest  for  power  there  must  be  in  every 
free  state :  but  the  contest  for  vicarial  and  deputed  power,  as  it 
implies  the  presence  of  a  moderator  and  a  master,  is  more  pru- 
dent than  the  struggle  for  that  which  is  original  and  supreme. 

The  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  responsibility  of  the  executive 
with  its  dignity,  M.  Neckar  foresees;  and  states,  but  does  not 
remedy.  An  irresponsible  executive,  the  jealousy  of  a  republic 
would  never  tolerate ;  and  its  amenability  to  punishment,  by  de- 
graci'Pg  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  diminishes  its  power. 

All  the  leading  feature^  of  civil  liberty  are  copied  from  the 
constitution  of  this  country,  with  hardly  any  variation. 

Having  thus  finished  his  project  of  a  republic,  M.  Neckar 
proposes  the  government  of  this  country  as  the  best  model  of  a 
temperate  and  hereditary  monarchy  ;  pointing  out  such  altera- 
tions iii  it  as  the  genius  of  the  French  people,  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  are  placed,  or  the  abu-es  which  have 
crept  into  our  poli<  y,  ma}  require  Fromone  or  the  otherof  these 
motives  he  reestablishes  the  salique  law;  forms  his  elections  after 
the  same  manner  as  that  previously  described  in  his  scheme  of 
a  republic;  and  excludes  the  clergy  from  the  House  of  Peers. 
This  latter  assembly  M.  Neckar  composes  of  250  hereditary  peers 
cho?en  from  the  best  families  in  France,  and  ol  SO  asristant  peers 
enjoying  that  dignity  for  hie  only,  and  nominated  by  the  Crown. 
The  number  of  hereditary  peers  is  limited  as  above  ;  the  peerage 
goes  only  in  the  male  line;  and  upon  each  peer  is  perpetually  en- 
tailed landed  property  to  the  amount  of  30,000  livres.  This  par- 
tial creation  of  peers  for  life  only,  appears  to  remedy  a  very  ma- 
terial delect  in  the  English  constitution.  An  hereditary  legislative 
aristocracy  not  only  adds  to  the  dignity  of  the  throne,  and  esta- 
blishes that  gradation  of  ranks  which  is  perhaps  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  its  security,  but  it  transacts  a  considerable  share  of  the 
busiiifss  of  the  nation,  as  well  in  the  framing  of  laws  as  in  the 
discharge  of  its  juridical  functions  :  But  men  of  rank  and  wealth, 
though  they  are  interested  by  a  splendid  debate1,  will  not  submit  to 
the  drudgery  of  business,  much  less  can  they  be  supposed  conr 
vcrsant  in  all  the  niceties  of  law  questions.  It  is  therefore  ne- 
cessary to  add  to  their  number  a  certain  portion  of  tiaoi  homines^ 
men  of  established  character  for  t  dents,  and  upon  whom  the 
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previous  tenor  of  their  lives  has  necessarily  impressed  the  habits 
of  business.  The  evil  of  this  is,  that  the  title  descends  to  their 
posterity,  without  the  talents  and  the  utili'y  that  procured  it ; 
and  the  dignity  of  the  peerage  is  impaired  by  the  increase  of  its 
numbers:  not  only  so,  but  as  the  peerage  is  the  reward  of  mili- 
tary, as  well  as  the  earnest  of  civil  services  ;  and  as  the  annuity 
commonly  granted  with  it  is  only  for  one  or  two  lives,  we  are  in 
some  danger  of  seeing  a  race  of  nobles  wholly  dependent  upon 
the  Crown  for  their  support,  and  sacrificing  their  political  free- 
dom to  their  necessities.  These  evils  are  effectually,  as  it  should 
seem,  obviated  by  the  creation  of  a  certain  number  of  peers  for 
life  only ;  and  the  increase  of  power  which  it  seems  to  give  to  the 
Crown,  is  very  fairly  counteracted  by  the  exclusion  of  the  epis- 
copacy, and  the  limitation  of  the  hereditary  peerage.  As  the 
weight  of  business  in  the  Upper  House  would  principally  devolve 
upon  the  created  peers,  and  as  they  would  hardly  arrive  at  that 
dignity  without  having  previously  acquired  great  civil  or  military 
reputation,  the  consideration  they  would  enjoy  would  be  little  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  other  part  of  the  aristocracy.  When  the 
noblesse  of  nature  are  fairly  opposed  to  the  noblesse  created  by  po- 
litical institutions,  there  is  little  fear  that  the  former  should  suf- 
fer by  the  comparison. 

If  the  clergy  are  suffered  to  sit  in  the  Lower  House,  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  episcopacy  from  the  Upper  House  is  of  less  import- 
ance: but,  in  some  part  of  the  legislative  bodies,  the  interests  of 
the  church  ought  unquestionably  to  be  represented.  This  con- 
sideration M.  Neckar  wholly  passes  over. 

Though  this  gentleman  considers  an  hereditary  monarch}'  as 
preferable  in  the  abstract,  he  deems  it  impossible  that  such  a  go- 
vernment could  be  established  in  France,  under  her  present  cir- 
cumstances, from  the  impracticability  of  establishing  with  it  an 
hereditary  aristocracy;  because  the  property,  and  the  force  of  opi- 
nion, which  constituted  their  real  power,  is  no  more,  and  cannot 
be  restored.  Though  we  entirely  agree  with  M.  Neckar,  that  an 
hereditary  aristocracy  is  a  necessary  part  of  temperate  monarchy, 
and  that  the  latter  must  exist  upon  the  base  of  the  former,  or  not 
at  all — we  are  by  no  means  converts  to  the  very  decided  opinion 
he  has  expressed  of  the  impossibility  of  restoring  them  both  to 
France. 

We  are  surprised  that  M.  Neckar  should  attempt  to  build  anv 
strong  argument  upon  the  durability  of  opinions  in  nations  that 
are  about  to  undergo,  or  that  have  recently  undergone,  great  po- 
litical changes.  What  opinion  was  there  in  favour  of  a  republic 
in  1780?  or  against  it  in  1794?  Or,  what  opinion  is  there  now  hi 
favour  of  it  in  1802?  Is  not  the  tide  of  opinions,  at  this  mo- 
ment, in  France,  setting  back  with  a  strength  equal  to  its  flow  ? 
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and  is  there  not  reason  to  presume,  that,  for  some  time  to  come, 
their  ancient  institutions  may  be  adored  with  as  much  fury  as 
they  were  destroyed.  If  opinion  can  revive  in  favour  of  kings, 
(and  M.  Neckar  allows  it  may),  why  not  in  favour  of  nobles  ? 
It  is  true  their  property  is  in  the  hands  of  other  persons ;  and  the 
whole  of  that  species  of  proprietors  will  exert  themselves  to  the 
utmost  to  prevent  a  restoration  so  pernicious  to  their  interests. 
The  obstacle  is  certainly  of  a  very  formidable  nature.  But  why 
this  weight  of  property,  so  weak  a  weapon  of  defence  to  its  an- 
cient, should  be  deemed  so  irresistible  in  the  hands  of  its  present 
possessors,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive ;  unless,  indeed,  it  be  sup- 
posed, that  antiquity  of  possession  diminishes  the  sense  of  right 
and  the  vigour  of  retention ;  and  that  men  will  struggle  harder 
to  keep  what  they  have  acquired  only  yesterday,  than  that  which 
they  have  possessed,  by  themselves  or  their  ancestors,  for  six 
centuries. 

In  France,  the  inferiority  of  the  price  of  revolutionary  lands,  to 
others,  is  immense.  Of  the  former  species,  church  land  is  con- 
siderably dearer  than  the  forfeited  estates  of  emigrants.  Whence 
the  difference  of  price,  but  from  the  estimated  difference  of  secu- 
rity ?  Can  any  fact  display,  more  strongly,  the  state  of  public 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  probability  of  a  future  restoration  of 
these  estates,  either  partial  or  total?  and  can  any  circumstance  fa- 
cilitate the  execution  of  such  a  project,  more  than  the  general  be- 
lief that  it  will  be  executed  ?  M.  Neckar  allows,  that  the  impe- 
diments to  the  formation  of  a  republic  are  very  serious;  but  thinks 
they  would  all  yield  to  the  talents  and  activity  of  Bonaparte,  if  he 
were  to  dedicate  himself  to  the  superintendance  of  such  a  govern- 
ment during  the  period  of  its  infancy  :  of  course,  therelbre,  he 
is  to  suppose  the  same  power  dedicated  to  the  formation  of  an  he- 
reditary monarchy  j  or  his  parallel  of  difficulties  is  unjust,  and  his 
preference  irrational.  Bonaparte  could  represent  the  person  of  a 
monarch,  during  his  life,  as  well  as  he  could  represent  the  execu- 
tive of  a  republic ;  and  if  he  could  overcome  the  turbulence  of  e- 
lectors,  to  whom  freedom  was  new,  he  could  appease  the  jealousy 
that  his  generals  would  entertain  of  the  returning  nobles.  Indeed, 
without  such  powerful  intervention,  this  latter  objection  does  not 
appear  to  us  to  be  by  any  means  insuperable.  If  the  history  of 
cur  own  restoration  were  to  be  acted  over  again  in  France,  and 
royalty  and  aristocracy  brought  back  by  the  military  successor  of 
Bonaparte,  it  certainly  could  not  be  done  without  a  very  liberal 
distribution  of  favours  among  the  great  leaders  of  the  army. 

Jealousy  of  the  executive  is  one  feature  of  a  republic;  in  con- 
sequence,  that  government  is  clogged  with  a  multiplicity  of  safe- 
guards and  restrictions,  which  render  it  unfit  for  investigating 
complicated  details,  and  managing  extensive  relations  with  vi- 
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gour,  consistency!  and  despatch.  A  republic,  therefore,  is  bet- 
ter fitted  for  a  little  state  than  a  large  one. 

A  love  of  equality  is  another  very  strong  principle  in  a  repub- 
lic; therefore  it  does  not  tolerate  hereditary  honour  or  wealth  ; 
and  all  the  effect  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  by  this 
factitious  power  is  lost,  and  the  government  weakened:  But,  in 
proportion  as  the  government  is  less  able  to  command,  the  peo- 
ple should  be  more  willing  to  obey  ;  therefore  a  republic  is  bet- 
ter suited  to  a  moral  than  an  immoral  people. 

A  people  who  have  recently  experienced  great  evils  from  the 
privileged  orders  and  from  monarchs,  love  republican  forms  so 
much,  that  the  warmth  of  their  inclination  supplies,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  defect  of  their  institutions.  Immediately,  therefore,  up- 
on the  destruction  of  despotism,  a  republic  may  be  preferable  to 
a  limited  monarchy. 

And  yet,  though  narrowness  of  territory,  purity  of  morals, 
and  recent  escape  from  despotism,  appear  to  be  the  circumstances 
which  most  strongly  recommend  a  republic,  M.  Neckar  proposes 
it  to  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  profligate  people  in  Europe, 
who  are  disgusted  with  the  very  name  of  liberty,  from  the  incre- 
dible evils  they  have  suffered  in  pursuit  of  it. 

Whatever  be  the  species  of  free  government  adopted  by  France, 
she  can  adopt  none  without  the  greatest  peril.  The  miserable  di- 
lemma in  which  men  living  under  bad  governments  are  placed, 
is,  that,  without  a  radical  revolution,  they  may  never  be  able  to 
gain  liberty  at  all ;  and,  with  it,  the  attainment  of  liberty  ap- 
pears to  be  attended  with  almost  insuperable  difficulties.  To  call 
upon  a  nation,  on  a  sudden,  totally  destitute  of  such  knowledge 
and  experience,  to  perform  ail  the  manifold  functions  of  a  free 
constitution,  is  to  entrust  valuable,  delicate,  and  abstruse  mecha- 
nism, to  the  rudest  skill  and  the  grossest  ignorance.  Public  acts 
may  confer  liberty;  but  experience  only  can  teach  a  people  to  use 
it;  and,  till  they  have  gained  that  experience,  they  are  liable  to 
tumult,  to  jealousy,  to  collision  of  powers,  and  to  every  evil  to 
which  men  are  exposed,  who  are  desirous  of  preserving  a  great 
good,  without  knowing  how  to  set  about  it.  In  an  old  establish- 
ed system  of  liberty,  like  our  own,  the  encroachments  which  one 
department  of  the  state  makes  on  any  other,  arc  slow,  and  hard- 
ly intentional ;  the  political  feelings,  and  the  constitutional  know- 
ledge, which  every  Englishman  possesses,  creates  a  public  voice, 
which  tends  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  whole.  Amid  the 
crude  sentiments  and  new-born  precedents  of  sudden  liberty, 
the  Crown  might  destroy  the  Commons,  or  the  Commons  the 
Crown,  almost  before  the  people  had  formed  any  opinion  of  the 
nature  of  their  contention.  A  nation  grown  free  in  a  single  day, 
h  a  child  born  with  the  limbs  and  the  vigour  cf  a  man,  who 
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would  take  a  drawn  sword  for  his  rattle,  and  set  the  house  in  * 
blaze,  that  he  might  chuckle  over  the  splendour. 

Why  can  factious  eloquence  produce  such  limited  effects  in 
this  country  ?  Partly  because  we  are  accustomed  to  it,  and  know 
how  to  appreciate  it.  We  are  acquainted  with  popular  assem- 
blies ;  and  the  language  of  our  Parliament  produces  the  effect  it 
ought  upon  public  opinion,  because  long  experience  enables  us 
to  conjecture  the  real  motives  by  which  men  are  actuated ;  to 
separate  the  vehemence  of  party  spirit  from  the  language  of  prin- 
ciple and  truth ;  and  to  discover  whom  we  can  trust,  and  whom 
we  cannot.  The  want  of  all  this,  and  of  much  more  than  this, 
must  retard,  for  a  very  long  period,  the  practical  enjoyment  of 
liberty  in  France,  and  present  very  serious  obstacles  to  her  pro- 
sperity ;  obstacles  little  dreamed  of  by  men  who  seem  to  mea- 
sure the  happiness  and  future  grandeur  of  France  by  degrees  of 
longitude  and  latitude,  and  who  believe  she  might  acquire  li- 
berty with  as  much  facility  as  she  could  acquire  Switzerland  or 
Naples. 

M.  Neckar's  observations  on  the  finances  of  France,  and  on 
finance  in  general,  are  useful,  entertaining,  and  not  above  the 
capacity  of  every  reader.  France,  he  says,  at  the  beginning  of 
1781,  had  438  millions  of  revenue;  and,  at  present,  540  millions. 
The  state  paid,  in  1781,  about  215  millions  in  pensions,  the  in- 
terest of  perpetual  debts,  and  debts  for  life.  It  pays,  at  present, 
80  millions  in  interests  and  pensions;  and  owes  about  12  millions 
for  anticipations  on  the  public  revenue.  A  considerable  share  of 
the  increase  of  the  revenue  is  raised  upon  the  conquered  coun- 
tries ;  and  the  people  are  liberated  from  tithes,  corvees,  and  the 
tax  on  salt.  This,  certainly,  is  a  magnificent  picture  of  finance. 
The  best  informed  people  at  Paris,  who  would  be  very  glad  to 
consider  it  as  a  copy  from  life,  dare  not  contend  that  it  is  so.  At 
least,  we  sincerely  ask  pardon  of  M.  Neckar,  if  our  information  as 
to  this  point  be  not  correct:  but  we  believe  he  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  have  been  misled  by  the  public  financial  reports. 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  causes  which  keep  the  interest  of' 
money  so  high  in  France,  M.  Neckar  states  one,  which  we  shall 
present  to  our  readers — 

«  There  is  one  means  for  the  establishment  of  credit/  he  says,  '  e- 
qually  important  with  the  others  which  I  have  stated — a  sentiment  of 
respect  for  morals,  sufficiently  diffused  to  overawe  the  government, 
and  intimidate  it  from  treating  with  bad  faith  any  solemn  engage- 
ments contracted  in  the  name  of  the  state.  It  is  this  respect  for  mo- 
rals ivhich  seems  at  present  to  have  disappeared ;  a  respect  which  th« 
Revolution  has  destroyed,  and  which  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
firmest  supports  of  national  faith. ' 

The  terrorists  of  this-  country  are  so  extremely  alarmed  at  the 
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power  of  Bonaparte,  that  they  ascribe  to  him  resources,  which 
M.  Neckar  very  justly  observes  to  be  incompatible — despotism 
and  credit.  Now,  clearly,  if  he  is  so  omnipotent  in  France  as 
he  is  represented  to  be,  there  is  an  end  of  all  credit ;  for  nobo- 
dy will  trust  him  whom  nobody  can  compel  to  pay ;  and  if  he 
establishes  a  credit,  he  loses  all  that  temporary  vigour  which  is 
derived  from  a  revolutionary  government.  Either  the  despotism 
or  the  credit  of  France  directed  against  this  country,  would  be 
highly  formidable}  but,  both  together,  can  never  be  directed  at 
the  same  time. 

In  this  part  of  his  work,  M.  Neckar  very  justly  points  out  one 
of  the  most  capital  defects  of  Mr  Pitt's  administration  j  who  al- 
ways supposed  that  the  power  of  France  was  to  cease  with  her 
credit,  and  measured  the  period  of  her  existence  by  the  depreci- 
ation of  her  assignats.  Whereas,  France  was  never  more  power- 
ful, than  when  she  was  totally  unable  to  borrow  a  single  shilling 
in  the  whole  circumference  of  Europe,  and  when  her  assignats* 
were  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  they  were  stamped. 

Such  are  the  principal  contents  of  M.  Neckar's  very  respect- 
able work.  Whether,  in  the  course  of  that  work,  his  political 
notions  appear  to  be  derived  from  a  successful  study  of  the  pas- 
sions of  mankind,  and  whether  his  plan  for  the  establishment  of 
a  republican  government  in  France,  for  the  ninth  or  tenth  time, 
evinces  a  more  sanguine,  or  a  more  sagacious  mind,  than  the  rest 
of  the  world,  we  would  rather  our  readers  should  decide  for 
themselves,  than  expose  ourselves  to  any  imputation  of  arro- 
gance, by  deciding  for  them.  But,  when  we  consider  the  paci- 
fic and  impartial  disposition  which  characterizes  the  last  Views  on 
Politics  and  Finance,  the  serene  benevolence  which  it  always  dis- 
plays, and  the  pure  morals  which  it  always  inculcates,  we  can» 
not  help  entertaining  a  high  respect  for  its  venerable  author, 
and  feeling  a  fervent  wish,  that  the  last  views  of  every  public 
man  may  proceed  from  a  heart  as  upright,  and  be  directed  to 
objects  as  good. 
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^T^he  task  which  Mr  Scott  has  here  undertaken,  requires  no 

-*-    common  combination  of  abilities.     He  appears  before  the 

public  in  the  distinct  characters  of  author  and  editor,  and  unites, 

in  his  own  person,  the  offices  of  antiquary,  critic,  and  poet. 
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Such  a  task  is  not  light ;  its  execution,  therefore,  is  entitled  to 
indulgence  in  censure,  and  to  liberality  in  praise. 

By  the  publication  of  the  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  Dr  Per- 
cy conferred  on  literature  an  inestimable  benefit.  Every  age  is 
easily  enamoured  of  its  own  productions,  and  neglectful  of  an- 
tiquated merit.  The  reverend  prelate's  labours  corrected  this 
error.  He  dug  up  many  jewels  from  among  the  ruins  of  time. 
He  rescued  from  oblivion  the  scattered  records  of  the  taste  and 
feeling  of  former  days.  He  excited  the  interest  of  the  poet  and 
of  the  historian  j  and  united,  in  friendly  league,  criticism  and 
antiquarian  science.  His  work  fortunately  became  popular;  and 
its  popularity  paved  the  way  to  similar  collections, — among 
which  is  to  be  reckoned  the  work  before  us. 

The  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border  contains  poems  of  three 
different  classes  ; — ancient  historical  ballads, — ancient  romantic 
ballads, — and  modem  compositions,  chiefly  in  imitation  of  the 
latter.  Besides  these,  the  Notes  and  Illustrations  occupy  much 
space  in  the  volumes,  and  form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
editor's  merit. 

The  legitimate  aim  of  history  and  of  poetry  is  the  same — to 
improve  mankind,  delect ando,  par iter -que  monendo :  but  the  object 
is  attained  by  different  means.  History  follows  human  events 
through  the  course  of  time  ;  poetry  seizes  their  prominent  fea- 
tures, their  permanent  principles,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
for  ever.  History  is  a  subject  of  profound  philosophical  investi- 
gation; but  poetry,  as  Sir  Philip  Sydney  observes,  '  is  indeed  the 
right  popular  philosophy. '  In  a  publication  which  endeavours  to 
unite  their  separate  advantages,  something  must  be  conceded  or 
both  sides.  It  is  no  objection  to  these  volumes  to  say,  that  the 
poetry  is  sometimes  trivial,  any  more  than  it  would  be  to  remark 
tnat  the  historical  facts  are  not  always  correct. 

The  first  merit  of  an  editor,  with  respect  to  history,  is  his 
fidelity.  This  merit,  if  we  may  judge  from  internal  evidence, 
Mr  Scott  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree.  Very  few  indeed  of 
the  pretended  restorers  of  literary  history,  especially  among  our 
own  countrymen,  stand  blameless  in  this  respect.  The  long 
disputed  charges  against  Macpherson,  and  the  proved  and  ac- 
knowledged forgeries  of  Pinkerton,  are  instances  too  well  known 
to  need  a  comment.  Occasional  artifices  may  indeed  be  justified 
by  the  state  of  public  taste.  Perhaps,  if  Dr  Percy  had  not  a 
little  softened  down  the  roughness  of  his  valuable  Reliques,  he 
would  have  found  neither  readers  nor  followers.  But  the  ne- 
cessity of  deception  no  longer  exists :  and  Mr  Scott  has  felt 
that  he  might  confidently  publish  the  rudest  of  these  ballads, 
in  the  very  state  in  which  they  were  heard  by  our  ancestors.  A 
few  verbal  corrections  (which  we  shall  presently  show  to  have 
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been  injudiciously  made)  scarcely  make  an  exception  to  this  re- 
mark. 

The  activity  and  zeal  of  (he  collector  appear  from  the  num- 
ber of  fragments;  and  the  variety  of  source?  from  which  they 
were  drawn.  We  must  regret,  with  him,  that  many  composi- 
tions of  great  interest  and  antiquity,  compositions  formerly  popu- 
lar over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  and  quoted  as  authority  by  con- 
temporary poets  and  historians,  should  now  be  irrecoverably  lost. 
But  this  consideration  renders  us  the  more  sensible  of  his  merit 
in  amassing  the  present  remains.  They  are  said  to  be  drawn, 
partly  from  the  recital  of  shepherds  and  aged  persons  in  the  re- 
cesses of  the  Border  mountains,  and  partly  from  the  MSS.  of 
different  Border  antiquaries.  These  authorities  are  certainly 
the  best  j  and  as  Mr  Scott  informs  us  that  he  began  to  consult 
them  in  early  youth,  we  may  conclude  that  he  has  preserved 
many  poems,  which  would  otherwise  have  become,  by  this  time, 
irrecoverable. 

Selection  from  the  mass  so  obtained  was  his  next  duty :  and,  in 
this  exercise  of  the  judgment,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  meet  uni- 
versal approbation.  What  one  man  would  deem  trivial,  another 
will  estimate  highly:  what  one  would  reject  with  scorn,  another 
treasures  up  with  admiration.  On  the  whole,  it  is  better  to  run 
the  hazard  of  being  voluminous  than  fastidious:  and  so  the  edi- 
tor  seems  to  have  decided.  Perhaps  the  omission  of  one  or  two 
trifling  pieces  (such  as  Armstrongs  Goodnighty  vol.  i.  p.  183.) 
would  have  rendered  the  work  less  heavy.  If  such  pieces  had 
never  been  published  before,  they  could  not  claim  admission  on 
the  ground  of  poetical  merit ;  ami,  where  they  had  been  previ- 
ously printed,  the  reasons  for  their  rejection  would  be  so  much 
strengthened,  that  they  should  only  have  been  admitted  for  the 
sake  of  some  very  important  illustration.  The  historical  grounds 
of  selection  are  either  events  or  manners  ;  to  both  which,  these 
volumes  apply.  The  period  of  time  which  they  include,  is  chief- 
ly confined  to  the  16th  century  ;  during  which,  the  state  of  poli- 
tics on  the  Scotish  Border  may  easily  be  inferred  from  the  Sang 
of  the  Outlaw  Murray,  the  Battle  of  Otterbourue>  and  the  Raid 
of  the  Iteids'Joirc,  which  describe,  events  of  a  public  nature. 

The  state  of  morals,  however,  and  the  condition  of  private 
life,  among  the  Borderers  of  those  ages,  are  still  more  remark- 
able; and  if  this  collection  had  no  other  merit  than  that  of  pre- 
serving the  memorials  of  manners  that  can  never  return,  it 
would  be  entitled  to  considerable  praise.  Subsisting  by  rapine, 
which  they  accounted  lawful  and  honourable,  they  blotted  ho- 
nesty out  of  the  list  of  their  virtues,  at  the  same  time -that  they 
were  trained,  by  their  perilous  expeditions,  to  a  high  degree  of 

vol.  r.  no.  iy.  C  c 
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enter  prizing  courage,  activity,  and  finesse.  The  insecurity  of 
their  possessions  made  them  free  and  hospitable  in  their  expen- 
diture ;  and  the  common  danger  bound  the  several  clans  toge- 
ther by  assurances  of  inviolable  fidelity,  and  even  softened  theiF 
mutual  hostility,  by  the  tacit  introduction  of  certain  laws  of  ho- 
nour and  of  war.  In  these  traits,  we  seem  to  be  reading  the 
description  of  a  Tartarian  or  Arabian  tribe,  and  can  scarcely 
persuade  ourselves  that  this  country  contained,  within  these  two 
centuries,  so  exact  a  prototype  of  the  Bedouin  character-  Cam- 
den has  sketched  it  with  considerable  accuracy,  in  the  following 
passage  of  his  Britannia. 

"  What  manner  of  cattle  dealers  they  are,  that  inhabit  thefe  valleys 
in  the  marches  of  both  kingdom?,  John  Leiley,  a  Scotchman  himfeh> 
and  Biftiop  of  Rofs,  will  inform  you.  They  fally  out  of  their  own 
borders,  in  the  night,  in  troops,  through  unfrequented  bye-ways,  and 
many  intricate  windings. — All  the  day  time,  they  refrefh  tiiemfelves  and 
their  horfes  in  lurking-holes  they  had  pitched  upon  before,  till  they 
arrive,  in  the  dark,  at  thofe  places  they  have  a  delign  upon.  As  foon 
as  they  have  feized  upon  the  booty,  they,  in  like  manner,  return  home 
in  the  night,  through  blind  ways,  and  fetching  many  a  compafs.  The 
more  Ikilful  any  captain  is  to  pafs  through  thofe  wild  deferts,  crooked 
turnings,  and  deep  precipices,  in  the  thickefl  mifts  and  darknefs,  his 
reputation  is  the  greater,  and  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  an  excellent 
head.  And  they  are  fo  very  cunning,  that  they  feldom  have  their 
booty  taken  from  them,  unlefs,  fbmetimes,  when,  by  the  help  of  blood- 
hounds following  them  exactly  upon  the  track,  they  may  chance  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  their  adverfariec.  When,  being  taken,  they  have  fo 
much  perfuafive  eloquence,  and  fo  many  fmooth  infinuating  words  at 
command,  that  if  they  do  not  move  their  judges,  nay,  and  even  their 
adversaries  (notwithstanding  the  feverity  of  their  natures),  t>  have  mercy, 
yet  they  incite  them  to  admiration  and  companion.  "     Vol.  i.  p. Ivi.-lvii. 

The  publication  now  before  us,  contains  many  curious  and  in- 
teresting illustrations  of  this  peculiar  character.  The  laxity  of 
Border  morals,  in  respect  to  property,  is  seen  in  the  very  ani- 
mated ballad  of  Jamie  Telfer  of  the  Fair  Dvdhead,  the  Loch~ 
jnaben  Harper,  Dick  o'  the  C<Mft  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  cour- 
age, fidelity,  enterprize,  are  exemplified  in  Kinmont  JVillie,  Jock 
«>'  the  Side,  and  Archie  o'  Cajitld.  And,  finally,  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  the  human  mind,  in  such  a  state  of  society,  to  super- 
stition and  romantic  wonder,  appears  from  most  of  the  ancient 
poems  in  the  second  volume. 

To  illustrate  these  particulars,  the  editor  has  brought  together 
xnuch  valuable  matter,  in  an  introduction  of  l'6S  pages,  and  in 
long  notes  and  occasional  dissertations  dispersed  through  the  body 
of  the  work.  Among  these  we  notice,  with  particular  approba- 
tion, a  discourse  in  the  2d  volume  (p.  167,  &c.)>  on  the  Jfairiei 
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of  Popular  Superstition,  in  which  the  author  takes  a  much  wider 
range,  than  was  to  have  been  expected  from  a  collector  of  -Bor- 
der ballads;  and  evinces  an  extent  of  reading,  and  sagacity  of 
conjecture,  which  have  never  before  been  applied  to  this  subject. 
We  recommend  this  treatise,  as  by  far  the  most  learned,  ration- 
al, and  entertaining,  that  has  yet  been  made  public,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  these  superstitions.  It  is  perhaps  of  little  consequence,  whe- 
ther the  manner  of  these  illustrations  be  exactly  suitable  to  the 
matter  ;  yet  we  cannot  but  notice  a  false  oratorical  taste,  which 
seems  foreign  to  the  office  of  a  commentator.  Instead  of  detail- 
ing, with  appropriate  .simplicity,  the  events  necessary  to  the  in- 
troduction of  his  work,  he  begins  thus  :  i  From  the  remote  pe- 
riod, when  the  Roman  Deity  Terminus  retired  behind  the  ram- 
parts of  Severus, '  &c.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  similar  error  in 
taste,  which  suggested  the  title  of  the  book  itself — Minstrelsy,-  a 
word  not  only  inapplicable  in  its  original  sense,  but  rendered  in 
some  measure  ludicrous,  by  the  currency  it  has  obtained  among 
our  modern  sonneteers,  or,  as  they  style  themselves,  Minstrels. 
The  English  idiom  is  not  always  preserved,  especially  in  words 
of  technical  origin.  Thus  (in  Introduct.  p.  iii.),  '  They  were 
forfeited, '  i.  e.  their  estates.  So  (in  vol.  ii.  p.  213-223),  '  ab- 
straction '  and  *  abstracted,  '  are  used  for  stealing  and  stolen. 

We  come,  now,  to  consider  the  poetical  merit,  which,  though 
not  the  only,  must  be  the  chief  object  of  such  a  publication;  and 
which,  we  may  add,  is  here  attained  in  a  very  eminent  degree. 
It  is  the  business  of  poetry  to  delineate  Feeling:  and  where  shall 
we  look  for  feeling  so  undisguised  and  powerful,  as  in  those  early 
periods  of  civilization,  which  have  already  excited  men  to  the 
cultivation  of  their  intellectual  energies ;  but  have  not  yet  fettered 
them  with  that  multiplicity  of  rules  which  forms  them  into  the 
mere  machines  of  polished  society.  The  minds  of  men  in  such  a 
state  are  indeed  less  delicate,  less  attractive  of  general  sympathy, 
than  in  succeeding  periods;  but  they  are  more  poetic,  more  in- 
teresting in  particular  contemplation,  more  distinctly  marked  and 
intelligible.  We  are  not,  then,  to  view  these  poems  as  facta  ad 
tmguem — high-polished  and  elaborate  specimens  of  art;  but  as 
exhibiting  the  true  sparks  and  flashes  of  individual  nature. 

Flence,  we  shall  find  a  savage  wildness  in  the  superstition  of 
the  Lyke-izake  Dirge,  and  in  the  tumultuous  rage  of  the  Fray 
o/Suport;  but  we  may  trace  gradations  from  these  to  the  exqui- 
site tenderness  of  the  Fragments:    Vol.  ii.  p.  1.57. 

1  I've  heard  them  iilling  at  the  ewe  milking, '  <Sce. 
Of  which,  by  the  by,  Mr  Scott  would  have  done  well  to  tell  us 
kiM  much  he  deems  ancient;  and  to  give  us  '  the  positive  evi- 
dence '  that  convinced  hi  in  the,  whole  was  not  so. 

C  c  2 
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.  The  Lament  of  the  Queen's  Marie  (vol.  ii.  p.  154.),  connected 
with  its  tale,  *  bears  so  strong  a  stamp  of  nature,  that  we  cannot 
resist  quoting  it;  hoping,  at  the  same  time, .that  Mr  Scott  will 
spare  no  pains  to  recover  the  remainder,  if  there  be  any. 

'  — "  O  ye  mariners,  mariners,  mariners, 
That  sail  upon  the  sea, 
Let  not  my  father  nor  mother  to  wit, 
The  death  that  I  maun  die  !  " — 

*  When  she  cam  to  the  Netherbow  port, 

She  laughed  loud  laughters  three  ; 
But  when  she  cam  to  the  gallows  foot, 
The  tear  blinded  her  e'e. 

*  — "  Yestreen  the  Queen  had  four  Maries, 

The  night  she'll  hae  but  three ; 
There  was  Marie  Seton,  and  Marie  Beatoun, 
And  Marie  Carmichael,  and  me.  " —  ' 

The  ballad  of  Fair  Helen  of  Kirconnell  (vol.  i.  p.  72.),  found- 
ed on  a  well  known  and  affecting  incident,  has  been  often  given 
to  the  public  ;  but  never  so  perfect  as  in  its  present  shape.  The 
following  stanzas  are  of  exquisite  merit. 

'  I  wish  I  were  where  Helen  lies, 
Night  and  day  on  me  she  eries, 
O  that  I  were  where  Helen  lies, 
On  fair  Kirconnell  Lee ! 

'  Curst  be  the  heart  that  thought  the  thought, 
And  curst  the  hand  that  fired  the  shot, 
When  in  my  arms  f  burd  Helen  dropt, 
And  died  to  succour  me. 

*  O  think  na  ye  my  heart  was  sair, 

When  my  love  dropt  down  and  spak  nae  mair  J 
There  did  she  swoon  wi'  meikle  care, 
On  fair  Kirconnell  Lee. 

i  As  I  went  down  the  water  side, 
None  but  my  foe  to  be  my  guide, 
None  but  my  foe  to  be  my  guide, 
On  fair  Kirconnell  Lee  ; 


*  The  Queen's  Marie  was  a  Frenchwoman,  who  was  executed, 
with  her  lover,  for  the  murder  of  an  illegitimate  child. 

-f-  We  read  bird,  as  forming  a  simple  and  natural  metaphor :  it? 
farce  is  destroyed,  by  .making  it  synonymous  with  maid. 
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8  I  lighted  down,  my  sword  did  draw, 
I  hacked  him  in  pieces  sma, 
I  hacked  him  in  pieces  sma, 
For  her  sake  that  died  for  me. 

*  O  Helen  fair,  beyond  compare, 
I'll  make  a  garland  of  thy  hair, 
Shall  bind  my  heart  for  evermair, 

Untill  the  day  I  die. 
'  O  Helen  fair  !    O  Helen  chaste  ! 
If  I  were  with  thee  I  were  blest, 
Where  thou  lies  low,  and  takes  thy  rest 
On  fair  Kirconnell  Lee.  ' 

The  following  verses,  though  of  a  very  different  character,  af- 
ford perhaps  a  fairer  specimen  of  the  kind  of  pathos  and  simpli- 
city that  belong  to  the  old  romantic  ballad.  King  Honor  had 
been  murdered  by  a  traitor  ;  and  his  Queen,  who  was  left  in  a 
state  of  pregnancy,  was  closely  guarded,  till  it  should  appear 
whether  she  was  to  produce  a  boy  or  a  girl.  The  latter  was  to 
be  spared;  but  a  boy  was  to  be  immediately  killed.  The  Queen 
jnakes  her  guards  drunk,  and  says — (Vol.  ii.  p.  77-7(J.) 

'  — "  O  narrow,  narrow,  is  this  window, 
And  big,  big,  am  I  grown  !  " — 
Yet,  thro'  the  might  of  Our  Ladye, 
Out  at  it  she  has  gone. 

*  She  wandered  up,  she  wandered  down, 

She  wandered  out  and  in ; 
And  at  last,  into  the  very  swine's  stythe> 
The  Queen  brought  forth  a  son. 

*  .Then  they  cast  kevils  them  amang, 

Which  sould  gae  seek  die  Queen  ; 
And  the  kevil  fell  upon  Wise  William, 
And  he  sent  his  wife  for  him. 

i  O  when  she  saw  Wise  William's  wife, 
The  Queen  fell  on  her  knee ; 
— "  Win  up,  win  up,  Madame  !  "  she  says 
"  What  needs  this  courtesie?  " — 

*  — <f  O  out  o'  this  I  winna  rise, 

Till  a  boon  ye  grant  to  me ; 
To  change  your  lass  for  this  lad  bairn, 
King  Honor  left  me  wi'. 

*  "  And  ye  maun  learn  my  gay  goss  hawk 

Right  weel  to  breast  a  steed ; 
And  I  sail  learn  your  turtle  dow  * 
As  weel  to  write  and  read. 

*  Doxv — Dove, 
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'  "  And  ye  maun  learn  my  gay  goss  hawk 
To  wield  baith  bow  and  brand  ; 
And  I  sail  learn  your  turtle  dow 
To  lay  gowd  *  wi'  her  hand. 

'  "  At  kirk  and  market  when  we  meet, 
We'll  dare  mak  nae  avowe, 
But — "  Dame,  how  does  my  gay  goss  hawk  ?  " — 
— "  Madame,  how  does  my  dow  ?  "  —  ' 

Among  the  many  instances  of  spirited  description,  there  is 
none  more  striking  than  the  picture  of  old  Walter  Scott  of  Har- 
den in  the  fight  for  Jamie  Teller's  cattle.     (Vol.  i.  p.  ST.) 

*  But  Willie  was  stricken  ower  the  head, 

And  through  the  knnpscap  f  the  sword  has  gane. 
And  Harden  grat  for  very  rage, 

Whan  Willie  on  the  grund  lay  slane. 

'  But  he's  taen  aff  his  gude  steel  cap. 
And  thrice  he's  waved  it  in  the  air — 
The  Dinlay  t  snaw  was  ne'er  mair  white 
Nor  the  i)  art  locks  of  Harden's  hair. 

1  '*■   Revenge  !    Revenge  !  "    auld  Wat  can  crj', 
"  Fye,  lads,  lay  on  them  cruellie  i  "  &c 

The  rage  of  the  bauld  Baclaigh,  when  he  is  informed  that  the 
English  warden,  Lord  Scroop,  had  imprisoned  a  Scotchman  in 
time  of  truce,  is  also  deserving  of  an  extract.   (Vol.  i.  p.  12S-129.) 

'  He  has  ta'en  the  table  wi'  his  hand, 

He  garr'd  the  red  wine  spring  on  Lie — 
— "  Now  Christ's  curse  on  my  head,  "  he  said, 
"  But  avenged  of  Lord  Scroop  I'll  be  ! 

*  "  O  is  my  basnet  §  a  widow's  curch  ?  || 
Or  my  lance  a  wand  of  the  willow  tree  ? 
Or  my  arm  a  ladyes  lilye  hand, 

That  an  English  Lord  should  lightly  ^y  me  ? 

.4  "  And  have  they  ta'en  him>  Kinmont  Willie, 
Against  the  truce  of  border  tide  ? 
And  fors-otten  that  the  bauld  Bacieurrh 

^     o  c 

Is  Keeper  here  on  the  Scotish  side  ? 

'  "  And  have  they  e'en  ta'en  him,  Kinmont  Willie, 
Withouten  either  dread  or  fear  ? 
And  forgotten  that  the  bauld  Bacleugh 
Can  back  a  steed,  or  shake  a  spear  ? 


*  Lay  Gowd — To  embroider  in  gold.  +   Headpiece. 

$  A  mountain  in  Liddisdale.  §   Basnet — Helmet. 

||   Curch— -Coif.  «[  Lightly— Set  light  by. 
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1  "  0  were  there  war  between  the  lands. 
As  well  I  wot  that  there  is  none, 
I  would  slight  Carlisle  Castcll  high, 
Tho'  it  were  buildcd  of  marble  stone. 

'  **  I  would  set  that  casteil  in  a  low,  * 
And  sloken  it  with  English  blood  ! 
There's  nevir  a  man  in  Cumberland 

Should  ken  where  Carlisle  Castcll  stood.  "  ' 

In  many  of  the  recitals  is  a  mixture  of  rough  humour,  which, 
like  the  characterizing  touches  of  Hogarth's  pencil,  gives  an  ani- 
raation  often  attempted  in  vain  by  more  polished  writers.  Of 
this  the  ballad  of  Kinrnont  Willie  affords  many  examples,  espe- 
cially where  he  is  borne  out  of  prison  in  irons  on  the  shoulders 
of  Red  Rowan,  (lie  starkest  man  in  Tiviotdale,     Vol.  i.  p.  131. 

1  Then  shoulder  high,  with  shout  and  cry, 
Wc  bore  him  down  the  ladder  lang  ; 
At  every  stride  Red  Rowan  made, 

I  wot  the  Kinmont's  aims  play'd  clang ! 

t'  O  mony  a  time,  "  quo'  Kinmont  Willie, 

"  I  hae  ridden  horse  baith  wild  and  wode, 
But  a  rougher  beast  than  Red  Rowan, 
I  ween  my  legs  hae  ne'er  bestrode. 

#  And  mony  a  time,  "  quo'  Kinmont  Willie. 
I've  prick'd  a  horse  out  oure  the  furs, 
But  since  the  day  I  backit  a  steed, 
I  nevir  wore  sic  cumbrous  spurs.  " 

Thinking  as  we  do,  respecting  the  real  standard  to  which  the 
merit  of  these  poems  is  to  be  referred,  we  cannot  agree  with  the 
Editor  in  the  opinion  which  he  has  expressed  of  that  class  of 
tragic  ballads  to  which  the  Bonny  Hynd9  and  (we  may  add)  JeUon 
Granie,  the  Cruel  Sister,  &c.  belong.  The  cause  of  virtue  and 
morality  is  not  so  slight  as  to  be  injured  by  the  animated  discus- 
sion of  themes,  which  (as  the  editor  justly  observes)  were  favour- 
ites with  the  early  Grecian  muse;  especially  with  those  •  lofty, 
grave  tragedians,  '  who,  in  the  opinion  of  no  lax  moralist,  were 
*  teachers  best  of  moral  wisdom.  '  It  is  not  the  knowledge  that 
enormities,  exist,  but  the  concealment,  or  the  false  or  defective 
statement  of  what  constitutes  their  criminality,  that  vitiates,  while 
it  weakens  moral  principle.  The  Newgate  Register,  or  the  Beg- 
gar's Opera,  may  have  done  harm,  by  the  ignorance  of  their 
authors  ;  but  who  was  ever  corrupted  by  Othello  ?  The  ballads 
above  mentioned  have  such  poetic  merit,  as  is  more  than  a  suf- 

*  Lo-x — Flame. 
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ficient  antidote  to  their  supposed  moral  tendency ;  and  if  Mr 
Scott  possesses  others  of  equal  beauty,  we  trust  he  will  not.  be  de- 
terred, by  conscientious  scruples,  from  giving  them  to  the  public. 
If  we  were  disposed  to  be  very  apprehensive,  indeed,  as  to  the 
effect  of  any  ancient  ballads  upon  our  national  morality,  we  might 
very  well  take  exception  at  the  greater  part  of  this  collection. 
The  glory  of  outlaws,  and  the  renown  of  cattle-stealers,  is  com- 
memorated in  almost  every  one  of  the  historical  poems;  and  the 
heroines  of  all  the  romantic  ballads,  we  believe,  without  one  ex- 
ception, have  the  misfortune  to  be  mothers  before  marriage.  It 
is  amazing,  indeed,  to  observe  with  what  invariable  uniformity 
the  circumstances  of  pregnancy  and  parturition  are  brought  for- 
ward to  heighten  the  interest  of  every  love-story.  When  Lillie 
Flower,  for  instance,  is  to  be  murdered  by  the  ungrateful  Jellon, 
Grame,  she  says, 

"  Your  bairn,  that  stirs  between  my  sides, 
Maun  shortly  see  the  light ; 
But  to  see  it  weltering  in  my  blood, 
Would  be  a  piteous  sight.  " — 

*  The  Lass  of  Loch ry an, '  in  like  manner,  exclaims, 

"  And  wha  will  father  my  young  son, 
Till  Lord  Gregor}'  comes  hame  ?  " 

The  fate  of  the  romantic  '  White  Lilly  '  is  thus  simply  de- 
scribed : 

*  About  the  dead  hour  o'  the  night, 
The  ladye's  bour  was  broken ; 
And,  about  the  first  hour  o'  the  day, 

The  fair  knave  bairn  was  gotten.  '     Vol.  ii.  p.  65. 

The  whole  story  of  *  Willie's  Ladye  '  turns  on  a  difficult  de- 
livery. The  fair  '  Lady  Janet'  commits  a  fa ux-pas  oi' the  same 
kind ;  and  so  common  does  the  indiscretion  appear  to  have  been, 
that  the  bold  baron,  her  father,  is  made  to  inquire  after  it  in  this 
easy  manner : 

'  Out  then  spake  her  father  dear, 
And  he  spoke  rneik  and  mild ; 
And  ever,  alas,  my  sweet  Janet, 
I  fear  ye  gae  with  child.  ' 

*  Fair  Annie's  '  case,  however,  is  the  most  aggravated.  She 
makes  the  following  very  pertinent  interrogatory  : 

*  But  how  can  I  gang  maiden  like, 
When  maiden  I  am  nane  ; 
Have  I  not  born  seven  sons  to  thee; 
And  am  with  child  again  ?  ' 
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After  all  this,  we  are  not  surprised  that  *  Cospatrick '  wedded 
eight  wives  successively,  without  finding  one  virgin  among  them  j 
though  we  think  his  lamentation,  on  the  failure  of  the  last  expe- 
riment, rather  too  violent  for  the  occasion. 

*  I  am  the  most  unhappy  man, 

That  ever  was  in  Christen  land ; 
I  courted  a  maiden  meik  and  mild, 

And  I  hae  gotten  nothing  hut  a  woman  with  child. ' 

In  the  wording  of  these  poems,  no  precise  rule  seems  to  have 
been  followed :  and  hence,  some  modernisms  have  crept  in, 
which  a  more  attentive  collation  of  MSS.  or  oral  traditions,  to- 
gether with  a  due  regard  to  the  probable  date  of  the  composi- 
tion, would,  perhaps,  have  excluded.  Some  expressions  very 
much  resemble  the  style  of  our  modern  poetasters ;  as,  *  wave 
danger  back  on  thee,  '  vol.  ii.  p.  65. ; — *  whose  notes  made  sad 
the  listening  ear,  '  vol.  ii.  p.  149.  Some  words  seem  substituted 
for  more  appropriate  provincial  terms ;  as  '  braided  her  yellow 
hair,  '  vol.  ii.  p.  229,  which  is  in  some  copies  '  shed,  '  a  locally 
descriptive  word.  So,  *  a  red-hot  gad  of  iron, '  vol.  ii.  p.  240, 
should  be  '  airn,  '  more  suitably  to  the  rhyme. 

Having  reviewed  the  remains  of  antiquity,  which  constitute 
the  chief  value  of  this  work,  it  remains  to  say  something  of  the 
productions  avowedly  modern. 

They  have  all  considerable  merit,  and  often  touch  upon  true 
feeling ;  as  in  Mrs  Cockburn's  Flowers  <rf  the  Forest,  (vol.  ii. 
p.  163),  of  which  Burns  himself  has  noticed  the  pathetic  ex- 
clamation : 

'  O  fickle  fortune  !  why  this  cruel  sporting  ? 
Why  thus  perplex  us  poor  sons  of  a  day  ?  ' 

But  we  may  in  general  observe,  that  they  breathe  not  enough 
the  rude  energy  of  the  Scotish  ballad :  they  have  too  little  sim- 
plicity to  suit  the  rest  of  the  collection.  We  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive that  an  unaffected  lover  of  Scotish  music  would  express  its 
effect,  as  Mr  Leyden  has  done,  (vol.  ii.  p.  2.),  by  references  to 
Asiatic  literature,  and  in  all  the  luxuriancy  of  Asiatic  diction. 

This  discordance  becomes  still  more  striking,  when  the  com- 
positions are  announced  as  imitations  of  the  ancient  style.  Their 
professed  aim  is  '  to  unite  the  vigorous  numbers  and  wild  fiction 
of  the  ancient  ballad,  with  greater  equality  of  versification  and 
elegance  of  sentiment. '  We  do  not  disapprove  this  attempt. 
Let  the  modern  poet  imitate,  if  he  can,  the  excellences,  and  a- 
void  the  defects  of  the  old  ballad-writers  ;  but  let  him  begin  by 
adopting  their  strength  of  sentiment,  and  energy  of  expression  j 
and  let  him  take  especial  care  to  draw  his  ornamental  additions 
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from  purer  sources  than  the  Bonny  Jean?,  the  Alonzos,  and 
Imogencs  of  the  day.  After  all,  this  is,  in  fact,  to  create  a 
new  species  of  composition  ;  a  diluted  taste,  which  probably 
may  not  suit  the  palate  of  the  genuine  lover  of  antiquity.  Un- 
doubtedly, Mr  Scott,  and  his  friend  Mr  Leyden,  have  display- 
ed great  powers  of  imagination,  and  harmony  of  numbers.  The 
Eve  of  St  John,  Glenfinlas,  Thomas  the  Rhymer •,  Lord  Soulis, 
and  the  Coat  of  Keeldar,  are  all  (but  particularly  the  two  first) 
much  superior  to  the  numerous  tales  of  wonder  with  which  our 
patience  has  of  late  been  so  heavily  taxed.  But  do  they  in  the 
least  resemble  the  general  style  of  antiquity  ?  Or  are  they  even 
like  any  one  old  ballad  in  this  collection  ?  Where,  for  instance, 
shall  we  find  an  ancient  stanza  like  the  following  (Vol.  ii.  p.  288.)  ? 

'  Yet  fragments  of  the  lofty  strain 
Float  down  the  tide  of  years  ; 
As  buoyant  on  the  stormy  main, 
A  parted  wreck  appears.  ' 

It  is  our  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  modern  part  of  this  work 
will  obtain  (and,  with  certain  deductions,  will  deserve)  the  ap- 
plause of  a  numerous  class  of  readers.  But  that  class  is  differ- 
ent from  the  one  which  will  justly  relish  the  ancient  composi- 
tions. Mr  Scott  has  announced  some  intended  additions,  which 
we  hope  he  will  speedily  give  to  the  public,  together  with  a  se- 
cond edition  of  the  present  work.  As  that  publication  will  afford 
him  an  opportunity  of  modelling  the  whole  anew,  we  take  the 
liberty  of  suggesting,  that  the  whole  of  the  modern  part  may  be 
conveniently  thrown  into  one  volume,  which  will  lose  nothing  of 
its  intrinsic  value  by  being  separate  from  the  rest. 

Although  we  have  freely  censured  the  defects  of  this  collec- 
tion, we  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we  consider  them  as  pid- 
chro  in  corpore  narvost  as  those  common  literary  imperfections, 
c  quas  ant  incur iafudit,  aid  humana  parum  cavit  itatura.  *  The 
work,  upon  the  whole,  is  highly  interesting  and  important  to  li- 
terature :  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  executed  reflects  no 
small  degree  of  credit  on  the  Editor. 

Those  who  feel  an  interest  in  Scotch  printing,  will  remark 
with  pleasure  the  singular  beauty  of  the  type.  With  appro- 
priate reference  to  the  subject,  it  was  executed  on  the  Border, 
and  proceeds  from  the  press  of  Mr  Ballantyne  of  Kelso. 
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Art.  XII.  On  the  Necessary  Truth  of  certain  Conclusions  obtained 
In/  Means  of  Imaginary  Expressions.  By  Robert  Woodhouse, 
A.M.  Fellow  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  (la  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.     1802.) 

"TVTo  small  part  of  the  modern  mathematics  depends  on  the  doc- 
-^  *  trine  of  imaginary  or  impossible  quantities-  It  is  natural 
to  expect  that  the  grounds  of  a  doctrine,  on  which  rests  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  analytical  edifice,  have  been  fully  examined ; 
that  all  objections  have  been  successfully  answered ;  and  that  no 
room  is  left  for  doubt  or  cavil.  The  contrary,  however,  will, 
in  reality,  be  found  to  be  the  case.  Mathematicians  have  been 
more  attentive  to  improve  and  extend  their  methods,  than  soli- 
citous to  examine  the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded. 
Men  of  a  scientific  turn,  who  wish  to  reason  as  well  as  to  com- 
pute, and  who  will  not  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  conclusion  with- 
out fully  comprehending  evei'y  step  in  the  reasoning  that  leads 
to  it,  have  justly  to  complain  of  the  mystery  and  paradox  at- 
tending the  use  of  impossible  quantities. 

Imaginary  expressions  occur  in  mathematical  investigations  in 
two  ways,  which  it  is  proper  to  distinguish.  Sometimes  they 
merely  mark  an  operation  that  cannot  be  performed,  or  an  ab- 
surd conclusion  :  and  this  always  happens  when  a  contradiction 
takes  place  in  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled.  This  office  of  ima- 
ginary expressions  is  attended  with  no  difficulty  ;  it  is  allowed  to 
be  legitimate,  and  its  use  is,  to  point  out  the  limitation  of  pro- 
blems. In  other  cates,  imaginary  expressions  are  introduced  in- 
to mathematical  investigations  (and  sometimes  they  occur  very 
unexpectedly  *,)  when  no  inconsistency  really  takes  place  in  the 
relations  of  the  magnitude?  concerned,  and  when  we  are  certain 
that  the  quantities  signified  arc  possible  and  real.  When  this 
happens,  on  carefully  examining  the  reasoning  employed,  it  will 
be  found  that  some  contradiction  is  implied,  or  that  some  im- 
possible supposition  is  unwarily  admitted.  The  fault,  here,  is 
in  the  reasoning  itself,  and  not  in  any  inconsistency  in  the  con- 
ditions to  be  fulfilled.  The  proper  remedy  seems  lo  be,  to  trace 
back  the  investigation  till  we  arrive  at  that  step  where  the  absur- 
dity is  implied  ;  and,  by  turning  the  reasoning  into  a  new  train, 
to  bring  out  a  real  and  intelligible  result  by  legitimate  means. 
Mathematicians  have  however  followed  a  different  course.  The 
imaginary  expressions  of  real  quantities  have  been  retained,  and 
rules  have  been  invented  for  operating  with  them  as  if  they  were 
real  quantities:  they  are  multiplied  and  divided,  added  and  sub- 
tracted.   And  although  such  expressions  are  unintelligible,  and  in 

*  As  in  what  is  called  the  Irreducible  Case,  in  Cubics. 
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all  cases  imply  an  impossibility,  yet  (what  is  paradoxical)  the  con^ 
elusions  obtained  by  their  means  are  uniformly  found  to  be  true. 

In  the  68th  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  Lon- 
don, we  find  a  memoir  *  On  the  Arithmetic  of  Impossible  Quan- 
tities, '  written  by  a  mathematician  who  has  thrown  much  light 
on  the  different  matters  he  has  treated ;  and  all  whose  writings 
are  equally  remarkable  for  the  ingenuity  and  elegance  which  they 
display.  Justly  considering  the  operations  of  the  imaginary  a- 
rithmetic  as  nugatory  in  point  of  science  and  of  logical  reason- 
ing, he  has,  in  several  instances,  compared  investigations  by 
means  of  impossible  quantities,  with  the  parallel  investigations  in 
which  real  quantities  only  are  concerned  :  and  he  has  shown  that, 
while  the  latter  strictly  demonstrate  certain  properties  of  the  hy- 
perbola, the  former,  by  means  of  the  imaginary  characters,  lead 
to  the  same  properties  of  the  circle.  The  imaginary  arithmetic 
is  therefore  no  more  than  a  particular  method  of  tracing  the  affi- 
nity between  the  circle  and  hyperbola ;  and  the  truth  of  its  de- 
ductions rests  ultimately  on  an  argument  from  analogy. 

By  the  speculations  of  Mr  Playfair,  the  imaginary  investiga- 
tions assume  a  scope  and  purpose  :  and  if  he  has  not  gone  the 
length  of  proving  that  the  conclusions  obtained  by  means  of  im- 
possible quantities  are  necessarily  true,  he  has  at  least  pointed 
out  a  source  from  which  a  strict  demonstration  may  in  all  cases 
be  drawn. 

In  the  paper  before  us,  Mr  Woodhouse,  after  having  stated 
the  objection  commonly  urged  against  the  use  of  imaginary 
quantities,  thus  proceeds. 

*  From  the  very  concessions  of  the  mathematicians  that  have  op- 
posed  the  use  of  impossible  quantities,  is  to  be  derived  a  powerful  argu- 
ment, an  argument  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  the  mind,  that  opera- 
tions with  impossible  quantities  are  really  regulated  by  the  rules  of  a 
logic  equally  just  with  the  logic  of  possible  quantities.  It  is  conceded 
and  mentioned  as  a  paradox,  that  the  conclusions  obtained  by  the  aid 
of  imaginary  quantities  are  most  true  and  certain.  Now,  if  operations, 
with  any  characters  or  signs  lead  to  just  conclusions,  such  operations 
must  be  true  by  virtue  of  some  principle  or  other  ;  and  the  objections 
against  imaginary  quantities  ought  to  be  obviated  upon  the  unsatis- 
factory explanation  given  of  their  nature  and  uses.  ' 

The  drift  of  this  argument  is  not  very  plain.  If  it  is  only 
meant  io  say  that  there  must  be  some  way  or  other  of  account- 
ing for  the  paradox,  that  truth  is  produced  by  unintelligible  o- 
perations,  or  by  faulty  reasoning  ;  the  position  will  hardly  be  de- 
nied. On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  intended  to  argue,  that  every 
general  method  that  uniformly  leads  to  true  conclusions,  must 
therefore  be  regulated  by  the  rules  of  sound  logic,-  the  inference 
cannot  be  admitted.     We  are  of  opinion  that  the  imaginary 
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arithmetic  is  one  glaring  instance  of  the  contrary ;  but  it  is  not 
the  only  instance  that  can  be  produced.  The  differential  calcu- 
lus, as  laid  down  by  Leibnitz  and  his  followers,  is  another  ex- 
ample of  a  method,  even  more  extensive  than  the  imaginary 
arithmetic,  always  leading  to  truth,  and  yet  founded  in  false  and 
inconclusive  reasoning.  We  apprehend  that,  in  both  instances, 
the  paradox  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way  ;  namely, 
that  the  false  suppositions  always  implied  in  either  method,  are 
obviated  and  corrected  by  the  very  operations  which  the  rules 
of  the  calculus  require  to  be  performed.  * 

Mr  Woodhouse  next  animadverts  on  the  principle  of  analogy 
advanced  by  Mr  Playfair :  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  his  stric- 
tures are  well  founded,  in  so  far  as  they  go  to  prove  that  princi- 
ple to  be  imperfect ;  and  that  there  is  room  for  further  research- 
es on  this  subject. 

After  the  observations  we  have  premised,  it  will  be  expected 
that  we  are  to  proceed,  with  some  degree  of  scepticism,  to  the 
examination  of  our  author's  own  mode  of  explanation ;  which 
professes  to  reconcile  with  the  rules  of  logic,  and  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  sound  reasoning,  operations  in  which  other  mathema- 
ticians have  been  able  to  discover  nothing  but  obscurity  and  con- 
tradiction. Every  logical  process  may  be  traced  to  certain  ulti- 
mate principles :  and  the  justness  of  the  conclusion  depends  up- 
on the  clearness  of  those  principles,  no  less  than  upon  the  legi- 
timacy of  the  intermediate  inferences.  Our  attention  will  there- 
fore be  naturally  directed  to  the  peculiar  notions  on  which  our 
author  founds  this  explanation  :  and,  that  we  may  proceed  fairly, 
we  shall  quote  his  own  words. 

*  *  II  me  femble  que  comme  dans  le  calcul  differential,  tel  qu'on 
1'emploie,  on  confidere  et  on  calcule  en  effet  les  quantites  infiniment  pe- 
tites,  ou  fupposees  infiniment  petites  elles-memes,  la  veritable  metaphy- 
fique  de  ce  calcul  confifte  en  ce  que  l'erreur  refultant  de  cette  fauffe  fup- 
pofition  eft  redreffee  ou  compenfee  par  celle  qui  nait  des  precedes  memes 
du  calcul,  fuivant  les  quels  on  ne  retient  dans  la  differentiation  que  les. 
quantites  infiniment  petites  du  meme  ordre.  '  La  Grange,  Theorie  des 
Fonft.  Analyt.  p.  3. 

In  the  imaginary  arithmetic,  the  characters  x  V —  1  and  y  V —  1  are 
in  many  operations  treated  like  real  quantities:  but  in  certain  multipli- 
cations (as  x  V —  1  X  y  v' —  1  —  —  xy)  it  will  be  found  that  the  fign 
V —  1  is  in  reality  a  mark  to  (how  that  the  ordinary  rule,  for  the  fign 
of  the  product  in  real  quantities,  is  to  be  reverfed,  and  that  —  muft  be 
written,  where,  in  real  quantities,  -j-  would  be  required.  It  is  by  this 
ufe  of  the  fign  V —  1  that  the  falfe  fuppofiiion  implied  in  irrpoffible 
quantities  is  compenfated. 
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X      .  X* 

*  The  development  of  e     (into  the  feries  j  -{-  k  ~f-  — — \-}  Sec.)  is 

general,  whatever  x  is,  provided  it  be  a  real  quantity;  but  e  l 

can  never  be  proved  equal  to  the  feries  i  -{-  x  yCT  ( £  xz !_  x3  v'—t 

2  2-3 

&c.      What    then   is   to   be   undeiftoood   by  e  x  ?     Merely  this, 

tnat    e  is    an    abridged    fymbol    for    the    feries  of  characters 

I  -}-  x  V —  i  — -  . —  . —  &c.    not  proved,  but  a/Turned,  by  extending 

the  form  really  belonging  to  it  to  e 

*  To  remove  all  doubt  and  occafion  of  cavil,  it  is  to  be  undentood 

that  \e  '  -\-  e      x  'J  meanc,  that  the  terms  of  the  feries  which 

e  *  reprefents,  are  to  be  connected  with  the  terms  of  the  feries 

that  e       X  reprefents,  according   to  the  rules  obtaining  for  the 

addition  of  real  quantities  :  Again,  that  x  v" —  i  —  x  */ —  iro,  not 
by  bringing  x  V —  i  under  the  predicament  of  quantity,  and  making- 
it  the  fubject  of  arithmetical  computation,  but  by  giving  to  the  figns 
-{-  and  —  their  proper  fignification,  when  ufed  with  real  quantities  ; 
and  they  defignate  reverfe  operations.  * 

x                        x1 
After  it  is  demonstrated  that  e    =  I  -{-  x  -j ,  &c.  moil  mathema- 


x  m/ 


_» 


ticians  put  e  ~  i  +  x  */ l —  Sec.  without  further  cere 


mony  ;  thus  fuppofing  that  the  impolTible  cafe  is  included  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  real  function.  Mr  Woodhoufe  gels  rid  of  this  abfurdity, 
by  making  that  an  affair  of  notation,  which  others  afiume  as  a  thing  de- 
monftrated. It  will  not  be  neceffary  for  us  to  inquire  how  far  the  mat- 
ter is  mended  by  this  artifice  ;  becaufe  the  great  objection  to  the  ufe  of 
impoffibie  quantities,  and  to  the  logical  juftnefs  of  the  conclusions  ob- 
tained by  tlieir  mean?,  ft  ill  remains  in  its  full  force.  What  does  the  fe- 
ries of  characters  denote  ?  Will  it  be  granted,  that  the  mind  can  pro- 
ceed one  itep  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  without  clearly  comprehend- 
ing the  objects  about  which  it  reafons  ? 

We  are  next  required  to  grant,  that  x  v  —  t  —  x  V —  i  ==  c,  not  by 
bringing  xY  —  i  under  the  predicament  of  quantity,  and  making  it  the 
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fubjeft  of  arithmetical  computation,  but  by  giving-  to  the  figns  -f-  and 
—  their  proper  fignification  when  ufcd  with  real  quantities.  We  con- 
fefs  we  confider  this  poflulate  more  deferving  the  name  of  a  metaphyfi- 
cal  fubtilty,  than  of  a  principle  of  reafoning  clearly  laid  down.  The 
figns  -f-  and  —  denote  operations  to  be  performed  with  numbers;  and 
they  have  no  fignification  at  all,  ur.lefs  the  numbers,  to  be  operated 
with,  are  diftinfUy  conceived  in  the  mind.  We  contend,  that  when  we 
put  x  V — I  —  x  w  —  I  =  o ,  we  treat  the  character  x  V —  i  as  the  re- 
prefentatrve  of  a  number :  and  that  the  ezprefilon  x  v' — 1 — x  v  —  I 
=:  o,  is  really  fuppofed  to  be  included  in  the  general  cafe  A  —  A  =  o, 
which  is  legitimate  and  intelligible  only  fo  long  as  A  reprefents  a  real 
number. 

We  shall  be  spared  the  task  of  examining  further  into  a  mode 
of  explanation  which,  at  the  outset,  is  liable  to  so  great  objec- 
tions. Operations  deduced  from  such  principles,  are  undeserving 
the  name  of  reasoning :  and  they  cannot  afford  one  particle  of  e- 
vidence,  either  of  truth  or  of  falsehood.  We  admit  it,  that  the 
operations  of  the  imaginary  arithmetic  exhibit,  to  the  eye,  a  series 
of  transformations  similar  to  those  that  take  place  in  real  investi- 
gations. But,  in  point  of  science  and  of  reasoning,  there  is  a 
wide  difference  between  the  two.  For,  in  real  investigations,  all 
the  characters  are  significant,  and  the  principles,  from  which  we 
set  out,  are  clear :  and  if  we  stop  short  at  any  step  of  the  process, 
we  obtain  a  proposition  distinctly  apprehended  by  the  mind,  and 
linked  to  the  premises  by  a  chain  of  legitimate  deductions.  In 
imaginary  investigations,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  stop  short  of 
the  conclusion,  when  the  impossible  quantities  have  disappeared, 
we  find  nothing  but  a  parcel  of  characters  that  offers  no  meaning 
to  the  understanding-  The  excellent  geometer,  who  has  advan- 
ced the  principle  of  analogy,  setting  aside  the  imaginary  opera- 
tions, has  directed  cur  attention  to  the  conclusion  to  which  they 
lead,  and  has  shown  its  connexion  with  another  truth  that  ]s 
strictly  demonstrated.  His  researches,  indeed,  stop  here :  and 
he  has  left  the  evidence  of  the  one  proposition  to  rest  on  the  affi- 
nity it  has  with  the  other,  or  on  the  analogy  of  the  curves  to 
which  the  two  propositions  may,  in  all  cases,  be  referred.  We 
have  only  to  go  one  step  further,  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  whole  difficulty :  for,  if  we  dismiss  all  reference  to 
the  circle  and  hyperbola,  and,  by  a  general  notation,  contrive  to 
express  the  related  proposition  in  algebraic  language,  free  from 
impossible  quantities,  it  will  manifestly  appear,  that  there  is  a  ne- 
cessary connexion  between  them,  independent  either  of  the  real 
or  imaginary  investigation.  W  the  one  proposition  be  supposed 
to  be  true,  then,  by  a  very  extensive  principle  of  analysis,  the  o- 
ther  will  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  that  proposition. 
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But  this  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge  on  this  subject,  the  import- 
ance of  which  has  ah  lady  occasioned  us  to  transgress  our  limits. 

The  mode  of  application  not  admitted,  the  present  paper  will 
be  found  to  contain  nothing  new  or  interesting  to  geometers.  It 
is  only  incumbent  021  us  to  notice,  that  some  just  observations 
occur  in  discussing  the  controversy  concerning  the  logarithms  of 
negative  numbers,  towards  the  end  of  the  paper. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  remarks  on  this  article,  without  ex- 
pressing our  disapprobation  of  the  mode  in  which  Mr  Playfair's 
method  of  reasoning  is  attacked,  not  openly,  and  by  name,  but 
indirectly,  covertly,  and  by  insinuation. 


Art.  XIII.  OupneJchat  (id  est,  Secret/cm  TegendumJ  optis  ipsa  in  In- 
dia rarissimum,  continens  Anliquam  et  Arcanam,  seu  Theologicam  ci 
Philosophicam,  Doctrinam,  e  quatuor  sacris  Indorum  Ubris,  Rak  Beid, 
Djedjr  Beid,  Sam  Beid,  Athrban  Beid,  excerptam ;  ad  verbum,  e 
Persico  idiomate,  Samscretidis  vocabulis  intermixto,  in  Latinum  con- 
version ;  Dissert ationibus  et  Annotationibus,  difficiliora  explanantilmx, 
illustratum :  studio  et  opera  Anquetil  Duperron,  Indicoplcustce,  R.  In- 
script,  et  Human.  Litter.  Academice  olim  Pensionar.  et  Directoris, 
Tomus  I.     4to.     pp.846.     Paris,  1801. 

f  intolerance  and  fanaticism  be  the  usual  concomitants  of  Isla- 
mism,  (an  assertion,  we  think,  somewhat  too  generally  ex- 
pressed), the  descendants  of  Tamerlane,  who  reigned  in  Hin- 
dustan, furnish  some  remarkable  exceptions  to  the  received  opi- 
nion. At  the  head  of  these  illustrious  personages,  we  should,  per- 
haps, place  Dara  Shecuh,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Emperor  Shah 
Gehan.  The  attention  which  this  Prince  bestowed,  in  investi- 
gating the  antique  dogmas  of  the  Hindu  theology,  and  the  muni- 
ficence with  which  he  rewarded  the  learned  Brahmans,  whom  he 
collected  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  furnished  his  brother  Au- 
rengzebe  with  a  pretext  to  misrepresent  his  motives,  and  to  a- 
larm  the  zealous  Moslems  with  the  danger  of  an  apostate  suc- 
ceeding to  the  throne.  The  melancholy  catastrophe  which  en- 
sued ;  the  death  of  the  unhappy  Dara,  with  the  long  and  bril- 
liant reign  of  the  successful  hypocrite  who  founded  his  greatness 
on  the  destruction  of  his  brothers,  are  detailed  in  the  page  of 
history.  If  the  sceptical  philosopher  be  disposed  to  exclaim  with 
the  Roman  Epicurean  "  Tanta  lleligio  potuit  suadere  malorum," 
we  must  state  our  conviction,  that  ambition,  not  fanaticism, 
prompted  the  deed ;  though  the  steps  by  which  he  mounted  the 
throne,  threw  the  rigid  veil  of  superstition  over  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  Aurengzebe,  and  gave  that  tone  to  his  court. 

Under  die  patronage  of  Dara  Shecuh,  a  variety  of  Sanscrit 
works  were  translated  into  the  Persic  ianguuge,  and,  amon^it 
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others,  that  which  M.  Anquetil  Duperron  calls  Oupnekhat,  vel 
Secretum  legendum.  But  before  we  proceed  to  consider  the  me- 
rits of  his  translation,  we  think  it  useful  to  premise  a  few  ol  serr- 
ations, to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  original  work,  and  to  de- 
fine the  expectations  which  might  have  been  formed  of  the  ver- 
sion. In  this  part  of  our  task,  we  shall  derive  little  assistance 
from  the  venerable  translator,  who  seems  too  readily  to  adopt  the 
common  error  of  considering  every  thing  that  is  oriental  as  curi- 
ous, every  thing  that  is  ancient  as  sublime,  and  every  thing  that 
is  mysterious  as  profound. 

The  Hindu  Vedas  are  referred,  by  the  records  and  traditions 
of  tin  Brahmans  to  the  earliest  periods  of  society.  Though  it 
may  be  impossible  to  verify  their  real  date,  their  relative  antiquity 
appears  manifest  from  their  style,  already  obsolete  when  the  Pu- 
ranas  were  composed,  to  whatever  era  these  latter  compositions 
may  be  referred.  Crisna,  the  island-born,  obtained  the  name 
of  Vyasa,  or  the  Divider,  from  having  arranged  them  in  their 
present  form,  and  divided  them  into  four  portions,  the  last  of 
which,  named  Atharvana,  seems  composed  in  a  style  somewhat 
more  modern,  though  the  whole  must  have  been  anterior  to  the 
period  at  which  Vyasa  was  born,  in  an  islet  of  the  Yamuna, 
They  contain  the  rude  metaphysics,  and  primeval  dogmas  of  the 
ancient  Brahmans,  with  a  minute  detail  of  religious  rites,  ctre- 
monial  observances,  and  incantations  or  mantra,  which  served, 
or  were  supposed  to  serve,  as  a  specific  for  every  calamity,  phy  si- 
cal  and  moral.  But  of  the  fate  religions  which  have  successive- 
ly obtained  in  the  world,  the  absurd  dogmata  have  frequently  fur- 
nished a  striking  contrast  with  the  state  of  science  amongst  their 
followers.  Knowledge  and  the  arts  spring  forth,  and  are  progres- 
sive; the  powers  and  operations  of  nature  are  calculated  and  ob- 
served ;  the  human  mind  becomes  the  object  of  its  own  researches; 
general  deductions  and  general  maxims  enlighten  and  regulate 
the  conduct  of  states,  and  the  transactions  of  individuals  :  but 
the  consecrated  veil  which  covers  the  arcana  of  superstition,  can- 
not be  withdrawn  without  impiety  ;  and  an  enlightened  age  fre- 
quently views  the  universal  prevalence  of  unphilosophical, absurd, 
or  barbarous  dogmata.  The  massive  structures  of  ancient  Egypt 
attest  a  considerable  progress  in  mechanics  ;  but  the  wars  of  Ty- 
phon  and  Osiris,  and  the  obscene  rights  of  their  local  deities,  are 
an  insult  to  reason,  and  to  nature.  Would  we  profit  by  Grecian 
science,  it  is  to  Aristotle,  and  not  to  Hesiod,  we  must  have  re- 
course: yet  the  old  bard  was  probably  the  faithful  historian  of 
opinions  which  prevailed  more  or  less  generally,  till  Europe  was 
enlightened  by  the  divine  rays  of  a  religion  revealed  from  above. 
The  Coran  relates  that  Mohammed  was  transported  into  the 
moon  ;  but  the  Khalifs  who  succeeded  him,  and  implicitly  be- 
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lieved  in  the  pretended  miracle,  employed  mathematicians  tc 
measure  a  degree  of  the  circle.  From  these  observations,  om 
readers  will  possibly  infer,  that  if  Indian  literature  be  capable  oi 
affording  curious  or  instructive  information,  it  probably  is  nol 
from  the  sacred  Vedas  that  the  stream  .will  flow.  These  precious 
volumes  have  not  hitherto  been  perused  by  any  European.  The 
preceding  observations  are  collected  from  passages  occasionally 
cited  by  the  Pauranicas  and  their  commentators;  and  from  the 
valuable  deductions  of  Sir  William  Jones,  who  had  inspected 
several  extracts.  But  it  has  happened  to  the  Vedas  as  to  the 
Coram  Though  the  text  of  both  be  held  sacred  by  the  followers 
of  their  respective  doctrines,  yet  a  recondite  and  philosophic 
sense  may  frequently  be  elicited  from  many,  or  from  most  oi 
their  expressions ;  and  in  a  subsequent  age,  the  ample  commen- 
taries of  theologians,  metaphysicians,  and  jurisconsults,  have 
wrought  up  the  scanty  materials  of  their  sacrtd  books  into  a 
comprehensive  but  obscure  epitome  of  knowledge,  divine  and 
human. 

The  term  Upanisada,  which  really  signifies  arcanum,  is  used 
by  the  Hindus  to  designate  a  selection  of  one  or  more  chapters 
from,  the  Vedas.  The  volume  of  these  exctrpta,  translated  by 
order  of  Dara  Shecuh,  is  now  presented  to  the  public  clothed  in 
a  Roman  garb,  by  M.  Anquetil.  The  plan  which  this  gentleman 
has  adopted  for  the  execution  of  this  task,  is,  in  our  opinion,  sin- 
gularly injudicious.  He  has  endeavoured  to  execute  a  translation 
altogether  literal;  and  as  this  is  utterly  impossible,  from  the  dis- 
crepancy of  the  Persic  and  Latin  idioms,  he  has  attempted  to 
make  it  more  intelligible,  by  inserting  also  the  more  classic  forms 
of  expression  between  parentheses.  The  words  ako,  which  in  his 
manuscript  appeared  in  red  characters,  he  has  transported  litera- 
tim into  his  version  :  and,  that  they  might  not  be  disfigured  by 
the  Latin  inflections,  he  has  marked  their  case,  by  prefixing  the 
Greek  article.  The  result  is,  a  Latin  production,  which  an 
CEdipus  might  divine,  but  a  Priscian  could  never  construe  ;  with 
a  confused  mixture  of  words,  Persic,  Arabic,  and  Sanscrit,  ad- 
mirably exemplifying 

'   that  Babylonish  dialect 
Which  lea.  ned  pedants  much  aiiect.  '     Hudibras. 

We  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  Persic 
work  ;  and  having  collated  a  great  variety  of  passages  with  M. 
Anquetil's  translation,  are  happy  to  tio  justice  to  its  accuracy, 
and  to  add  our  testimony  to  the  very  complete  knowledge  of  the 
Persic  he  has  exhibited  throughout  his  work.  It  is  painful  to 
detract  from  this  encomium,  by  mentioning,  that  our  author 
hints  that  he  derived  considerable  assistance  from  his  know 
of  the  Sanscrit  5  and  that  ke  has  it  in  contemplation  to  publibb 
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a  dictionary  of  that  language:  whilst  the  work  before  us  furnishes 
the  most  decisive  proofs  of  his  being  totally  unacquainted  with  it. 

To  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  M.  Anquetii's  performance, 
we  insert  his  version  of  the  preface  of  the  Prince  Dara  Shecuh, 
giving  an  account  of  the  motives  for  undertaking  the  work ;  to 
which  we  will  annex  our  own  translation,  from  the  Persic  copy 
in  our  possession. 

'  Laus  dzati  (enti),  quod,  vox  pes  ru  bismillah  (in  nomine  Dei) 
in  omnibus  libris  samavi  (coelestibus)  e  secretis  antiquis  ejus  est;  et 
alham  am  alketab  (inspiratio  primas  sauratae)  quod  in  Koran  madjid 
(glorioso),  designatio  (illius)  cum  esm  (nomine)  supremo  ejus  est; 
et  cuncti  malaick  (legati  Dei,  angtli),  et  libri  samavi  ex  anbia  ve 
aolia  (a  prophetis  et  amicis  Dei  emissi) ;  et  omne  (id  crane)  com- 
prehensum  in  hoc  esm  (nomine)  est. 

'  Verum,  postea  quam  o  fakir  absque  tristitia  Mohammed  Darasha- 
koh,  in  anno  mille  et  quinquaginta  (1050)  t£  hedjiri,  quo  cum  Kash- 
mir (in  tov  Kaschmir),  paradiso  simili,  iverat ;  cum  ui  attractiva 
eenaiet  Alhi  (favoris  Dei)  et  beneficio  na  monteha  (non  terminato, 
infinito),  faustse  (ejus)  voluntatis,  perfectum  kamalan  (perfectorum) 
cremore  maarfan,  ostad  ostadan,  pir  piran,  pt-ischvai  peischvaian, 
mohed  hakaiek  agah  (decus  doctorum,  magistrum  magistrorum,  se- 
nem  senum,  ducem  ducum,  unitarium  (unitatis  D>'i  assertorern).  ve- 
ritatum  conscium),  molaschah,  pax  ra  allah  (Dei)  et  excelsi  (super 
ilium)  !  invenit. 

'-  Et  cum  gustus  (voluptas)  tZ  videre  doctos  cujuslibetsectae,  et 
audire  verba  excelsa  unificationis,  simul  (ei)  provenisset,  et  plurimos 
libros  mysticns  cum  conspectu  (in  conspectum  suum)  attulisset,  et 
resalha  (scripta  breviora)  composita  fecisset;  et  sitis  rS  petere  tohid 
(unificationem),  quod  mare  est  sine  fine,  moniento  cum  momento  (in 
dies)  amplior  (aucta  fieret) ;  et  sententiae  (opiniones)  subfiles  (arduse) 
cum  corde  (ad  cor  ejus)  pervenirent,  quod  status  earum,  nisi  cum 
verbo  Alhi  (Dei),  et  magisterio  (documento)  dzat  na  monthai  (entis 
hon  finiti)  possibilitatem  non  habet:  et  cum  (in)  K>ran  venerando 
(augusto),  et  Fourkan  nobili  (benigno)  plurima  asnigmatice  dicta 
(tecta)  sint  ethodie  scientes  ilia  pauci  inveniri  queant;  (Daraschakoh) 
voluit,  quod  omnes  libros  samavi  (ccelestes)  cum  conspectu  (in  con- 
spectum suum)  afferrent,  ut  ab  ipsis  illis  (eliceret)  verbum  Alhi 
(Dei),  quod  ip^um  interpretatio  sui  ipsius  est;  et  si  in  (uno)  libro 
contractum  sit,  in  libro  altero  fuse  expositum  inventum  fiat,  et  ex 
ilia  fusa  expositione  istud  compendium  scitum  efficitur. 

'  Intuitum  super  Toret  (legem  Moysis),  et  Andjil  (evangelium  J. 
Christi),  etZab''ur  (psalmos  Davidis),  et  alios  codices  conjecit:  ve- 
rum expositio  tohid  (unificationis)  in  illis  etiam  (libris)  compendiosa 
&  enigmatica  (tecta;  erat ;  et  ex  inter pietationibns  paucis,  quas  ho- 
mines a  commentariis  fecerant,   petitum  cognitum  non  redditum  est. 

*  In  pede  illius  fuit  (hinc  evenit),  quod,  e  quo  respertu  (qua  cama) 
inlndcustan,  unitatis  contemnlatore,  sermo  cinatio  tohid  (de  uniftca. 
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ti  Jiw)  multa  est;  et  theolegis  externis  et  internis  sectoe  antique  indicse, 
super  vahedat  (unitate)  negatio,  et  super  mohedan  (ui  itaiis)  sermo 
non  est;  quin  pofiis  pes  aestimationis  (illis)  est  super  rf  (prascipuum 
ducunt)  cor.tradicere  (repugr.are)  insipientibus  hujus  temp^ris,  qui  se 
ipsos  doctos  (esse)  firmatumdederunt;  et,  in  pede  (victimis)occisionis, 
etvexatirnis,  et  impietatis.  etnegationis  (veri),  Deum  cogr.cscentibus 
et  unitariislapsis,  omnibus  verbistohid  (unification  s), et  cuncto  (quod) 
eFouxkan  laudando,  etoraculis  authenticis  prophetic  purse  manifestum 
est,  resistentiam  ostenaunt,   (et)  viam  lam  num  viam  Dei  efficiunt. 

*  Post  a  verificatishis  gradibus  (his  cognitis)  compertum  fuit,  quod 
in  medio  hujus  tribus  anriquae,  prae  omnibus  libris  sarr.avi  (ccelestibus) 
quatuor  libri  asmani  (ccelestes),  quo:!,  Rak  Beid,  ttDjedjr  Beid,  et 
Sam  Beid.  et  Athrban  Beid.  si<-,  super  anhiai  (prophetas)  illius  tem- 
poris  ;  quod  major  illorum  [Brahma  qui]  Adam  sefieullah  (selectus 
a  Deo)  et  (super  quern)  pax!  est,  cum  cunctis  p'aeceptis  delapsi 
(sint)  :  et  haec  significatio  ex  ipsis  his  libris  apparens  est. 

'  Et  optimum  (puriorpars)  horum  quatuor  librorum,  omnia  secreta 
selouk  (religiosi  instituti),  et  eschgal  (apr'iicationum  animi)  unifica- 
tion! rvrx,  in  illo  contenta  sunt;  &  illud  Oupnekhat  nominant. 

'  Huic  (Principi)  veritatis  indagatori  ipsi  elucidatae,  cum  intuitus 
super  prir.cipium  vahedat  (unitatis)  entis  foret  (fuisset),  cum  lingua 
arabica,  et  syriana,  et  eerakara  (per  sika,  et)  sahnscreta  (samscretica), 
voluit  quod  hsec  Oupnekhatha  (ts  Oupnekhat  capita),  quod  thesau- 
rus urificationis  erat ;  scientes  iilum  in  ista  tribu  etiam  pauci  manse- 
rant;  cum  lingua  persica  (in  linguam  persicam),  sine  minus  et  plus, 
et  absque  affectu  ( studio)  animi,  cum  interpretation,  recto  (sincero) 
cum  recto,  voce  cum  voce,  (de  verbo  ad  verbum)  cum  translata  o- 
stendisset.  (fecisset),  intelligerent,  quodhasc  collectio  (synagoga),  quae 
ilium  librum  ab  homine  islamico  (fideli),  hoc  quantum  (tantopere) 
ccopertum  et  abscondicum  habent,  hoc  quodnam  secretum  est. 

'  Et,  ut  in  his  diebus,  urbs  Benares,  quae  porta  sciential  hujus  tri- 
bus  est,  derer.dentiam  cum  (ab)  hoc  veri  indagatore  habebat,  t»; 
Pandetan  &  Sar.iassan,  qui  crmpleto  (converienti)  tempore  £ts  Beid 
et]  t5  Ouprekbat  scientes  (facti)  fuerant,  cum  ccngregatos  fecisset, 
ipse  (Daraschakoh)  hoc  khclasseh  (optimum)  unificationis,  quod 
Oupnekhatha,  id  esr.  secreta  tegenda  sit,  et  monthai  (scopus)  petitic- 
nis  cur.ctorum  aoulia  Allah  (amicrrum  Dei)  e;t,  in  anno  millesexa- 
ginta  &  septum  t*  hedjri,  sine  afFectu  animi  (studio,  e  samskreto) 
translatum  cum  ostendisset  (reddidisset);  et  quodlibet  difficile,  quod- 
libet  verbum  altum,  quod  volcbat  et  petens  illud  fuit,  et  quaerebat  et 
non  inverit ;  ex  hoc  khclasseh  (cptiir.o)  libro  antiquo,  quod,  sine 
oubio  et  ambiguitate,  primus  liber  samavi  (ccelestis)  et  fons  verifica- 
tionis  (agnitionis  pro  vero)  et  mare  unificationis  est,  congracns  Ko- 
ran elorjoso,  quin  im6,  expiicatio  illius  est. 

'  Et  manifeste  arparens  fit,  quod  hoc  aieteh  (comma,  versus)  ge- 
nuine in  veritate  hie  liber  antiquus  est;  quod  aieteh  cum  (in)  Koran 
benefaciente,  in  libro  (est)  abscondito,  non  perveniens  nisi  ad  mundatos 
arab  (domino)  muadcium:  ide:'-.  Kc ran  benefaciens  in  libro  est,  quod 
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ille  liber  absconditus  est,  (et)  eum  comprehensum  non  faciunt  nisi  cor 
quod  purificatum  sit;  et  descendere  factus  (demissus)  a  nutritore 
(conservatore)  [mundi  et]  mundanorum  :  et  cui  (cuivis)  cognitum 
fit,  quod  hoc  aieteh,  in  veritate,  Zabour,  et  Toret,  et  Andjil  nnn  est ; 
quin  imo,  e  verbo  tanzib  (descendere  facto),  hoc  modo  manift-stum 
efiicitur-  quod  in  veritate,  louh  mahfouz  (tabula  asservatorum,  cui 
reterna  rerum  fata  inscribuntur ),  etiam  (aieteh)  non  est  ;  (et)  cum 
Oupnekhat,  quod  secretum  ab-condendum  est,  principium  (originate 
exemplar)  hujus  libri  sit,  et  to.  ai'ethha'i  rS  Khoran  gloriosi,  genuine 
in  illo  inventa  fiant ;  proinde  cum  verificatione  (certum  efficitur) 
quod  liber  absconditus,  hie  liber  antiquus  sit. 

*  Et  ex  hoc  (libro),  cum  hoc  (huic)  fakir  (Daraschakoh)  non 
scita,  scita  ;  non  intellecta,  intellecta  fuerunt. 

*  Et,  nisi  a.  r£  (praeter)  utilitatem  capientes  fieri,  ipsum  (Daram) 
et  natos  ipsos  ejus,  et  amicos  ipsos  ejus,  et  petentes  veritatem,  perituai 
et  intentum  cum  non  fuerit ;  fortunatus,  qui,  ut  affectum  animi  inie- 
iicem  (pravum)  transire  fecit  (reliquit),  pure  (sincere),  cum  modo 
Dei  (excelso)  hanc  translationem,  quod  cum  secreto  akbar  (per  secre- 
tum  magnum)  designatum  redditum,  translationem  (esse)  verbi  Alhi 
(Dei),  ut  scivit,  derelictionem  partialitatis,  ut  monstravit,  legit  et 
intelligit,  sine  cessatione,  et  sine  metu,  et  sine  tristitia,  et  liberatus 
(salvus,  beatus),  et  mavid  (confirmatui)  (in  hoc  statu)  est  faturus. ' 

We  will  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  an  English  ver- 
sion of  the  above  preface,  from  the  Persic  original,  which  will  en- 
able them  to  appreciate  the  merit  of  M.  Anquetil's. 

'  In  the  name  of  God,  the  merciful,  the  compassionate. 

*  Praise  to  that  being,  whose  antique  mysteries  are  comprised 
by  all  inspired  writers  in  the  phrase  (Bismilla),  -  in  the  name  of 
God, '  and  thanksgiving,  which  is  the  commencement  of  all 
books  in  the  sacred  Coran,  refers  to  that  dread  name,  which  in- 
cludes the  host  of  angels,  the  inspired  scriptures,  the  prophets, 
and  the  patriarchs. 

*  When  Dara  Shecuh,  the  resigned  worshipper  of  God,  visited 
Casmir  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  1050  (A.  D.  1640),  by  the  bles- 
sing of  the  Most  High,  and  the  unlimited  efficacy  of  his  divine 
will,  he  met  with  Mola  Shah,  the  chief  of  the  learned,  the 
teacher  of  teachers,  the  instructor  of  instructors,  the  guide  of 
guides,  versed  in  the  subtleties  of  Unitarianism :  may  he  be  joined 
with  God  ! 

*  As  that  prince  already  relished  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  learn- 
ed of  each  sect,  and  of  hearing  the  sublime  doctrines  of  Unitarian- 
ism ;  had  perused  various  treatises  of  the  Susi  philosophers,  and 
even  composed  some  himself,  the  thirst  of  exploring  the  Unitarian 
doctrines  (which  are  a  boundless  ocean)  daily  increased,  and  his 
mind  attained  a  degree  of  acuteness  and  subtlety,  which  would 
have  been  impossible,  without  the  immediateassistance  and  favour 
of  the  divine  will.     Now,  the  sacred  Coran  being  frequently  cb- 
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scure,  and  few  at  this  day  being  Pound  capable  of  explaining  it,  he 
determined  to  read  all  inspired  works ;  that  the  word  of  God. 
might  furnish  a  commentary  on  itself,  and  what  is  concisely  ex- 
pressed in  one  book,  might  be  elucidated  by  a  reference  to  others  j 
the  abridged  by  the  mure  diffuse. 

'  With  this  view,  he  perused  the  Pentateuch,  the  Gospels,  and 
the  Psalms  ;  but  the  unity  of  God  was  obscurely  and  enigmatical- 
ly expressed  in  these  works;  nor  did  he  derive  more  instruction 
from  the  simple  translaiions  'of  hired  linguists. 

'  Pie  next  desired  to  ascertain  how  it  happened,  that  in  Hindus- 
tan, the  unity  of  God  is  the  frequent  theme  of  discourse,  and  that 
the  ancient  philosophers  of  Hind  (both  those  who  published,  and 
those  who  concealed  their  tenets)  neither  denied  nor  objected  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  unity  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  held  it  as 
an  axiom.  Unlike  the  ignorant  race  of  the  present  day,  who  set 
up  for  philosophers,  though  they  have  fallen  into  the  track  of 
bloodshed  and  infidelity,  denying  the  attributes  and  unity  of  God, 
and  contradicting  the  proofs  of  that  doctrine  derived  from  the 
Coran  and  authentic  traditions :  these  may  be  considered  as  the 
banditti  on  the  path  of  God. 

*  In  the  course  of  this  inquiry  it  was  discovered,  that,  amongst 
the  Hindus,  four  inspired  books  were  held  peculiarly  sacred,  viz. 
the  Iiik  Veda,  the  Jajur  Veda,  the  Sam  Veda,  and  the  Atherva- 
ra  Veda,  which  had  descended  from  the  skies  to  the  prophets  of 
those  times,  of  whom  Adam  (purified  by  God),  may  blessings  at- 
tend him  !  was  the  chief,  containing  rules  and  precepts;  and  this 
doctrine  (viz.  the  unity  of  God)  is  clearly  expressed  in  those  books. 

*  The  essence  of  those  works,  which  relate  to  religious  rites,  and 
meditations  on  the  unit}  of  God,  is  comprised  in  the  Upanisada, 
which  was  extracted  by  the  prophets  of  those  days,  illustrated  by 
copious  commentaries  and  expositions,  and  has  always  been  read 
and  considered  as  an  excellent  epitome. 

*  As  the  object  of  this  explorer  of  truth  (Dara  Shecuh)  was, 
not  the  acquisition  of  languages,  whether  Arabic.  Syriac,  Jraki, 
or  Sanscrit,  but  the  proofs  of  the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
he  determined  that  this  Upanisada,  which  might  be  considered  as 
a  treasure  of  Unitarianism,  should  be  translated  into  Persic,  with- 
out adding  or  expunging,  and  without  bias  or  partiality,  but  cor- 
rectly and  literally,  that  it  might  appear  what  mysteries  are  con- 
tained in  those  books  which  the  Hindus  so  carefully  conceal  from 
Moslems. 

'  As  the  city  of  Benares,  which  is  the  seat  of  Hindu  science, 
was  a  dependency  of  this  explorer  of  truth  (Dara  Shecuh ),  ha- 
ving assembled  the  Pandits  and  Saniassis,  who  are  now  the  ex- 
pounders of  the  Vedas  and  Upanisadas,  he  caused  a  translation 
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to  be  made  of  this  Upanisada,  or  mysterious  secret,  which  com- 
prises the  object  of  the  researches  of  so  many  theologians.  This 
was  completed,  in  an  impartial  manner,  in  the  year  of  the  He- 
gira  106*7,  (A.  D.  1656).  Every  difficulty,  and  every  sublime 
doctrine  which  had  occurred  before,  but  could  not  be  explained, 
was  elucidated  by  this  antient  compilation  ;  which,  without; 
doubt,  is  the  first  of  inspired  works,  the  fountain  of  truth,  the 
sea  of  Unitarianism  ;  not  only  consentaneous  with  the  Coran, 
but  a  commentary  upon  it. 

*  It  seems  evident,  that  the  following  text  of  the  Coran  relates 
to  thi>  ancient  book,  viz.  "  The  holy  scriptures  are  in  that  book 
which  is  concealed  ;  which  none  can  expound  but  the  man  of 
pure  heart;  and  which  was  sent  from  the  skies  by  the  Preserver 
of  mankind.  "  Now,  this  description  is  not  applicable  either  to 
the  psalms,  the  pentateuch,  nor  the  gospel ;  and  from  the  expres- 
sion, "  sent  from  the  skies,  "  it  cannot  apply  to  the  Book  of  Fate. 
But  the  Upanisada,  the  original  of  this  book,  is  a  very  antient 
work ;  a  mysterious  secret;  and  comprehends  all  the  conditions 
specified  in  the  holy  text,  which  doubtless  refers  to  it.  From  it, 
this  adorer  of  God  k  iew  and  understood,  what  before  was  un- 
known and  incomprehensible.  But,  exclusive  of  the  benefits 
resulting  from  it  to  himself,  his  posterity,  and  friends,  let  the 
searcher  after  truth,  laying  aside  his  prejudices,  and  the  pleasures 
resulting  from  sensual  gratification,  dispassionately  peruse  this 
translation  of  the  great  arcanum  as  the  word  of  God  ;  and,  if  lie 
understand  it,  he  will  remain  free  from  terror  and  anxiety,  in 
the  perpetual  practice  of  virtue. ' 

Such  is  the  preface  of  Dara,  which  we  have  selected  for  the 
amusement  of  our  readers,  in  preference  to  any  single  passage  we 
could  have  extracted  from  the  work  itself.  The  tenets  of  the 
Vedas  lye  dispersed  through  the  chapters,  and  are  comprised  in 
puerile  fables.  But  we  should  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  ex- 
hibit a  summary  of  tlmse  doctrines,  had  this  translation  been  made 
from  the  original,  or  the  Persic  version  borne  such  marks  of  au- 
thenticity, as  would  have  justified  us  in  considering  this  Upani- 
sada as  a  genuine  epitome  of  the  Indian  system.  It  may  be  pro- 
per to  state  the  grounds  of  our  dembrs. 

Such  Persic  translations  of  Sanscrit  works  as  we  have  had  an  ' 
opportunity  of  comparing  with  the  originals,  are  frequently  mu- 
tilated, and  often  perverted  ;  the  translator  seldom  succeeds  in 
giving  the  full  meaning  of  his  author,  and  never  catches  his  spirit. 
The  Moslem  doctors,  whom  Dara  employed  to  translate  the  Upa- 
nisada, were  probably  actuated  by  a  very  different  principle  from 
that  of  affording  a  fair  representation  of  a  system  at  variance  with 
their  own  ;  the  subtleties  of  Hindu  metaphysics  would  probably 
be  considered  as  beneath  their  attention  j   and  the  difficulty  of 
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understanding  their  abstruse  doctrines  would  add  to  the  bias,  al- 
ready strong,  of  giving  an  inadequate  representation.  But  this 
supposition  becomes  still  stronger,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
translation  was  not  completed  till  the  very  year  in  which  the  un- 
fortunate Dara  lost  his  life  ;  so  that  its  publication  was  probably 
posterior  to  the  death  of  that  Prince,  and  when  Aurengzebc  al- 
ready held  the  usurped  reigns  of  empire.  Even  the  preface  we 
have  exhibited,  in  which  the  Upanisada  is  obviously  preferred 
to  the  Coran,  seems  to  have  been  written  rather  with  a  view  to 
render  Dara  unpopular  amongst  bis  Moslem  subjects,  than  to  be 
the  genuine  sentiments  of  a  Moslem  prince.  The  impolicy  of 
publishing  them  by  the  successor  to  the  throne,  affords  an  addi- 
tional argument  on  this  head.  But  let  this  be  as  it  may,  and  not- 
withstanding the  assertions  in  the  preface,  the  translation  has  evi- 
dently been  made,  not  only  with  a  bias,  but  with  a  determined 
intention  of  reconciling  the  Upanisada  with  the  Goran.  To  prove 
this,  we  have  only  to  state,  that  Brahma  is  said  to  be  Adam  in 
one  place,  and  in  another  the  angel  Gabriel ;  Visnu  is  Michael ; 
and  Mahadeva,  Raphael.  Whether  this  work  really  consists  of 
extracts  from  the  Vedas,  or  is  defaced  by  Mahometan  interpola- 
tions, is  a  point  we  do  not  undertake  to  determine :  the  following 
grounds  of  scepticism  may,  however,  be  stated.  In  an  extract, 
from  the  Rik,  or  first  Veda,  the  Atharvana  Veda  is  mentioned, 
which  it  is  almost  certain  is  of  much  later  date:  in  another, 
Crisna,  the  eighth  Avatara,  is  mentioned,  though  he,  if  he  lived 
at  all,  was  contemporary  with  Vyasa,  who  arranged  and  divided 
the  Vedas  into  their  present  form,  in  a  much  more  recent  age. 
These  facts  are,  however,  inconclusive ;  for  we  are  convinced 
that  innumerable  interpolations  are  now  incorporated  even  with 
the  antient  text  of  the  original 

We  have  borne  a  willing  testimony  to  the  knowledge  M.  An- 
quetil has  exhibited  of  the  Persic  language  :  the  less  agreeable 
task  remains  of  proving  that  the  intended  author  of  a  Sanscrit 
dictionary,  is  unacquainted  with  the  language  he  proposes  to  ex- 
plain. We  shall  not  draw  our  proofs  from  the  many  erroneous 
explanations  he  has  given  of  Sanscrit  terms,  in  which  the  public 
might  balance  between  opposite  authorities  ;  but  show  that  tins 
gentleman  knows  the  words  which  occur  in  his  text  (and  which 
are  as  common  as  any  in  the  language),  only  through  the  medium 
of  the  Persic  character.  In  the  Devanagari  alphabet,  in  which 
all  Sanscrit  books  are  written,  the  sound  of  G  and  of  K  have  each 
a  distinct  representative:  in  Persic  they  are  represented  by  the 
same  character.  Hence,  Gavalzani  is  become  Kaplkiani;  Garga, 
Kark  ;  Gandharva,  Kandherb;  Ghian  and  Aghian,  Kian  and  A- 
kian,  &c.  Again,  the  short  vowels  are  omitted  in  the  Persic, 
though  distinctly  represented  in  the  Devanagari :  hence,  the  Ril; 
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Veda  is  Rak;  tbeJajur,  Djedjr,  &c.  The  diacritical  points  are 
often  omitted:  hence,  Samudra,  the  ocean,  isSamandr;  Budya, 
knowledge,  is  Badi>;  Aditi,  the  sun,  is  .\dat;  Vayu,  the  wind, 
Baib;  Varuna  (the  Indian  Neutune)  Bar  m,&e.  These  examples 
will,  we  conceive,  prove  conclusive  as  to  th^  fact  we  would  esta- 
blish: we  hasten,  therefore,  to  quit  this  unpleasant  topic. 

To  conclude — We  are  ot  opinion,  that  a  translation  of  an 
Upanisada,  from  the  Sanscrit  into  English,  would  prove  a  per- 
formance of  some  interest;  but  that  the  value  >f  the  work  before 
us  is  considerably  diminished,  by  coming  through  the  medium 
of  a  Persic  translation.  It  is  still  further  reduced,  by  the  inju- 
dicious plan  adopted  by  the  Latin  translator;  insomuch,  that 
nothing  less  than  the  beatitude  promised  by  D.ira  Sheeuh,  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  preface,  to  those  who  shall  read  and  un- 
derstand it,  could  induce  any  one  to  persevere  in  such  an  at- 
tempt, through  the  medium  of  M.  Anquetil's  version. 


Art.  XIV.     Poems.     By  Mrs  John  Hunter.     London:  Printed 
by  Bensley.     8vo.      1802. 

HHhese  poems  have  some  merit;  but  their  beauties  are  not  of 
-*-  the  very  highest  order.  They  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  a 
modest  simplicity,  both  of  thought  and  expression;  and  are 
composed,  in  general,  with  an  unambitious  plainness,  that  aims 
only  at  the  natural  representation  of  moderate  affection;  and 
escapes  the  dangers  of  extravagance,  by  renouncing  aii  preten- 
sion to  magnificence,  force,  or  novelty. 

There  is,  in  fact,  no  flow,  either  of  words  or  of  soul,  in  the 
compositions  of  this  poetess;  no  exuberance  of  fancy,  or  brillian- 
cy of  diction;  but  a  timid  and  constrained  succession  of  correct 
and  obvious  sentiments,  in  tame  and  perspicuous  language.  She 
neither  rises  into  grandeur,  nor  sinks  into  graceful  familiarity; 
and  wants  not  only  the  energy  that  is  necessary  for  great  under- 
takings, but  the  facility  by  which  little  ones  are  performed  with, 
applause.  Though  her  subjects  are  not  often  very  arduous  or  ex- 
tensive, she  seems  afraid  to  trust  herself  into  them  too  far  :  she 
throws  an  unassured  and  faltering  hand  across  the  lyre;  and,  after 
striking  a  few  ordinary  notes,  hurries  forward  to  a  conclusion,  as 
if  embarrassed  with  her  task,  or  fatigued  with  the  petty  exertion. 
Though  in  general  but  little  disposed  to  venture  out  of  the 
safe  and  beaten  track,  she  has  been  sometimes  tempted  to  trans- 
gress into  originality.  The  effort,  however,  see. us  too  violent  to 
produce  a  very  pleasing  effect;  and  it  is  rather  surprise  than  ad- 
miration, that  is  excited  by  such  cold  and  laborious  extravaganee. 
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We  shall  quote  only  the  following  recipe  for  making  a  lamp  to 
burn  in  the  shrine  of  Bona  Fortuna. 

1  It  shall  be  form'd  of  silent  tears, 

Slow  dropping  in  the  cave  of  Care, 
Through  the  cold  gloom  of  ling'ring  years, 
Congeal' d  to  crystal  by  Despair.  '     p.  58. 

The  following  lines,  describing  the  departure  of  the  gloomy 
jnonth  of  November,  indicate,  the  same  heavy  exaggeration,  unit- 
ed to  a  greater  degree  of  obscurity  and  incoherence. 

*  Why  sudden  stops  my  struggling  breath, 

Why  heaves  so  strong  my  aching  breast  ? 
Haik  !    sounds  of  horror  sweep  the  troubled  glade  ! 
Far  on  a  whirlwind  borne  the  fatal  month  is  fled  ! 

*  I  watch'c"  his  flight,  and  saw  him  bear 

To  Saturn's  orb  the  sullen  band  ; 
Where  Winter  chills  the  ling'ring  year, 

And  gloom  eternal  shades  the  land. 
On  a  lone  rock,  far  in  a  stormy  main, 
In  cheerless  prison  pent,  I  heard  the  ghosts  complain. '     p.  4. 

Whenever  any  of  Mrs  Hunter's  poems,  indeed,  exceed  twenty 
lines,  we  commonly  find  the  composition  extremely  disjointed  and 
abrupt.  La  Douce  Chimere  is  the  affected  title  prefixed  to  a  very 
indifferent  ode  to  Fancy,  in  which  the  following  lines,  though  a 
little  fantastic,  shine  out  among  the  rubbish  of  the  remainder. 

*  Thy  art  can  on  the  moon's  beam  send 

The  heart's  warm  wish  from  friend  to  friend, 

Through  air  and  ocean's  waste  ; 
And  on  some  bright  unchanging  star, 
Though  absent  long,   and  distant  far, 

Remembrance  may  be  plac'd. 
'  'Tis  happiness  to  dwell  with  thee  ; 
Whate'er  we  think,   whate'er  we  see, 

Glows  with  a  brighter  dye  ; 
All  nature  wears  a  lively  green, 
The  heavens  expand  a  blue  serene, 

And  man  forgets  to  sigh.'     p.  10,  11. 

In  some  lines  to  the  memory  of  Chatterton,  we  find  nothing 
so  remarkable,  as  the  tremendous  alexandrines  that  close  the  two 
following  couplets. 

1   Rapid  as  thought  arose  the  glowing  scene, 
Till  poverty,  despair,  and  death,  rush'd  in  between.  '■ 


And, 


'  Thy  name  shall  live  on  time's  recording  page, 
The  wonder  and  reproach  of  an  enlightened  age. '     p.  22. 
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Next  come  five  or  six  birth-day  odes  to  the  fair  writer's  son, 
■which  have  more  of  affection  and  good  sense  in  them,  than  of 
poetry  or  inspiration.  '1  hey  contain  some  stanzas,  however,  that 
are  very  pleasingly  written.  Tiny  are  followed  by  a  short  pt  em 
'  to  her  daughter,  on  being  separated  from  her  on  her  marriage, ' 
of  which  the  following  lines  are  amiable  and  elegant, 
*  Yet  will  it  be,  as  when  tne  past 

Twin'd  every  j  y,  and  ca'e.  and  thought, 
And  o'er  our  minds  one  man  le  cast  ^ 

Of  kind  affections  finely  wrought  ? 
Ah  no!  the  groundless  hope  were  vain, 
For  so  we  ne'er  can  meet  again  ! 
'  May  he  who  claims  thy  tender  heart 
Deserve  its  love,  as  I  have  done ! 
For,  kind  and  gentle  as  thou  art, 

If  so  belev'd,  thou'rt  fairly  won. 
Bright  may  the  sacred  torch  remain, 
And  cheer  thte  till  we  meet  again  !  '  p.  33,  34. 
*  Carisbrook  Castle  '  is  the  longest  performance  in  the  volume  j 
but  we  cannot  give  it  much  praise.  It  begins  with  an  invocation 
to  '  the  queen  of  inventive  thought, '  to  '  lend  her  lightly  quiver- 
ing beams;'  and  proceeds  on  the  old  melancholy  system  of  rous- 
ing one  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  edifice  from  his  grave,  to 
frown  and  make  speeches  among  its  ruins  at  midnight.  The  an- 
tient  legend  of  Carisbrook  unfortunately  contains  but  a  few  ob- 
scure incidents;  and  Mrs  Hunter,  in  spite  of  her  invocation,  does 
not  help  out  their  scantiness  by  any  act  of  invention.  King 
Charle.-,  of  course,  is  the  principal  figure  ;  but  he  is  very  ill 
drawn  ;  and,  though  plentifully  bepraised  and  bewailed,  excites 
scarcely  any  interest  in  the  reader.  What,  indeed,  can  be  done 
with  such  a  stanza  as  the  following  ? 

4  Why  didst  thou  seek  this  luckless  strand, 
Where  for  thy  life  the  toils  were  spread  ? 
Hypocrisy  rul'd  o'er  the  land, 

Good  faith  and  gratitude  were  fled  ; 
Yet  still  a  l.->yal  few  remain'd, 
Whose  hearts  allegiance  true  maintain'd  : 
But  fate  forbade  their  hope  to  save, 

And  led  thee  through  a  maze  of  sorrow  to  the  grave.'    p.  45. 
The  poem  concludes  with  this  most  lamentable  quartain — 
'  Sure,  dastard  fear  must  have  supprest 
The  groan  which  heav'd  a  nation's  breast : 
'Tis  ours  in  happier  times  to  prove 
The  monarch's  safety  in  his  people's  love. '     p.  48. 
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It  would  be  invidious  to  quote  any  more  of  this  lady's  alexan- 
drines ;  but  we  would  be  glad  to  know  what  she  means  by  *  the 
pure  endless  universal  mind  ;  '  or  how  she  proposes  to  extricate 
the  construction  of  the  following  stanza. 

*  See  from  its  centre  bends  the  rifted  tower, 
Threat'ning  the  lowly  vale  with  frowning  pride, 
O'er  the  scar'd  flocks  that  seek  its  shelt'ring  side, 
A  fearful  ruin  o'er  their  heads  to  pour. '     p.  65. 

The  '  Songs  and  Ballads, '  many  of  which  have  been  for  some 
time  familiar  to  the  lovers  of  music,  appear  to  us  by  far  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  publication.  They  are  by  no  means,  how- 
ever, without  great  faults.  '  The  Wandering  Lady,'  whose  song 
is  said  to  be  founded  on  a  true  story  (though  it  contains  no  story 
at  all\  addresses  her  whole  ditty  to  her  sheep,  like  any  shepherdess 
of  romance. 

'  My  sheep,  companions  Jcind  and  true, 
Yes,  I  can  feei  a  pang  for  you. '  &c.  p.  77. 
We  had  really  imagined  that  this  senseless  jargon  was  out  of 
fashion  even  with  our  sweet- singers.  Throughout  the  songs,  we 
meet  with  too  many  of  the  feeble  expletives  of  our  common  bal- 
lads. One  loving  damsel  insists  upon  following  her  swain  a- 
broad, 

'  On  all  his  wandering  steps  to  wait, 
And  give  the  comfort  in  her  pow'r. ' 
This,  however,  seems  to  be  a  favourite  phrase;  for  we  find  it 
again.     Another  damsel  complains — 

'  This  anxious  aching  bosom  finds 
No  comfort  in  its  power. ' 

Another  enters  into  a  hall,  full 

'  Of  lords,  and  knights,  and  ladies  fair, 
Who  silent  all  remain. ' 
These  lines  have  not  much  meaning.    There  are  others,  how- 
ever, that  are  altogether  unintelligible  ;  as, 
*  Where  the  green  ivy  twining, 
Binds  round  the  burn's  brovo.  ' 

Or, 

1  Plunge  them  in  seas  of  melted  ore, 
Crovcn  them  with,  poniards  dip'd  in  gore.  ' 
The  best  scngs  in  the  bock  are  those  that  are  best  known  ; 
though  there  are  several  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  met 
with  before,  that  possess  very  considerable  merit.    W'c  insert  the 
following. 
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*  Time  may  Ambition's  nest  destroy, 

Though  on  a  rock  'tis  perch'd  so  high, 
May  find  dull  Av'rice  in  his  cave, 

And  drag  to  light  the  sordid  slave ; 
But  from  Affection's  temper'd  chain 
To  free  the  heart  he  strives  in  vain. 

*  The  sculptur'd  urn,  the  marble  bust, 

By  time  are  crumbled  with  the  dust ; 
But  tender  thoughts  the  muse  has  twin'd, 

For  love,  for  friendship's  brow  design'd, 
Shall  still  endure,  shall  still  delight, 
Till  time  is  lost  in  endless  night. '     p.  66. 

The  following  stanzas  seem  to  have  been  composed  in  imitation 
of  our  older  song-writers. 

*  Far,  far  from  me  my  love  is  fled, 

In  a  light  skiff  he  tempts  the  sea, 
The  young  Desires  his  sails  have  spread, 
And  Hope  his  pilot  deigns  to  be. 

'  The  promis'd  land  of  varied  joy, 
Which  so  delights  his  fickle  mind, 
In  waking  dreams  his  days  employ, 
While  I,  poor  I,  sing  to  the  wind. 

'  But  young  Desires  grow  old  and  die, 

And  Hope  no  more  the  helm  may  steer; 
Beneath  a  dark  and  stormy  sky 

Shall  fall  the  late  repentant  tear.  *     p.  98,  99. 

There  is  not  much  meaning  in  the  succeeding  lines;  but  they 
are  rather  pretty. 

*  O  tuneful  voice,  I  still  deplore 

Those  accents  which,  though  heard  no  more, 

Still  vibrate  on  my  heart ; 
In  Echo's  cave  I  long  to  dwell. 
And  still  would  hear  the  sad  farewell, 

When  we  were  doom'd  to  part. 

.*  Bright  eyes,  O  that  the  task  were  mine, 
To  guard  the  liquid  fires  that  shine, 

And  round  your  orbits  play ; 
To  watch  them  with  a  vestal's  care, 
And  feed  with  smiles  a  light  so  fair, 

That  it  may  ne'er  decay.  '     p.  103. 

Those  lines,  also,  are  not  without  spirit — 

'  Ah,  to  forget !  the  wish  were  vain  ! 

Our  souls  were  form'd  thus  fond  to  be  j 
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No  more  Til  murmur  and  complain, 
For  thou,  my  love,  wilt  think  on  me. 
'  Silent  and  sad,  I  fake  my  way, 

As  fortune  deigns  my  bark  to  steer; 
Of  hope  a  faint  and  distant  ray 
Our  far  divided  days  shall  cheer. 
*  Ah  !  to  return,  to  meet  again  ! 

Dear  blissful  thought !  with  love  and  thee  ! 
No  more  I  murmur  and  complain, 

For  thou,  my  love,  wilt  think  on  me.  *  p.  96. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion  that  this  volume  will 
scarcely  carry  down  the  name  of  its  author  to  a  very  distant  ge- 
neration. The  greater  part  of  the  pieces  it  contains  may  be  said 
to  be  very  decently  written  :  but  they  are  extremely  deficient  in 
fire  and  animation  ;  and  are  neither  calculated  to  move  by  their 
pathos,  nor  to  enchant  by  their  beauty  Mrs  Hunter  appears, 
from  her  book,  to  be  a  ver\  amiable  and  accomplished  woman: 
but  pot  try  really  does  not  seem  to  be  her  vocation  ;  and  rather 
appears  to  have  been  studied  as  an  accomplishment,  than  pur- 
sued from  any  natural  propensity.  Her  vprses  are  such  as  we 
might  expect  from  half  of  our  well-educated  ladies,  if  poetry  were 
to  be  taught,  like  music  or  painting,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
female  instruction,  and  odes  ami  elegios  exacted  at  the  boarding 
school  with  as  much  rigour  a.-  concertos  and  pieces  in  crayons. 


Art.  XV.     Observations  on  the  two  lately  discovered  Celestial 
Bodies.    Bv  William  Herschell,  LL.D.  F.R.S.     From  Phil. 

Trans.  1802. 

Auk  astronomical  readers  are  acquainted  with  the  interesting 
^-^  discoveries  Which  have,  within  the  space  of  a  few  months, 
introduced  to  our  acquaintance  two  new  celestial  be  dies ;  the 
one  named  Ceres,  by  its  discoverer  Piazzi ;  the  other  called 
Dallas,  by  its  discoverer  Olbers.  Our  own  indefatigable  astro- 
nomer Dr  Herschell,  who  has  himself,  by  his  numerous  and  ac- 
curate observation^,  so  far  extended  the  bounds  of  human  know- 
ledge, appears  to  have  directed  his  attention,  without  loss  of 
time,  to  the  new  and  interesting  field  of  observation  opened  to 
him  by  his  brethren  on  the  Continent.  The  resides  of  his  first 
inquiries  were,  as  might  be  expected,  extremely  interesting. 
He  found  that  the  magnitude  of  these  supposed  planets,  or,  as 
he  calls  them,  moving  stars,  was  much  inferior  to  that  of  (he 
other  primary  planets,  or  even  of  their  satellites.  Thus  he 
found  that  Ceres  has  a  diameter  only  three  eighths  the  diameter 
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of  the  moon.  In  the  present  paper,  besides  extending  the  same 
observation,  and  the  same  conclusions  to  Pallas  also,  this  excellent 
astronomer  has  given  u!fa  set  of  new  and  accurate  observations, 
tending  to  establish  some  very  singular  and  interesting  facts.  We 
hold  it  to  be  a  duty  indispensably  incumbent  on  us  to  present  our 
readers  with  a  sketch  of  this  very  valuable  paper. 

The  first  remarkable  circumstance  that  strikes  us  in  all  the  ob- 
servations, is  the  great  difference  between  the  real  magnitudes  and 
the  lucid  disks.  By  one  measurement  with  the  most  delicate  mi- 
crometer, expressly  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  such  experiments, 
the  real  diameter  of  Ceres  was  found  to  be  only  three  fourths  of 
the  lucid  disk  ;  and  that  of  Pallas  only  two  thirds.  The  angle 
which  the  former  subtends,  was  found  to  be  only  0".38  ;  that  of 
the  latter  no  more  than  0".13.  He  calculates,  by  a  rough  esti- 
mate, that  the  diameter  of  Ceres  is  only  161.6  miles,  and  that  the 
diameter  of  Pallas  is  no  more  than  110-^  miles. 

From  the  very  small  quantity  of  matter  which  these  bodies  con- 
tain, we  cannot  expect  that  they  can  have  any  satellites:  accord- 
ingly, various  observations  concurred  to  convince  Dr  Herschell 
that  this  is  consistent  with  truth.  He  also  determined  that  Ceres 
has  a  visible  disk,  but  that  Pallas  cannot  be  discovered  to  have 
any.  The  last  set  of  observations  are  extremely  important  for  as- 
certaining the  precise  nature  of  the  two  new  bodies.  By  them  it 
is  ascertained,  that  both  the  stars  have  at  all  times  a  small  coma 
or  haziness,  which  grows  denser  near  the  nucleus. 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  make  his  observations  upon  the 
results  of  these  inquiries.  He  begins  by  defining  planets  to  be  ce- 
lestial bodies  of  a  considerable  size  and  small  eccentricity  of  orbit, 
moving  in  planes  not  very  different  from  that  of  the  earth,  in 
direct  curves,  at  considerable  distances  from  each  other,  with  no 
atmospheres  that  bear  any  proportion  to  their  diameters,  and  of 
bulk  sufficient  to  retain  satellites  in  their  orbits.  It  is  evident  that, 
with  this  definition,  the  new  stars  but  ill  agree.  Our  author 
then  defines  comets  to  be  very  small  celestial  bodies,  moving  in 
directions  wholly  undetermined,  and  in  most  eccentric  orbits, 
situated  in  every  variety  of  position,  and  having  very  extensive 
atmospheres.  Although  the  definition  agrees  in  most  particulars 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  new  stars,  it  differs  in  that  of  the 
atmosphere,  which,  in  the  comets,  is  at  the  very  least  a  hundred 
times  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  nucleus,  and  in  the  new 
stars  is  only  a  i'ew  times  greater.  Dr  Herschell  therefore  main- 
tains, that  these  bodies  are  neither  referable  to  the  class  of  comets 
nor  planets;  but  he  gives  them  the  name  of  Asteroids,  which  he 
thus  defines. 

'  Asteroids  are  celestial  bodies}  which  move  in  orbits  either  of  little 
or  of  considerable  eccentricity,  round  the  sun,  the  plane  of  which  may 
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be  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  in  any  angle  whatsoever.  Their  motion 
may  be  direct  or  retrograde  ;  and  they  may  or  may  not  have  consi- 
derable atmospheres,  very  small  comas,  disks,  or  nuclei.  '     p.  229. 

Having  thus  followed  the  Doctor  thr  >ugh  his  very  interesting 
speculations,  we  must  now  proceed  to  the  more  invidious,  but 
equally  necessary  part  of  our  office,  and  offer  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  Doctor's  theory  ;  premising,  lhat  we  rely  with  the  most  im- 
plicit confidence  on  the  accuracy  of  his  observations,  from  long 
experience  of  his  great  skill,  patience  and  fidelity,  and  from  our 
knowledge  of  the  unrivalled  excellence  of  his  instruments.  It  is 
to  his  conclusions  alone  that  we  object ;  and,  with  all  possible  de- 
ference, we  hold  ourselves  as  well  qualified  t  >  judge  of  the  truth 
of  these,  as  if  we  had  ourselves  made  or  verified  the  observations 
upon  which  they  are  founded. 

And  first,  we  must  positively  object  to  the  unnecessary  intro- 
duction of  new  terms  into  Philosophy,  The  science  of  Astro- 
nomy is,  beyond  any  other  branch  of  the  mixed  mathematics, 
loaded  with  an  obscure  and  difficult  technology.  As  all  nations 
have  been  observers  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  so  all  languages  have 
contributed  to  form  the  nomenclature  of  the  astronomer  Not  on- 
ly are  the  same  bodies  indifferently  known  b\  a  variety  of  names ; 
but,  so  defective  is  the  phraseology,  that  no  one  list  can  be  given 
in  two  or  three  languages,  or  according  to  two  or  three  systems 
of  mvthoiogy.  To  a  person  who  had  resided  in  ancient  Italy  and 
Greece,  on  the  banks  of  the  JNile,  of  the  Ganges  and  Euphrates, 
in  modern  Europe,  and  amongst  the  Gothic  nations,  the  astrono- 
mical technology  might  be  natural  and  simple,  as  it  is  composed 
of  all  the  languages  spoken,  all  the  mythologies  received,  and 
many  of  the  court  calendars  published  in  these  various  countries 
and  distant  ages.  Knowing,  as  we  do,  the  great  power  of  words 
in  misleading  and  perplexing  our  ideas,  we  cannot  allow  the  unne- 
cessary introduction  of  a  new  term  to  escape  unnoticed.  Where 
a  new  object  has  been  discovered,  we  cheerfully  admit  the  right 
of  the  discoverer  to  give  it  &  new  name  ;  but  we  will  not  allow  a 
needless  multiplication  of  terms,  or  an  unnecessary  alt-ration  ia 
the  old  classification  of  things,  to  be  either  justifiable  or  harmless, 
a  substitute  for  real  discovery,  or  a  means  of  facilitating  the  pro- 
gress of  invention.  It  remains,  therefore,  to  inquire,  whether  the 
circumstances  of  Ceres,  or  of  Pallas,  distinguish  them  from  the 
bodies  formerly  known  ? 

We  cannot  admit  the  difference  of  magnitude  to  be  o[  any  im- 
portance; while  the  largest  and  the  smallest  planets,  Jupiter  and 
Mercury,  for  instance, — the  largest  a ed  smallest  satellites,  -the 
largest  and  smallest  comets,  between  which  the  difference  of  mag- 
nitude is  still  more  remarkable, — while  all  these  bodies  are  several- 
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ly  arranged  under  the  same  classes,  from  considerations  wholly 
independent  of  their  size,  it  is  but  a  clumsy  and  cumbersome  in- 
vention, to  arrange  a  new  body  under  a  separate  class,  from  the 
mere  difference  of  its  bulk.  The  same  remark  applies,  though 
certainly  with  diminished  force,  to  the  other  criterion  assumed 
by  the  Doctor,  the  difference  in  the  position  of  the  planes  of 
motion ;  and,  most  unquestionably,  the  mere  circumstance  of 
wanting  satellites,  is  no  distinguishing  mark,  while  so  many  ot 
the  acknowledged  planets  have  none ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  by  any 
means  certain  that,  as  the  Doctor  seems  to  think,  the  mass  of 
matter  in  the  new  planets  is  insufficient  to  retain  secondary  bo- 
dies in  their  orbits.  The  proportion  of  their  distances  from  the 
centre  of  the  system,  or  their  proximity  to  each  other,  is  evi- 
dently no  better  criterion. 

In  short,  if  it  shall  be  admitted  that  comets  move  in  ellipses  5 
that  the  chief  difference  between  those  bodies  and  planets,  con- 
sists in  the  greater  eccentricity  of  the  cometic  orbits,  in  the  per- 
ceptible atmosphere  which  accompanies  them,  and  in  the  state 
of  ignition  which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  is  the  cause  of 
that  atmosphere ;  the  more  philosophical  view  of  the  subject 
would  certainly  be,  to  consider  both  planets  and  comets  as  bo- 
dies of  the  same  nature,  forming  different  parts  of  one  great  sys- 
tem. Indeed,  Dr  Herschell  himself  admits  the  probability  of 
the  comets  cooling  in  the  process  of  time,  and  their  atmosphere 
diminishing,  so  as  to  reduce  them  to  the  state  of  planets  in  e- 
very  thing  but  their  magnitude  and  eccentricity;  and  he  applies 
the  same  remark  to  the  case  of  the  new  bodies.  Such  an  ob- 
servation is  obviously  destructive  of  the  principle  of  arrangement 
for  which  he  contends.  But  whatever  ma)'  be  our  opinion  up- 
on this  subject,  or  however  much  we  may  be  disposed  to  admit 
the  propriety  of  distinguishing  comets  from  planets;  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  knowledge,  the  grand  circumstance  of  concen- 
tricity is  evidently  sufficient  to  authorize  a  classification  of  the 
new  bodies  under  the  head  of  planets ;  and  the  discovery  of 
them  is  chiefly  valuable,  on  account  of  their  coincidence,  in 
certain  particulars,  with  the  nature  of  comets,  and  their  differ- 
ing from  those  bodies  in  the  extent  of  their  atmospheres,  pro- 
bably in  decreased  ignition.  If  it  shall  be  found  demonstrated, 
that  the  cometary  orbits  are  elliptical,  and  not  parabolic,  these 
new  planets  will  form  a  sort  of  link  in  the  system,  in  consequence 
of  an  intermediate  step  between  the  greater  and  the  smaller,  the 
concentric  and  eccentric  heavenly  bodies.  In  the  mean  time 
we  must  enter  our  protest  to  the  formation  of  a  separate  class, 
distinguished  by  a  new  and  uncouth  name. 

Such  being  our  opinion,  it  is  of  much  less  consequence  to  in- 
quire whether  the  new  name  of  Asteroid  is  the  most  appropriate 
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that  could  be  imagined.  To  us,  that  name  presents  the  idea  of 
some  body  resembling  fixed  stars;  whereas  the  two  new  planets 
have  no  one  circumstance  in  common  with  those  distant  bodies. 
If  a  new  name  must  be  found,  why  not  call  them  by  some  ap- 
pellation which  shall,  in  some  degree,  be  descriptive  of,  or  at 
least  consistent  with,  their  properties  ?  Why  not,  for  instance, 
call  them  Concentric  Comets,  or  Planetary  Comets,  or  Cometary 
Planets  ?  or,  if  a  single  term  must  be  found,  why  may  we  not 
coin  such  a  phrase  as  Planetoid  or  Cometoid  ? 

Dr  Herschell's  passion  for  coining  words  and  idioms,  has  of- 
ten struck  us  as  a  weakness  wholly  unworthy  of  him.  The  in- 
vention of  a  name,  is  but  a  poor  achievement  in  him  who  has 
discovered  whole  worlds.  Why,  for  instance,  do  we  hear  him 
talking,  in  page  220  of  this  volume,  of  the  space-penetrating 
poioer  of  his  instrument — a  compound  epithet  and  metaphor 
which  he  ought  to  have  left  to  the  poets,  who,  in  some  future 
age,  shall  acquire  glory  by  celebrating  his  name  ?  The  great- 
est discoverers  have  scarcely  ever  immortalized  their  deeds  by 
efforts  of  nomenclature.  Columbus,  Cabral,  Gama,  and  Cook, 
left  the  honour  of  being  attached  to  the  regions  which  they  had 
penetrated,  to  the  impostors  who  succeeded  them,  or  the  princes 
and  saints  whom  they  served. 

The  other  papers  of  Dr  Herschell,  in  the  late  volumes  of  the 
Transactions,  do  not  deserve  such  particular  attention.  His  cata- 
logue of  500  new  nebula?,  which  concludes  this  volume,  though 
extremely  valuable  to  the  practical  astronomer,  leads  to  no  general 
conclusions  of  importance,  and  abounds  with  the  defects  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  Doctor's  writings; — a  great  prolixity  and  tedi- 
ousness  of  narration — loose,  and  often  un philosophical  reflections, 
which  give  no  very  favourable  idea  of  his  scientific  powers,  how- 
ever great  his  merit  may  be  as  an  observer; — above  all,  that  idle 
fondness  for  inventing  names,  without  any  manner  of  occasion, 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  and  a  use  of  novel  and  affect- 
ed idioms.  Thus,  he  begins,  by  telling  us  about  his  telescopic 
sweeps;  he  then  speaks  of  the  natural  history  of  the  heavens;  he 
then  prelects  upon  the  constrxiction  of  the  heavens, — an  expression 
by  which  he  indeed  means  nothing  more  than  the  arrangement 
of  the  fixed  stars  ;  but  which  is  immediately  founded  upon  the 
vulgar  notion  of  the  sky  being  a  blue  vault,  and  tends  to  support 
that  idea.  We  do  not  object  to  the  needless  phrases  of  binary 
si dtrial  sv^tms,  c insulated  stars,  of  quintuple  and  multiple  stars,  of 
ei  rotic  orbits,  clu:  'cring  stars,  multiple  flexures,  empty  centres,  sttllar 
nebula,  milky  nebulosity,  lacteous  chevelure; — these  terms,  though 
useless,  elumsy,  id  confusing,  are  nevertheless  sufficiently  consist- 
ent and  etymological  But  what  shall  we  say  of  such  a  phrase  as 
»  atraight-Une  orbit  ?    Does  not  this  set  all  etymology  and  consist ♦ 
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ency  at  defiance  ?  Upon  this  subject,  we  shall  not  further  en* 
large:  but  Dr  Herschell  must  excuse  any  of  his  readers,  who 
shall  either  shut  his  book  in  disgust,  when  he  heaps  so  many 
useless  difficulties  in  their  way,  or  shall  fail  to  comprehend  his 
meaning,  when  he  thus  carefully  obscures  it,  by  unintelligible 
and  undefined  terms. 

To  the  speculations  of  the  Doctor  on  the  nature  of  the  sun, 
contained  in  the  last  volume,  we  have  many  similar  objections  ; 
but  they  are  all  eclipsed  by  the  grand  absurdity  which  he  has 
there  committed,  in  his  hasty  and  erroneous  theory  concerning 
the  influence  of  the  solar  spots  on  the  price  of  grain.  Since  the 
publication  of  Gulliver's  voyage  to  Laputa,  nothing  so  ridiculous 
has  ever  been  offered  to  the  world.  We  heartily  wish  the  Doctor 
had  suppressed  it ;  or,  if  determined  to  publish  it,  that  he  had 
detailed  it  in  language  less  confident  and  flippant, 

Art.  XVI.  Principes  d* Economic  Politique,  ouvrage  couronne 
par  VInstitut  National,  dans  sa  Seance  du  15  Nivose,  an  IX;  et 
depuis  revu,  corrige  et  augmente  par  V  Aideur.  Par  N.  F.  Ca- 
nard, Ancien  Professeur  de  Mathematiques  a  PEcole  Centrale 
de  Moulins.     Paris,  1801.     8vo. 

In  the  year  1800,  the  National  Institute  of  France  proposed 
the  following  question,  as  a  subject  of  prize  essays  :  *  Is  it 
true,  that,  in  an  agrictdtural  country,  taxes  of  every  description  fall 
ultimately  on  the  proprietors  of  land  ? '  Th  e  problem  is  highly  im- 
portant, but  of  very  difficult  solution.  It  has  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  economical  authors,  both  in  England  and  upon  the 
Continent,  for  more  than  a  century ;  though,  prior  to  the  spe- 
culations of  Quesnai,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  ever  been 
stated  in  a  very  strict  form.  Since  the  first  publication  of  that 
philosopher's  discoveries,  his  famous  project  of  a  territorial  tax; 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  reasoning  among  French  writers  ; 
whose  topics  on  both  sides  were  so  plausible,  that  the  argument 
was  not  yet  brought  to  a  close,  when  the  distractions  of  the 
Revolution  suspended  for  a  while  the  calm  discussions  of  philo- 
sophy. It  is  pleasing  to  observe,  after  the  tempest  has  sub- 
sided, that  the  minds  of  men  spring  back  to  the  same  difficulties 
which  formerly  provoked  their  emulation,  and  exercised  their 
ingenuity.  Amidst,  indeed,  that  undistinguishing  reprobation  of 
the  past,  which  in  the  feelings  of  the  populace  has  very  natur- 
ally succeeded  to  fanaticism  and  terror,  the  Economists  are  con- 
founded with  the  Jacobins  and  Anarchists  ;  the  enlightened  ad- 
vocates of  regulated  freedom  have  been  classed  with  the  most 
criminal  disturbers  of  social  peace.     But  though  the  name  of 
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those  virtuous  sages  is  for  a  while  subjected  to  unjust  calumny, 
and  though  their  excellent  writings  maybe  laid  aside  or  prohibit- 
ed, the  impulse  which  they  gave  to  the  public  mind  still  remain* 
in  force.  The  important  questions  which  they  started,  again  oc- 
cur for  investigation.  The  reforms  of  administration,  which  they 
recommended,  force  themselves  upon  the  memory  of  those  who 
have  witnessed  a  change  of  dynasty,  rather  than  of  system.  Even 
those  prospects  of  political  improvement,  which  flattered  the  be- 
nevolent anticipations  of  the,  economists,  will  soon  be  recognized 
as  sound  conclusions  of  science;  and  it  will  at  length  be  acknow- 
ledged that  Turgot,  and  Mirabeau,  and  Quesnai,  were  the  friends 
of  mankind,  and  that  their  genius  and  their  labours  were  devoted 
to  the  refinement  of  social  happiness,  and  the  consolidation  of  the 
political  fabric. 

The  prize  of  the  National  Institute  was  adjudged  to  M.  Canard 
for  a  memoir,  which,  by  subsequent  alterations,  he  has  formed 
into  the  present  work.  It  certainly  does  not  present  a  satisfac- 
tory solution  of  the  question  proposed,  nor  even,  in  our  opinion, 
an  approximation  to  it ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  inclined  to  sus- 
pect, that  the  view  which  he  has  taken  of  the  subject  is  in  many 
respects  erroneous.  His  Essay,  however,  is  written  with  consi- 
derable ability.  From  some  of  the  following  criticisms,  it  will 
probably  appear,  that  he  has  added  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of 
political  economy,  and  that  the  style  and  form  which  he  has 
adopted,  are  not  very  well  calculated  either  to  illustrate  or  to  dif- 
fuse truths  already  ascertained.  At  the  same  time,  the  work  will 
be  read  with  pleasure  by  those,  who,  being  already  masters  of  the 
subject,  can  be  gratified  with  the  variety  of  aspects  under  which 
it  may  be  considered,  as  well  as  with  the  comparative  state  of 
their  favourite  science  among  the  learned  of  different  countries. 

In  conducting  his  investigation  of  the  problem  proposed  by  the 
Institute,  the  author  found  himself  obliged  to  recur  to  some  of 
the  fundamental  principles  in  the  theory  of  political  economy. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  equable  diffusion,  or  exclusive  incidence 
of  taxes,  cannot  be  ascertained  by  any  direct  induction  of  parti- 
cular facts;  but  must  be  obtained  synthetically,  after  a  just  ana- 
lysis, both  of  price  and  of  the  order  according  to  which  the  an- 
nual produce  is  distributed  among  the  people.  M.  Canard  has 
therefore  given  his  Essay  a  more  general  title  than  belongs  to  the 
question  which  first  suggested  it ;  and  he  appears,  by  this  title, 
to  have  been  tempted  to  introduce  several  chapters  which  have 
no  relation  to  the  principal  object  of  inquiry. 

In  the Jirst  chapter,  the  author  gives  an  explanation  of  funda- 
mental principles ;  or  rather  of  the  sense  in  which  he  employs 
certain  terms :  for  they  are  stated  more  in  the  manner  of  defini- 
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tions  that  are  assumed,  than  of  truths  to  which  we  are  conduct- 
ed by  analysis.  He  begins  with  illustrating  a  distinction  between 
necessary  and  superfluous  labour  :  by  the  former,  he  means  that 
of  which  the  produce  is  indispensably  necessary  to  the  existence 
and  preservation  of  man,  as  well  as  to  the  continuance  or  re- 
placement of  stock :  by  the  latter,  he  means  that  portion  which 
ministers  to  our  superfluous  accommodations,  and  of  which  the 
produce,  if  not  consumed  in  superfluous  enjoyment,  goes  to  aug- 
ment the  quantity  of  accumulated  stock.  He  afterwards  pro- 
ceeds to  this  position,  that  every  thing  which  has  exchangeable 
value  derives  its  price  from  the  several  quantities  of  labour  that 
have  successively  been  employed  upon  it.  As  different  forms  of 
the  same  proposition,  he  assumes,  that  all  property  consists  in  so 
much  accumulated  labour;  and  that  the  exchangeable  value  of 
every  portion  of  property  consists  in  the  labour  which  it  wiU  pur- 
chase or  command.  What  other  writers,  accordingly,  have  call- 
ed accumulated  stock  or  capital,  he  denominates  travail  exigible; 
and  as  every  addition  to  this  accumulated  stock  is  derived  from 
the  produce  of  what  he  has  styled  superfluous  labour,  he  intro- 
duces another  epithet  into  this  phrase,  denominating  accumulat- 
ed stock  travail  srtperflu  exigible.  Proceeding  in  the  application 
of  these  terms,  he  asserts,  that  all  wealth,  property,  and  riches, 
consist  only  of  travail  supetjlu  exigible  ;  and  that  necessary  la- 
bour, being  absorbed  either  in  necessary  consumption,  or  in 
the  replacement  of  capital,  can  never  form  a  part  of  the  actual 
mass  of  riches.  In  the  same  style,  he  lays  it  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that  it  is  the  accumulation  of  unconsumed  superfluous 
labour,  which  creates  all  the  sources  of  revenue  ;  from  which  it 
follows,  that  all  revenue  consists  in  the  profit  of  this  accumulat- 
ed stock. 

In  all  this,  M.  Canard  appears  to  us  to  display  very  little  sa- 
gacity. He  has,  without  any  necessity,  affected  to  change  the 
established  forms  of  expression;  and  has  confounded  principles 
which  are  very  carefully  distinguished  in  the  works  from  which 
he  evidently  derived  his  information.  In  asserting  that  exchange- 
able value  consists  of  labour  stored  up,  he  appears  to  have  prefer- 
red the  errors  of  our  English  writers  to  the  accurate  and  precise 
notions  of  exchangeable  value  which  he  might  have  found  in  va- 
rious excellent  works,  published  in  his  own  language;  particular- 
ly those  of  M.  Turgot  and  of  the  Abbe  Morellet.  But  we  shall, 
in  another  part  of  this  article,  enter  into  a  more  detailed  expla- 
nation of  the  fallacies  involved  in  this  supposition.  It  appears 
quite  a  puerile  mistake  to  say,  that  accumulated  stock  alone  is 
wealth;  and  that  the  produce,  reserved  for  immediate  consump- 
tion, forms  no  portion  of  the  mass  of  riches.  Surely,  it  is  the 
capability  of  being  consumed,  that  renders  any  produce  a  part  of 
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wealth;  and  if  it  were  necessary  to  make  a  distinction,  in  this 
respect,  between  stock  already  in  consumption,  and  stock  accu- 
mulated into  capital,  it  would  be  more  natural  and  more  just  to 
say,  that  the  latter  indirectly  aids  the  production  of  riches,  while 
the  former  itself  is  wealth.  It  suggests  also  a  very  imperfect  view 
of  the  subject  to  say,  that  accumulated  wealth  is  the  source  of  all 
revenue.  It  is  unquestionably  a  necessary  condition  for  the  re- 
production of  revenue;  but  it  is  only  one  of  several  conditions, 
all  of  which  are  necessary.  In  the  theory  of  national  wealth,  the 
natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  natural  powers  of  human  labour, 
and  the  accumulation  of  capital  for  the  requisite  advances,  are  all 
of  them  conditions  of  which  the  existence  is  indispensable  to  re- 
production. It  gives  but  a  partial  view  of  the  actual  arrange- 
ments of  nature,  to  fix  upon  any  one  of  them,  singly,  as  the 
source  of  revenue:  yet  such  is  the  propensity  of  speculative  men 
to  simplify,  that  each  of  the  three  conditions  has  been  separated 
from  the  rest  for  that  purpose.  The  economists  selected  the 
first;  some  other  French  writers,  who  have  not  risen  to  such  re- 
putation, insist  upon  the  :  ^cond;  and  M.  Canard,  with  less  plau- 
sibility than  either,  has  affirmed  that  the  source  of  revenue  is  ac- 
cumulated stock.  It  was  an  unavoidable  corollary  from  that  pro- 
position, to  infer,  as  he  has  done,  that  all  revenue  consists  in  the 
profit  of  stock.  But  he  loses,  in  this  manner,  the  advantages  of 
that  very  useful  and  accurate  classification,  which  distinguishes 
revenue,  according  to  the  three  great  orders  of  the  people  among 
whom  it  is  distributed,  into  rent,  profit,  and  wages. 

The  second  chapter,  on  Aloney,  is  a  very  trivial  one.  It  con- 
tains nothing  but  what  the  author  might  have  assumed  as  familiar 
to  all  his  readers.  The  work  is  certainly  not  suited  to  those  to 
whom  the  subject  is  entirely  new.  But  this  chapter  does  not  even 
enumerate  one  half  of  the  propositions,  with  regard  to  money, 
which  may  now  be  considered  as  perfectly  well  ascertained. 

The  subject  of  the  third  chapter  is  the  determination  of  the  price 
of  commodities.  It  opens  with  a  very  formal  and  distinct  enun- 
ciation of  the  principle,  which  we  have  already  noticed  in  our  ac- 
count of  the  first,  and  which  assigns  the  quantity  of  labour  em- 
ployed on  a  commodity,  as  the  essen!  ial  constituent  and  measure  of 
its  exchangeable  value.  This  notion,  which  is  certainly  incorrect, 
is  far  from  being  peculiar  to  M.  Canard  :  it  is  much  employed  in 
the  treatise  of  Smith  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  and  has  the  ef- 
fect of  involving,  in  very  great  obscurity,  all  the  observations 
which  that  profound  author  has  delivered  on  the  analysis  of  price. 
An  ingenious  and  very  learned  economist  *  appears  to  have  sujM 

*  Plan  for  altering  the  manner  of  collecting  a  large  portion  of  tjie 
public  revenue,  &c.     Ey  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale, 
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posed,  that  this  principle  originated  with  Mr  Rice  Vaughan, 
whose  excellent  discourse  on  coinage  was  composed  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  I. ;  but  it  may  be  found  in  writers  of  a  much 
earlier  date,  and,  to  omit  the  intermediate  authorities,  is  expressly 
stated  and  illustrated  in  a  passage  of  Aristotle's  Ethics.  *  There 
is,  indeed,  no  necessity  of  supposing,  that  any  one  of  these  writers 
borrowed  the  idea  from  his  predecessors :  it  is  one  of  those  errors 
which  are  obviously  suggested  by  our  uncorrected  notions  of  na- 
tural equity.  As  it  has  been  admitted  without  suspicion,  into 
some  systematical  works  which  deservedly  possess  a  high  reputa- 
tion, and  still  continue  to  infect  the  reasonings  of  many  politi- 
cians, our  readers,  we  hope,  will  not  be  displeased  that  we  take 
this  opportunity  of  explaining  our  reasons  for  rejecting  it.  It  is 
proper  that  we  should  transcribe  M.  Canard's  statement  in  his 
own  language. 

'  II  s'agit  maintenant  de  determiner  ce  qui  fixe  le  prix  de  ce  qui  a 
de  la  valeur  parmi  les  hommes.  D'abord,  le  prix  n'est  autre  chose 
que  le  rapport  de  valeur  d'une  chose  a  une  autre  ;  et  comme  on  com- 
pare tout  a  la  valeur  de  l'or  ou  de  1'argent,  le  prix  est  le  rapport  de 
la  valeur  de  chaque  chose  a  celle  d'une  quantite  determinee  de  l'un  ou 
de  l'autre  de  ces  metaux.  Or,  maintenant,  quelle  est  la  cause  que 
peuvent  determiner  ces  differens  rapports ;  ou,  ce  qui  revient  au 
m£me,  quel  est  le  pincipe  qui  assigne  a  chaque  chose  sa  valeur  ?  II  est 
certain  d'abord  que,  puisque  tout  ce  qui  a  du  prix  est  le  resultat  du 
travail,  la  valeur  d'un  objet  quelconque  doit  etre  en  raison  du  travail 
qu'il  a  coute.  II  est  certain,  en  second  lieu,  que,  si  tous  les  hommes 
etaient  bornes  aux  besoins  absolus  de  leur  conservation,  si  tout  leur 
travail  6tait  naturel,  et  qu'il  ne  differat  que  par  le  temps,  ce  serait  la 
duree  seule  du  travail  qui  en  mesurerait  la  valeur :  ainsi  les  jours  et 
les  heures  seraient  les  unites  et  les  fractions  d'unites  nominates  qui  de- 
termineraient  les  valeurs  de  toutes  choses.  Cest  probablement  a  de 
semblables  divisions  de  temps  que  doivent  leur  premiere  origine  les 
unites  nominales  adoptees  chez  les  differens  peuples,  telles  que  le 
franc,  la  livre  sterling,  le  florin,  e;c.  Mais  ,les  differentes  especes  de 
travail  appris  presentent  une  si  grande  variete"  dans  la  valeur  du  tra- 
vail, que  le  temps  ne  peut  lui  servir  de  mesure. '  p.  26,  27. 

When  labour  is  said  to  be  a  measure  of  exchangeable  value, 
there  are  two  senses  in  which  this  proposition  may  be  under- 
stood j  two  ways  in  which  the  labeur,  that  is  to  form  this  mea- 
sure, may  be  estimated.  The  exchangeable  value  of  a  commo- 
dity may  either  be  measured  by  the  quantity  of  labour  that  had 
been  employed  in  its  own  production,  or  by  the  labour  that  hrd 
been  employed  on  the  commodity  for  which  it  is  exchanged. 
According  to  the  doctrine  which  we  are  about  to  examine,  these 
two  quantities  of  labour  must  have  been  equal.     Those  authors, 


*  Ethic.  "Nichom.  V.  c,  8.    Edit.  Duval, 
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accordingly,  who  urge  this  doctrine  most  confidently,  use,  as 
their  measure  of  value,  sometimes  the  one  quantity,  and  some- 
times the  other.  That  the  value  or  price  of  an  article  depends 
on  the  labour  that  has  been  employed  in  producing  it,  and  that 
the  value  or  price  of  an  article  consists  in  the  labour  which  it 
will  purchase  or  command,  are  stated  by  them  as  the  same  pro- 
position in  two  forms. 

Though  it  were  true,  in  point  of  fact,  that  what  is  given  in  ex- 
change for  a  commodity  is  just  so  much  labour  as  was  employ- 
ed in  producing  the  other  commodity  for  which  it  is  exchanged, 
it  would  be  a  nugatory  inference,  that  that  labour  measures  the 
exchangeable  value  of  the  first  commodity.      The  conclusion 
would  reach  no  farther  than  this,  that,  in  the  exchange  of  two 
subjects,  each  measures  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  other;  or 
that  the  exchangeable  value  of  a  certain  quantity  of  any  one  ar- 
ticle, may  be  measured  by  the  quantity  of  another  for  which 
it  is  actually  exchanged.     But,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  not  true 
that  the  thing  purchased  in  every  bargain  is  merely  so  much 
labour ;    for  the  value  of  the  raw  material,  on  which  that  has 
been  employed,  can  neither,  to  use  the  language  of  mathemati- 
cians, be  rejected  as  nothing,  nor  estimated  as  a  constant  quan- 
tity.    The  value  of  raw  materials,  like  that  of  manufactured  ar- 
ticles, and  of  labour  itself,  varies  with  the  proportion  of  supply 
and  demand.     In  some  manufactures,  indeed,  the  price  of  the 
raw  material  is,  in  proportion  to  the  labour  employed,  almost 
infinitely  small :  for  example,  the  value  of  the  flax  in  a  pair  of 
lace  ruffles,  that  of  the  kelp  and  sand  in  a  vessel  of  cut  glass,  that 
of  the  iron  and  charcoal  in  a  steel  watch-spring.    But,  in  all  these 
instances,  the  supply  of  the  raw  material  is  abundant.     There 
are  other  manufactures,  in  which  the  value  of  the  raw  material 
is,  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  labour  employed,  by  no  means 
so  small.     In  a  shawl  of  Cashmere,  for  example,  the  value  of  the 
wool,  which  is  of  a  very  rare  kind,  greatly  exceeds  the  value  of 
all  the  labour  bestowed  in  weaving  and  embroidering  it.     In  the 
price  of  a  diamond,  the  whole  value  of  the  labour  employed  by 
the  miner,  the  lapidary,  and  the  jeweller,  may  be  considered  as 
almost  infinitely  small  in  comparison  of  the  value  of  that  la- 
bour, if  we  may  use  the  expression,  which  Nature  has  bestowed 
in  effecting  such  a  beautiful  and  rare  crystallization  of  one  of  her 
most  ordinary  substances. 

It  is  equally  incorrect  to  say,  that  the  exchangeable  value  of  a 
commodity  may  be  measured,  or  is  determined,  by  the  labour 
that  has  been  employed  in  its  production.  That  the  wages  of 
the  whole  labour,  employed  in  production  or  in  manufacture, 
form  a  component  pan  of  price,  is  an  undeniable  principle ;  in 
Other  words,  that  the  quantity  of  the  commodity  bought  must 
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be  adequate  to  replace,  by  a  circuit  of  other  exchanges,  the  whole 
commodities  advanced  or  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
commodity  sold.  But  the  proper  mode  of  introducing  this  prin- 
ciple into  the  theory  of  exchangeable  value,  is,  not  to  state  the 
value  of  labour  as  constituting  the  whole  price,  or  forming  an 
adequate  measure  of  it,  but  to  view  it  as  a  condition  which  limits 
the  eventual  supply  of  each  commodity.  If  the  whole  quantity  of 
commodities,  advanced  or  consumed  in  the  production  of  an 
article,  be  not  replaced  by  its  exchangeable  value  in  the  market, 
the  supply  of  that  particular  commodity  will  certainly  be  so  far 
lessened,  until,  by  the  influence  of  this  diminution  upon  its  value, 
that  replacement  is  complete.  But,  in  the  actual  exchange 
of  any  one  commodity  for  any  other,  no  regard  is  paid  to  the 
quantity  of  labour  employed  in  producing  either  ;  the  quantities, 
reciprocally  exchanged,  are  proportioned  by  the  competition  be- 
tween the  supply  and  demand  of  both.  These  are  subject  to 
continual  fluctuation.  If  of  two  commodities,  the  demand  of 
the  one  is  increasing  at  a  particular  time  while  the  supply  remains 
unaugmented,  and  the  demand  of  the  other  is  diminishing  while 
the  supply  remains  undiminished,  it  is  manifest,  that,  at  that 
particular  time,  the  respective  quantities  of  the  two  commodi- 
ties exchanged  for  each  other  may  have  cost,  in  their  production, 
very  unequal  quantities  of  labour.  Quantities  of  labour,  it  is 
probable,  very  nearly  equal,  are  expended,  in  order  to  send  to 
the  London  market  the  finest  black  and  the  finest  blue  cloths. 
But  a  sudden  death  in  the  royal  family  will  raise  the  price  of 
black  cloth  to  the  height  of  twice  or  thrice  that  of  blue ; 
one  yard  of  the  former  will  be  considered  as  exchanging  for  two 
or  three  yards  of  the  latter;  that  is,  in  the  language  of  which 
we  dispute  the  propriety,  a  certain  quantity  of  labour  is  given 
on  the  one  side,  for  twice  or  thrice  that  quantity  of  labour  on 
the  other. 

It  is  evident,  that  all  the  errors  on  which  we  have  animadvert- 
ed, originate  in  an  imperfect  view  of  the  real  nature  of  exchange- 
able value,  and  of  the  principle  by  which  it  is  at  all  times  regu- 
lated. We  shall  therefore  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  and 
explaining  its  definition. 

The  value  of  any  commodity  is  the  assignable  quantity  of  any 
other  commodity,  for  which  an  assigned  quantity  of  the  former 
may  be  exchanged.  In  this  respect,  every  commodity  may  be 
considered  as  exchangeable  for  every  other  j  and  what  we  call 
the  value  of  any  one,  may  be  expressed  by  assigning  a  quantity 
of  any  other.  Under  the  name  of  commodities,  in  this  general 
definition,  we  comprehend  not  only  rude  produce,  and  manufac- 
tured articles  of  every  kind,  but  money,  likewise,  or  the  coined 
metals  of  every  denomination,  and  labour  of  every  description. 
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The  reciprocal  value  cf  any  two  commodities,  that  is,  the  re- 
spective portions  of  each,  which  are  exchanged  for  one  another, 
is  determined  in  every  instance  of  exchange  by  competition  ;  or 
by  the  proportion  between  the  supply  and  the  demand  of  each  of 
the  two  commodities.     The  exchangeable  value,  therefore,  of 
any  two  commodities  is  liable  to  vary  with  the  variation  ot  four 
circumstances,  and  will  depend  upon  the  result  of  the  combined 
variations  of  all.     These  four  circumstances  are,  the  demand  and 
the  supply  of  the  one  commodity,  and  the  de-iand  and  supply  of 
the  other.     Whoever  attempts  to  ascertain  the  variation  of  prices 
from  one  age  to  another,  must,  with  respect  to  tvery  two  com- 
modities compared  together,  take  into  consideration  all  of  these 
four  circumstances.     There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  exchange- 
able value  of  labour,  that  is,  the  quantity  of  corn  or  of  cloth, 
for  example,  which  is  given  in  exchange  for  a  certain  quantity  of 
labour,  is  regulated  at  all  times  by  the  result  of  the  same  four 
circumstances :  the  supply  of  that  particular  species  of  labour 
which  is  in  question, — thedemand  for  that  particular  labour, — the 
supply  of  the  particular  kind  of  grain  or  cloth  in  question, — and 
the  demand  for  that  grain,  or  that  cloth.     All  of  these  circum- 
stances severally  affect  the  reciprocal  value  of  any  one  kind  of  la- 
bour as  exchanged  for  any  one  kind  of  grain,  or  for  any  one  kind 
of  cloth.     Let  us  take  for  an  example,  the  labour  of  a  common 
ploughman,  and  estimate  the  exchangeable  value  of  that  quan- 
tity which  is  understood  to  be  included  in  a  day's  work,  in  terms 
cf  one  particular  species  of  grain,  such  as  oats.     It  is  evident 
that  the  quantity  of  oats  given  in  exchange  for  a  day's  labour 
at,  the  plough,  will  become  grater,  if  there  is  either  a  diminish- 
ed supply  of  ploughmen,  or  an  increased  demand  for  them, — or 
an  increased  supply  of  oats,  or  a  diminished  demand  for  that 
sort  of  grain.     On  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of  oats,  given  in 
exchange  for  a  day's  labour  at  the  plough,  will  become  less,  if 
there  is  either  an  increased  supply  of  ploughmen,  or  a  diminish- 
ed demand  for  them, — or  a  diminished  supply  of  oals,  or  an  in- 
creased demand  for  that  sort  of  grain.     In  each  of  these  single 
changes,  while  the  three  other  circumstances  remain  permanent, 
the  change  of  relative  price  will  take  place  as  already  described. 
But  two,  or  more,  or  all,  of  the  four  circumstances  may  be  fluc- 
tuating at  one  time ;  and  the  final  result  of  value  will  depend 
upon  the  degree  in  which  the  several  variations  cooperate,  oy 
counteract  the  effect  of  each  other. 

Though  M.  Canard  has  adopted,  in  its  most  unqualified  form, 
the  error  which  we  have  thus  endeavoured  to  expose,  it  has  not 
led  him  to  any  false  conclusions  in  his  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  prices  are  determined.  He  appears  to  have  contented 
himself  with  establishing  it  absolutely,  as  an  important  and  fu«« 
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damental  truth  in  political  economy ;  and,  with  an  inconsistency, 
of  which  he  seems  unaware,  proceeds  to  derive  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  mutual  competition  the  various  conclusions  which  he 
has  arranged,  in  this  fifth  chapter,  on  the  subject  of  prices.  It 
may  be  inferred,  from  the  details  into  which  we  have  found  it 
necessary  to  enter,  that  he  has  not  stated  that  principle  in  the  most 
explicit  manner,  nor  developed  all  the  consequences,  with  respect 
to  the  theory  of  exchange,  which  it  involves.  The  style,  likewise, 
in  which  he  has  presented  the  subject,  is  liable  to  great  objec- 
tion. He  has  thought  proper  to  adopt  the  language  and  forms 
of  algebra ;  and  several  pages,  and  even  folded  sheets,  are  crowd- 
ed with  characters  and  symbols.  It  is  right  that  our  readers 
should  have  a  specimen  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
work.  Let  the  difference  between  the  highest  price  demanded 
by  the  sellers,  and  the  lowest  price  offered  by  the  buyers,  be 
called  L ;  and  let  x  represent  that  part  of  this  difference  which 
the  sellers  are  finally  content  to  take  in  addition  to  the  lowest 
price  ;  L  —  x  will  be  that  other  portion  of  the  difference,  which 
the  buyers  finally  suceeed  in  retrenching  from  the  highest  price. 
Call  the  desire  of  the  buyers  to  purchase  B,  and  their  competi- 
tion N ;  call  the  desire  of  the  sellers  to  dispose  of  their  goods  b, 
and  their  competition  n.  It  is  evident  that  x>  the  portion  of  the 
difference  that  is  paid  by  the  buyers,  will  increase  in  proportion 
to  their  desire  and  their  competition;  x  will  therefore  be  in 
the  ratio  compounded  of  B  and  of  N,  or  will  increase  as  B  N. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  other  portion  L  —  x  will  increase  as 
bn.  We  have  thus  the  following  proportion,  x:  BN.-  :  L — x: 
b  n,  which  gives  the  equation,  bnx~BN(L  —  x),  from  which 

B  N 
we  aret  x  =  —  ^        —  L.     He  proceeds  through  twenty  pages 

6  B  N  -f-  bn 

with  this  calculation,  into  which  a  great  many  more  terms,  as 
well  as  new  symbols,  are  introduced  :  But  our  readers,  we  con- 
ceive, have  already  had  enough  of  it. 

In  its  own  province,  the  peculiar  language  of  algebra  will 
never  fail  to  gratify  those  who  can  appreciate  the  admirable  struc- 
ture of  the  most  perfect  instrument  that  has  yet  been  invented 
by  man.  But  that  injudicious  and  unskilful  pedantry  ought  most 
severely  to  be  censured,  which  divertsan  instrument  from  its  proper 
use,  and  attempts  to  remove  those  landmarks  by  which  the  sciences 
are  bounded  from  each  other.  The  peculiar  forms  of  expres- 
sion, which  have  been  introduced  into  the  modern  analysis,  are 
sanctioned  by  the  facilities  which  they  afford,  both  of  perspicuous 
abridgement,  and  of  prosecuting  a  train  of  investigation  to  new 
and  x'emote  results.  But  M.  Canard  has  only  translated,  into  a 
language  less  readily  understood,  truths,  of  which  the  ordinary 
enunciation  is  intelligible  and  familiar  to  all.     We  will  not  deny 
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that  some  branches  of  political  economy,  especially  those  which 
relate  to  circulation,  money,  and  the  analysis  of  price,  admit  of 
being  treated  with  a  precision,  which  almost  approaches  to  ma- 
thematical exactness.  But  a  subject  may  possess  this  precision, 
without  requiring,  or  even  admitting,  the  symbolic  representa- 
tions of  algebra.  We  would  not  even  exclude  altogether  the  use 
of  analogies  borrowed  from  mathematical  learning  :  they  afford 
much  delight  to  those  minds  which  are  habituated  to  pass  occa- 
sionally from  the  vague  conclusions  of  moral  induction  to  the  full 
assurance  of  knowledge  in  the  stricter  sciences.  Both  as  illustra- 
tions, and  as  ornaments,  such  analogies  may  be  introduced  with 
the  happiest  effect.  But  the  frugal  and  classic  taste,  with  which 
Beccaria  has  interspersed  allusions  of  this  nature,  forms  a  con- 
trast to  the  pedantry  and  profusion  with  which  M.  Canard  has 
overloaded  his  composition. 

The  fourth  chapter  treats  of  the  circulation  of  money  and  of  credit. 
It  contains  a  tolerably  correct  view  of  the  leading  propositions 
upon  that  subject  j  but  none  of  them  are  presented  in  a  new  light, 
©r  traced  to  any  new  consequences. 

In  the ffth  chapter,  which  is  entitled,  on  the  causes  of  the  increase 
mnd  the  decline  of  •wealthy  he  professes  to  demonstrate,  that  the  pro- 
sperity of  states  has  a  necessary  limit;  that  industry  and  economy 
must  ultimately  give  place  to  luxurious  and  wasteful  expense ;  ana 
that  nations  are  destined,  by  a  law  of  nature,  to  fluctuate  in  a  series 
©f  changes.  The  opinion  is  far  from  being  new  ;  he  has  placed 
it,  however,  in  a  new  aspect.  The  reverses,  which  are  exhibited 
by  the  history  of  the  most  celebrated  states,  have  suggested  this 
melancholy  idea,  and,  in  so  early  an  age  of  the  world  as  the  pre- 
sent, they  still  give  it  too  much  plausibility:  yet,  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed, if  it  be  not  more  agreeable  to  the  just  rules  of  philosophical 
anticipation,  to  flatter  ourselves  with  a  prospect  of  unchecked 
improvements  in  opulence  as  in  knowledge,  than  to  acquiesce  in 
that  mournful  analogy  which  assimilates  the  political  fortunes  of 
a  people  to  the  progress  of  individual  life,  and  subjects  to  the  same 
law  of  necessary  alternation,  the  geological  surface  of  our  planet, 
and  the  prosperity  of  its  diversified  inhabitants.  Whichsoever  of 
these  conclusions  may  ultimately  be  verified,  one  thing  at  present 
seems  probable,  that  a  just  statement  of  the  moral  and  political 
destinies  of  man  will  involve  a  wide  range  of  complicated  facts, 
and  a  most  comprehensive  view  of  the  circumstances  of  his  na- 
ture and  condition.  Upon  this  probability  alone,  we  should  have 
suspected  the  accuracy  of  M.  Canard's  reasonings,  who  compres- 
ses the  statement  into  very  great  simplicity  indeed,  and  resolves 
the  whole  explanation  into  a  sort  of  arithmetical  estimate. 

The  increase  of  national  wealth  is  occasioned  by  the  perma- 
nent excess  of  the  annual  produce  above  the  annual  consump- 
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tion ;  and  this  excess  is  determined  by  the  prevalence  of  economy 
above  extravagance  ;  of  the  disposition  to  save  and  accumulate, 
above  the  passion  for  expense.  When  a  nation  is  in  this  active, 
healthful,  and  flourishing  condition,  it  gains  from  all  other  na- 
tions, according  to  M.  Canard,  an  annual  balance  of  trade  pro* 
portioned  to  the  surplus  of  its  produce  above  its  own  consump- 
tion. This  balance  must  ultimately  be  paid  in  the  precious  me- 
tals; and  the  increase  of  money,  instead  of  being  received  into 
the  channels  of  circulation  by  an  augmentation  of  prices,  is  in- 
vested as  an  addition  to  productive  capital  or  stock.  In  this, 
however,  there  is  a  natural  and  necessary  limit.  In  proportion 
as  the  balance  of  trade  increases,  the  competition  of  capitalists. 
gradually  lowers  the  rate  of  interest,  as  well  as  the  profits  of 
stock.  But,  in  proportion  as  the  rate  of  interest  and  profit  is 
lowered,  there  is  the  less  temptation  to  employ  surplus  wealth  in 
the  shape  of  capital ;  and,  of  course,  there  is  the  greater  tempta- 
tion to  spend  it  as  revenue.  The  augmentation  of  national  wealth 
has  a  constant  tendency,  therefore,  to  discourage  the  spirit  of 
accumulation,  and  to  encourage  the  spirit  of  expense.  The  lat- 
ter must  ultimately  become  predominant  over  the  former  ;  the 
annual  consumption  will  then  exceed  the  annual  produce ;  the 
balance  of  trade  will  be  permanently  unfavourable  ;  and  the  na- 
tion will  be  impoverished  and  ruined,  in  a  progression  exactly 
the  converse  of  that  by  which  it  had  previously  attained  to  wealth 
and  grandeur.  Thus,  according  to  our  author,  the  gradual  di- 
minution of  profits  and  interest  is  at  once  the  effect  of  increas- 
ing riches,  and  the  proximate  cause  of  that  growing  expenditure 
which  swallows  up  all  riches  ;  and  thus  nations  are  represented 
as  if  fated  to  revolve  for  ever  in  a  circle. 

Before  pointing  out  the  fallacy  of  this  piece  of  reasoning,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  surprise,  that  an  author,  who 
appears  conversant  with  the  most  recent  improvements  of  politi- 
cal science,  should  assume  the  reality  of  a  balance  of  trade ;  more 
especially  as  the  supposition  does  not  form  an  indispensable  part 
of  his  argument.  That  decrease  in  the  interest  of  money  and 
the  rate  of  profits,  which  he  views  in  so  singular  a  light,  might 
surely  take  place  in  a  country  which  confined  itself  to  its  own  in- 
land trade,  studiously  avoiding  the  relations  of  foreign  commerce. 
And  there  is  no  absurdity  in  believing  that  the  balance  of  pro- 
duce and  consumption  might  lean  either  to  one  side  or  the  other, 
in  a  kingdom  bounded,  as  Berkeley  has  supposed,  by  a  brazen 
wall  of  a  thousand  cubits.  There  is  no  need  of  a  balance  of  fo- 
reign trade,  paid  in  the  precious  metals,  in  order  to  realize  that 
surplus  of  the  annual  produce,  which,  in  a  thriving  country,  is 
added  to  the  mass  of  accumulated  stock.  The  addition  is  made 
by  an  actual  distribution  of  this  surplus  among  the  industrious 
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classes  of  the  people :  for  the  only  difference  between  what  he 
now  denominates  accumulation,  and  what  we  strictly  call  con- 
sumption, is,  that  the  consumers  are  different ;  being,  in  the 
one  case,  totally  unproductive  of  value,  and,  in  the  other,  replac- 
ing what  they  consume. 

If,  in  the  foregoing  argument  of  M.  Canard,  it  were  true,  that 
the  lowering  of  profits  operates  as  a  discouragement  to  the  far- 
ther investment  of  capital,  it  would  not  be  a  just  inference,  that  a 
progressive  decline  of  national  wealth  must  ensue.  We  should 
only  be  warranted  to  infer  this,  that  the  increase  of  national 
wealth  had  a  maximum;  that  there  was  a  point,  beyond  which 
the  amount  of  capital,  productively  employed,  could  receive  no 
augmentation.  Every  accession  of  wealth  to  the  nation,  over 
and  above  that  amount,  would  be  spent  and  consumed  as  reve- 
nue; because  there  was  no  temptation  of  profit  to  employ  it  in 
the  form  of  stock :  But  that  amount  of  capital  would  still  be 
maintained,  because,  up  to  that  point,  there  was  an  adequate  pro- 
fit derived  from  it.  There  would  be  no  diminution,  therefore, 
of  the  national  capital,  and  no  progressive  decline  of  wealth. 
The  annual  produce  and  annual  consumption  would  be  equally 
balanced  ;  the  condition  of  the  people  would  be  stationary. 

But  it  is  very  far  from  being  true,   that  the  diminution  of 
profits,  which  originates  in  an  increased  competition  of  capitals, 
operates  as  a  discouragement  to  the  farther  investment  of  capital. 
It  is  in  this  particular  that  the  author  appears  to  have  misled 
himself  through  the  reasonings  of  the  present  chapter.     Com- 
petition unquestionably  regulates  profits,  as  well  as  the  other 
elements  of  price.     But  the  only  reason  why  an  increased  com- 
petition lowers  the  rate  of  profit,  is,  that,  in  consequence  of 
an  enlarged  capital,  the  amount  of  profits,  upon  the  whole,  is 
increased.     A  greater  quantity  of  stock  draws  a  larger  sum  of 
profits ;  that  is,  the  motive  to  invest  capital  increases  with  the 
increase  of  capital.     An  augmentation  of  the  stock,  which  is  pro- 
ductively invested,  is  followed  by  a  fall  in  the  rate  of  profit;  only 
because  the  actual  profits,  as  now  extended,  admit  of  being  a- 
bridged,  without  destroying  the  motive  to  continue  that  invest- 
ment.    And  this  fall  of  the  rate,  instead  of  causing  a  diminution 
in  *he  amount  of  profits,  is  itself  only  an  effect  of  these  profits 
having  previously  been  increased,  and  is,  in  fact,  no  more  than  a 
return  towards  their  former  amount.     After  a  reduction  of  the 
rate  has  Liken  place,  it  may  be  said  that  the  motive  to  employ  a 
certain  specific  sum  is  less  than  it  was.     But  that  forms  no  objec- 
tion; because  the  reduction  can  only  take  place,  when  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  are  such,  that  the  stock  of  all  the  ca- 
pitalists has,  upon  an  average,  received  a  proportionate  augmen- 
tation-    ThdX  augmentation  arises  out  of  an  excess  of  the  annual 
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produce  above  consumption,  which  depends  upon  natural  habits 
of  industry  and  economy,  and  must,  of  course,  diffuse  an  increase 
equably  among  the  various  individual  capitals,  of  which  the  na- 
tional capital  is  composed. 

The  present  circumstances  of  the  world,  in  general,  or  of  any 
particular  nation,  do  not  permit  us  to  anticipate  a  period  at  which 
the  enlargement  of  productive  capital  can  be  supposed  to  attain 
a  maximum.  Such  is  the  re-action  of  expense  and  reproduction 
upon  each  other,  that,  in  order  to  define  that  maximum  in  gene- 
ral terms,  it  would  previously  be  necessary  to  assign  the  ultimate 
limit,  both  of  produce  and  of  consumption.  But  the  prolific 
virtue  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  effective  powers  of  industry,  the 
numbers  of  the  human  species,  as  well  as  the  multiplication  of 
luxurious  wants,  have  each  of  them  a  range  of  possibla  exten- 
sion, which,  to  our  apprehension,  must  be  pronounced  indefinite. 
We  cannot  pretend  to  explain  the  contents  of  the  sixth  chap- 
ter. It  is  entitled,  General  Point  of  View,  and  is  occupied  with 
a  long  suffocating  parallel,  between  the  circulation  of  merchan- 
dize and  money,  in  opposite  currents  or  canals,  and,  what  is  held 
to  be  perfectly  similar,  the  circulations  of  venous  and  arterial 
blood  in  the  vascular  system.  It  is  a  simile  of  about  twenty  pa- 
ges, and  is  introduced  to  the  indulgence  of  the  reader,  by  the 
following  expressions. 

'  On  a  vu  ci-dessus  1'espece  de  similitude  qu'il  y  a  entre  la  circu- 
lation du  sang  et  celle  du  travail.  Prolongeons  cet  apef9U  autant 
qu'il  pent  s'etendre,  et  analysons  tous  les  traits  de  ressemblance  qu'il 
y  a  entre  ces  deux  especes  de  circulation.  II  est  necessaire  aug>&ra- 
vant  d'exposer  le  tableau  de  la  circulation  du  sang. '     p.  107. 

An  offence  of  such  magnitude,  against  all  the  rules  both  of 
taste  and  of  scientific  method,  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  our  anim- 
adversion, being  quite  unprovided  for  in  the  criminal  code  of 
criticism.  We  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  remarking, 
that  scarcely  any  subject  has  been  more  unfortunately  exposed  to 
injudicious  analogy,  than  that  of  the  circulation  of  money.  This 
very  title,  indeed,  involves  a  false  metaphor.  In  an  article  of  our 
former  Number,  *  we  pointed  out  a  singular  mistake,  into  which 
Dr  Smith  has  been  led,  by  admitting  certain  figurative  expres- 
sions into  his  reasonings,  with  regard  to  paper-money.  Another 
proof  occurs  at  present  to  our  recollection,  of  the  folly  of  in- 
dulging in  these  analogies,  however  briefly  they  may  be  stated. 
Dr  Smith,  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations,  calls  money  *  the  great 
wheel  of  circulation,  *  and  paper-money  '  a  new  and  less  expen- 
sive wheel. '  Mr  Hume  says,  in  his  Political  Discourses,  *  mo- 
ney is  none  of  the  wheels  of  trade ;  it  is  the  oil  which  renders 
the  motion  of  the  wheels  more  smooth  and  easy. ' 

*   Vide  p.  179"  ~~* 
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The  seventh  chapter  treats  of  States  in  their  mutual  relations. 
It  contains  a  tolerably  distinct  abridgment  of  those  reasonings 
and  illustrations,  by  which  Dr  Smith  has  exposed  the  errors  of 
the  mercantile  sytem.  We  mean  to  say,  that  it  is  immediately 
abridged  from  the  Wealth  of  Nations;  though  M.  Canard  makes 
no  acknowledgment  of  this.  It  was  with  much  pleasure  that  we 
found  those  liberal  and  enlightened  maxims,  with  respect  to  the 
foreign  relations  of  commerce,  in  a  work  which  has  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  approbation  of  the  National  Institute.  At  the  pre^ 
sent  important  crisis,  the  prevalence  of  such  views,  among  the 
leading  statesmen  of  France,  might  prove  of  permanent  and  es- 
sential benefit  to  the  world. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  eighth  chapter,  the  title  of  which  is 
Taxationt  he  professes  to  resolve  very  clearly  the  question  propos- 
ed by  the  Institute,  to  which  he  gives  a  decided  negative.  He 
endeavours  to  show,  that  taxes  diffuse  themselves  equally  over 
all  the  different  branches  of  revenue,  on  whatever  branch  they 
may  nominally  be  imposed ;  and  whether  they  are  levied  at  the 
source  of  revenue  or  upon  consumption.  But,  of  this  proposition, 
he  has  not  presented  any  proof  which  to  us  appears  satisfactory. 
He  explains  his  argument  by  stating  a  case.  The  rent  of  land, 
he  assumes,  is  settled,  like  the  price  of  any  commodity,  by  the 
reciprocal  competition  of  the  landlord  or  seller,  and  of  the  farmer 
or  buyer.  If,  at  the  moment  when  they  are  about  to  conclude  a 
bargain,  the  state  imposes  a  tax  upon  rent,  their  reciprocal  com- 
petition will  stiil  operate  in  such  a  manner  that  this  tax  will  be 
equally  shared  between  the  two.  What  is  true  of  the  landlord 
and  farmer,  is  true  of  all  persons  in  the  relation  of  buyer  and 
seller ;  and  every  tax,  affecting  the  subject  of  sale,  will  be  pro- 
portioned between  them,  whether  it  be  nominally  imposed  on 
tlie  one  or  upon  the  other.  But  if  this  holds  with  regard  to  a 
single  buyer  and  a  single  seller,  a  little  consideration  will  satisfy 
us,  that  it  must  hold  equally  with  regard  to  a  succession  of  many 
buyers  and  sellers;  and  whether  the  tax  be  imposed  upon  the  ori- 
ginal seller,  or  upon  the  first  consumer,  or  upon  any  one  of  the 
intermediate  purchasers,  it  will,  in  all  cases,  be  proportionally 
paid  by  all.  Now,  this  argument  is  certainly  erroneous ;  inas- 
much as  it  proceeds  upon  the  assumption,  that  the  contract  be- 
tween a  proprietor  of  land  and  his  farmer  is  exactly  of  the  same 
kind  with  a  bargain  about  any  vendible  commodity.  The  con- 
trary of  this  is  a  point  very  clearly  ascertained  ;  and  about  which 
even  those  writers  are  agreed,  who  are  most  hostile  to  the  pro- 
ject of  a  territorial  impost;  and  who  deny,  most  confidently,  the 
ultimate  incidence  of  taxes  upon  the  neat  produce  of  land.  The 
rent  which  accrues  to  the  landlord,  is  all  that  portion  of  the  pro- 
duce, however  great  or  however  .small  it  may  be,  which  remains 
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after  the  whole  stock  or  expenses  of  the  farmer  are  replaced,  to- 
gether with  their  profits  at  the  usual  rate.  The  whole  effect  of 
competition  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  is,  that  he  shall  draw  no 
less  than  this  surplus ;  the  whole  effect  of  competition  on  the 
part  of  the  farmer  is,  that  the  landlord  shall  draw  no  more. 
But  what  the  amount  of  that  surplus  may  be,  depends  neither 
upon  the  landlord  nor  the  farmer,  but  upon  the  fertility  of  the 
earth  and  the  bounty  of  nature.  When  a  tax,  therefore,  is  im- 
posed, which  directly  affects  the  bargain  between  these  two  par- 
ties, it  never  can  be  shared  between  them  ;  because  the  farmer 
already  derives  no  more  from  the  land  than  the  r°placement  of 
his  stock,  with  its  necessary  profits  :  any  part  of  the  tax  that  he 
might  be  supposed  to  pay  would,  in  truth,  form  an  additional 
advance,  for  which  it  would  be  necessary  that  he  should  be  re- 
imbursed. The  whole  tax  is  a  certain  annual  expense,  a  certain 
portion  of  capital  annually  advanced,  the  whole  of  which  must 
be  replaced  out  of  the  annual  reproduction,  before  the  surplus 
or  neat  produce  can  be  set  aside  for  the  landlord.  Instead  of  be- 
ing shared  between  him  and  the  farmer,  it  is  wholly  deducted 
from  that  surplus  which  constitutes  the  rent. 

We  are  rather  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  same  train  of  rea- 
soning, which  thus  proves  that  all  taxes  on  land  are  paid  by  the 
proprietor  alone,  requires  very  little  extension,  in  order  to  lead 
us  to  a  more  general  conclusion,  that  all  taxes  whatever  ultimate- 
ly fall  on  the  neat  surplus  of  the  annual  reproduction.  The  ar- 
gument, perhaps,  has  not  yet  been  stated  in  such  a  form  as  tr> 
leave  no  room  for  objection ;  but  this  proposition  appears  to  us 
the  nearest  approximation  to  truth,  that  has  yet  been  offered  up- 
on the  subject.  It  forms  a  necessary  part,  as  most  of  our  read- 
ers must  be  aware,  of  the  system  maintained  by  the  followers  of 
Quesnai ;  but,  in  the  examination  of  that  system  by  its  antago- 
nists, and  even  in  the  illustration  of  it  by  its  most  intelligent  ad- 
mirers, a  line  of  distinction  has  not  always  been  sufficiently  mark-* 
ed  between  the  theoretical  conclusion,  or  general  fact,  of  the 
ultimate  incidence  of  taxes,  and  the  practical  scheme  of  a  direct 
territorial  tax.  For  ourselves,  we  will  confess,  that,-  while  we  en- 
tertain more  than  doubts  with  respect  to  the  expediency  of  the 
latter,  we  have  very  little  hesitation  as  to  the  truth  of  the  former. 
At  any  rate  the  one  is  not  a  necessary  inference  from  the  other ; 
for,  in  proceeding  to  discuss  the  practicability  of  that  project, 
other  principles  and  views  of  political  economy  must  be  brought; 
into  consideration.  Though  taxes  are  finally  paid  out  of  the  neat 
produce,  it  may  perhaps  be  more  expedient  that  they  should  be 
drawn  from  it  circuitously  than  directly :  because  the  productive- 
ness of  a  tax  is  not  the  only  circumstance  to  which  a  wise  st   .  .- 

vol.  i.  no.  2.  F  f 
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man  will  attend  ;  and  because  it  is  not  quite  demonstrated,  that 
a  circuitous  tax  must  be  less  productive  than  a  direct  one. 

But  although  the  territorial  incidence  of  all  taxes  does  not  ap- 
pear to  suggest  necessarily  a  direct  impost  upon  land,  which  is  the 
great  practical  tenet  of  the  economists,  it  is  intimately  and  neces- 
sarily connected  with  their  great  theoretical  tenet,  as  to  the  source 
of  national  riches.  These  two  positions,  indeed,  are  involved  in- 
each  other  ;  or  rather  they  may  be  said  to  form  two  views  of  the 
same  general  fact,  one  of  which  presents  it  indirectly.  Reflect- 
ing upon  this  circumstance,  of  the  logical  relation  that  apparent- 
ly subsists  between  these  two  assertions,  it  lias  sometimes  struck 
us  as  a  sort  of  presumptive  evidence  in  favour  of  the  economi- 
cal theory,  that  each  of  them  had  separately  presented  itself  to 
reflecting  minds,  long  before  the  French  philosophers  had  incor- 
porated them  together  in  a  systematic  demonstration,  it  may 
be  said  of  all  great  and  permanent  discoveries,  which  have  un- 
folded the  operations  of  nature,  that  some  occasional  gleams  of 
light  broke  out  from  time  to  time,  before  the  full  truth  was  re- 
vealed. The  whole  history  of  the  mathematical  and  physical  sci- 
ences forms  a  continued  illustration  of  this  remark.  iSor  does  it: 
fail  to  be  true  in  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  supposed 
to  present  a  less  appropriate  field  of  discovery.  In  the  philoso- 
phy of  mind,  for  example,  the  great  fact  of  association  was  ob- 
scurely perceived  by  Flobbes,  and  even  by  Aristotle;  the  true 
theory  of  abstract  signs  was  almost  in  possession  of  the  schoolmen: 
Some  of  the  French  grammarians  had  nearly  approached  that  inte- 
resting fact  in  the  history  of  language  which  Mr  Korne  Tooke  has 
the  full  merit  of  having  ascertained:  And,  not  to  multiply  instan- 
ces too  much,  the  two  great  discoveries  by  which  Mr  Hume  and 
Bishop  Berkeley  have  effected  such  a  memorable  revolution  in  me- 
taphysics, the  correct  analysis  of  our  ideas  of  cause,  and  the  pre- 
cise limitation  of  our  knowledge  of  external  substances,  may  be 
traced,  the  former  in  the  writings  of  Barrow  and  Aquinas,  the 
latter  in  the  sceptical  system  of  Democritus.  The  political  eco- 
nomist might  adduce  similar  instances  from  the  history  of  his  sci- 
ence. That  doctrine  of  commercial  freedom,  the  rapid  progress 
of  which  sheds  so  much  lustre  on  the  enlightened  practice  of  the 
present  age,  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  Fenelon,  secluded,  at 
a  vast  distance  from  the  vulgar  details  of  business,  in  the  retreats 
of  literature  and  religion.  By  a  still  more  remarkable  coincidence, 
the  same  truth  was  distinctly  apprehended  and  zealously  maintain- 
ed by  Sir  Dudley  North,  *  who  had  passed  his  life  in  the  practical 
occupations  of  trade,  at  a  time  when  the  commercial  system  was 

*  We  allude  to  a  very  remarkable'  passage  in  the  life  of  Lent 
Keeper  Guildford,  by  Roger  North,  p.  167. 
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loudly  and  successfully  recommended  to  all  the  legislatures  of 
Europe,  both  by  merchants  and  by  speculative  economists.  That 
principle,  with  regard  to  the  primary  and  essential  source  of 
wealth,  the  elucidation  of  which  has  given  political  economy  a 
new  form,  or  rather  first  gave  a  strict  scientific  form  to  that  sub- 
ject, has  been  detected  in  some  obscure  authors,  whose  names 
and  writings  are  now  only  sought  after  on  account  of  this  casual 
anticipation :  It  is  likewise  stated  in  a  much  more  remarkable 
manner  by  a  philosopher  of  antiquity,  whose  name  once  exercis- 
ed a  despotic  authority,  and  whose  writings  have  for  some  time 
sunk  into  unmerited  neglect.  *  The  curious  fact  also  which  sug- 
gested these  reflections,  that  of  the  ultimate  incidence  of  all  taxes 
upon  the  neat  produce  of  land,  was  very  distinctly  perceived  by 
Mr  Locke.  1 1  may  be  considered,  we  have  already  said,  as  a  sort 
of  presumption  for  the  truth  of  the  economical  theory,  that  the 
two  propositions  of  which  it  consists,  and  which  are  intimately 
connected  with  each  other,  had  thus  separately  and  independently 
occurred  to  the  most  cultivated  understandings,  by  which,  in  for- 
mer times,  the  relations  of  political  economy  were  examined. 

The  most  correct  and  regular  demonstration,  therefore,  of  the 
territorial  incidence  of  taxes,  would  consist  in  a  deduction  of  that 
evidence  on  which  the  fundamental  principle  of  Quesnai's  system 
exists.  As  the  full  development  of  this  analysis,  however,  would 
occupy  a  larger  space  than  is  consistent  with  the  plan  of  the  pre- 
sent article,  we  shall  present  the  subject  in  an  indirect  form, 
which,  within  the  limits  to  which  we  are  confined,  maybe  better 
adapted  to  the  majority  of  our  readers.  We  intend  to  show,  that, 
in  the  celebrated  treatise  of  Dr  Smith,  though  that  author  denies 
the  ultimate  incidence  of  taxes  upon  land,  the  principles  which 
he  has  established  involve  this  conclusion.  That  Smith  did  not 
precisely  distinguish  the  real  import  of  the  economical  system,  is 
now  confessed,  we  believe,  even  by  those  who  agree  with  him 
in  rejecting  it.  We  are  further  satisfied  that  he  derived  a  much 
larger  portion  of  his  reasonings  from  them,  than  he  himself  per- 
haps recollected;  that  his  principles  on  the  formation  and  distri- 
bution of  national  riches  approached  more  nearly  to  those  of 
Quesnai,  than  he  was  himself  aware;  and  that,  to  have  recog- 
nised an  entire  coincidence,  it  was  only  necessary  for  him  to  have 
followed  out  his  analysis  a  few  steps  farther. 

In  that  amusing,  but  not  very  instructive  part  of  the  Wealth 
of  Nations,  which  treats  of  taxation,  it  is  admitted,  'in  the  first 
place,  that  no  tax  can  fall  upon  the  wages  of  labour;  though 
even  advanced  by  the  labourer,  it  must  be  replaced  to  him  by 
his  employer,  and  is  therefore  finally  paid  either  out  of  the  pro- 
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fits  of  stock,  or  out  of  the  rent  of  land.  It  is  farther  admitted^ 
that  no  tax  can  fall  upon  the  profits  of  stock  :  Though  advanced 
by  the  employer  of  stock,  it  must  be  replaced  to  him,  either  by 
the  consumers  in  an  augmented  price,  or  by  the  landlord  in  a 
diminished  rent,  or  by  the  monied  capitalist  in  a  diminished  rate 
of  interest.  But  the  interest  of  money  differs  in  no  respect  from 
the  immediate  profits  of  stock ;  it  is  precisely  of  the  same  nature  } 
and,  in  the  operations  of  national  wealth,  is  governed  by  the  same 
rules.  All  taxes,  therefore,  whether  imposed  upon  the  wages  of 
labour,  or  upon  the  profits  of  stock,  are  finally  paid,  either  by  the 
consumers  in  an  increase  of  price,  or  by  the  landlord  in  a  dimi- 
nution of  rent.  Now,  the  consumers  compose  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  state  ;  they  can  only  pay  taxes,  as  they  pay  all  the 
other  parts  of  price,  out  of  their  respective  revenues  j  and  these 
revenues  must  be  derived  from  wages,  from  profit,  or  from  rent. 
But  no  taxes  can  ultimately  fall,  either  on  profit  or  on  wages ; 
wherefore  those,  which  are  levied  on  consumers,  are  all  ultimate- 
ly paid  from  rent.  We  are  thus  led,  from  the  admissions  of  Dr 
Smith,  to  conclude,  that  all  taxes,  however  levied,  are  finally  in- 
cident upon  the  neat  produce,  and  are  ultimately  paid  by  (he 
landlord  either  in  a  diminution  of  his  rent,  or  in  an  increase  of 
the  wages  and  prices  which,  out  of  his  actual  rent,  he  distributes 
among  the  other  classes  of  the  community. 

The  remainder  of  M.  Canard's  eighth  chapter  is  occupied  with 
a  disquisition  on  the  best  form  of  taxation,  and  on  the  effects  with 
which  every  new  tax  is  accompanied  upon  the  general  system  of 
circulation.  The  observations  which  compose  this  disquisition, 
though  in  our  opinion  fundamentally  erroneous,  will  be  useful 
in  suggesting  to  the  reader  several  points  of  view,  from  which 
the  theory  of  finance  may,  with  advantage,  be  considered.  The 
author's  conclusions,  however,  are  all  derived  from  that  principle 
of  the  equal  diffusion  of  taxes,  on  which  we  have  already  stated 
our  opinion.  It  has  conducted  him  to  several  results,  which, 
though  by  no  means  new,  are  very  different  from  the  ideas  in 
which  the  most  judicious  writers  on  finance  appear  at  present  to 
acquiesce:  such  as,  that  the  most  expedient  taxes  are  those  which 
are  imposed  upon  the  necessaries  of  the  poor  ;  that  in  whatever 
manner  a  tax  be  placed,  its  effects  upon  the  various  branches  of 
industry,  and  employments  of  stock,  will  ultimately  adjust  them- 
selves in  a  perfect  equilibrium  ;  that,  until  this  equilibrium  is 
restored,  every  tax  must  be  attended  with  the  various  inconveni- 
ences that  result  from  an  artificial  derangement  in  the  system  of 
competition  and  exchanges ;  and  that,  therefore,  every  old  tax  is 
good,  and  every  new  tax  pernicious.  Some  of  these  positions 
appear  inconsistent  with  each  other  ;  and  all  of  them  might  be 
shown,  from  various  considerations,  to  be  full  of  error.     But  it 
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is  unnecessary,  we  hope,  to  enter  into  a  more  formal  confuta- 
tion of  them,  than  that  which  is  implied  in  the  remarks  we  have 
already  made  on  the  principles  from  which  they  have  been  de- 
rived by  our  author. 

The  last  chapter  treats  of  the  Funding  System,  and  presents  a 
mixture  of  judicious  observations,  with  some  very  unsound  ma- 
xims of  policy.  The  practice  of  loans,  or  anticipations  of  the 
public  revenue,  is  justified  by  the  expediency  of  distributing  unu- 
sual advances  over  a  succession  of  years,  both  in  order  to  equalize 
the  annual  expenditure,  and  to  secure  a  prompt  supply  upon  oc- 
casions of  emergency.  With  reference  to  the  practicability  of 
the  funding  system,  M.  Canard  considers  nations  under  several 
different  points  of  view, — -as  territorial,  and  as  commercial  states; 
and,  under  each  of  these  two  aspects,  as  in  a  stationary,  advan- 
cing, or  declining  condition.  For  the  remarks  which  he  has 
brought  together  in  this  discussion,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  original  work,  in  which  they  will  derive  some  instruction,  and 
some  amusement,  from  the  geometrical  precision  with  which  he 
successively  considers  the  several  cases  in  this  series  of  supposi- 
tions. The  most  prominent  and  the  most  objectionable  of  his 
positions  is  deduced  from  those  reasonings,  contained  in  the  fifth 
chapter,  of  which  we  have  already  endeavoured  to  expose  the 
fallacy.  As  nations,  according  to  him,  may  acquire  a  surplus  of 
wealth  above  what  can  possibly  be  employed  as  capital,  and  as  it 
is  this  surplus  which  destroys  the  national  spirit  of  accumulation, 
and  undermines  the  national  prosperity,  the  funding  system,  or 
the  art  of  loans,  presents  itself  as  a  most  salutary  expedient  for 
absorbing  the  superfluity,  and,  by  consequence,  for  retarding  the 
commencement  of  national  decline.  Every  loan,  therefore,  (for 
M.  Canard  cannot  refuse  a  metaphor),  is  a  wholesome  bleeding, 
which  relieves  the  political  body  from  a  plethoric  malady.  And 
he  does  not  scruple  to  deliver  it  as  his  opinion,  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  those  financial  operations,  by  which  England  has  accu- 
mulated her  immeasureable  debt,  the  superabundance  of  wealth 
would  long  ago  have  plunged  her  into  that  course  of  decline,  from 
which,  even  in  spite  of  her  funding  system,  she  cannot  long  be 
preserved.  After  the  strictures  which  we  formerly  made  on  the 
principle  from  which  these  conclusions  are  derived,  we  deem  it 
unnecessary  to  offer  any  further  repetition  of  them.  They  appear 
a  match  to  any  of  the  speculative  follies  to  which  the  national  debt 
has  given  birth.  When  we  consider  at  once  M.  Canard's  attach- 
ment to  professional  forms,  and  his  unquestionable  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  political  economy,  we  may  reasonably  be  sur- 
prised that  these  consequences,  on  the  subject  of  the  funding  aysy 
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tern,  did  not  strike  him  as  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  his  theory, 
with  regard  to  the  necessary  decline  of  national  wealth. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  we  leave  this  work  with  a  favourable  im- 
pression, it  is  less  from  any  permanent  utility  which  we  conceive 
it  to  possess,  than  from  the  specimen  it  affords  of  the  talents  of 
the  author.  He  shows  a  more  extensive  acquaintance  with  eco- 
nomical speculations,  than  has  always  appeared  in  the  books  that 
have  recently  been  brought  to  this  country  from  France, — though 
we  have  found  it  necessary,  on  several  occasions,  to  point  out  er- 
rors which  more  accurate  reading  would  have  enabled  him  to  a- 
void.  There  is  also  a  considerable  degree  of  ingenuity  in  the 
turn  which  he  has  given  to  certain  discussions;  but  we  do  not 
find  that  his  peculiar  mode  of  considering  them  has  conducted 
him  to  any  new  results,  or  has  enabled  him  to  make  any  addition 
to  our  stock  of  political  truths.  Some  advantage,  however,  is 
gained  by  a  careful  and  even  minute  examination  of  such  publi- 
cations ;  because  we  are  forced  to  recur  to  cur  first  principles, 
and  to  undertake  a  scrutiny  of  the  propositions  in  which  we  have 
formerly  acquiesced.  By  frequent  retrospects  of  this  kind,  we 
are  placed  in  firmer  possession  of  the  discoveries  that  have  been 
made ;  and  the  boundary  of  our  real  acquisitions  is  more  accu- 
rately delineated.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  foregoing  criticism 
to  assist  such  of  our  readers  as  may  be  disposed  to  examine,  in 
this  strict  manner,  the  memoir  of  M.  Canard. 


Aiit.  XVI.  The  Bakcrian  Lecture  on  the  Theory  of  Light  and 
Colours.  By  Thomas  You i  g,  M,I).  F.  R  8.  Professor  of  Na- 
tural Philosophy  of  the  Royal  Institution.  (From  Philoso- 
phical Transactions  for  1802.     Part  I.) 

s  this  paper  contains  nothing  which  deserves  the  name,  ei- 
ther of  experiment  or  discovery,  and  as  it  is  in  fact  desti- 
tute of  every  species  of  merit,  we  should  have  allowed  it  to  pass 
among  the  multitude  of  those  articles  which  must  always  find 
admittance  into  the  collections  of  a  .Society,  which  is  pledged 
to  publish  tvvo  or  three  volumes  every  year.  The  dignities 
of  the  author,  and  the  title  of  Bakcrhn  Lecture  which  is  pre- 
fixed to  these  lucubrations,  should  not  have  saved  them  from  a 
place  in  the  ignoble  crowd.  But  we  have  of  late  observed  in 
the  physical  world  a  most  unaccountable  predilection  for  vague 
hypothesis  daily  gaming  ground  ;  and  we  are  mortified  to  see 
that  the  Royal  Society,  forgetful  of  those  improvements  in  science 
to  which  i  owes  its  origin,  and  neglecting  the  precepts  of  its 
most  illustrious  members,  is  now,  by  the  publication  of  Mich 
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»apers,  giving  the  countenance  of  its  high  authority  to  danger- 
ous relaxations  in  the  principles  of  physical  logic.  We  wish  to 
raise  our  feeble  voice  against  innovations,  that  can  have  no  other 
effect  than  to  check  the  progress  of  science,  and  renew  ail  those 
wild  phantoms  of  the  imagination,  which  Bacon  and  Newton  put 
to  flight  from  her  temple.  We  wish  to  recal  philosophers  to  the 
strict  and  severe  methods  of  investigation  pointed  ont  by  the 
transcendent  talents  of  those  illustrious  men,  and  consecrated  by 
their  astonishing  success ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  we  take  the  first 
opportunity  that  has  been  presented  to  us,  of  calling  our  readers' 
attention  to  this  mode  of  philosophizing,  which  seems,  by  the 
title  of  the  paper  now  before  us,  to  have  been  honoured  with 
more  than  the  ordinary  approbation  of  the  Council. 

The  author  of  this  paper  introduced  himself  to  the  literary 
world,  by  a  few  desultory  remarks  upon  a  theory  which  he  ap- 
peared to  think  new,  but  which  had  been  previously  exposed  and 
refuted — the  muscularity  of  the  crystalline  lens.  Soon  after  this, 
he  retracted  his  opinion  ;  and  a  year  or  two  ago  he  again  brought 
it  forward.  We  do  not  know  whether  or  not  he  has  once  more 
abandoned  it ;  but  we  seriously  recommend  to  him  a  due  reflec- 
tion upon  the  fact,  in  the  history  of  his  opinions  which  we  have 
]ust  now  stated.  Let  it  teach  him  a  becoming  caution  in  the^y?^- 
lication  of  his  theories.  A  discovery  in  mathematics,  or  a  suc- 
cessful induction  of  facts,  when  once  completed,  cannot  be  too 
soon  given  to  the  world.  But  as  an  hypothesis  is  a  work  of 
fancy,  useless  in  science,  and  fit  only  for  the  amusement  of  a  va- 
cant hour ;  as  its  excellence  depends  upon  its  simplification  and 
agreement  with  every  fact  that  can  occur ;  as  it  requires  con- 
tinual polishing,  touching  and  retouching,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to 
-the  phenomena,  the  inventor  comes  precisely  under  that  descrip- 
tion of  persons  to  whom  the  Roman  satirist  uttered  those  memo- 
rable injunctions,  *  Scepe  vertas styturrC — and  '  Nnnum prematur  in 
annum.''  To  justify  the  apparent  severity  of  these  strictures,  we 
quote,  in  the  author's  own  words,  a  few  specimens  of  his  vibra- 
tory and  undulatory  mode  of  reasoning. 

In  the  present  paper,  page  43,  we  meet  with  the  following 
sentence. 

'  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  recal  here  the  assent  which  I  was  in- 
duced to  give,  at  first  sight,  to  a  late  author. '  Vide  Phil.  Trans. 
for  1800,  p.  2S. 

And,  in  another  paper  of  Dr  Young  in  this  very  volume,  wc 
meet  with  the  following  passage,  page  393. 

'  The  colours  of  mixed  plates  suggested  to  me  an  idea,  which,  it 
appears,  leads  to  an  explanation  of  the  dispersion  of  colours  by  re- 
fraction, more  simple  and  satisfactory  than  that  which  I  advanced  in 
the  last  Bakerian  lecture, ' 
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And  again,  in  page  395,  there  is  another  correction  or  modifi- 
cation, as  our  author  is  pleased  to  call  it,  of  another  supposition 
in  the  same  paper.  It  is  difficult  to  argue  with  an  author  whose 
mind  is  filled  with  a  medium  of  so  fickle  and  vibratory  a  nature. 
Were  we  to  take  the  trouble  of  refuting  him,  he  might  tell  us, 

*  My  opinion  is  changed,  and  I  have  abandoned  that  hypothesis:  but 

*  here  is  another  for  you. '  We  demand,  if  the  world  of  science, 
which  Newton  once  illuminated,  is  to  be  as  changeable  in  its 
modes  as  the  world  of  taste,  which  is  directed  by  the  nod  of  a 
silly  woman,  or  a  pampered  fop  ?  Has  the  Royal  Society  de- 
graded its  publications  into  bulletins  of  new  and  fashionable  theo- 
ries for  the  ladies  who  attend  the  Royal  Institution  ?  Proh  pu- 
dor  !  Let  the  Professor  continue  to  amuse  his  audience  with  an 
endless  variety  of  such  harmless  trifles;  but,  in  the  name  of  Sci- 
ence, let  them  not  find  admittance  into  that  venerable  repository 
which  contains  the  works  of  Newton,  and  Boyle,  and  Cavendish, 
and  Maskelyne  and  Herschell. 

These  remarks  lead  us  to  observe,  that  perpetual  fluctuation 
and  change  of  ground  is  the  common  lot  of  theorists.     An  hypo- 
thesis which  is  assumed  from  a  fanciful  analogy,  or  adopted  from 
its  apparent  capacity  of  explaining  certain  appearances,  must  al- 
ways be  varied  as  new  facts  occur,  and  must  be  kept  alive  by  a 
repetition  of  the  same  process  of  touching  and  retouching,  of  suc- 
cessive accommodation  and  adaptation,  to  which  it  originally  owed 
its  puny  and  contemptible  existence.     But  the  making  of  an  hy- 
pothesis is  not  the  discovery  of  a  truth.     It  is  a  mere  sporting 
with  the  subject  j  it  is  a  sham  fight,  which  may  amuse  in  the  mo- 
ment of  idleness  and  relaxation,  but  will  neither  gain  victories  over 
prejudice  and  error,  nor  extend  the  empire  of  Science.     A  mere 
theory  is  in  truth  destitute  of  all  pretensions  to  merit  of  every 
kind,  except  that  of  a  warm  and  misguided  imagination.     It  de- 
monstrates neither  patience  of  investigation,  nor  rich  resources  of 
skill,  nor  vigorous  habits  of  attention,  nor  powers  of  abstracting 
and  comparing,  nor  extensive  acquaintance  with  nature.    It  is  the 
unmanly  and  unfruitful  pleasure  of  a  boyish  and  prurient  imagi- 
nation, or  the  gratification  of  a  corrupted  and  depraved  appetite. 
If,  however,  we  condescend  to  amuse  ourselves  in  this  manner, 
we  have  a  right  to  demand,  that  the  entertainment  shall  at  least 
be  of  the  right  sort — that  the  hypothesis  shall  be  so  consistent 
•with  itself,  and  so  applicable  to  the  facts,  as  not  to  require  per- 
petual mending  and  patching — that  the  child  which  we  stcop  tp 
play  with  shall  be  tolerably  healthy,  and  not  of  the  puny,  sickly 
nature  of  Dr  Young's  productions,  which  have  scarcely  stamina 
to  subsist  until  the  fruitful  parent  has  furnished  us  with  a  new 
litter;  to  make  way  for  which,  hp  knocks  on  the  head,  or  mo:e 
barbarously  exposes  the  first. 
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Our  readers  are  well  acquainted  with  the  name  of  Euler. 
They  probably  know  also  how  inadequate  his  success  as  a  na- 
tural philosopher  was  to  sustain  the  high  fame  which  his  mathe- 
matical achievements  had  gained  to  him.  His  optical  hypothesis 
of  vibrations  has  been  universally  rejected  since  the  moment  it 
was  first  published.  But,  in  an  evil  hour,  it  fell  in  Dr  Young's 
way,  some  time  during  the  year  1800;  and,  that  it  did  not  light 
in  a  barren  place,  we  are  entitled  to  conclude,  from  the  Doctor 
having  already  produced  no  less  than  three  huge  papers  upon  it. 
The  object  of  the  one  now  before  us,  as  well  as  the  author's  no- 
tions of  philosophizing,  may  be  conveniently  gathered  from  the 
following  passage. 

*  The  object  of  the  present  dissertation  is  not  so  much  to  propose 
any  opinions  which  are  absolutely  new,  as  to  refer  some  theories  which  ■ 
have  been  already  advanced,  to  their  original  inventors,  to  support 
them  by  additional  evidence,  and  to  apply  them  to  a  great  number 
of  diversified  facts,  which  have  hitherto  been  buried  in  obscurity. 
Nor  is  it  absolutely  necessary,  in  this  instance,  to  produce  a  single 
new  experiment ;  for  of  experiments  there  is  already  an  ample  store, 
which  are  so  much  the  more  unexceptionable,  as  they  must  have  been 
conducted  without  the  least  partiality  for  the  system  by  which  they 
will  be  explained.  Yet  some  facts,  hitherto  unobserved,  will  be 
-brought  forward,  in  order  to  show  the  perfect  agreement  of  that 
system  with  the  multifarious  phenomena  of  nature. ' 

We  read  this  passage  without  much  emotion,  unless  perhaps 
we  might  be  inclined  to  pity  the  misguided  pursuits  of  an  inge- 
nious man,  who  seems  to  have  systematized  into  a  sort  of  theory 
the  method  of  wasting  time.  The  following  passage,  however, 
excited  somewhat  of  a  livelier  interest. 

'  A  more  extensive  examination  of  Newton's  various  writings  has 
shown  me  that  he  was  in  reality  the  first  .that  suggested  such  a  theo- 
ry as  I  shall  endeavour  to  maintain;  but  his  own  opinions  varied  less 
from  his  theory,  than  is  almost  universally  supposed  ;  and  that  a  varie- 
ty of  arguments  have  been  advanced,  as  if  to  confute  him,  which  may 
be  found,  nearly  in  &  similar  form,  in  his  own  works,  and  this  by  no 
less  a  mathematician  than  Leonard  Euler,  whose  system  of  light,  as 
far  as  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  was  either,  or  might  have  been,  wholly 
borrowed  from  Newton,  Hooke,  Huygens,  and  Malebranche.' 

Those  who  are  attached,  as  all  may  be  with  the  greatest  jus- 
tice, to  every  doctrine  which  is  stamped  with  Newtonian  appro- 
bation, will  probably  be  disposed  to  bestow  on  these  considera- 
tions so  much  the  more  of  their  attention,  as  they  appear  to  co- 
incide more  nearly  with  Newton's  own  opinions. 

A  little  farther  acquaintance,  however,  with  the  Doctor's  pa- 
per has  convinced  us,  that  he  is  as  little  scrupulous  in  his  quo- 
tations, as  in  his  theories  j  that  he  delights  a*  much  to  twist  an 
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authority,  as  to  torture  a  fact;  and,  according  to  his  usual  vibra- 
tory method,  after  a  second  examination  of  the  Newtonian  writ- 
ings, has  changed  the  opinion  which  his  first  perusal  gave  him  of 
their  signification.  A  still  farther  examination  of  those  difficult 
and  sul  lime  speculations  of  a  real  philosopher,  will  make  the  Doc- 
tor acquainted  with  the  nature  of  his  theory,  and  induce  him  to 
abandon  the  Eulerian  hypothesis,  if  he  continues  to  admit  it  on 
the  supposition  of  its  being  stamped  with  Newton's  authority, 
Whilst  we  state  this,  we  are  far  from  meaning  to  admit  the  crite- 
rion of  authority  ap  1  to  by  our  author.  We  hold  the  high- 
est authority  to  be  of  no  weight  whatever  in  the  court  of  Reason; 
and  w  lie  attempt  to  shelter  this  puny  theory  under  the 
sancti  es,  as  a  desperate  effort  in  its  defence,  and 
a  m  -  .  a!  to  popular  prejudice.  But  nothing 
car  than  that  Dr  Young  grossly  mistakes  the 
cpini  >fS  order  to  obtain  the  apparent  sanc- 
tion of  is  author  ry.  In  what  light  that  modest 
and  cauti  ts  he  hypothesis  of  an  ether,  we 
have  had  an  opportui  i  _;  in  our  last  Number.  *  It  is 
evident  from  his  own  words,  -which  we  have  there  quoted,  that 
the  existence  of  thi  v  stated  by  him  as  a  vague  hy- 
pothesis,  whicl  if.  unless  for  its  applicability  to 
a  few  facts.  Ir  tli  ie  theory  had  been  detailed  by 
Newton  upon  thi  ;i  vw/uld  have  become  Dr  Young 
to  have  c  nsk  i  red,  w  ■  ton  ranked  it  among  his  propo- 
sitions or  his  queries;  whether  he  {laced  it  among  tliose  things 
which  he  gave  as  proof,  or  amongst  the  hints  which  he  threw  out 
for  farther  investig  iti  .  it  will  be  observed,  that  almost 
aii  the  quotations  mace  ■  Dr  Young  are  from  the  queries  sub- 
joined to  the  3d  book  of  the  Optics  :  A  few  only  are  taken  from 
his  earlier  papers  in  the  phical  Transactions  ;  none  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Principi  the  only  mention  of  sueh  a  thing, 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  <  >pt;cs,  is  accompanied  with  an  ex- 
press caution  against  b  I  al  this  is  given  as  any  thing  but 
a  mere  hypothesis,  in  assist  the  imagination  of  those 
who,  as  Newton  observes,  can  conceive  nothing  without  such 
suppositions. 

Let  us  attend  to  the  coi  r  words  of  the  Principja,  where, 

talking  of  this  hypothi  sis,  he  says,  '  Neque  attest  sitfficiens  copia 
experimentt/rum^  quibui  I  ...  s  ac  wuumJiujus  spiritus  accurate  de- 
iertnindri  <i  demunstrc  Lib   .;.  Schol.  Gen.     In  the 

sam    memorabli  pass;  'Zieses  nojijtftgo ;  seume- 

tap/i/jsutc  seu  p/igsica,  sen  qi<  i  occult laium,  sen in<  chaniciv  iit 

philosophi  c  exj  t  ■  m,  ■  ta '  .  ibent.    And  in  the  Introduc- 

*   P.  163. 
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tion  to  the  Queries  in  the  third  book  of  the  Optics,  he  tells  us, 
that  he  leaves  them  as  materials  jar  further  seat  eh  to  others.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  wider  difference  than  that  which 
subsists  between  the  philosophy  of  Newton  and  the  philosophy 
of  Dr  Young.  While  the  former  utterly  rejects  hypotheses,  and 
asserts  that  our  stock  of  facts  upon  the  subject  of  the  ether  is  in- 
sufficient ;  the  latter  says  that  we  have  enow  of  experiments,  and 
that  we  only  require  to  have  a  stock  of  hypotheses.  Novvton 
proposes  queries  for  the  investigation  of  his  successors.  Dr 
Young  claims  the  inheritance,  and  vainly  imagines  that  he  ful- 
fils this  destination,  by  ringing  changes  on  these  hypotheses;  ar- 
guing from  them,  as  if  they  were  experiments  or  demonstrations; 
twisting  them  into  a  partial  coincidence  with  the  clumsy  ima- 
ginations of  his  own  brain;  and  pompously  parading,  what  New- 
ton left  as  hints,  in  a  series  of  propositions,  with  all  the  affecta- 
tion of  system.  After  all,  it  may  be  said,  Newton  amused  him- 
self with  hypotheses,  and  so  may  Dr  Young.  Admitting  that 
the  Doctor's  relaxations  were  the  same  with  his  predecessor's,  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  the  Queries  of  Newton  were  given  to 
the  world  at  the  close  of  the  most  brilliant  career  of  solid  disco- 
very, that  any  mortal  was  ever  permitted  to  run.  The  sports 
in  which  such  a  veteran  might  well  be  allowed  to  relax  his  mind, 
are  mere  idleness  in  the  raw  soldier  who  has  never  fleshed  his 
sword  ;  and  though  the  world  would  gaze  with  interest  upon  e- 
very  such  occupation  in  the  former,  they  would  turn  with  dis- 
gust from  the  forward  and  idle  attempts  of  the  latter  to  obtrude 
upon  them  his  awkward  gambols. 

We  shall  add  but  one  remark  upon  the  absurdity  of  supposing 
that  the  idea  of  an  ether,  thrown  out  at  random  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  has  the  smallest  affinity  with  the  clumsy  theory  of  Euler, 
and  of  his  commentator  Dr  Young.  After  demonstrating  the 
properties  of  the  rays  of  light  considered  as  hard  and  minute  bo- 
dies, in  order  to  explain  the  theory  of  vision,  and  the  colours  of 
thick  and  thin  plates,  or  to  show  how  the  law  of  the  Jits  dhco- 
vered  by  indue,  ion,  might  be  fancifully  resolved  into  a  still  more 
general  law  without  any  induction  — he  amuses  himself  by  con- 
jecturing how  the  rays  of  light  would  act  upon,  and  be  affected 
by,  an  etheriai,  subtile  medium,  were  the  existence  of  such  a 
fluid  ascertained.  That  the  concession  of  such  an  existence 
would  enable  us  to  resolve  a  variety  of  facts,  apparently  anoma- 
lous, into  one  general,  and  uniform,  and  sufficiently  simple  law, 
no  one  can  entertain  any  doubt,  who  has  read  the  passages  in 
which  this  fanciful  supposition  is  pursued  by  that  great  genius — 
great  even  in  his  most  playful  relaxations.  But  the  clumsy  hy- 
pothesis of  Euler  and  Dr  Young  is,  that  the  ether  itself  constitutes 
light ;  and  their  object  is  to  twist  the  facts  into  some  sort  of  an 
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agreement  with  what  they  conceive  might  be  the  laws  of  this 
fluid.  From  such  a  dull  invention,  nothing  can  be  expected. 
It  only  removes  all  the  difficulties  under  which  the  theory  of 
light  laboured,  to  the  theory  of  this  new  medium,  which  assumes 
its  place.  It  is  a  change  of  name ;  it  teaches  no  truth,  recon- 
ciles no  contradictions,  arranges  no  anomalous  facts,  suggests 
no  new  experiments,  and  leads  to  no  new  inquiries.  It  has  not 
even  the  pitiful  merit  of  affording  an  agreeable  play  to  the  fancy. 
It  is  infinitely  more  useless,  and  less  ingenious,  than  the  Indian 
theory  of  the  Elephant  and  Tortoise.  It  may  be  ranked  in  the 
same  class  with  that  stupid  invention  of  metaphysical  theology, 
which,  in  order  to  account  for  the  existence  of  evil,  supposed 
the  independent  existence  of  an  evil  spirit ;  or  that  other  not- 
able contrivance,  which,  to  explain  the  pov/er  of  the  Deity  over 
matter,  ingeniously  supposed  that  ail  matter  was  the  Deity. 

Having,  in  general,  stated  our  opinion  of  the  merit  which  the 
theory  may  be  allowed  to  possess,  and  endeavoured  to  show  that 
it  finds  no  support  whatever  from  the  Newtonian  writings,  we 
shall  not  detain  our  readers  with  entering  into  any  further  ar- 
gument upon  the  paper  now  before  us.  The  Doctor  supports 
what  he  is  pleased  to  call  his  propositions,  partly  by  loose  and 
strained  reasoning,  partly  by  reference  to  the  demonstrations  to 
be  found  in  other  authors.  By  a  singular  figure  of  speech — a  sort 
of  license  which  we  presume  is  peculiar  to  the  dealers  in  hypo- 
theses, the  Doctor  refers  to  an  unpublished  work  of  his  own,  un- 
der the  title  of  *  Young's  Syllabus. '  By  a  still  more  singular  con* 
descension,  he  tells  us,  in  p.  4S,  that  it  would  be  invidious,  with- 
out necessity,  to  enumerate  all  the  unsurmountable  objections  to 
the  Newtonian  theory  of  light;  and  although  he  insinuates  that 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  but  a  sorry  philosopher,  and  that  he,  Dr 
Young,  has  suddenly  otherthrown  his  system,  he  candidly  admits 
that  Sir  Isaac  was  a  tolerably  good  maker  of  experiments. 

We  take  our  leave  of  this  paper,  with  recommending  it  to  the 
Doctor  to  do  that  which  he  himself  says  would  be  very  easy ; 
namely,  to  invent  various  experiments  upon  this  subject.  As, 
however,  the  season  is  not  favourable  for  optical  observation,  we 
recommend  him  to  employ  his  winter  months  in  reading  the 
OpticSy  and  some  of  the  plainer  parts  of  the  Principiaj  and  then 
to  begin  his  experiments  by  repeating  those  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  former  of  these  works.  If,  after  that,  the  making 
of  discoveries  and  building  of  systems  should  appear  as  easy  as 
he  seems  at  present  to  think  it,  he  may  proceed  to  apply  the 
skill  which  he  has  learned,  with  that  caution  which  becomes  a 
true  philosopher ;  and  give  the  results  to  the  world  with  a  no 
less  becoming  modesty,  of  which  the  Newtonian  writings  may 
Jiave  afforded  him  the  most  signal  examples: 
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Art.  XVIII.  An  Account  of  some  Cases  of  the  Production  of  Co- 
lours not  hitherto  described.  By  Thomas  Young,  M.  D.  &c. 
(From  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1802.     Part  II.) 

'VIT'e  are  sorry  to  find  that  Dr  Young  is  by  no  means  more  suc- 
**  cessful  in  making  observations  and  experiments,  than  in 
forming  systems.  The  new  case  of  colours,  which  he  affects  to 
have  discovered,  has  been  observed  a  thousand  times ;  and  he  has 
only  the  merit  of  giving  an  absurd  and  contradictory  explanation 
of  it.  They  are  the  coloured  images  which  appear  to  surround 
a  luminous  body,  when  a  hair  is  interposed  near  the  eye.  The 
Doctor  says,  that  they  arise  from  the  interference  of  two  por- 
tions of  light,  the  one  reflected  from  the  fibre,  the  other  bending 
round  its  opposite  side.  How  this  could  ever  produce  colour,  we 
have  not  sufficient  fancy  to  discover  ;  but  this  we  know,  that  it  is 
mathematically  impossible  for  any  portion  of  light  to  bend  round 
one  side  of  a  hair,  so  far  as  to  cross  the  shadow,  and  interfere 
with,  or  come  near  the  light  reflected  from  the  other  side.  In- 
deed, it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  reflection  in  this  case.  For  any  re- 
flection would  manifestly  carry  away  the  light  to  a  very  different 
quarter.  It  is  equally  ridiculous  to  talk  of  flexion  ;  for  how 
should  it  happen  that,  according  to  the  Doctor's  own  account, 
(page  388.),  a  black  hair  did  not  produce  the  appearance  ?  The 
Doctor's  singular  explanation  should  apply  to  this,  as  well  as  any 
other  hair.  In  fact,  these  images  are  produced  by  refraction  ; 
and,  accordingly,  any  opaque  body  is  incapable  of  forming  them, 
The  observation  in  page  389,  we  have  reason  to  think  accurate, 
that  the  fringes  or  images  extend  across  the  image  of  the  hair, 
dilated  by  indistinct  vision.  This  is  manifestly  inconsistent  with 
any  idea  of  reflection  or  flexion  ;  it  will  apply  to  refraction  only. 
Now,  Dr  Young  seems  altogether  to  have  forgot  that  there  is 
such  an  operation  as  refraction :  for  he  ascribes  the  halos  in  the 
atmosphere  to  inflection  among  the  particles  of  water.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  light  must  be  refracted  in  passing  through  these  par- 
ticles ;  nor  has  this  ever  been  doubted  since  the  days  of  the  famous 
Archbishop  of  Spalatro. 

We  are  next  presented  with  some  observations- upon  what  the 
Doctor  calls  the  colours  of  mixed  plates.  These  are  certain 
fringes  produced  by  the  interposition  of  air  or  water  between 
plates  of  glass.  Why  this  should  be  reckoned  a  new  case,  and 
dignified  with  a  peculiar  name,  when  it  is  only  an  inelegant  form 
of  the  Newtonian  experiment,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  com- 
prehend. It  is  referred,  however,  to  what  the  Doctor  calls  his 
*  general  law  of  interference ;'  a  part,  he  says,  of  the  undulatory 
system.  He  tells  us,  page  393,  that  he  predicted  the  appearance 
of  a  white,  instead  of  a  black  spot,  if  a  medium  of  a  middle 
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density  between  that  of  the  true  surrounding  media  were  used 
by  reflected  light.  He  adds,  that  he  verified  this  prediction  in  a 
manner  which  he  announces  with  no  small  pomp. 

'  And  I  have, '  says  he,  «  now  the  pleasure  of  stating  that  I  have 
fully  verified  this  prediction,  by  interposing  a  drop  of  oil  of  sassafras 
between  a  prism  of  flint  glass  and  a  lens  of  crown  glass  :  the  central 
spot  seen  by  reflected  light  was  white,  and  surrounded  by  a  dark  ring. 
It  is,  however,  necessary  to  use  some  force,  in  order  to  produce  a 
contact  sufficiently  intimate ;  and  the  white  spot  differed,  even  at 
last,  in  the  same  degree  from  perfect  whiteness,  as  the  black  spot 
usually  does  from  perfect  blackness.  ' 

Can  any  thing  be  more  evident  than  that  this  appearance  is 
precisely  the  one  described,  at  least  a  dozen  of  times,  in  the  Op- 
tics ?  When  two  optic  glasses  are  gently  pressed  upon  one  an- 
other, we  are  told  by  Newton  that  the  point  of  contact  is  white, 
surrounded  with  a  dark  ring;  the  same  appearance  happens,  when 
a  thin  plate  of  water  is  viewed  by  reflected  light.  In  such  cases, 
a  greater  pressure  makes  the  rings  of  colours  emerge,  by  altering 
the  thickness  of  the  plate  ;  and  a  still  greater  degree  of  pressure, 
by  rendering  the  plate  thinner  and  thinner,  produces  black- 
ness :  Vide  Optics,  B.  ii.  part  1.  Obs.  1.  &  4. — Indeed,  the  first 
words  that  strike  our  eye,  upon  turning  to  this  celebrated  induc- 
tion of  facts,  are,  '  Next  to  the  pellucid  central  spot,  succeeded, '  &c. 
Obs.  4.  parag.  2.  That  it  should  not  be  perfectly  white,  we  may 
easily  expect,  when  we  consider  that  some  of  the  light  is  trans- 
mitted by  a  thin  plate,  in  the  same  manner  as  total  blackness  is 
prevented  by  the  partial  reflection  which  takes  place  from  the 
thinnest  sort  of  plate.  The  two  appearances  are,  in  fact,  pre- 
cisely the  same.  For  the  same  spot  which  appears  blackish  by  re- 
flected, is  found  to  be  whitish  by  transmitted  light,  and  vice 
versa. 

From  what  he  calls  the  prismatic  analysis,  the  Doctor  explains 
the  blue  colour  of  the  lower  part  of  a  candle  flame.  The  follow- 
ing sentence  contains  a  singular  specimen  of  confusion,  and  of 
va<me  reasoning. 

'  We  have  only, '  says  he,  '  to  suppose  each  particle  of  tallow  to  be, 
at  its  first  evaporation,  of  such  dimensions  as  to  produce  the  same  ef- 
fect as  the  thin  plate  of  air,  at  this  point,  where  it  is  about  one  ten- 
thousandth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  to  reflect,  or  perhaps  rather 
transmit,  the  mixed  light  produced  by  the  incipient  combu  stion  around 
it;  and  we  shall  have  a  light  completely  resembling,'  &c.  p.  396. 

The  colours  of  flame  are,  it  appears  to  us,  susceptible  of  the 
most  satisfactory  explanation,  from  the  doctrine  of  the  different 
flexibility  of  light  now  universally  admitted.  The  least  refrangi- 
ble rajs  being  the  most  flexible,  are  most  strongly  attracted,  and 
adhere  with  greatest  force  to  those  of  the  inflammable  body,  or  of 
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the  oxygen,  whichever  we  suppose  to  be  the  origin  of  the  li^ht 
<^iven  out  during  combustion.  When  the  application  of  heat, 
and  the  union  of  the  oxygen,  precipitates  the  light,  it  is  obvious 
that  those  particles  will  be  first  given  out,  which  adhered  with 
the  least  force  :  therefore  the  colour  of  the  flame  will  first  be  vio- 
let or  blue.  A  greater  force  will  drive  off  the  yellow  and  green 
also,  and  the  flame  will  then  assume  a  colour  composed  of  a  mix- 
ture of  these  five,  violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  and  yellow.  Last 
of  all,  by  a  still  greater  heat,  those  particles  will  be  disengaged 
which  adhere  the  most  strongly,  namely,  the  orange  and  red  ; 
and  the  flame  will  now  assume  a  colour  which  is  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  all  the  seven,  that  is  to  say,  white,  in  which  the  yel- 
low predominates.  Such  appears  to  us  to  be  the  simple  explana- 
tion of  this  interesting  phenomenon,  of  which  the  colours  of  the 
candle-flame  form  a  particular  case.  We  have  no  objection  to 
submit  to  the  judgment  of  our  readers,  whether  Dr  Young's  so- 
lution or  ours,  is  the  most  entitled  to  their  favour ;  and  shall  at 
present  conclude  with  remarking,  that  our  explanation  will  apply 
to  the  different  colours  of  flame  produced  by  different  mixtures, 
as,  the  barytic  salts,  which  tinge  flame  red — cupreous  salts, 
which  give  it  a  green  and  blue  colour — nitrates,  which  tinge  it 
yellow  and  red ;  and  also  to  the  predominance  of  particular 
permanent  tinges  in  the  flames  of  certain  combustible  bodies. 
As  bodies  of  different  colours  always  reflect  and  transmit,  most 
copiously,  the  rays  that  produce  these  colours;  so,  it  may  perhaps 
be  found,  that  the  general  law  of  relative  flexibility  receives  mo- 
difications from  the  particular  aflinities  between  the  particles  of 
light,  and  those  of  inflammable  bodies,  as  the  powers  of  gravita- 
tion and  adhesion  are  affected  by  the  force  of  elective  attraction. 
A  wide  field  of  discovery  may  thus  be  opened,  and  our  know- 
ledge infinitely  extended,  of  the  nature  of  the  minute  particles  of 
bodies,  and  the  chemical  properties  of  light. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  review  of  these  articles,  without  en- 
treating, for  a  moment,  the  attention  of  that  Illustrious  Body, 
which  has  admitted,  of  late  years,  so  many  paltry  and  unsub- 
stantial papers  into  its  Transactions.  Great  as  the  services  are 
which  the  Royal  Society  has  rendered  to  the  world,  and  valua- 
ble as  the  papers  have  been  in  every  volume,  (not  less  valuable, 
surely,  since  the  accession  of  the  present  excellent  President), 
we  think  on  the  benefits  which  it  has  conferred,  with  feeiino-s 
of  the  warmest  gratitude.  We  only  wish  that  those  feelings 
should  be  unmingled  by  any  ideas  of  regret,  from  the  want  of 
selection,  to  which  we  are  adverting  ;  and  that  it  should  cease  to 
give  its  countenance  to  such  vain  theories  as  those  which  we  find 
mingled,  in  this  volume,  with  a  vast  body  of  important  inform*- 
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iion.  The  Society  has,  indeed,  been  in  the  habit  of  stating,  that 
the  truth  and  other  merits  of  the  speculations  which  it  publishes 
must  rest  with  their  respective  authors ;  but  we  are  afraid  this  is 
not  sufficient.  The  Society  publishes  these  papers, — meets  for  the 
purpose  of  reading  them,— calls  thera  its  Transactions;  and,  in 
fact,  exercises,  in  many  cases,  the  power  of  rejecting  the  papers 
which  are  offered.  It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  disavow  a  responsi- 
bility which  so  many  circumstances  concur  in  fixing.  The  public 
will  always  look  upon  the  Society  as  immediately  responsible  for 
the  papers  which  compose  its  Transactions,  unless,  indeed,  it 
shall  wish  to  be  degraded  into  the  rank  of  a  mere  mechanical  con- 
trivance for  the  printing  of  miscellanies.  We  implore  the  Coun- 
cil, therefore,  if  they  will  deign  to  cast  their  eyes  upon  our  hum- 
ble page,  to  prevent  a  degradation  of  the  Institution  which  has  so 
long  held  the  first  rank  among  scientific  bodies.  Let  them  re- 
flect on  the  mighty  name  which  has  been  transmitted  to  them — • 

'   Clarum  el  venerabile  nomen 

Genlihus,  ct  muitum  nostra?,  quod  proderat  urbi. ' 
Such  a  name  may  indeed  shelter  them  in  their  weakness,  and 
make  us  venerate,  even  in  the  frailty  of  old  age,  an  Institution 
illustrious  for  its  ancient  Virtue.  But  it  is  impossible  to  ward  off 
the  encroachments  of  time,  and  to  renovate,  in  new  achieve- 
ments, the  vigour  of  former  years  ?  It  is  more  honourable  to 
support  an  illustrious  character,  than  to  appeal  to  it  for  shelter 
and  protection. 
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Professor  Camper  was  one  of  the  few  anatomists  who  seem  to 
have  perceived  distinctly  the  very  intimate  relation  which 
subsists  between  a  minute  knowledge  of  Anatomy,  and  the  Pa- 
thology and  Practice  of  Surgery.  Of  this  he  has  given  numer- 
ous proofs  in  his  valuable  writings.  His  plates  of  the  human 
pelvis,  published  in  1760,  still  remain  the  most  perfect  specimen 
of  surgical  anatomy  which  has  yet  been  given  to  the  world.  The 
reputation  which  this  author  had  so  justly  acquired  during  his 
lifetime,  by  the  bold,  accurate,  and  scientific  delineations  of  his 
pencil,  will  not  suffer  any  injury  from  the  appearance  of  this  post- 
humous publication. 

In  commencing  the  present  work,  it  seems  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally the  intention  of  Camper,  to  have  given  the  pathology  and 
chirurgical  treatment,  as  well  as  the  anatomical  history  of  Hcrnice. 
Jlis  attention,  however,  had  been  diverted  from  that  object;  for 
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he  appears  to  have  proceeded  but  a  little  way,  even  in  the  ana- 
tomical description. 

The  only  species  of  Hernia,  delineated  in  these  plates,  is  the 
Inguinal,  or  Bubonocele;  and  of  this  disease,  besides  the  more  u- 
sual  appearances,  Camper  has  exhibited  some  very  curious,  and,  it 
would  seem,  by  no  means  uncommon  varieties.  As  the  merit  of 
the  present  work  rests  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  on  the  fidelity,  ac- 
curacy and  judgment,  with  which  the  parts  concerned  in  Bubono- 
cele are  represented,  it  becomes  necessary  to  enumerate  the  con- 
tents of  each  particular  plate,  and  to  point  out  whatever  appears 
to  be  useful  or  new  in  this  graphical  history  of  the  disease. 

Plates  I.  &  II.  exhibit  a  view  of  the  abdomen  of  an  ape  {cyno~ 
cephalus)  laid  open,  to  show  the  entrance  of  the  spermatic  vessels 
into  the  upper  and  internal  aperture  of  the  abdominal  ring. 

Plate  III.  A  view  of  the  origin  of  the  cremaster  muscles  in 
the  same  animal,  and  of  their  distribution  on  the  outside  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  with  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  laid  open, 
to  show  the  manner  in  which  this  membrane  is  reflected  over  the 
testes. 

To  a  student  of  human  anatomy,  those  three  plates  are  very 
uninteresting.  They  increase  greatly  the  expense,  while  they  add 
little,  if  any  thing,  to  the  value  of  the  present  work.  Plates  of 
this  kind  would  more  properly  have  had  a  place  in  a  work  on 
comparative  anatomy;  and  we  regret  much,  that,  instead  of  these 
plates,  Camper  had  not  given  similar  views  of  the  parts  concern- 
ed in  Bubonocele  in  the  human  subject ;  as  such  a  representation 
Would  have  formed  a  more  natural,  and,  at  the  same  time,  much 
more  useful  introduction  to  the  morbid  appearances  delineated  in 
the  present  work.  The  passage  of  the  spermatic  vessels  through 
the  abdominal  ring,  and  their  relative  connexion  with  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  have  never  been  well  delineated;  and  plates,  ex- 
hibiting the  distribution  and  attachments  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique  muscle,  still  remain  a  deside- 
ratum of  no  small  importance  in  the  anatomy  and  pathology  of 
femoral  hernia.  Camper,  indeed*  has  given  a  view,  somewhat  of 
the  kind  we  require,  in  his'  Demonstrationes  Pathologiccc,  plate  I. 
fig.  I.  of  the  Pelvis;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  his  intention,  in 
that  plate,  to  represent  the  course  of  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves 
in  the  cavity  of  the  Pelvis,  rather  than  to  trace  the  spermatic  ves- 
sels along  their  course  out  of  the  abdomen,  or  to  mark  the  more 
common  outlets  of  the  intestines  or  omentum  in  Hernia. 

Plate  IV.  exhibits  a  view  of  a  Hernia  of  the  right  side,  compli- 
cated with  Hydrocele.  The  skin  of  the  groin  and  scrotum  is  dis- 
sected off",  and  turned  aside,  to  show  the  dilatation  of  the  abdo- 
minal ring,  and  the  membrane  into  which  the  cremaster  muscle 
is  inserted.     A  portion  of  this  membrane  is  removed  at  the  lower 
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part,  to  bring  the  hernial  sac  into  view,  where  it  rests  on  the 
tunica  vaginalis. 

Plate  V.  fig.  1.  The  same  Hernia  as  in  Plate  IV.  with  the 
parts  dissected,  so  as  to  show  the  mouth  of  the  hernial  sac,  and 
the  situation  of  the  spermatic  and  epigastric  vessels.  It  is  by 
marking  precisely  the  situation  of  these  vessels  with  regard  to  the 
mouth  of  the  sac,  that  Camper  has  given  to  this  plate  no  com- 
mon degree  of  value.  The  epigastric  vessels  are  seen  passing  a- 
long  the  posterior  part  to  the  internal  angle  of  the  sac,  where 
they  are  reflected  upwards,  to  be  distributed  on  the  Rectus  mus- 
cle.— This  view  of  the  neck  of  the  sac  would  have  pleased  us  still 
more,  had  it  been  entirely  from  within,  and  had  it  exhibited  the 
paits  surrounding  the  ntck  of  the  sac  in  their  connexion  and 
relative  situation.  Fig.  2.  of  this  plate,  a  very  useful  little  dia- 
gram, to  show  still  more  distinctly  the  course  of  the  epigastric 
arteries  behind  the  mouth  of  the  Hernial  sac,  and  at  the  same 
time  behind  the  spermatic  vessels.  This  situation,  Camper  re- 
marks, occurred  in  all  the  subjects  he  dissected. 

Plates  VI  and  VII.  The  Parietcs  of  the  abdomen,  cut  and 
turned  downwards  on  the  right  side,  so  .as  to  bring  into  view  the 
course  of  the  epigastric  vessels  on  the  Rectus  muscle,  and  the  en- 
trance of  the  spermatic  vessels  into  the  upper  and  internal  aper- 
ture of  the  abdominal  ring.  On  the  left  side,  a  scrotal  hernia  is 
shown,  with  the  integuments  removed,  so  as  to  bring' the  sac  in- 
to view,  over  which,  at  the  upper  part,  the  external  pudical  ar- 
tery is  seen  passing.  The  distribution  of  the  aponeurotic  fibres, 
covering  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique  muscle,  is  extremely 
well  represented  in  this  plate,  together  with  the  share  which  these 
fibres  have  in  forming  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  external 
aperture  of  the  ring,  and  in  producing  the  stricture  in  cases  of 
strangulated  hernia. 

Plate  VIII.  fig.  1.  The  same  Hernia  as  in  the  former  plate, 
but  with  the  parts  more  dissected.  In  the  subject  from  which 
this  plate  is  taken,  a  variety  occurs  in  the  situation  of  the  sper- 
matic vessels,  with  regard  to  the  Hernial  sac.  While  the  vas  de- 
ferens runs,  as  usual,  at  the  back  and  inner  part  of  the  sac,  the 
spermatic  vessels  are  seen  separated  from  this  vessel,  and  running 
on  the  fore  and  outer  part  of  the  sac.  Fig.  2.  a  similar  view, 
from  a  different  subject ;  in  which  the  situation  of  the  spermatic 
vessels  and  vas  deferens  is  reversed ;  the  vas  deferens,  in  this  case, 
lying  before,  and  the  spermatic  vessels  behind,  the  hernial  sac. 
From  the  appearances  in  these  two  figures,  Camper  very  justly 
infers  that  the  incision  in  operating  for  Bubonocele  should  not  be 
carried  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sac ;  otherwise,  when  this  dis- 
tribution of  vessels  occurs,  the  spermatics,  or  vas  deferens,  or 
both,  may  be  wounded  by  the  knife. 
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Plate  IX.  contains  two  figures,  exhibiting  a  view  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  cremaster  muscles  upon  the  cellular  membrane 
covering  a  Hernial  sac  of  the  right  side.  The  formation  of  the 
stricture  at  the  ring,  from  the  decussation  of  the  fibres  of  the 
aponeurosis,  becomes  still  more  evident  from  this,  than  from 
any  of  the  former  plates. 

Plates  X.  and  XI.  The  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles, 
with  their  tendons,  removed  from  the  fore  part  of  the  abdomen, 
to  show  that  the  Hernial  sac  is  a  process  of  the  peritoneum.  The 
epigastric  artery  and  vein  are  seen  coming  from  the  back  part  of 
the  neck  of  the  sac  to  its  internal  angle.  Camper  remarks,  that  he 
had  often  observed  the  peritoneum  thickened  and  contracted  in 
the  part  forming  the  neck  of  the  sac  ;  so  that  the  strangulation 
seemed,  in  those  cases,  to  have  been  occasioned,  partly  by  the 
stricture  in  the  ring,  and  partly  also  by  that  in  the  neck  of  the 
sac.  It  is  obvious,  from  the  inspection  of  the  first  figure  in  plate 
XI.  that  the  stricture  at  the  ring  may  be  removed,  by  cutting  in 
one  of  three  directions  ;  namely,  by  carrying  the  knife  upwards, 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  tinea  alba,  inclining  outwards  to  the 
spine  of  the  ilium,  or  inwards  to  the  linea  alba:  and  it  is  equally 
obvious,  from  the  inspection  of  the  same  figure,  that  if  the  sur- 
geon, in  dilating  the  ring,  carries  his  incision  towards  the  lined 
alba,  that  the  epigastric  vessels  would  be  in  hazard  of  being  cut; 
but  that,  if  the  incision  be  directed  upwards,  or  outwards,  these 
vessels  are,  by  their  local  situation,  secure  from  danger. 

Plate  XII.  exhibits  a  view  of  the  same  Hernia  with  the  two 
former  plates ;  but,  in  this  view,  the  sac  is  raised  and  turned 
outwards,  to  show  that  the  spermatic  vessels  lye  before  the  epi- 
gastric, at  the  back  part  of  the  neck  of  the  sac. 

Plate  XIII.  contains  two  figures  ;  the  first,  representing  a 
Hernia  of  the  right  side,  complicated  with  Sarcocele,  in  which, 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  groin,  and  the  origin  and  course  of  the 
external  pudicals,  are  more  fully  traced  than  in  any  former  plate. 
The  pudicals  are  seen  coming  off  about  two  inches  below  the 
epigastrics  ;  the  artery  from  the  trunk  of  the  femoral  artery,  and 
the  vein  from  the  saphena.  Camper  imagined,  that  the  division 
of  these  vessels  had  often  been  mistaken  by  surgeons  for  a  wound 
of  the  epigastric  artery.  Fig.  cl.  of  this  plate  exhibits  a  sketch  of 
the  Relative  situation  of  the  crural  vessels,  and  of  the  external 
aperture  of  the  abdominal  ring.  One  can  scarcely  view  this 
sketch,  without  regretting  that  Camper  had  no  opportunity,  as 
he  himself  acknowledges,  of  making  a  careful  dissection  of  a 
case  of  femoral  Hernia.  The  situation  of  the  crural  ring  below 
the  pillar  of  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique  muscle,  and  on 
the  inside  of  the  crural  vessels,  is  most  accurately  represented  in 
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this  diagram.  We  were  much  pleased  to  observe  exhibited  in 
this  sketch  also  a  peculiarity  in  the  distribution  of  some  of  the' 
tendinous  fibres  of  the  inferior  pillar,  which  we  imagined  had 
escaped  the  notice  of  former  anatomists.  Camper  has  represent- 
ed these  fibres  as  crossing  the  back  part  of  the  external  aperture 
of  the  ring.  In  the  subjects  we  have  examined,  this  appearance 
is  more  evident  in  females  th;m  in  males ;  and  the  peculiarity 
of  this  structure  serves  obviously  to  strengthen  the  parietes  of 
the  abdomen,  and  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  Hernia  at  this 
part. 

Camper  has  thrown  into  the  10th  and  11th  plates  four  small 
figures  which  illustrate  some  collateral  points  relative  to  Conge- 
nital Hernia  ant!  H\  drocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis;  but  as  these 
figures  appeared  during  his  lifetime,  in  an  Essay  which  he 
published  on  the  causes  of  rupture  in  new-born  children,  it  bc- 
comes  unnecessary  to  give  any  particular  account  of  them  in 
this  place. 

Plate  XIV.  contains  figures  of  different  kinds  of  pads  for  her- 
niary bandages.  There  are  none  of  the  contrivances  in  this 
plate  either  very  new  or  very  useful.  It  seems,  however,  but 
just  to  add,  that  the  proper  construction  of  herniary  bandages, 
and  the  mode  of  applying  them,  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest 
possible  effect  in  preventing  the  descent  of  Henna:,  were  points 
upon  which  Camper  had  at  different  times  bestowed  much  time, 
reflection  and  labour. 

From  the  very  full  enumeration  winch  we  ha\Te.  given  of  the 
contents  of  the  It\.nes  Herniarum,  it  must  be  apparent  to  every 
one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Bubonocele,  that  the  most 
important  practical  conclusion,  or  rule  of  conduct,  with  regard 
to  operating  in  this  disease,  to  which  these  plates  lead,  relates  to 
the  direction  in  which  the  surgeon  is  to  make  his  incision  in  di- 
lating the  abdominal  ring.  The  uncertainty  which  has  prevail- 
ed among  operators  with  regard  to  the  relative  situation  of  the 
Epigastric  artery,  and  the  neck  of  the  Hernial  sac  in  Bubono- 
cele, and  the  very  contradictory  directions  which  have  been  giv- 
en, down  to  the  present  day,  by  authors  and  by  public  teachers, 
as  to  the  course  in  which  the  incision  ought  to  be  made,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  this  artery,  render  these  posthumous  plates  of  Cam- 
per extremely  valuable  and  interesting.  In  his  Demonstrationes 
■Patholugicce,  published  in  1 760.  Camper  had  indeed  described, 
in  the  most  accurate  manner,  the  situation  of  these  vessels  with 
regard  to  the  neck  of  the  sacj  and  this  discovery  has  been 
©laimed,  so  late  as  1799,  by  an  author,  under  a  borrowed 
name,  whom  it  would  be  unjust  to  suppose  ignorant  of  what 
Camper  had  written:  but  still  the  point  was  not  made  so  obvi- 
ous to  our  senses,  as  it  is  in  the  present  plates. 
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We  cannot  omit  to  mention,  that  Camper  has  been  led  into  a 
singular  inconsistency,  by  denying,  in  that  work,  the  possibility 
of  wounding  the  Epigastric  artery  in  dividing  the  neck  of  the 
sac,  though  some  surgeons  of  great  eminence  had  been -candid 
enough  to  acknowledge,  that  this  very  fatal  accident  had  actu ally 
happened  in  their  practice.  How  the  possibility  of  wounding 
-the  Epigastric  artery  should  have  been  questioned  by  Camper  in 
his  Dcmunstrationcs  Pathologies ',  seems  very  unaccountable;  since 
it  is  not  only  apparent,  from  the  inspection  of  the  present  plates, 
.and  which,  it  may  be  remarked,  were  engraved  before  the  pub- 
lication of  that  work,  that  this  artery  comes  round  from  the  back 
part  to  the  inner  side  of  the  neck  of  the  sac  ;  but  Camper  has  even 
given  a  plate,  to  show,  that  if  the  incision  be  directed  towards 
the  linea  alba,  the  Epigastric  artery  must  of  necessity  be  divided. 
It  is  also  not  a  little  singular,  that,  in  this  mistake,  Camper  should 
have  been  copied  by  the  author  to  whom  we  formerly  alluded, 
who  seems  not  to  have  been  satisfied  with  having  taken  from  him 
the  merit  of  a  more  valuable  observation. 

Of  the  division  of  the  Epigastric  artery  in  the  operation  for  Bu- 
bonocele, there  are,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  several  well 
authenticated  instances  upon  record  ;  and  it  may  be  presumed, 
that,  for  one  instance  which  has  been  acknowledged,  many  have 
occurred  that  have  been  altogether  overlooked,  if  not  carefully 
concealed.  Rougemont,  the  learned  translator  into  French  of 
Richter's  very  valuable  treatise  on  Hernia,  very  justly  remarks 
upon  this  subject,  that  the  cases  of  divided  Epigastric  artery,  of 
which  we  have  an  account,  occurred  to  those  surgeons  who,  in 
dilating  the  neck  of  the  sac,  were  in  the  practice  of  directing  their 
incision  towards  the  linea  alba. 

Before  concludingour  account  of  Camper's  most  valuable  work, 
we  think  it  right  to  observe,  that  though  the  relative  situation  of 
the  Hernial  sac,  and  of  the  Epigastric  artery,  be,  in  general,  such 
as  is  represented  in  his  plrtes,  yet  cases  sometimes  occur,  in  which 
this  situation  is  reversed,  and  in  which  the  Epigastric  artery  is 
placed  on  the  outside,  instead  of  the  inside  of  the  neck  of  the 
sac.  This  situation,  which  has  been  repeatedly  noticed,  occurs 
in  a  variety  of  Bubonocele,  that  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know, 
been  accurately  described  by  any  author;  a  variety,  in  which  the 
intestine  included  in  its  Hernial  sac,  does  not  enter  into  the  upper 
and  internal  aperture,  nor  pass  along  the  canal  of  the  abdominal 
ring,  but  where  it  appears  to  come  directly  out  of  the  abdomen, 
at  the  lower  and  external  aperture  of  the  ring.  This  case,  which 
has  been  much  oftener  observed  than  properly  understood,  oc- 
curs, it  is  true,  but  seldom.  Camper,  in  the  essay  to  which  we 
formerly  alluded,  mentions,  that  in  opening,  in  1759,  the  body 
of  a  person  who  had  been  murdered,  he  perceived  a  Hernia,  whipli 
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passed  out  of  the  abdomen,  between  the  upper  and  internal  aper- 
ture of  the  ring  and  the  linen  alba,  but  which  seemed  to  him  to 
proceed  externally  from  the  ring.  Michaelis,  in  the  sixth  volume 
of  Richter's  Chirurgische.  Bibliothek,  mentions,  that  he  had  seen 
in  London,  a  preparation  of  Inguinal  Hernia,  in  which  the  Epi- 
gastric firtery  was  situated  on  the  outside  of  the  neck  of  the  sac, 
And  Erlich,  in  his  Beobachlungen,  also  mentions,  that  he  had  seen 
a  similar  preparation  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Cline.  This  situa= 
tion  of  the  artery  had  so  often  occurred  to  Dessault,  that  he  ac- 
tually gives  marks  by  which  to  ascertain  its  existence.  It  is  al- 
most supeiiiuous  to  remark,  that,  in  this  variety  of  Bubonocele^ 
the  Epigastric  artery  must  necessarily  be  divided,  when  the  inci- 
sion is  directed  towards  the  spine  of  the  ilium.  If  we  are  not 
mistaken  in  our  conjecture,  it  was  'this  deviation  from  the  usual 
course  of  nature,  and  the  casual  division  of  this  artery,  which  has 
occasioned  all  that  diversity,  and  even  contrariety  of  opinion, 
which  has  hitherto  prevailed  among  surgical  writers,  with  re- 
gard to  the  real  situation  of  the  Epigastric  artery  in  Bubonocele ; 
and,  of  course,  with  regard  to  the  direction  in  which  the  incision 
should  be  made  in  dilating  the  abdominal  ring. 


Art.  XX.  Gulielmi  Hcherden,  Commentavii  de  Morborum  Histo- 
ria  4"  Curatione.  Commentaries  on  the  History  and  Cure  of 
Diseases.     8vo.     Payne.     London,  1802. 

t  may  be  ranked  amorg  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
the  present  age,  that  the  authority  of  prescription  is  openly 
disavowed,  and  that  inquiry  is  carried  on  without  any  regard  to 
great  names,  or  established  reputation.  That  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine should  partake  of  this  liberal  spirit  of  investigation,  cannot 
surprise  any  one  acquainted  with  its  history  ;  and  it  ought  not 
to  be  regretted  by  any;  since  the  abilities  displayed,  and  the  dis- 
coveries which  are  made,  must  ultimately  tend  to  its  improve- 
ment. Physicians  no  longer  perplex  themselves  in  fruitless  at- 
tempts to  reconcile  the  inconsistencies  of  systernatics  and  secta- 
rists,  but  each  one  is  content  to  read  with  his  own  eyes  in  the 
book  of  Nature,  which  lies  open  before  him.  It  seems  now  be- 
ginning to  be  understood,  what  indeed  reason  and  example  might 
have  taught  us  long  ago,  that  the  science  of  medicine  can  only 
be  improved  by  observation  and  experience,  by  attending  to  the 
particular  phenomena  in  the  animal  body,  bcth  in  health  and 
disease,  and  tracing  their  general  laws.  Systems  are  easily  fram- 
ed, and  quickly  multiply  :  hence,  in  every  age,  the  number  of 
theorists  has  been  great,  while  that  of  accurate  observers  has  been 
very  small.     Hence,  we  have  had  innumerable  theories  of  tiii.- 
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eases,  of  the  action  of  remedies,  of  digestion,  secretion,  and  other 
functions  in  the  body,  without  their  authors  being  acquainted 
•with  the  connexion,  or  successive  series  of  changes  in  any  one 
instance,  all  of  which  they  pretended  to  explain.  The  new  hy- 
potheses which  have  been  proposed,  and  the  old  and  forgotten, 
which  have  been  revived  at  different  periods,  have  all  been  found 
inadequate  to  explain  these  phenomena;  and  they  have  all  had  the 
common  characteristics  of  being  unfounded,  or  unintelligible. 

In  opposition  to  theoretical  speculations,  much  has  been  said 
on  the  value  of  experience  ,•  but  this  term  has  been  frequently 
misapplied.  The  name  of  experience  is  commonly  given  to  that 
knowledge  which  is  acquired  by  frequent  intuition  of  the  same 
object.  If  this  principle  in  the  practice  of  medicine  were  well- 
founded,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  visit  all  the  hospitals  in 
Europe,  to  become  a  good  practitioner ;  and  an  old  nurse  would 
be  preferable  to  an  intelligent  physician.  But  a  distinction  has 
properly  been  made  between  what  is  called  true  and  false  expe- 
rience. The  former  supposes,  for  its  attainment,  an  historical 
knowledge  of  its  object,  a  capacity  for  observation,  and  a  genius 
to  draw  proper  conclusions ;  whilst  the  latter  consists  only  in 
following  a  blind  routine,  without  reason,  and  without  reflection: 
In  this  respect,  the  enlightened  physician  is  distinguished  from 
the  ignorant  pretender ;  and  the  rational  empiric  from  the  mis- 
chief-working, contemptible  quack.  Partial  as  we  are  to  facts 
and  observations,  yet  there  appears  to  be  some  danger  in  the  pre- 
sent fashionable  doctrine  of  inculcating  an  exclusive  attention  to 
them,  by  which  means  we  lose  the  advantages  of  a  regular  in- 
duction and  legitimate  theory :  and  the  practice  of  physic,  in- 
stead of  being  studied  as  a  science,  will  be  considered  only  as  a 
mechanical  art ;  and  perhaps  only  followed  as  a  trade. 

These  reflections  were  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  the  work 
now  before  us,  in  which  the  venerable  and  learned  author  has 
given  us  many  valuable  and  useful  observations,  both  general  and 
particular.  Yet  the  utility  of  these  would  have  been  increased, 
if  they  had  been  more  systematically  arranged,  by  the  execution 
of  that  comprehensive  and  regular  design,  which  the  author  men- 
tions in  his  preface.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  this  part 
of  the  work  has  been  left  unfinished:  But  observations  recorded 
with  such  accuracy  and  precision,  as  '.hose  now  under  our  con- 
sideration, are  so  rare  and  important,  that  we  are  highly  indebt- 
ed to  those  who  collect  them,  and  can  only  lament  that  the  num- 
ber of  these  collectors  is  so  small. 

*  Nee  minimum  meruere  decus,  vestigia  Grceca 
Ami  deserere,  et  celcorare  domestica  facta.  ' 
These  commentaries  are  published  in  Latin  and.  in  Epglisji, 
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each  apparently  written  by  the  original  author.  In  the  Latin 
copy,  some  account  is  given  of  Dr  Heberden's  life,  and  also  a 
dedication  ;  both  of  which  are  omitted  in  the  English  copy,  and 
this  omission  is  supplied  by  a  preface. 

Most  of  Dr  Heberden's  remarks  on  the  history  of  diseases,  are 
such  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  our  best  practical  au- 
thors ;  but  they  are  nowhere  more  plainly  stated,  or  more  free 
from  useless  and  irrelative  matter.  The  remedies  which  he  raenr 
tions  are  fewj  and  he  bestows  very  slight  commendations  upon 
any.  His  practice,  for  the  most  part,  seems  to  have  been  feeble 
and  inert,  or  what  is  usually  called  palliative.  His  confidence  in 
the  powers  of  medicine  was  limited,  whilst  he  relied  much  on 
the  powers  of  nature.  When  we  consider  the  situation  in  which 
Dr  Heberden  was  placed,  and  notice  the  class  of  patients  among 
whom  he  practised,  perhaps  we  may  be  able  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  his  opinions.  For  the  diseases  among  the  higher  or- 
ders of  society  are  less  frequent  and  less  violent,  than  amidst 
the  lower  ranks ;  and,  in  the  former,  a  dietetic  plan  of  treat- 
ment will  often  effect  what  must  be  attempted,  and  is  often  pro- 
duced by  the  powers  of  medicine  among  the  latter.  As  the  plan 
of  this  work  is  so  general,  it  is  impossible  to  abridge  it,  or  give 
a  connected  view  of  all  its  contents.  A  few  specimens  of  the  au- 
thor's style  and  reasoning  will  therefore  be  selected,  and  some  re- 
marks offered  upon  those  points,  where  there  is  room  left  for  a 
difference  of  sentiment. 

In  tio&jirst  article,  Dr  Heberden  has  given  some  remarks  on 
'  Diety  and  the  regimen  to  be  attended  to  in  most  diseases.  His 
observations  appear  judicious  and  valuable,  and  form  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  absurd  rules  and  hurtful  restrictions  formerly  laid 
down  by  medical  writers,  who  seem  to  have  endeavoured  to  per- 
vert Nature  by  their  misapplied  attention  to  those  circumstances, 
which  ihey  characterized  by  the  perverted  appellation  of  Non- 
naturals. 

Under  the  title  of  *  Ratio  Medendi, *  we  find  some  observa- 
tions on  the  employment  of  Peruvian  bark  in  inflammatory  dis- 
easeSj  which,  being  somewhat  peculiar,  deserve  to  be  quoted. 

'  The  Peruvian  bark  has  been  more  obje&ed  to  than  any  other  of 
thofe  medicines  in  cafes  of  coniiderable  inflammation,  or  where  a  free 
expe&oration  is  of  importance  ;  for  it  is  fuppofed  to  have,  beyond  any 
other  (tomach  medicine,  fuch  a  ftrong  bracing  quality,  as  to  tighten 
the  fibres  ft  ill  more,  which  were  already  too  much  upon  the  ftretch  in 
an  inflammation  ;  and  its  aftringency  has  been  judged  to  be  the  likely 
paeans  of  checking  or  putting  a  ltop  to  expectoration.  All  this  appear- 
ed much  more  plaulible  when  taught  in  the  fchools  of  phytic,  than  pro- 
bable, when   I  attended   to   fact  and  experience.     The   unqueilianable 
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safety  and  acknowledged  use  of  the  bark  in  the  worst  stage  of  an  in- 
flammation, when  it  is  tending  to  mortification,  affords  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  first  of  these  objections ;  and  I  have  several  times  seen 
it  given  in  the  confluent  small-pox,  without  lessening,  in  any  degree, 
the  expectoration.  '     p.  11. 

This  opinion  is  contrary  to  the  general  sentiments  and  experi- 
ence of  our  best  practitioners,  whose  concurrent  testimony  on  the 
bad  effects  of  bark  in  inflammatory  complaints  has  led  them  to  re- 
linquish altogether  its  exhibition  in  s.uch  casts.  To  say  that  bark 
is  serviceable  in  the  woi>t  stage  of  inflammation  when  it  is  tend- 
ing to  mortification,  is  no  argument  in  favour  of  its  utility  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  inflammatory  diseases.  Such  are  the  changes 
and  endltss  variations  in  the  human  body,  that  a  remedy  which 
is  dangerous  one  day,  may  be  the  most  proper  to  be  administered 
the  next.  If  we  adopted  our  author's  mode  ot  reasoning,  we 
might  condemn  bleeding,  as  hurtlul  in  pneumonia,)  because  it  hast- 
ens the  death  of  the  patient  when  emploj  ed  in  the  advanced  stage 
of  the  disease;  and  we  might  condemn  the  employment  of  cold 
water  in  fevers,  because  it  is  injurious  when  applied  during  the 
cold  fit.  The  controversy  respecting  the  identity  of  Scarlatina 
and  Cynauche  Maligna,  seems  now  nearly  decided.  The  most 
general  opinion  is,  that  these  two  states  are  only  modifications  of 
the  same  disease  ;  and  our  author's  testimony  must  be  considered 
as  no  small  corroboration  of  the  truth  of  that  idea. 

*  From  the  foregoing  description  of  the  scarlet  fever  and  malig- 
nant sore-throat,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  they  are  both  names 
of  the  same  distemper,  with  some  little  variety  in  a  few  of  the  symp- 
toms :  and  this  opinion  is  confirmed,  by  our  finding  that  they  are 
both  epidemical  at  the  same  time.  Even  in  the  same  family,  where 
a  number  of  children  have  been  ill,  either  together,  or  immediately 
after  one  another,  some  have  had  the  distinguishing  symptoms  of 
the  scarlet  fever,  and  others  of  the  malignant  sore-throat. '     p.  28. 

On  the  subject  of  *  Gout,  '  there  are  many  remarks  particu- 
larly interesting  and  important.  Dr  Heberden  had  numerous 
opportunities  of  marking  the  varieties  of  this  singular  affection; 
and  he  has  opened  some  new  views  which  well  deserve  atten- 
tion. The  fallowing  observations,  though  inculcating  a  doctrine 
which  is  somewhat  unpopular,  appear  just  and  well  founded,  and 
will  be  deemed  important  by  all  unprejudiced  physicians  and 
patients. 

'  Strong  wines,  and  in  no  small  quantity,  have  the  reputation  of 
being  highly  beneficial  to  gouty  persons  ;  which  notion  they  have 
very  readily  and  generally  received,  not  so  much  perhaps  from  a 
reasonable  persuasion  of  its  truth,  as  from  a  desire  that  it  should  be 
true,  because  they  love  wine.  Let  them  consider  that  a  free  use  of 
yiiious  and  spirituous  liquors  peculiarly  hurts  the  stomach  and  organs 
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of  digestion,  and  that  gout  is  bred  and  fostered  by  those  who  indulge 
themselves  in  drinking  much  wine  ;  while  the  poorer  part  of  man- 
kind, who  can  get  very  little  stronger  than  water  to  drink,  have  bet- 
ter appetites  than  wine  drinkers,  and  better  digestions,  and  are  far 
less  subject  to  arthritic  complaints.  The  most  perfect  cures,  of  which 
I  have  been  a  witness,  have  been  effected  by  a  total  abstinence  from 
spirits,  and  wine  and  flesh  ;  wThich,  in  two  or  three  instances,  have 
restored  the  helpless  and  miserable  patients,  from  a  state  worse  than 
death,  to  active  and  comfortable  life ;  but  I  have  seen  too  few  ex- 
amples of  the  success  of  this  method,  to  be  confident  or  satisfied  of 
its  general  utility. '     p.  47. 

In  the  method  of  cure,  our  author  thinks  that  gout  ought  to 
be  treated  more  as  an  inflammatory  complaint ;  that  evacuations 
may  sometimes  be  employed  with  advantage  ;  and  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  cover  the  limbs  so  closely  with  flannel  as  is  usuallj 
done. 

Of  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  *  Bath  and  Bristol  waters, ' 
Dr  Heberden  speaks  with  an  academical  kind  of  faith;  he  con- 
siders the  former  as  useful  in  some  cases  of  Dyspepsia,  &c. ;  but 
thinks  their  powers  have  been  much  overrated.  In  treating  of 
*  Calculus  Vesica,  *  some  rules  are  given  for  forming  a  diagnosis 
between  a  stone  in  the  bladder  and  a  diseased  state  of  the  pro- 
state gland.  The  best  criterion  between  these  two  maladies, 
our  author  thinks,  is  the  effect  which  a  schirrus  of  the  prostate 
has  upon  the  general  health.  Those  afflicted  with  it  have  many 
constitutional  symptoms,  such  as,  loss  of  strength,  want  of  appe- 
tite, quick  pulse,  &c. ;  whereas  stone  patients  have  frequent  re- 
missions of  pain,  and  show  no  signs  of  their  general  health  be- 
ing affected  when  the  paroxysm  is  off.  Another  diagnostic  mark 
is  mentioned,  p.  391,  that,  in  a  diseased  prostate,  the  pain  pre- 
cedes, and  in  the  stone  it  follows  the  making  water.  In  page 
86,  our  author  remarks,  that  the  pain  arising  from  a  stone,  de- 
pends more  upon  its  figure  and  position,  than  upon  its  size. 
From  what  we  have  observed,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the 
degree  of  pain  felt  depends  not  so  much  upon  the  figure  or  po- 
sition of  the  stone,  (the  latter  of  which  will  probably  in  most 
eases  be  the  same),  but  upon  gome  peculiarity  in  the  constitution 
of  the  patient,  and  upon  the  chemical  composition  of  the  calcu- 
lus itself.  In  some  patients  who  have  suffered  excessive  pain,  the 
stone  has  been  found,  on  operating,  to  be  very  small  and  smooth ; 
while  in  others,  who  have  not  suffered  so  much  uneasiness,  the 
stone  has  been  large  and  uneven,  or  several  stones  have  been  ex- 
tracted. The  calculi,  consisting  of  earthy  phosphates,  are  obser- 
ved to  occasion  less  pain  than  others;  ana  it  is  those  which  are 
generally  very  large,  and  h'-ve  been  known  to  lemainmany  years 
in  the  bladder,  that  produce  little  or  no  uneasiness.     Dr  He- 
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berden  does  not  seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  late  suc- 
cessful chemical  investigations  into  the  nature  and  composition 
of  urinary  calculi.  His  commentaries  were  probably  finished  be- 
fore the  discoveries  of  Dr  Wollaston,  Vauquelin,  and  Fourcroy, 
were  made  public.  Although  no  specific  has  been  discovered  a- 
gainst  this  formidable  complaint,  yet  our  lately  acquired  know- 
ledge will  be  sufficient  to  guard  us  against  the  deceptions  of  ig- 
norant quacks,  and  to  point  out  at  least  a  rational  mode  of  at- 
tempting the  cure.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  solvent  power  of  al- 
kalies is  not  to  be  depended  on  in  all  cases,  but  can  only  be  suc- 
cessful when  the  stone  consists  of  uric  acid,  while  the  acids  are 
to  be  employed  to  dissolve  the  earthy  phosphates.  It  may  be  ne- 
cessary, also,  to  vary  the  exhibition  of  both  acids  and  alkalies  in 
different  stages  of  the  same  complaint,  since  the  several  ingredi- 
ents which  these  substances  can  dissolve,  enter  into  the  compo- 
sition of  the  same  stone. 

We  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  pass  over  the  article  *  Carbuncle, ' 
without  offering  a  few  remarks ;  because  we  conceive  that  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  this  disease  is  not  well  understood ;  and 
because  our  author's  opinion  seems  liable  to  several  objections. 

*  Carbuncle  is  a  large;  red  tumour,  usually  appearing  in  the  back, 
with  a  spongy  base,  loaded  with  a  purulent  liquor,  oozing  out  plen- 
tifully at  any  cracks  or  openings  which  it  finds.  Soon  after  the  tu- 
mour begins,  there  comes  on  a  considerable  degree  of  fever,  with 
great  inquietude  and  loss  of  strength,  of  appetite,  sleep,  and  flush  ; 
so  that  it  has  many  marks  of  being  the  cause  or  effect  of  some  extra- 
ordinary derangement  of  the  health.     Old  persons,   and  shattered 

constitutions,  are  the  usual  subjects  of  this  malady As  much 

bark  should  be  given  as  the  patient  can  take  without  loathing,  and 
as  much  of  an  opiate  as  the  inquietude  and  want  of  sleep  may  re- 
quire. ' 

That  carbuncle  is  either  the  anise  or  the  effect  of  some  de- 
rangement in  the  system,  no  one  can  deny,  because  it  is  always 
accompanied  by  some  such  derangement.  But  the  question  is, 
whether  we  are  to  consider  the  constitutional  symptoms  as  pro- 
ducing, or  produced  by,  the  local  affection  ?  and  upon  this  de- 
termination our  method  of  treatment  must  depend.  In  most 
cases,  the  disease  is  certainly,  in  its  early  stage,  entirely  loc;d, 
and  to  be  treated  by  topical  remedies  and  the  antiphlogistic  plan. 
The  practice  of  making  patients  swallow  large  quantities  of  bark 
and  wine,  from  the  idea  that  carbuncle  is  always  a  malignant 
disease,  has  often  proved  prejudicial,  especially  in  full  and  ple- 
thoric habits,  in  which  this  complaint  frequently  occurs ;  whilst 
the  opposite  plan  of  treatment  has  been  attended  with  complete 
success.  But  perhaps  it  is  impossible,  on  this,  as  well  as  upon 
many  other  diseases,  to  lay  down  any  general  rule  of  conduct, 
^applicable  to  all  cases; 
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Dr  Heberden  considers  *  Diabetes'  as  a  complaint  which  sel- 
dom occurs ;  but  the  melancholy  experience  of  late  years  has 
shown  that  it  is  by  no  means  so  rare  as  was  formerly  supposed. 
His  remarks  refer  chiefly  to  diabetes  insipidus;  and  his  conjectuz'e 
appears  well  founded,  that  the  peculiar  state  of  the  urine  is  only 
a  symptom  of  some  other  distemper;  because  this  state  may  be 
absent  or  entirely  removed,  and  yet  the  other  symptoms  conti- 
nue ;  and  the  patient  falls  a  victim  to  the  disease.  In  the  me- 
thod of  cure,  there  is  little  novelty  of  remark.  We  find  no  men- 
tion made  of  animal  diet,  which  has  lately  been  so  triumphantly 
recommended.  The  success  of  this  plan,  however,  has  not  been 
confirmed  by  more  ample  experience ;  and  a  rational  theory  of 
diabetes,  and  a  successful  mode  of  curing  it,  must  still  be  reckon- 
ed among  the  desiderata  in  medicine. 

'  Erysipelas, '  our  author  considers  as  partaking  more  of  a 
malignant  than  inflammatory  nature,  and  as  not  requiring  eva- 
cuation. His  opinion,  no  doubt,  was  formed  by  long  and  ex- 
tensive practice ;  but  it  must  be  received  with  some  limitation. 
The  history  of  erysipelas  affords  a  striking  instance  of  the  con- 
tradictory opinions  of  medical  writers,  occasioned  by  their  ob- 
servations being  confined  to  the  places  where  they  practise. 
Diseases  are  influenced  and  modified  by  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances; by  local  situation,  by  the  habits  and  condition  of  pa- 
tients, &c.  which  ought  always  to  be  considered  when  judging 
of  the  proper  mode  of  cure.  Thus,  to  give  an  example  in  the 
present  instance.  Erysipelas,  in  Edinburgh,  is  almost  constant- 
ly attended  with  strong  inflammatory  symptoms,  and  is  cured  by 
bleeding,  purging,  and  the  antiphlogistic  remedies ;  whilst,  in. 
London,  the  fever  which  attends  it,  is  of  the  low  typhoid  nature, 
and  requires  the  most  powerful  tonics  and  stimulants  to  prevent 
the  accession  of  gangrene. 

In  treating  of  the  method  of  cure  in  Fevers,  particular  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  advantages  of  blisters. 

'  A  headach  is  a  very  distressing  symptom  in  the  beginning  of 
fevers  ;  for  which  a  blister  between  the  shoulders  is  an  almost  cer- 
tain specific.  In  the  inflamed  sore  throat,  pleurisies,  and  peripneu- 
monies,  blisters  are  likewise  of  great  use  in  abating  (perhaps  by  di- 
verting) the  inflammation;  and  in  all  stages  of  low  tevers,  where  they 
act  as  cordials,  and  stimulate  the  powers  of  life  to  exert  themselves, 
and  to  shake  oil'  the  languor  by  which  they  are  oppressed. '    p.  176. 

With  respect  to  the  use  of  bark,  our  author  seems  to  have 
formed  his  opinion  many  years  ago,  when  the  minds  of  practi- 
tioners were  strongly  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  febrifuge  quali- 
ties of  this  valuable  medicine;  but  which  have  since  diminished. 
The  free  admission  of  cool  air  is  strongly  recommended  ;  but  no 
notice  is  taken  of  the  employing  cold  water,  as  an  external  or  in, 
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ternal  remedy.  It  was  left  to  the  boldness  and  judicious  expe- 
rience of  modern  times,  to  adduce  the  affusion  of  cold  water  in 
continued  fevers : — a  remedy,  which  may  fairly  be  put  in  com- 
petition with  all  the  febrifuge  compounds  in  our  pharmacopoeias; 
and  only  requires  to  be  more  generally  employed,  to  have  its  va- 
lue and  importance  more  highly  appreciated. 

Under  the  article  *  Ileus, '  are  some  remarks  on  hernia,  which 
we  apprehend  are  no  less  false  in  theory,  than  unfounded  in  fact, 
and  appear  deduced  from  very  limited  observation.  We  shall 
quote  our  author's  words. 

*  When  the  inflammatory  colic  is  joined  with  a  rupture,  it  is  right 
to  reduce  the  rupture,  if  it  can  be  easily  done ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  much  pains  should  be  taken  about  it ;  for  it  is  uncertain,  that 
the  rupture  is  the  seat  or  the  cause  of  the  inflammation.  An  ileus  is 
often  seen  without  a  rupture,  and  a  rupture  without  an  ileus ;  and, 
consequently,  the  symptoms  may  go  off,  though  the  rupture  con- 
tinue; just  as,  without  this,  they  often  come  on  :  and  the  symptoms 
have  continued  and  ended  in  death,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  of 
the  rupture.  Be  the  case  as  it  will,  all  violent  means  to  reduce  the 
hernia  will  be  more  likely  to  aggravate  than  to  relieve  the  disease. 
We  know  that  a  hernia  does  not  necessarily  hinder  the  operation  of 
purges ;  and  if  their  effect  be  but  copious,  the  patient  may  be  secure 
of  his  recovery.  The  operation  of  dilating  the  ring  with  a  knife,  and 
by  that  means  freeing  the  gut  from  the  stricture  by  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  strangled,  is,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  very  rarely,  if 
ever,  adviseable,  as  well  upon  other  accounts,  as  for  all  the  reasons 
which  have  been  just  mentioned.  '     p.  273. 

This  opinion  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  speculation,  as  it  leads 
to  important  practical  conclusions;  and  the  adoption  of  it  may 
prevent  recourse  being  had  to  those  means  of  relief,  so  necessary 
in  a  disease,  where  assistance  by  art  is  so  much  and  so  often  re- 
quired. Can  any  one  read  the  cases  recorded  by  Pott,  by  Arnaud, 
and  by  Richter,  and  say  that  the  greatest  attention  ought  not  to 
be  paid  to  the  reduction  of  hernia,  in  the  cases  of  ileus  with 
which  it  exists  ?  Strangulation  of  some  part  of  the  intestines  is 
one  of  the  most  general  causes  of  inflammation  of  the  bowel?, 
and  ought  always  to  be  suspected,  as,  from  a  species  of  false  de- 
licacy, it  is  often  concealed.  To  the  reduction  of  this,  all  our 
efforts  should  be  assiduously  and  strenuously  directed.  The  o- 
peration  by  the  knife  is  not  so  hazardous  or  painful  as  supposed; 
and  the  only  reason  to  be  assigned  for  the  ill  success  which  so 
frequently  attends  it  is,  that  it  is  usually  had  recourse  to,  only 
when  all  other  means,  after  repeated  trials,  have  failed,  and  too 
often,  probably,  when  symptoms  have  arisen,  which  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  intestine  is  not  able  to  remove. 

There  are  some  valuable  facts  stated  under  the  article  *  Phthisis 
Pulmonum, '  which  well  deserve  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
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daily  publishing  their  premature  triumphs,  of  having  discovered 
the  grand  arcanum  for  curing  consumption.  It  would  be  well, 
if  those  authors  paid  moro  attention  to  the  diagnostic  marks  of 
tubercular  phthisis,  and  not  flatter  us  with  the  hopes  of  remov- 
ing the  disease  by  those  remedies  which  they  employed  to  cure 
another. 

Many  other  passages  might  be  selected;  but  enow,  we  trust, 
have  already  been  quoted,  to  show  that  these  commentaries  con- 
tain a  rich  fund  of  curious  and  valuable  facts,  and  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  very  acceptable  legacy  to  every  tyro  and  every  stu- 
dent of  practical  medicine.  Before,  however,  concluding  this 
article  (already  protracted  to  a  great  length),  we  must  observe, 
that  some  traces  of  a  peculiar  phraseology  are  to  be  discovered  in 
the  course  of  Dr  Heherden's  work,  which  the  improved  state  of 
our  knowledge  might  have  been  supposed  to  have  removed.  The 
following  passage,  which  forms  the  author's  last  reflection  in  his 
conclusion,  appears  so  singular,  that  it  deserves  to  be  transcribed. 

'  The  art  of  healing,  therefore,  has  scarcely  hitherto  had  any  guide, 
but  the  slow  one  of  experience,  and  has  yet  made  no  illustrious  ad- 
vances by  the  help  of  reason  :  nor  will  it  probably  make  any,  till  Pro- 
vidence think  fit  to  bless  mankind,  by  sending  into  the  world  some 
superior  genius,  capable  of  contemplating  the  animated  world  with 
the  sagacity  shown  by  Newton  in  the  inanimate ;  and  of  discovering 
that  great  principle  of  life  upon  which  its  existence  depends,  and  by 
which  all  its  functions  are  governed  and  directed.  '     p.  483. 

If  no  progress  can  be  made  in  the  art  of  healing,  till  another 
Newton  arises  to  proclaim  that  great  principle  of  life t  and  deter- 
mine its  laws,  our  expectations  of  improvement  must  surely  be 
very  hopeless.  The  discovery  of  Newton  was  not  the  discovery 
of  a  cause,  but  the  generalization  of  a  particular  fact;  and  the 
term  gravity  is  employed  to  express  that  law  by  which  the  planets 
are  regulated  and  bodies  fall  to  the  ground,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  word  life  or  vitality^  is  employed  as  a  general  expression 
for  the  phenomena  observed  in  certain  bodies  which  we  call  or" 
ganized.  The  laws  which  regulate  these  bodies  are  equally  fix- 
ed, and  some  of  them  equally  well  known  as  those  of  the  mo- 
tions of  the  solar  system :  and  the  causes  of  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  one,  are  not  more  inexplicable  than  the  mo- 
tions observed  in  the  other.  The  questions  concerning  vitality, 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the  study  of  physiology,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  as  the  metaphysical  discussions  concerning  the 
materiality,  or  immateriality  of  the  soul,  to  the  phenomena  of 
mind;  and  as  speculations  have  been  wisely  abandoned  in  (he 
latter  case,  we  may  readily  relinquish  them  in  the  former,  and 
confine  ourselves  to  the  humbler  and  more  useful  province  of  in- 
vestigating particular  phenomena, 
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Art.  XXT.  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,,  and  of 
Moral  Philosophy.  By  Thomas  Belsham.  One  large  volume 
8vo.     Johnson.     London. 

Tn  the  preface  to  this  work,  it  is  said  to  contain  '  the  substance 
-*■  of*  a  course  of  lectures,  which  the  author  delivered  to  his 
pupils,  upon  some  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  which  can 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  human  mind. '  It  is,  however,  from 
the  preface  only,  that  we  receive  this  information  ;  for  the  most 
interesting  subjects  which  can  occupy  the  human  mind,  are  af- 
terwards treated  with  the  same  drowsy  mediocrity  and  tameness 
of  sentiment,  as  if  they  had  related  to  a  fty  or  a  fungus,  or  to  any- 
thing but  the  great  interests  of  man.  A  compendium,  like  tha*t 
of  Mr  Belsham,  is  not  addressed  to  the  profound  metaplu  sician, 
who,  possessing  already  the  z<.al  which  rewards  itself,  needs  no 
other  incitement  to  the  investigation  of  truth,  than  the  know- 
ledge that  truth  is  to  be  discovered  j  but  to  the  diffident,  though 
aspiring  student,  whose  eagerness  is  checked  by  every  unexpected 
obstacle,  and  who  requires  to  be  often  warmed  by  new  prospects, 
before  he  can  feel  that  ardour  of  persevering  pursuit,  which  af- 
terwards finds  a  species  of  pleasure  in  the  very  restraints  and 
difficulties  of  the  course.  We  know  that,  in  many  sciences,  it 
is  impossible  to  furnish  such  incitements  ;  and  we  own,  that,  in 
that  which  Mr  Belsham  professes  to  illustrate,  they  have  usually 
been  furnished  so  very  sparingly,  that  the  term  by  which  it  is 
denoted  is  to  many  a  name  of  terror  or  disgust.  But,  in  that 
great  and  comprehensive  philosophy,  which  leads  us  to  the 
source  of  all  our  knowledge, — of  all  the  relations  which  bind  us 
to  our  fellow  men,  or  to  a  superior  Being, — and  of  all  the  emo- 
tions which  arise,  in  those  various  relationships,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  every  hour,  there  is  surely  no  want  of  subjects, 
to  add  interest  and  animation  to  the  truths  it  unfolds.  Were 
it  necessary  to  give  an  instance  of  the  effect,^  which,  when  thus 
happily  delivered,  the  philosophy  of  mind  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, we  could  name  a  work,  which  scarcely  differs,  in  title, 
from  the  volume  before  us.  But  it  is  in  the  title  only  that  any 
resemblance  is  to  be  found  ;  for,  in  the  composition  of  the  vo- 
lume itself,  Mr  Belsham  has  studiously  imitated  the  syllogistic 
minuteness  of  an  old  logical  treatise,  and,  by  dealing  out  his 
brief  paragraphs,  without  one  episodic  reflection,  and  talking 
of  crimes  and  virtues,  as  if  they  were  properties  of  a  triangle, 
has  sacrificed  ail  the  interest  of  which,  independently  of  its 
truth,  a  metaphysical  work  is  susceptible.  In  an  elementary 
work  on  the  physics  of  external  matter,  the  tedious  minuteness 
of  the  composition  is  in  a  great  measure  compensated  by  the  no- 
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ve.'ty  of  the  experiments.  Bat,  in  mind,  there  are  few  expert* 
merits  which  can  have  the  charm  of  novelty  even  to  the  most 
unacquainted  student ;  and  hence,  whatever  sparingness  of  or- 
nament may  be  allowed,  and  even  be  requisite,  in  dissertations 
that  are  addressed  to  the  practised  inquirer,  the  ardour  of  inte- 
rest, excited  by  any  '  elements  of  the  philosophy  of  mind,'  must 
depend  chiefly  on  the  skill  of  the  writer,  in  connecting  the  known 
phenomena  with  the  ebjects  of  our  habitual  emotion,  and  thus 
rendering  even  our  gentlest  feelings  of  taste,  or  of  social  regard, 
auxiliary  to  the  progress  of  the  severest  science. 

The  work  of  Mr  Belsham  may  be  considered  as  an  apology  for 
three  great  doctrines,  Materialism,  Necessity,  and  the  selfish  sys- 
tem of  Morals. 

'  The  author  flatters  himself,  that  he  has  stated  the  evidence  for 
the  doctiines  of  Necessity  and  Materialism,  in  a  form  so  obvious  and 
succinct,  and  that  he  has  suggested  such  answers  to  the  popular  ob- 
jections, as,  if  they  fail  to  convince,  will  at  least  abate  the  clamour 
of  ignorance  and  prejudice  against  these  principles,  as  if  they  were 
unfavourable  to  virtue,  and  subversive  of  religion.  '     p.  iv. 

As  we  cannot  therefore  examine  minutely  the  separate  doc- 
trines of  a  general  compilation,  our  attention  shall  be  chiefly  di- 
rected to  that  which  the  author  professes  to  have  been  a  princi- 
pal object  of  his  work,  and  which  would  have  given  it  the  merit 
of  originality,  had  the  object  been  attained. 

We  own  that  it  was  to  us  no  favourable  omen  of  the  acuteness 
of  the  compiier,  to  fine!  that  in  adopting  the  system  of  material- 
ism, he  had  involved  it  in  all  the  unnecessary  complication  of  the 
Hartleyan  theory.  The  existence  of  vibrations  and  vibratiun- 
cles  is  so  completely  hypothetical  and  even  in  apparent  opposi- 
tion to  so  many  circumstances  of  the  nervous  system,  and  would 
prove  so  little,  were  it  admitted,  that  we  did  not  expect  it  to  be 
adopted  by  an  author,  who,  from  the  nature  of  his  work,  must 
have  studied  at  least,  with  some  degree  of  attention,  the  chief 
systems  of  sceptical  as  well  as  of  dogmatical  philosophy.  To 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine  itstlf,  however,  though  our  opposite 
faith  be  completely  unshaken,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  object : 
it  is  its  moral  tendency  only  that  we  wish  to  consider. 

For  this,  indeed,  Mi  Belsham  has  one  short  argument,  that 
whatever  is  true  cannot  be  hurtful.  It  is  the  motto  of  his  title- 
page,  *  and  is  afterwards  repealed,  with  equal  emphasis,  at  every 
time  of  need.  '  If  the  doctrine  be  true, '  he  contends,  *  tjie  dif- 
fusion of  it  can  do  no  harm.  It  is  an  established  and  undeniable 
principle,  that  truth  must  be  favourable  to  virtue. '  p.  3 12.  To  us, 
however,  this  principle,  instead  of  being  undeniable,  has  always 

*  A/.»0e.'«v  ty,Ti>  v(p'  rti  xcic-is  swzrm  e€a«&).     Marcus  Antoninus* 
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appeared  the  most  questionable  of  postulates.  In  the  declamation 
of  Plato,  or  the  poetry  of  Akenside,  we  admit  it  with  little  scruple, 
because  we  do  not  read  Plato  or  Akenside  for  the  truths  they  may 
chance  to  contain;  but  we  always  feel  more  than  scepticism,  when 
we  are  assailed  by  it  in  a  treatise  of  pure  philosophy :  nor  can  we 
account  for  an  almost  universal  assent  it  has  received,  from  any  o- 
ther  circumstance,  than  the  profession  and  habits  of  the  first  teach- 
ers of  morals  in  our  schools,  and  of  the  greater  number  of  their 
successors.  It  was  a  maxim  of  religion,  before  it  became  a  maxim 
of  philosophy ;  though,  even  as  a  religious  maxim,  it  formed  a 
very  inconsistent  part  of  the  optimism  in  which  it  was  combined. 
The  Deity  wills  happiness;  he  loves  truth:  truth  therefore  must 
be  productive  of  good.  Such  is  the  reasoning  of  the  optimist. 
But  he  forgets,  that,  in  his  system,  error  too  must  have  been  bene- 
ficial, because  error  has  been;  and  that  the  employment  of  false- 
hood, for  the  production  of  good,  cannot  be  more  unworthy  of 
the  Divine  Being,  than  the  acknowledged  employment  of  rapine 
and  murder  for  the  same  purpose.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing 
in  the  abstract  consideration  of  truth  and  Deity,  which  justifies 
the  adoption  of  such  a  maxim;  and  as  little  is  it  justified  by  our 
practical  experience.  In  the  small  events  of  that  familiar  and 
hourly  intercourse,  which  forms  almost  the  whole  of  human  life, 
how  much  is  happiness  increased  by  the  general  adoption  of  a  sys-* 
tern  of  concerted  and  limited  deceit !  for  it  is  either  in  that  actual 
falsehood,  which  must,  as  falsehood,  be  productive  of  evil,  or  in 
the  suppression  of  that  truth,  which,  as  truth,  must  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  good,  that  the  chief  happiness  of  civilized  mannas  con- 
sists; and  he  from  whose  doctrine  it  flows,  that  we  are  to  be  in  no 
case  hypocrites,  would,  in  mere  manners,  reduce  us  to  a  degree  of 
barbarism,  beyond  that  of  the  rudest  savage,  who,  in  the  simple 
hospitalities  of  his  hut,  or  the  ceremonial  of  the  public  assem- 
blies of  his  tribe,  has  still  some  courtesies,  which  he  fulfils  with 
all  the  exactness  of  polite  dissimulation.  In  the  greater  events 
of  life,  how  often  might  the  advantage  of  erroneous  belief  be  felt ! 
If,  for  example,  it  were  a  superstition  of  every  mind,  that  the  mur- 
derer, immediately  on  the  perpetration  of  his  guilt,  must  hntiself 
expire  by  sympathy,  a  new  motive  would  be  added  to  the  side  of 
virtue  ;  and  the  only  circumstance  to  be  regretted  would  be,  pot 
that  the  falsehood  would  produce  effect,  since  that  effect  eould 
be  only  serviceable,  but  that  perhaps  the  good  effect  would  not 
be  of  long  duration,  as  it  would  be  destroyed  for  ever  by  the  rash- 
ness of  the  first  daring  experimenter.  The  visitation  of  the  mur- 
derer by  the  nightly  ghost,  which  exists  in  the  superstition  of  so 
many  countries,  and  which  forms  a  great  part  of  that  complex 
and  unanalyzed  horror,  with  which  the  crime  continues  to  be  con- 
sidered, after  the  belief  of  the  superstition  itself  has  ceased,  has  pra~ 
Vol.  I.  no  2.  Hh 
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bably  been  of  more  service  to  mankind  than  the  truths  of  all  the 
sermons  that  have  been  preached  on  the  corresponding  prohibi- 
tion in  the  Decalogue.  It  is  unfortunate,  that,  with  this  benefi- 
cial awe,  unnecessary  horrors  have  been  connected  ;  for  the  place 
continues  to  be  haunted,  as  well  as  the  person;  and  the  dread  of 
our  infancy  is  thus  directed,  rather  to  the  supernatural  appear- 
ance, than  to  the  crime.  But  if  superstition  could  exist,  and  be 
modified,  at  the  will  of  an  enlightened  legislator,  so  as  to  be  de- 
prived of  its  terrors  to  the  innocent,  and  turned  wholly  against 
the  guilty,  we  know  no  principle  of  our  nature  on  which  it  would 
be  so  much  for  the  interest  of  mankind  to  operate.  It  would  be 
a  species  of  prohibitive  religion,  more  impressive,  at  the  moment 
of  beginning  crime,  than  religion  itself;  because  its  penalties 
would  be  more  conceivable  and  immediate.  Innumerable  cases 
may  be  imagined,  in  which  other  errors  of  belief  would  be  of 
moral  advantage;  and  we  may  therefore  assume,  as  established  and 
undeniable,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  truth  which 
makes  it  necessarily  good ;  that,  in  the  greater  number  of  instances, 
truth  is  beneficial;  but  that,  of  the  whole  number  of  truths  and 
falsehoods,  a  certain  number  are  productive  of  good,  and  others 
of  evil.  To  which  number  any  particular  truth  or  falsehood  be- 
longs, must  be  shown,  in  the  usual  way,  by  reasonings  of  direct 
experience  or  analogy ;  and  hence,  in  a  question  of  utility,  the 
demonstration  of  mere  logical  truth  cannot  justly  be  adduced  as 
superseding  the  necessity  of  other  inquiries.  Even  though  the 
contrary  of  that  postulate  which  Mr  Belsham  has  assumed,  could 
not  have  been  shown  from  other  cases,  it  would  not  therefore  have 
been  applicable,  without  proof,  to  the  great  questions  which  he 
discusses ;  for  these  questions  comprehend  all  the  truths  that  are 
of  most  importance  in  human  life,  which  are  thus  the  very  truths 
from  which  the  justness  of  the  assumed  principle  is  most  fully  to 
be  demonstrated  or  denied. 

In  conformity,  then,  with  the  preceding  reasoning,  the  doc- 
trines of  materialism,  necessity,  and  the  selfish  obligation  to  virtue, 
may  be  true,  and  the  general  belief  of  these  doctrines  be  yet  of 
important  detriment  to  the  interests  of  our  race. 

The  effect  of  the  belief  of  materialism  is  undoubtedly,  as  far  as 
it  operates,  to  weaken  our  confidence  in  a  state  of  future  being. 
When  the  whole  material  frame  is  evidently  disorganized,  the 
thinking  being  3  i  to  the  perception  of  the  materialist  annihilated; 
and,  by  the  frequent  view  of  this  temporary  annihilation,  the 
idea  of  annihilation  is  so  closely  connected  with  that  of  mind,  that 
the  belief  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  requires,  in  the  mate- 
rialist, as  great  an  effort  of  faith,  as  would  be  necessary  in  the 
imm&terialist,  to  the  belief  of  its  possible  annihilation.  We  are 
••old,  indeed,  that  to  say  '  that  immateriality  necessarily  implies 
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indecerptibility,  incorruptibility,  and  natural  immortality,  is  an 
assertion  perfectly  gratuitous.'  p.  346*.  The  justness  of  this  re- 
mark we  will  not  stop  to  examine.  Let  the  opinion  be,  as  Mr 
Belsham  terms  it,  a  fancy.  It  is  enough  for  us,  that  it  is  the 
fancy  of  every  one  who  believes  the  absolute  simplicity  of  the 
percipient  being,  and  cannot  therefore  apply  to  it  in  his  concep- 
tion those  changes  of  decay,  which  necessarily  imply  composition 
of  parts.  He  may  have  no  foundation  for  his  belief  of  its  incor- 
ruptibility; but  that  belief  is  necessarily  connected  with  his  im- 
materialism :  and  hence,  as  he  has  no  difficulty,  in  this  respect, 
to  be  overcome,  the  religion  of  immortality  is  more  readily  receiv- 
ed by  him,  and  the  idea  of  continued  existence,  with  all  its  re- 
sponsibilities, is  more  constantly  present  to  his  mind.  In  no  cir- 
cumstance does  materialism  aid  this  belief:  we  must  therefore 
hold  it,  as  far  as  it  operates,  to  be  a  weakener  of  our  confidence 
in  a  future  state,  and  to  be  thus,  as  far  as  the  motive  of  a  fu- 
ture state  has  influence,  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  virtue. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  this  doctrine,  in  which  its  in- 
fluence, though  more  secret  and  refined,  is  perhaps  of  equal  ef- 
fect. It  is  not  by  precepts,  delivered  with  the  force  of  authority 
or  of  reason,  that  moral  character  is  chiefly  formed.  It  is  by  a 
multitude  of  emotions,  slight  in  their  separate  effect,  but  power- 
ful when  combined,  which  give  a  general  elevation  or  sordidnes3 
of  sentiment,  while  they  seem  to  act  more  upon  our  taste  than 
on  our  morals.  A  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  a  taste  for  virtue, 
have  thus  been  considered  by  some  philosophers  as  modes  of  the 
same  internal  sense;  and,  though  thedirect  connexion  is  too  strong- 
ly urged,  we  must  allow,  at  least,  the  fjree  of  the  analogy.  The 
habits  of  polished  life,  and  the  elegance  of  a  cultivated  under- 
standing, where  they  are  not  counteracted  by  other  circumstances, 
are,  in  like  manner,  favourable  to  benevolence;  not  by  informing 
us  of  new  duties,  but  by  acting  through  our  taste,  and  softening 
rather  than  instructing  us.  It  is  thus,  when  moral  sentiments 
have  been  delivered  in  all  the  sublimity  of  poetry,  we  feel  their 
influence  remain,  for  a  time,  beyond  the  conviction  of  mere  logi- 
cal reason  ;  as  if  the  dignity  and  majesty  of  the  verse  had  trans- 
fused themselves,  with  their  whole  power,  into  the  truth  and: 
persuasion  of  the  maxims  it  delivered.  Whatever,  therefore, 
gives  ideas  of  general  elevation,  though  it  may  not  directly  sug- 
gest any  moral  motives,  is  favourable  to  virtue ;  whatever  gives 
sentiments  more  abject,  though  its  practical  influence  may  not 
be  immediate,  is  favourable  to  vice:  and  Mr  Belsham  will  sure- 
ly allow,  that  there  is  more  sublimity  in  the  conception  of  mind, 
as  raised  by  its  own  principle  of  immortality  above  the  changes 
of  material  being,  than  in  the  belief,  that  the  most  heroic  virtue 
we  admire  is  but  a  certain  aggregation  of  particles,  which  one 
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other  particle,  by  the  new  affinities  it  introduces,  may  wholly 
disarrange,  and  which  must  rot  in  the  grave,  with  the  other  part* 
of  the  withered  or  ulcerated  body.  The  contemplation  of  a 
putrefying  soul  does  not  make  the  living  man,  who  is  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  our  sympathies  of  regard  and  veneration,  a  more  interest- 
ing spectacle.  We  may  still  feel  compassion  for  his  miseries,  as 
we  feel  it  for  those  of  the  lowest  animal  that  suffers ;  we  may 
even  be  capable  of  much  of  the  esteem,  and  of  many  of  the  sacri* 
flees  of  friendship:  but  it  will  have  less  of  that  generous  devotion, 
the  spirit  of  which  requires  to  be  nourished  by  higher  thoughts-. 
Mr  Belsham  will  perhaps  say,  that  the  difference  we  have  imagin- 
ed belongs  to  poetry,  rather  than  to  philosophy.  He  will  tell  us 
with  truth,  that  the  actual  misery  relieved,  and  happiness  confer- 
red, are  precisely  the  same  on  either  hypothesis.  But  poetry  has 
the  same  effect  as  philosophy,  when  it  is  the  poetry  of  every 
heart:  and  in  the  whole  scale  of  life,  when  other  circumstances 
are  the  same,  we  know  that  our  sympathies  are  raised"  or  depress- 
ed, accordfng  to  the  sentiments  which  have  been  associated  with 
the  object:  to  these,  in  their  relation  to  man,  materialism  adds 
no  sublimity;  and  its  influence,  therefore,  as-  far  as  it  acts  through 
our  feelings,  is  detrimental  to  virtue. 

The  unfavourable  influence  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity  is  still 
more  evident.  Mr  Belsham  indeed  affirms,  that  it  has  beneficial 
consequences  •,  that  it  leads  us  to  be  cautious  of  trusting  ourselves  to 
situations  of  temptation,. — as  if  the  Xecessarian,  to  whom  every 
past  repentance  is  an  increase  of  power,  and  who  relies  on  his  cal- 
culations of  greater  good,  would  not  be  more  confident  of  escap- 
ing, than  he  who  believes  that  an  accidental  temptation,  in  oppo- 
sition even  to  his  long  established  views  of  the  greater  advantage 
of  virtue,  may  seduce  his  will  to  too  easy  obedience.  He  af- 
firms, that  it  leads  us  to  l?y  a  greater  stress  on  the  formation  of 
moral  habits  ; — as  if  it  did  not  lead  us  rather  to  acquiesce  in  that 
degree  of  virtue  which  has,  in  one  instance,  prevailed,  from  the 
full  conviction  that  it  must  ever  after  prevail.  He  tells  us,  that 
*  it  supplies  the  most  powerful  motives  to  virtue,  by  exhibiting 
the  inseparable  connexion  between  natural  and  moral  good  and 
evil ; ' — as  if  a  headaeh  did  not  follow  the  nocturnal  debauch  of 
the  drunkard,  as  readily,  on  one  hypothesis,  as  on  the  other.  It 
is  beneficial  also,  he  contends,  as  being  '  inseparably  connected 
with  optimism,  and  teaching  us  to  see  God  in  every  thing,  and 
every  thing  in  God ; ' — as  if  optimism  were  not  itself  most  fatal- 
to  morality.  There  needs  no  cautious  dread  of  future  action, 
where  the  event,  whatever  it  be,  must  be  the  best  of  possible 
events:  and  hence,  instead  of  producing  that  *  self-annihilation- 
or  complete  and  habitual  conformity  or  the  will  of  man  to  the 
wiliof  God, '  which  is  stated  as  another  consequence- of  the  be- 
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Kef  of  this  doctrine,  it  must  produce  a  complete  carelessness  as 
to  the  expressed  will  of  God,  by  convincing  us,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  disobey,  by  any  caprice  or  apparent  rebellion,  that  se- 
cret but  supreme  will,  which  contradicts  its  own  precepts ;  con- 
formity to  the  expression  of  which  would  be  therefore,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  to  suppose  an  impossibility,  the  greater  disobe- 
dience. Theiguilt,  which  we  abhor  as  destructive  of  .happiness, 
is,  in  this  system,  as  productive  of  it,  as  the  most  heroic  -virtue; 
and  a  Borgia  and  a  Catiline  are  instruments  as  beneficial  as  a 
Titus  or  a  Trajan.  To  see  God  in  all,  is  to  see  him  in  the  work- 
ings of  every  bad  passion,  in  the  private  assassination,  and  the 
public  conspiracy :  and  our  devotion  and  gratitude  owe  much 
to  him,  who,  even  though  he  should  violate  a  few  forms  of 
reasoning,  is  successful  in  placing  to  our  view  the  will  of  man, 
between  the  crime  which  we  detest,  and  the  Creator  whom  we 
^dore. 

But  the  doctrine  is  not  merely  without  beneficial  consequence?. 
In  equalizing  the  virtues  and  vices  of  all  men,  as  parts  of  one 
immense  machine,  it -leaves  no  virtuous  emotion  unimpaired.— - 
The  bread  which  nourishes  the  mendicant  becomes  as  much  an 
object  of  his  .gratitude,  as  the  benefactor  who  bestowed  it  ;j  and 
the  oppressor  of  an  empire  is  to  be  looked  on,  with  no  other 
loathings,  than  tire  sword  or  the  bowstring,  whichhas  minister- 
ed to  his  will.  This  very  indifference  is  by  Mr  Belsham  con- 
sidered as  an  advantage,  because  '  it  conciliates  good- will'  even 
to  the  most  detestable  of  our  race. 

*  By  teaching  us  to  look  up  to  God  as  the  prime  agent,  and  die 
proper  cause  of  every  thing  that  happens,  and  to  regard  men  as  no- 
thing more  than  instruments  which  he  employs  for  accomplishing  his 
good  pleasure,  it  tends  to  suppress  all  resentment,  malice,  and  re- 
venge.'     p.  316. 

If,  indeed,  it  tended  to  suppress  that  resentment  only,  which, 
in  injuries  to  ourselves,  exceeds  too  often  the  slightness  of  .the 
ofFence,  its  influence  would  be  beneficial.  But  to  suppress  all 
resentment,  is,  in  education,  at  least,  to  suppress  virtue  itself. 
There  is  a  virtuous  wrath;  we  could  almost  say.,  a  virtuous  malice 
and  revenge;  which,  we  trust,  will  ever  be  excited  by  the  talc  of 
successful  oppiession:  for  though  they  may  spriqg  indeed  with- 
out philosophy,  they  grow  and  blossom  into  all  the  virtuous  re- 
solutions of  maturer  character.  If  we  must  not  feel  resentment 
toman,  because  *  God  is  the  prime  agent,'  there  is  as  little 
reason,  in  gratitude,  or  esteem.  When  every  emotion,  then, 
of  the  infant  mind  has  been  checked  by  a  syllogism  as  it  arose; 
when  it  has  been  taught,  with  complete  precision  of  proof,  that 
(every  one  is  irresistibly  impelled  to  what  he  does,  and  that  me- 
$it  and  demerit  are  cither  words  without  meaning,  or  appUV 
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eal  ;  to  human  beings,  only  as  they  are  applicable  to  the  rod 
and  the  sweatmeatj  from  a  child  thu«  educated  without  love  or 
indignation,  what  early  resolutions  of  excellence,  and  what  vir- 
tues of  maturity  may  we  reasonably  hope  ?  It  is  not  enough  to 
appeal  to  the  conduct  of  Necessarians  in  general,  since,  fortu- 
nately for  the  world,  the  doctrine  has  not  yet  established  itself 
in  our  nurseries,  or  in  the  hearts  of  our  mothers ;  and  there  is 
therefore  no  one,  who,  in  the  most  important  period  of  his  life, 
lias  not  been  taught,  rather  than  forbidden,  to  revere  and  to  de- 
spise. It  is  still  more  fortunate,  that,  by  the  associations  of  plea- 
sures and  sympathies,  which  are  formed  without  will  or  precept, 
a  provision  is  made  by  nature  against  the  chilling  influence  of 
future  systems  of  philosophy  ;  and  that,  hence,  though  these 
systems  may  diminish  our  virtuous  emotion,  they  cannot  wholly 
destroy  it.  The  influence,  however,  though  limited,  is  in  every 
respect  unfavourable  to  morality.  We  own,  indeed,  that  the 
actual  existence  of  necessity  is  of  much  importance,  as  being  the 
only  source  of  the  power  cf  motives,  and,  consequently,  of  all 
moral  education.  But  truth,  and  the  belief  of  truth,  are  differ- 
ent;  and  it  is  of  much  more  importance,  that  men  should  not 
be  vicious,  than  that  they  should,  in  every  instance,  reason  with 
exact  consistency. 

In  saying  of  the  system  of  ethics  which  Mr  Bel<=ham  recom- 
mends, that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  '  unfavourable  to  virtue,' 
we  do  not  think  that  we  are  joining  in  *  the  clamour  of  igno- 
rance and  prejudice. '  To  virtue,  indeed,  in  the  sense  in  which 
lie  uses  the  term,  it  is  not  unfavourable;  because,  in  that  sense, 
as  far  as  motives  are  concerned,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  not 
to  be  perfectly  virtuous.  But  of  the  more  generous  morality,  to 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  look  with  reverence,  his  sys- 
tem is  destructive.  The  relations  of  virtue  to  others  are,  ac- 
cording to  him,  accidental.  It  is  valuable,  and  indeed  exists,  only 
in  relation  to  the  agent:  for  the  happiness  of  others  is  not  ne- 
cessarily our  own ;  and  '  the  only  valuable  end  of  existence  is 
happiness. '  Virtue,  then,  he  defines,  *  the  tendency  of  an 
action,  or  affection,  habit  or  character,  to  the  ultimate  hap- 
piness of  the  agent. '  There  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  word  ulti* 
mate,  which  Mr  Beisham  might  easily  have  avoided,  as,  in  con- 
formity with  his  reasoning,  it  can  have  no  reference  to  time, 
but  to  degree;  and  should  therefore  be  exchanged  for  greatest. 
He,  then,  is. virtuous,  who  seeks  his  own  greatest  happiness; 
and  as  this  is,  at  no  moment  of  existence,  precisely  the  same  in 
all  individuals,  and  no  one  is  entitled  to  substitute  his  own 
judgment  to  that  of  the  agent,  every  one  must  be  allowed,  by 
the  Necessarian  at  least,  to  be  perfectly  virtuous,  because  every 
one,  at  the  moment  of  volition,  constantly  prefers  that  which 
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appears  to  him  the  greatest  good.  The  possibility  of  vice  is  thus 
a  contradiction ;  because  it  supposes  the  agent  to  have  desired 
that  which  appeared  to  him  less  desirable.  He  may  indeed  be 
mistaken  in  his  choice;  but  in  his  unremitting  search  of  the 
greatest  good,  he  is  always  moved  by  that  preponderance  of  mo- 
tives which  is  relative  to  him  alone  ;  and,  even  if  the  choice  were 
possible,  Mr  Belsham  would  surely  call  him  mad,  rather  than 
virtuous,  if  he  willed  that  which  really  tended  to  his  greatest 
happiness,  when,  in  his  own  opinion,  it  tended  to  his  misery. 
Such  a  choice  would,  according  to  the  definition,  be  actual  vice; 
and  it  is  only  in  such  imagined  impossibilities,  that  vice  can  be 
found.  If,  then,  he  alone  be  vicious,  who  prefers  a  less  good, 
the  distinction  which  Mr  Belsham  lias  attempted  to  make  is  nu- 
gatory, and  guilt  is  a  just  object  of  moral  approbation. 

In  this  strict  sense,  the  selfish  system  must  be  unfavourable  to 
virtue;  because  it  is,  in  truth,  a  general  license  to  vice.     But  we 
will  forget  the  inconsistency,  and  allow  that,  where  the  perceived 
happiness  of  the  agent  is  the  sole  standard  of  morals,  there  may 
yet  be  a  distinction  of  actions,  as  morally  right  or  'wrong. — How 
much,  however,  must  our  better  emotions  be  deadened,  by  that 
reference  to  self,  which  ought  continually  to  be  made  !  for,  if 
selfish  happiness  be  the  essence  of  virtue,  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
individual  to  have  that  happiness  constantly  in  view;  and  he  is 
least  virtuous,  as  to  motive,  who  forgets  it  most.     Is  it  by  such  a 
reference,  made  with  cautious  deductions,   in  every  situation  of 
public  feeling,  that  generosity,  patriotism,  and  all  the  devotions 
of  benevolence,  are  to  be  fostered  into  habits  ?     We  blame  the 
system  of  those  calculators  of  the  general  good,  who  prohibit  the 
indulgence  of  any  sentiment  of  affection,  till  we  have  compared 
it,  as  to  its  result,  with   every  other  feeling.     But  even   these, 
though  they  deprive  us  of  many  pleasures,  still  leave  us  some- 
thing, beyond  ourselves,  to  which  our  hearts  may  turn.     If  we 
blame  then,  as  diminishing  our  moral  sympathy,  those  estimates, 
in  which  our  own  happiness  is  sacrificed  to  that  of  others,   with 
an  extravagance  of  generosity,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  moral  in- 
fluence of  a  system,  in  which  self  is  the  soie  standard;   which  cal- 
culates with  equal  caution,  but  which,  in  its  calculation,  lays  out 
of  account,  as  things  of  no  essential  moment,  the  happiness  and 
the  misery  of  every  other  being;  and  allows   us  to    relieve  the 
most  pressing  wants  of  him  who  has  wasted  his  fortune  or  his 
health  in  our  service,  only  when  we  have  found  that,  by  the  ca- 
sual connexion  of  things,  his  misery  cannot  continue  a  moment 
longer,  without  some  evil  to  ourselves  ?     The  word  selfish  has,  we 
know,   two  very  different  meanings,  in  the  philosophic  and  the 
vulgar  acceptation.     But  we  fear,  that  the  state  of  mind  which 
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in  the  one  case  it  denotes,  will,  in  many  instances,  very  speedily  fol- 
low, when  the  other  has  become  the  standard  of  our  moral  regard. 

In  our  examination  of  the  moral  tendency  of  these  doctrines, 
as  asserted  by  Mr  Belsham,  it  is  not  our  wish  to  turn  against 
him  his  own  undeniable  principle :  and  to  say,  that,  because  their 
influence  is  pernicious,  they  are  necessarily  false.  But  we  will 
say,  that,  on  the  supposition  of  their  truth,  their  tendency  is 
not  therefore  beneficial.  We  love  truth  much,  but  we  love  vir- 
tue more ;  and  there  is  no  degree  of  knowledge,  which  would 
not,  in  our  opinion,  be  too  dearly  purchased,  if,  to  obtain  it, 
we  were  to  sacrifice  all  the  purest  pleasures,  and  best  affections 
of  the  un corrupted  heart. 

The  Scotch  philosophy,  as  it  is  termed  by  Mr  Belsham,  is 
treated  with  very  little  favour.  He  disdains  to  make  use  of  its 
support  j  and  is  content,  in  preference,  to  step  boldly  into  any 
difficulty.  Thus,  after  stating  the  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of 
external  things,  he  says,  '  The  Scotch  philosophy  again  refers 
us  to  instinctive  conviction,  a  doctrine  already  sufficiently  ex- 
ploded. '  What  then  is  the  more  convincing  argument,  which  he 
opposes  to  Berkeley  ?     He  allows  the  hypothesis  to  be  possible. 

1  But  if  it  be  admitted, '  he  continues,  '  we  have  no  evidence  of  the 
exiftence  of  any  beings  in  the  iwiverfe  but  the  Deity  and  ourfelves. 
All  that  we  fee,  or  perceive  by  the  fenfes,  and  every  perfon  with  whom 
we  converfe,  are  mere  entia  rationis,  having  no  real  exiftence;  and,  for 
the  lofs  of  thefe,  it  is  a  poor  compenfation,  that  we  may  infer  from  the 
benevolence  of  God,  that  there  are  in  the  univerfe  other  folitary  indi- 
viduals like  ourfelves,  fubjedl  to  the  fame  illufive  impreffions. 

*  The  exiftence  of  an  external  world  is  not  often  made  the  fubjeft  of 
inquiry,  and  cannot  therefore  be  called  the  proper  object  of  belief  or 
difbelief.  To  thofe  who  fpeculate  upon  the  fubje£t,  the  fuppofition  of 
the  real  exiftence  of  external  objects  commonly  appears  more  pleafing 
in  itfelf,  and  therefore  more  agreeable  to  divine  benevolence,  than  to 
fuppofe  that  we  are  fubje&ed  to  a  perpetual  illution  ;  and  no  cafe  has 
ever  occurred,  which  can  lay  a  foundation  for  doubting  the  truth  of  thi« 
conclufion.  *     p.  131,  132, 

The  chief  part  of  this  objection  to  Berkeley  is  the  mere  state- 
ment of  consequences  which  Berkeley  himself  had  drawn,  and 
which  are,  in  truth,  essential  to  the  theory;  and  of  the  rest,  we 
scarcely  can  persuade  ourselves,  that  Mr  Belsham  seriously  pro- 
poses it  as  the  ground  of  our  belief  in  an  external  world.  Did 
man  believe  in  that  world,  only  after  he  had  found  out,  that  a 
society  of  substances  would  be  more  pleasing,  than  the  existence 
of  mere  entia  rationis,  and  therefore  more  suitable  to  the  benevo- 
lence of  Deity  ?  Did  the  idea  of  an  all  perfect  Creator  precede 
our  first  idea  of  an  external  creation  ?  Is  a  metaphysical  truth  to 
be  computed  from  tables  of  profit  and  loss  ?     Does  the  poor  ma» 
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believe  himself  rich  and  healthy,  because  poverty  and  sickness 
are  evils ;  and  do  the  compassionate  deny  the  existence  of  mur- 
der and  misery,  because  the  production  of  virtue  and  happiness 
appears  to  them  more  agreeable  to  divine  goodness  ?  We  are 
convinced,  that  Mr  Belsham  himself  believed  in  an  external 
world,  as  strongly,  before  he  felt  the  force  of  the  ratiocination 
he  has  given  us,  as  he  did  afterwards  j  and  we  fear,  that,  when 
he  questions  again  his  own  belief,  he  must  trace  it  to  that  very 
instinctive  conviction,  which  it  is  his  boast  that  he  has  himself 
exploded.  To  say  of  an  opinion,  that,  because  it  has  not  often 
been  made  a  subject  of  inquiry,  it  is  not  a  proper  object  of  dis- 
belief, is  either  without  meaning,  or  expresses  still  more  strong- 
ly that  faith  for  which  the  Scotch  philosophers  contend.  To 
them  universal  assent  is  necessary ;  but  to  Mr  Belsham  it  is  suf- 
ficient that  inquiry  has  not  often  been  made.  His  argument,  from 
the  circumstance  that  no  case  has  ever  occurred  in  opposition  to 
our  conclusion,  is  a  truly  happy  instance  of  a  question  assumed. 
The  real  successi07i  of  our  ideas  is  not  affected  by  the  controversies 
of  philosophers.  Unless,  therefore,  we  have  previously  believed 
in  an  external  world,  no  cane  can  occur  to  disprove  it ;  and  if  we 
have  previously  believed  in  it,  the  same  cases  which  seem  to  the 
idealist  to  justify  his  faith,  must  seem  to  us  to  justify  our  own. 

In  the  general  execution  of  the  work,  there  are  many  traces  of 
that  hastiness  of  compilation,  by  which  expressions  and  opinions 
vary  in  force,  according  to  the  author  last  read.  Of  this  a  strik- 
ing example  occurs,  in  the  System  of  Ethics  before  examined  ; 
in  which,  though  virtue  be  the  willing  of  our  own  good,  and  self- 
interest  its  sole  obligation,  it  is  afterwards  conceded  to  the  advo- 
cates of  benevolence,  that  *  self-annihilation  is  essential  to  perfect 
virtue, '  and  that  even  that  '  most  refined  self-interest,  by  which 
we  practise  virtue  and  piety  with  a  view  to  ultimate  reward,  is 
inconsistent  with  the  perfection  of  virtue : '  so  that  we  cease  to 
have  any  virtue,  the  moment  we  feel  its  obligation;  and  are  then 
most  virtuous,  when  the  very  essence  of  virtue  is  wholly  disre- 
garded or  despised.  For  this  want  of  correctness  and  of  in- 
terest, we  may,  as  critics,  blame  the  work  j  but  we  confess  that 
we  do  not  regret  it.  We  know  what  fascination  it  is  in  the 
power  of  eloquence  to  give  to  errors  the  most  dangerous;  and  it 
is  therefore  better,  when  such  evils  are  to  be  shed  abroad,  that 
they  should  not  come  from  the  hand  of  a  master. 
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Art.  XXII.     Reflexions  sur  le  Divorce.     Par  Madame  Necker. 
Nouv\  Edit.     Paris.     Chez  Pougens.     An  X.     1802. 

A  mokg  many  instances  of  rash  and  inconsiderate  legislation 
«**-  which  the  French  Revolution  has  furnished,  the  law  which 
occasioned  the  work  before  us  is  not  the  least  striking.  Legis- 
lators, entrusted  by  their  fellow-citizens  with  the  core  of  the  pri- 
vate rights,  the  domestic  happiness,  and  the  morality  of  the  na- 
tion, ought  to  show  some  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  duty  they 
are  to  discharge;  and,  if  they  have  not  wisdom  enough  to  adopt 
proper  measures,  they  ought  at  least  to  show  a  degree  of  caution 
corresponding  to  the  value  of  the  object  at  stake.  As  Madame 
Necker  coul  I  not  be  supposed  very  lenient  in  criticizing  the  errors 
of  the  French  Legislature,  our  expectations  were  raised  by  the 
ample  opportunity  which  was  here  afforded;  and  both  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  and  the  high  reputation  for  talents  which  has  al- 
ways accompanied  her  name,  made  us  regard  this  work  with  no 
small  degree  of  interest.  We  must,  however,  confess,  that  our 
expectations,  as  to  the  general  style  and  execution  of  the  work, 
have  been  by  no  means  fulfilled.  In  almost  every  page,  we  were 
oppressed  with  a  load  of  similes  and  comparisons,  and  of  Greek 
and  Roman  names,  of  all  sorts  and  descriptions.  The  whole  trea- 
tise is  composed  like  a  schoolboy's  theme,  where  the  plainest 
thing  that  he  states  must  be  illustrated  by  a  simile  ;  and  he  must 
also  at  every  step  undergo  the  labour  of  turning  up  his  classical 
dictionary,  to  find  out  some  virtuous  Greek  or  Roman,  who  did 
something  or  other,  which  had  either  some  or  no  resemblance  to 
what  he  is  writing  about.  These  *  Reflexions '  are  so  extremely 
fruitful  in  illustrations  of  this  sort,  that,  if  the  subject  was  not 
a  very  plain  one,  the  very  illustrations  would  make  it  obscure. 
"Where  it  is  necessary  to  talk  of  filial  respect  to  aged  parents,  and 
the  delight  which  it  affords  to  its  objects,  this  sufficiently  plain 
idea  is  illustrated  by  the  crops  of  violets  *  which  grow  on  the 
Alps,  at  the  side  of  mountains  of  ice,  and  perfume  them  with 
their  ambrosia.  Now,  every  person  will  be  ready  to  acknowledge, 
that  filial  respect  and  duty  must  be  the  greatest  consolation  of 
old  age;  but  it  is  not  so  easily  discovered,  that  glaciers  derive 
any  advantage  from  violets  growing  in  their  neighbourhood.  A 
few  such  similes,  though  not  in  the  best  taste,  might  be  tolerat- 
ed. Rut  a  constant  succession  of  illustrations,  of  one  sort  or 
other,  is  infinitely  more  tiresome  than  the  most  plain  and  homely 
language.  Madame  Necker,  however,  is  still  more  productive 
in  examples  than  in  similes.  She,  somehow  or  other,  acquired 
an  immense  stock  of  Greek  and  Roman  names,  and  thought 

*  Pace  43. 
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proper  to  muster  them  all  up  on  the  occasion.  There  is  hardly 
a  commonplace  story  we  have  heard  since  we  went  to  school,  that 
is  not  mentioned  or  alluded  to.  The  conduct  of  Helen  is  consi- 
dered as  an  instance  particularly  in  point.  Astyanax  and  An- 
dromache, Clytemnestra,  Orestes,  Jason,  Medea,  Meleager,  Po- 
lyxena,  Ruth  and  Naomi,  JEneas  and  Cassar,  Moses  and  Hy- 
men, with  the  mere  humble  names  of  Baucis  and  Philemon, 
form  a  part  of  the  numerous  assemblage  to  which  the  reader  is 
introduced.  The  learned  authoress  must  have  determined  to  ter- 
rify her  countrywomen  into  modesty  and  good  behaviour,  by  her 
superior  knowledge  and  erudition.  With  what  superior  respect 
and  reverence  must  we  lock  to  a  book,  which,  every  second  line, 
talks  of  the  lyre  of  Orpheus,  the  fate  of  Pygmalion,  the  picture 
of  Timanthes,  and  the  death  of  Arria  and  Paetus  ?  We  should 
not  object  much  to  all  this  display  of  second-rate  erudition,  were 
we  not  convinced  that  it  is  a  mode  of  writing,  of  all  others,  the 
least  adapted  to  the  subject  treated  of.  Such  a  work  can  never 
be  popular ;  because  a  great  proportion  of  those  to  whom  it  is 
addressed,  can  neither  understand  it,  nor  derive  any  amusement 
from  the  perusal ;  and  persons  of  better  information  require  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  enumeration  of  Greek  and  Latin  names 
on  a  subject  of  this  kind.  Though  a  great  many  of  the  ancients, 
who  are  introduced  on  this  occasion,  merely  make  their  appear- 
ance for  ornament  or  parade,  some  of  them,  however,  have  a  more 
important  pnrt  to  perform.  The  wicked  moderns  are  desired  to 
take  example  from  the  pure  conjugal  fidelity  of  the  ancients. 
Madame  Necker  says,  that,  in  Greece,  divorce  was  neither  per- 
mitted by  the  laws,  nor  by  the  customs  of  that  country.  But 
the  manner  in  which  she  arrives  at  this  conclusion  is  rather  cu- 
rious. She  observes  that  the  Greek  poets  have  painted  the  fatal 
consequences  of  domestic  quarrels  in  the  most  lively  colours — 

*  And  if  divorce  has  not  been  directly  mentioned  in  their  moral 
fables,  it  is,  without  doubt,  because  it  was  not  permitted,  either  by 
the  laws  or  customs.  For  the  faults  of  women  are  so  severely  punish- 
ed in  them,  and  the  bonds  of  marriage  appear  so  sacred,  that  we  must 
conclude  that  they  were  indissoluble ;  and  that  this  people  had  decided^ 
along  with  Jesus  Christ,  that  divorce  and  adultery  were  synonymous 
The  Greeks  had  placed  the  purity  of  female  manners  under  the  se- 
curity of  a  vague  and  undefhiable  terror,  produced  by  the  awful  con- 
nexion of  crime  and  punishment.  Helen  is  unfaithful ;  and  Troy  is  in 
ashes.  Clytemnestra  betrays  her  husband ;  and  soon  afterwards  she  as- 
sassinates him.  Orestes  kills  his  mother,  to  avenge  the  death  tf  his 
father;  and  he  is  delivered  up  to  the  Furies.  Let  us  here  observe, 
that  an  infallible  tvay  of  'ascertaining  perfectly  the  opinions  and  manners 
of  a  nation,  is  to  judge  by  the  association  of  ideas.  By  displaying  the 
-  - :  tppy  catastrophe,  the  Greeks  increase  the  horror  which  they  wish 
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to  inspire  towards  perjured  women.  Guilt  appears  more  heinous, 
from  the  dread  with  which  it  is  regarded  ;  and  remorse  is,  in  their 
tragedies,  the  excess  of  desolation.  '     p.  59. 

Madame  Nccker's  infallible  mode  of  judging  has  not  been  very 
successful  on  this  occasion.  She  concludes,  because  some  of  the 
events  related  in  the  Greek  poets  and  tragedians,  turn  upon  ad- 
ultery or  incest,  without  any  divorces  being  mentioned,  that  no 
divorces  were  permitted.  It  happens,  however,  unfortunately  for 
lier  argument,  that,  in  most  parts  of  Greece,  divorce  appears  to 
have  been  permitted  by  the  laws.  In  Crete,  any  person  might 
dismiss  his  wife,  who  was  afraid  of  having  too  many  children. ;" 
At  Athens,  divorce  was  sanctioned  by  the  chief  magistrate,  under 
the  authority  of  the  laws,  upon  very  trifling  grounds.  And  in 
Sparta,  the  Lacedemonians  appear  to  have  considered  adultery 
as  rather  laudable.  Madame  Necker  mast  at  least  have  read 
through  a  French  translation  of  Plutarch  ;  and  if  she  did,  she 
must  have  seen  in  the  life  of  Pericles,  that  a  divorce  took  place 
between  him  and  his  wife,  who  was  his  near  relation,  by  mutual 
consent,  upon  which  he  married  Aspasia.  And  as  for  the  puri- 
tv  of  Grecian  morals,  the  great  moral  philosopher  Socrates  is  said 
to  have  accommodated  his  pupil  Alcibiadcs  with  the  use  of  his 
wife  Xantippe ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  very  refractory  temper 
which  that  lady  is  said  to  have  possessed,  she  is  believed  to  have 
been  obedient  to  her  husband,  at  least  in  that  instance. 

Although  our  author,  ss  appears  to  have  been  rather  better  ac- 
quainted with  Roman  history  and  manners,  she  is  not  very  for- 
tunate in  her  remarks.     She  observes — 

'  Can  we  b  lieve  that  Cornelia  or  Ve  uria  would  have  formed  new 
engagements— I  do  not  say  during  ti  e  life  of  their  fint  husbands  (for 
that  supposition  alone  w«  uld  outrage  their  memory] — but,  even  after 
their  death,  would  they  have  driven  from  their  penotes  the  noble  and 
cherished  shades  which  they  continually  held  out  as  examples  to  their 
children  ?  Would  Coriolanus  ha%e  yielded  to  the  tears  of  Veturia,  if 
he  had  not  been  brought  up  by  he*  in  the  sanctuary  of  conjugal  love, 
in  the  presence  of  the  manes  of  his  father  ?  And  could  Rome  have 
filled  the  universe  with  the  noise  of  her  exploits,  v.  ithout  the  influ- 
ence of  filial  respect  ?  Such  are  the  important  consequences  of  the 
sanctity  cf  marriage.  What  dangerous  consequences  must  arise  to 
the  children,  from  the  separate  n  of  the  authors  of  their  existence  ! 
What  destructive  discord  must  not  the  strange  combinations  attending 
divorce  procuce  upon  their  opening  understandings  !  '     p.  48. 

We  are  not  to  suppose,  that  the  idea  of  divorce  was  altogether 
unknown  in  the  time  of  Veturia,  as  Dionysius  of  Helicarnassus 
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has  preserved  a  speech  made  by  herself,  in  which  she  mentions, 
that  her  son  Coriolanus, 'before  he  left  Rome,  told  his  wife  Vo- 
lumnia  that  he  was  no  longer  to  be  her  husband,  and  wished  her 
better  luck  in  marking  another  more  fortunate  than  himself.  * 
Veturia  is  far  from  annexing  any  blame  to  her  son  on  this  ac- 
count ;  so  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing,  that  she  regarded  di- 
vorce with  any  great  degree  of  horror  :  and  Coriolanus,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  historian,  expresses  particular  gratitude  to  his 
wife  for  not  leaving  his  mother,  which  she  must  have  done,  if  she 
had  followed  his  advice.  This  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
idea  of  divorce  having  been  unusual  at  that  period.  Rome  is  not 
the  best  instance  for  proving  that  filial  respect  or  duty  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  separation  of  ihe  parents.  Plutarch  tells  us,  in  his 
comparison  of  Numa  and  Lycurgus,  f  that  according  to  the  insti- 
tutionsof  the  former,  after  a  Roman  husband  had  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  children,  he  might  either  make  over  his  wife  to  any  person 
who  wished  to  have  a  family,  or  lend  her  out  for  a  certain  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Lacedemonian  retained  his  wife  in  the 
house;  but,  during  the  subsistence  of  the  marriage,  he  allowed  any 
person  she  chose,  to  participate  in  her  favours.  Plutarch  adds,  that 
these  delicate  Spartan  husbands  even  gave  invitations  to  handsome 
men,  whom  they  thought  most  likely  to  improve  the  breed.  Ho- 
nest Plutarch,  however,  appears  at  a  loss  which  of  the  two  legis- 
lators he  shall  admire  most  ;  and  observes,  that  the  only  differ- 
ence between  them  is,  that  the  one  introduced  a  total  indifference 
on  those  subjects  which  usually  excited  jealousy  and  heartburn- 
ings, while  the  Roman  institution  showed  a  sense  of  shame,  by 
imposing  the  veil  of  a  new  agreement,  and  confessed  the  difficulty 
of  arranging  such  a  communion.  This  practice  appears  to  have 
been  generally  adopted  by  the  old  Romans.  Strabo  mentions, 
that  the  younger  Cato  accommodated  his  friend  Hortensius  with 
his  wife  Marcia,  \  in  imitation  of  the  customs  of  the  old  Ro- 
mans. A  full  account  of  the  transaction  is  given  by  Plutarch, 
in  his  life  of  Cato.  ]|  Hortensius,  in  order  to  cement  the  inti- 
macy and  friendship  which  already  subsisted  between  him  and 
Cato,  applied,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  the  use  of  his  daughter 
Porcia,  who  was  already  married  to  Bibulus.  Cato,  considering 
this  as  her  husband's  affair,  declined  any  interference.  Horten- 
sius was  not  however  discouraged,  but  made  the  same  proposal 
for  Cato's  own  wife  Marcia,  who  happened  at  that  time  to  be 


*  Dion.  Halic.  L.  18.  c.  41.  Vol.  ii.  p.  1602.     Edit.  Reiske* 
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actually  pregnant.  Cato  had  no  objection  to  this  ;  and  Horten- 
sius  obtained  possession  of  the  person  of  Marcia,  by  a  regular  and 
formal  transaction  made  with  the  consent  of  her  father  Philippus. 
It  also  appears,  that,  among  other  legal  modes  of  acquiring  wives, 
prescription  or  use  was  recognized  by  the  customs  of  Rome. 
But  as,  in  this  way,  a  matron,  who  only  meant  to  be  a  wife  for 
a  certain  time,  might  be  acquired  by  her  temporary  husband,  it 
was  provided,  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  that  unless 
there  was  an  interruption  of  three  nights,  a  year's  matrimonial 
connexion  would  constitute  prescription.  *  From  another  frag- 
ment of  the  Twelve  Tables,  it  is  proved,  that,  even  so  early  a» 
the  time  of  the  Decemvirs,  unlimited  freedom  of  divorce  was 
permitted.  It  was  only  necessary  for  either  of  the  parties  to  send 
a  messenger  to  the  other,  desiring  them  to  manage  their  own 
concerns,-  and  this  constituted  a  divorce. f  Pacts,  such  as  these, 
give  a  much  more  intelligible  idea,  of  the  so  much  vaunted  purity 
of  manners  among  the  ancient  Romans.  They  may  not  have 
been  so  dissolute  or  corrupt  as  their  posterity  during  the  time  of 
Augustus :  but  although,  in  these  rude  ages,  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  much  influenced  by  personal  charms,  neither  deli- 
cacy nor  morality  was  much  regarded  in  their  matrimonial  ar- 
rangements. Madame  Necker,  however,  after  mentioning  the 
bad  effects  that  divorce  would  produce  in  France,  above  any  other 
country,  observes — 

'  These  observations  on  Protestant  countries  would  equally  suit  the 
different  epochs  of  the  Roman  Republic.  It  is,  however,  useless  to 
apply  them  :  for  it  tvas  not  divorce  that  was  permitted  at  Rome,  but 
only  repudiation.  In  ages  approaching  to  the  state  of  nature,  the 
rights  of  the  sexes  were  not  equal.  The  empire,  of  course,  was  esta- 
blished ;  and  a  law  establishing  reciprocal  divorce  would  have  been 
considered  as  madness. '  p.  86. 

A  few  lines  afterwards,  Madame  Necker  observes,  that 
■ — '  divorce  among  the  Romans,  was  a  punishment,  and  not  a  matter 
of  agreement.  They  avenged  themselves  upon  their  guilty  wives,  in 
two  ways  equally  dreaded — by  real  death,  or  by  repudiation  ;  which 
was  a  kind  of  death,  both  in  its  civil  effects,  and  ;n  public  opinion. 
Thus,  women  were  subjected,  at  the  same  time,  both  to  the  punish* 


-  *  Ut  quae  mulier,  cum  juris  esset,  annum  unum  apud  verum  ma- 
trimonii causa  fuisset,  ea  mulier  ni  tiinoctium  usurpatum  esset  pro 
usucapta  haberetur  :  xxi.  Rosin.  Antiq.  Rom.  p.  596.  dc  leg.  Duo£ 
Tab — Rosinus  states,  on  the  authority  of  Aulus  Geliius,  that  the 
word  '  matron, '  which  has  so  respectable  a  sound  to  modern  ears, 
was  originally  applied  to  wives  of  that  description. 

f  Ut  si  e  conjugibus  alter  alteri  nuncium  mitteret,  eumque  res- 
suas  sibi  habere  Hiberet,  divortium  esset. 
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ment  of  death,  id  which  view  they  were  considered  as  slaves,  and  to 
the  suffering  of  shame,  or  rather  disgrace,  which  could  only  be  felt 
'by  those  who  were  free  ;  and  this  combination  is  perhaps  peculiar  in 
social  order.  The  Roman  ladies,  who  were  subjected  to  so  severe 
laws,  gave  few  subjects  of  complaint  to  their  husbands  :  and  there  is 
no  reason  for  being  surprised,  that  centuries  should  elapse,  without 
producing  one  instance  of  repudiation.  But  what  connexion  can  be 
found  between  divorce,  as  established  among  the  Romans,  and  that 
which  is  now  adopted  ?  The  one  was  at  once  a  law  of  slavery  and 
modesty ;  Mie  other,  a  law  of  liberty  and  audacity.  At  Rome,  di- 
vorce was  the  guardian  of  decency  ;  in  France,  it  will  be  the  cor- 
rupter of  decency  :  and  if  repudiation  had  been  introduced  among1 
us,  as  it  was  among  the  Romans,  women  would  always  be  the  vic- 
tims The  only  object  of  affection  would  be  charms,  which  so  soon 
pass  away ;  and,  amidst  the  depravity  of  our  manners,  the  first  trait 
of  old  age  would  have  been  the  signal  of  separation.  The  duration 
of  marriages  would  have  been  limited  to  the  spring-time  of  life  ;  and 
the  faded  rose  would  be  cruelly  separated  from  its  prop,  and  deliver- 
ed up  to  all  the  storms  of  life.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  par- 
tiality of  the  law,  which  only  gave  men  the  freedom  of  divorce,  this 
form  will  be  less  injurious  to  the  purity  of  manners,  which,  in  uni- 
son with  nature,  afford  women  an  opportunity  of  exercising  one  ad- 
ditional virtue. ' 

The  knowledge  which  Madame  Necker  here  displays  of  Ro- 
man customs,  \:-  not  very  profound.  She  does  not  appear  even 
to  have  understood  what  they  meant  by  repudiation ;  *  and,  if  she 
did,  it  is  perfectly  clear,  from  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Table?, 
already  referred  to,  that  both  sexes  had  the  power  of  dissolving 
the  marriage,  even  at  that  period  of  the  Roman  commonwealth. 
The  eulogiums,  therefore,  which  some  very  respectable  histo- 
rians have  passed  upon  the  purity  and  sanctity  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
man marriages,  must  be  received,  subject  to  many  limitations. 
A  great  mistake,  into  which  they  appear  to  have  fallen,  has  al- 
ready been  pointed  out  by  Montesquieu;  f  and  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed, that  divorces  by  mutual  consent  were  unknown,  when,  in 
their  very  limited  code  of  laws,  there  was  one  which  allowed  it 
to  either  party.     There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  suppose  that 

*  Repudium,  in  its  appropriate  meaning,  applied  to  the  case  of 
sponsalia  ;  divorlium,  to  marriage.  The  words  of  form  were  differ- 
ent, from  that  circumstance.  Vide  Heinec.  Antiq.  Rom.  vol.  i. 
p.  311.     Rosin.  Antiq.   p.  458. 

f  Esprit  des  Loix,  L.  16.  c.  16.  That  profound  and  acute  writer 
explains  the  reason  why  Carvilius  Ruga,  divorcing  his  wife  at  the  de- 
sire of  the  Censors,  on  account  of  sterility,  although  he  loved  her 
himself,  might  make  him  odious  to  his  countrymen,  who  dreuied 
such  interference:  hut  it  cannot  be  believed  that  that  was  th 
instance  of  divorce-  among  the  Romans. 
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husbands  would  be  very  apt  to  dismiss  wives  who  were  entirely 
subject  to  their  authority,  at  a  time  when  their  personal  labour 
was  of  some  value.  The  husband,  after  consulting  with  his 
friends,  might  put  his  wife  to  death,  if  he  chose,  for  an  act  of 
drunkenness  ;  and  if  he  was  tired  of  her,  he  might  oblige  any  of 
his  friends,  by  making  her  over  to  him.  Where  a  husband  had 
all  this  power,  it  could  hardly  be  his  interest  to  dissolve  the  mar- 
riage. If  he  did  so,  it  might,  perhaps,  even  among  the  virtuous 
Romans,  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  folly,  if  not  of  cruelty.  We 
must  therefore  regret  very  much,  that  Madame  Necker  has  so 
much  weakened  her  argument,  by  constant  reference  to  manners 
and  laws  with  which  she  was  altogether  unacquainted,  and  which 
certainly  cannot  be  held  out  as  models  for  reforming  the  corrup- 
tion of  modern  marriages.  No  species  of  adultery  can  appear 
more  offensive  than  the  transaction  of  the  virtuous  Cato  with  his 
friend  Hortensius  ;  and  we  are  most  decidedly  of  opinion,  that 
if  Madame  Necker  had  employed  the  talents  she  appears  to  pos- 
sess, in  delivering  her  sentiments  without  all  that  parade  of  learn- 
ing, her  work  would  have  been  much  better  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  cause,  which  she  seems  to  have  espoused  from  the 
most  amiable  and  virtuous  motives. 

After  the  observations  we  have  already  made,  it  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  give  a  minute  analysis  of  the  arguments  used  by  Ma- 
dame Necker.     She  considers  the  question  in  four  points  of  view. 

1.  The  individual  happiness  of  married  persons  in  their  youth  : 

2.  The  bad  effects  of  divorce  with  regard  to  children :  3.  The 
effect  of  divorce  upon  manners :  and,  lastly,  the  comfort  and 
consolation  which  old  age  derives  from  the  married  state.  All 
those  objects  of  marriage  are  defeated,  according  to  our  author, 
by  the  law  permitting  divorces.  She  views  the  reproduction 
or  the  species  as  a  very  secondary  object  in  marriage ;  and 
that  the  primary  object  is  the  union  of  affections,  sentiments, 
and  interest,  which  ought  to  take  place  j  and  which  marriage, 
according  to  Scripture,  was  instituted  to  promote.  It  is  rather 
singular  that  Milton,  arguing  in  favour  of  the  liberty  of  divorce, 
rests  his  argument  on  precisely  the  same  foundation  as  Madame 
Necker  opposing  it. — '  For  although  Cod,  in  the  first  ordain- 
'  ing  of  marriage,  taught  us  to  what  end  he  did  it,  in  the  words 
'  expresly  implying  the  apt  and  cheerful  conversation  of  man 
'  with  woman,  to  comfort  and  refresh  him  of  the  evil  and  soli- 

*  tary  life,  not  mentioning  the  purpose  of  generation  till  after- 
'  wards,  as  being  but  a  secondary  end  in  dignity,  tho  not  in  ne- 

*  cessity ;  yet  now,  if  any  two  be  but  once  handed  in  the  church, 
'  and  have  tasted  in  any  sort  the  nuptial  bed,  let  them  find  them- 
'  selves  never  so  mistak'n  in  their  dispositions  through  any  er- 
'  ror,  concealment,  or  misadventure,  that  through  their  different 
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'  tempers,  thoughts,  and  constitutions,  they  can  neither  be  to 
«  one  another  a  remedy  against  loneliness,  nor  live  in  any  union 

*  or  contentment  all  their  dayes,  yet  they  shall,  so  they  be  but 
'  found  suitably  weapon'd  to  the  least  possibility  of  sensual  en- 
'  joyment,  be  made,  spight  of  antipathy,  to  fadge  together,  and 
<  combine  as  they  may  to  their  unspeakable  wearisomeness,  and 
'  despair  of  all  sociable  delight  in  the  ordinance  which  God  esta- 
«  blisht  to  that  very  end. '  *  Milton's  great  object  is  to  show, 
that,  according  both  to  the  Mosaic  code  and  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation, divorce  was  permitted  for  other  causes  besides  adulte- 
ry, particularly  'indisposition,  unfitness,  and  contrariety  of  mind.' 
The  motive  which  urged  him  to  compose  these  treatises  is  well 
known.  With  all  their  paradoxes  they  abound  in  eloquent  pas- 
sages ;  but  neither  these,  nor  the  great  name  of  their  author, 
have  preserved  them  from  almost  total  oblivion.  Even  at  the 
time  they  were  published,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  made  any 
great  impression  upon  his  countrymen.  No  Legislature,  how- 
ever rash  and  inconsiderate,  will  venture  to  make  such  a  change 
on  the  laws  of  a  country,  unless  some  preparation  has  been  made 
for  it  in  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  people  in  France. 
Long  before  the  Revolution,  the  marriages  of  persons  of  a  cer- 
tain rank  were  little  better  than  nominal.  This  fact  is  acknow- 
ledged by  Madame  Necker.  The  mere  formal  dissolution  of 
marriages,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  no  longer  existed,  is  net 
perhaps  to  be  much  regretted.  But  this  is  no  vindication  of  the 
law  permitting  divorce.  Its  influence  might  not  be  material, 
either  on  marriages  which  were  supported  by  the  firm  bond  of 
mutual  affection,  or  on  those  already  dissolved  by  the  profligacy 
of  the  husband,  or  the  infidelity  of  the  wife.  Such  laws  have 
little  effect  on  either  extremes  ;  but,  in  every  nation,  there  is 
a  large  class  of  persons  who  are  neither  determined  in  vice, 
nor  resolute  in  virtue.  A  sudden  innovation  on  the  laws  of  a 
country,  opens  a  career  to  their  wavering  dispositions,  and  is 
likely  to  produce  the  worst  effects.  Milton  appears  to  have  been 
sensible,  that,  in  his  time,  the  opposition  he  had  chiefly  to  dread 9 
was  that  arising  from  the  influence  of  habit  and  custom.  After 
entreating  Parliament  to  adopt,  without  delay,  the  reformation 
he  proposes,  f  *  lest  some  other  people,  more  devout  and  wise 

*  than  we,  bereave  us  this  offer'd  immortal  glory,  or  wonted 

*  prerogative,  of  being  the  first  assertors  in  every  great  vindica- 

*  tion, '  he  says,  '  For  me,  as  far  as  my  part  leads  me,  I  have 

*  already  my  greatest  gain,  assurance,  and  inward  satisfaction 
«  to  have  done  in  this  nothing  unworthy  of  an  honest  life,  and 

vol.  i.  no.  2.  I  i 

♦Milton's  Works,  Yol.i.  p. 280.     +  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce. 
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*  studies  well  employ'd.     With  what  event,  among  the  wise  and 

*  right  understanding  handful  of  men,  I  am  secure.  But  how 
'  among  the  drove  of  custom  and  prejudice  this  will  be  relisht 

*  by  such  whose  capacity  since  their  youth  run  ahead  into  the 

*  easy  creek  of  a  system  or  a  medulla,  sails  there  at  will  under 

*  the  blown  physiognomy  of  their  unlabour'd  audiments ;  for 
'  them,  what  their  taste  will  be,  I  have  also  surety  sufficient, 

*  from  the  entire  league  that  hath  been  ever  between  formal 
'  ignorance  and  grave  obstinacy.  '  *  With  whatever  contempt 
even  Milton  may  attempt  to  treat  custom :  in  matters  of  this 
kind,  it  must  ever  be  considered  as  the  sovereign  authority.  The 
relation  which  laws  bear  to  the  customs  and  manners  of  a  nation, 
is  the  real  security  for  their  endurance.  Where  there  is  this 
double  security,  the  rashest  innovators  will  hesitate.  But  where, 
as  in  France,  establishments  of  every  kind  have  been  long  under- 
mined, by  changes  in  manners  and  customs,  to  which  they  were 
not  accommodated,  the  first  shock  destroys  the  crazy  superstruc- 
ture, and,  in  the  general  ruin,  the  morality  of  the  country  is 
destroyed,  along  with  the  fantastic  decorations  which  formerly 
concealed  its  imperfections,  without  affording  it  any  real  support. 
The  arguments  on  which  this  question  must  turn,  have  long  ago 
been  brought  forward  by  Hume,  Essay  19.  Part  l.j  and  Madame 
Necker  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  addition  to  them. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  most  striking  defects  in  this 
work,  which  are  of  a  nature  that  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  imi- 
tated. We  have  no  doubt,  that  if  Madame  Necker  had  resisted 
her  fondness  for  learned  names,  her  love  of  similes,  and  the  ad- 
miration she  appears  to  have  felt  for  Rousseau's  writings,  to 
which  she  frequently  refers,  she  would  have  been  a  very  pleas- 
ing writer.  Almost  every  page  reminds  us  of  these  defects ; 
and  the  reputation  of  the  author  makes  it  more  necessary  to 
point  them  out.  In  the  last  part  of  the  work  there  are  some 
pleasing  passages  on  the  consolation  which  conjugal  affection  and 
happiness  affords  to  old  age.  Another  part  of  it  contains  an  ad- 
dress to  Madame  Custine,  which  would  be  entitled  to  the  praise 
of  eloquence,  if  it  were  not  overloaded  with  rhetorical  and  poe- 
tical ornament.  It  is  introduced,  after  mentioning  the  example 
of  Ruth  and  Naomi  ;  and  we  quote  it  in  the  original,  as  a  trans- 
lation might  give  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  merits  or  de- 
fects of  Madame  Necker's  style. 

'  Dans  un  temps  ou  les  mceurs  etoient  si  simples  et  si  pures,  les  fem- 
mes  meme  dont  les  vertus  avoient  le  plus  d'eclat,  suivoient  cependant  la 
petite  naturellede  leur  siecle  sans  y  faire  epoque.  Mais  vous,  gloire  de 
votre  sexe,  charmante  et  sublime  exception  a  tous  sesdesordres,a  toutes 

*  Milton's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  280. 
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?es  inconsequences,  a  toutes  ses  independances,  a  toutes  ses  fausses  ex- 
altations pour  de  faux  devoirs,  je  baise  les  traces  de  vos  pas  ;  je  les 
couvre  de  fleurs  jusqu'a  la  porte  de  cette  prison  que  vos  larmes  vous 
font  ouvrir  chaque  jour  :  puisse  le  charme  de  vos  vertus,  pareil  a  ce» 
lui  de  la  lyre  d'Orphee,  flechir  les  arbitres  de  la  mort,  et  presenter  un 
nouvel  argument,  plus  touchant  que  tous  les  autres,  en  faveur  de 
l'identite  des  epou.-c  et  de  l'indissolubilite  du  marriage  ! '  p.  44,  45. 
We  have  not  observed  that  the  defects  we  complain  of  in  Ma- 
dame Necker's  style  have  prevailed  to  any  extent  in  the  writings 
of  our  fair  countrywomen:  the  example  is,  however,  dangerous. 
Though  we  are  not  disposed  to  assign  any  limits  to  female  ac- 
quisitions in  literature  or  erudition,  the  display  of  them  ought  to 
be  attended  with  some  degree  of  caution.  A  woman  may  have 
read  some  translations  of  the  classics,  with  the  profound  notes 
of  Madame  Dacier,  or  even  construed  part  of  Virgil  in  the  ori- 
ginal, without  being  able  to  afford  much  instruction  to  the  world. 
She  may  be  a  sort  of  prodigy  in  her  own  circle,  without  having 
acquisitions  beyond  those  of  a  boy  of  sixteen.  Both  will  be 
ready,  upon  all  occasions,  to  name  every  Roman  or  Greek  they 
ever  heard  any  thing  about ;  but  in  their  blind  and  mistaken 
zeal  they  will  be  apt  to  praise  them  for  those  very  virtues  to 
which  they  have  least  pretensions. 


Art.  XXIII.     Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh-, 
Vol.  V.     Part  II.     1802. 

'"Phe  first  paper  in  this  volume  is  entitled — 

*  Remarks  on  a  Mixed  Species  of  Evidence  in  Matters  of  His-> 
tory :  With  an  Examination  of  a  Nexv  Historical  Hypothe- 
sis,  in  the  Memoires  pour  la  Vie  de  Petrarque,  by  the 
Abbede  Sade.  By  Alexander  Frazer  Tytler  Esq.,  F.  R.  S. 
Edin.  Judge-Advocate  of  North  Britain. 

The  discovery  of  a  new  species  of  evidence  is  not  one  of  those 
every-day  occurrences  in  the  literary  world,  which  pass  before  us 
with  a  slight  notice,  or  without  any  observation.  In  fact,  we 
scarcely  remember  any  such  discovery  in  the  history  of  human 
science,  unless,  perhaps,  the  philosophy  of  Bacon  may  be  ranked 
under  this  head.  The  most  important  inventions  of  art — the 
most  brilliant  improvements  of  science — the  achievements  of  Ar- 
chimedes and  of  Newton  themselves — were  only  successful  appli- 
cations of  kinds  of  evidence  formerly  used,  or  happy  generaliza- 
tions of  principles  previously  known  in  detail.  So  much  has 
been  done,  too,  with  the  old  sorts  of  evidence,  and  so  great  ad- 
vances have  been  made  since  the  logic  of  Bacon  succeeded  that  of 
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the  schools,  that,  upon  opening  this  volume,  and  casting  our  eyes 
on  the  first  article,  our  expectations  were  raised  to  the  highest 
pitch.  We  glanced  a  delighted  eye  over  the  vast  space  of  en- 
larged science,  which  we  conceived  was  now  to  be  opened.  We 
beheld  all  obscurity  cleared  up,  and  all  doubt  removed.  We 
saw,  or  fancied  we  saw,  new  regions  of  discovery  laid  open  to 
every  industrious  adept  in  this  new  art ;  and  never  doubted,  that 
Mr  Tytler  had  fallen  upon  some  commodious  method  for  eluci- 
dating the  Chinese  and  Egyptian  chronologies ;  or,  at  least,  for 
ascertaining  the  guilt  and  the  hunchback  of  Richard,  or  the  in- 
nocence of  Mary.  Amidst  the  vast  choice  of  objects  to  which 
we  conceived  our  newly  acquired  lantern  might  be  directed,  we 
were  only  at  a  loss  to  which  it  should  first  be  turned.  It  is  true, 
we  were  soon  awakened  from  this  revery,  by  the  candour  and 
fairness  of  our  author,  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  does  not  in- 
dulge his  reader  with  a  long  dream  :  For,  in  the  first  twelve  lines, 
we  were  mortified  to  find,  that  the  '  mixed  evidence  '  is  only  what 
we  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  call  presumptive  or  cir- 
cumstantial proof;  and  that  the  canons,  in  which  the  description 
is  paraded  with  no  common  pomp,  amount  only  to  an  indistinct 
and  imperfect  statement  of  those  ordinary  and  obvious  principles, 
which  regulate  the  admission  of  that  most  common  species  of 
evidence.  The  mixture  of  fact  and  criticism  is  so  far  from  being 
an  original  compound,  that  no  modern  historian  can  proceed  a 
single  page  without  it ;  it.  is  merely  arguing  by  conjecture,  from 
a  scanty  store  of  facts,  and  settling  by  criticism  the  admissibility 
of  those  facts. 

After  we  had,  for  a  moment,  given  way  to  those  emotions  of 
disappointment,  that  so  commonly  fall  to  the  lot  of  such  re- 
viewers as  read  further  than  the  title-pages  of  books,  we  began 
to  derive  consolation,  from  the  hopes  that  a  common  tool,  in 
the  hands  of  a  skilful  workman,  might  produce  a  masterpiece; 
and  that  much  remained  yet  to  be  discovered,  accessible  to 
the  kinds  of  evidence  in  general  use.  Again  we  were  some- 
what disappointed :  the  use  to  which  the  *  mixed  evidence  '  has 
been  applied  is,  the  ascertaining  that  the  Laura  of  Petrarch  was 
a  modest  maid.  While  we  thought  little  of  such  matters,  and 
were  expecting  the  entrance  of  a  grave  inquirer  into  important 
affairs,  there  appears  upon  the  stage  a  courteous  knight  * 
(we  use  the  language  of  his  own  challenge)  clad  in  ?iew  ar- 
mour, tossing  down  the  gauntlet  for  the  sainted  Laura ;  and, 
muttering  a  few  short  sentences  as  to  the  rules  of  the  joust, 
and  the  greatness  of  the  occasion,  he  gallantly  advances,  and, 
lifting  up  his  beaver,  bespeaks  attention,  by  exhibiting  a  minia- 
ture of  his  fair  (but  departed)  mistress.    He  singles  out  a  certain 

*  P.  125.  ~~ 
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discourteous  knight,  clad  in  old  clerical  armour — points  his 
spear  against  him. — arraigns  him  of  blasphemy  for  having  injur- 
ed the  fame  of  Laura — and  dares  him  to  try  the  proof  of  that 
new  armour  in  which  our  last  knight  is  attired.  In  humbler 
phrase,  the  new  evidence  is  circumstantial  evidence ;  and  the 
new  use  that  is  made  of  it,  is  to  prove  that  Laura  was  not  a 
coquette,  and  Petrarch  not  a  seducer. 

We  will  not  dissemble  the  disappointment  which  we  experi- 
enced, upon  coming  all  at  once  to  the  full  discovery  of  this  cir- 
cumstance. But,  resigning  ourselves  to  our  fate,  we  slowly  pro- 
ceeded in  our  melancholy  vocation;  and  began  to  wade  through 
nearly  90  quarto  pages  of  critical  disquisition,  dictated  by  the 
most  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  subject,  both  male  and  fe- 
male indicative  of  the  same  chivalrous  soul  which  induced  the 
enterprize,  and  symptomatic  of  rather  a  rancorous  spirit  of  con- 
troversy displayed  in  obstinate  attacks  upon  the  particular  prin- 
ciples and  morals  of  the  poor  Abbe  de  Sade.  * 

We  acknowledge,  however,  that  we  have  found  the  labour  light- 
er as  we  proceeded.  We  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  acute- 
ness  with  which  our  author  refutes  the  Abbe's  fanciful  hypothe- 
sis. We  have  experienced  much  relaxation  from  the  agreeable 
variety  afforded  by  his  elegant  and  accomplished  talents :  we  soon 
recognized  an  old  friend,  from  whose  classical  acquirements  we 
hadfrequently  before  received  pleasure;  and  we  approve  thevirtu- 
ous  principles  which  he  every  where  displays,  although  we  cannot 
sympathize  in  his  zeal  for  Laura's  honour,  and  Petrarch's  piety. 

Various  opinions  have  divided  the  learned  world  upon  the 
subject  of  Laura.  Some  have  begun  at  the  root  of  the  matter, 
and  questioned  her  existence  altogether.  Among  those  who  have 
most  stoutly  asserted  her  reality,  some  have  contended  that  she 
was  the  Virgin  Mary;  while  others  have  insisted,  with  equal  con- 
fidence, that  she  was  not  only  a  mere  woman,  but  a  strumpet. 
The  Abbe  de  Sade,  again,  in  later  times,  has  maintained,  that  she 
was  not  exactly  a  strumpet,  but  something  between  a  coquette 
and  an  adulteress;  and  Mr  Tytler  will  have  her  to  have  been  a 
most  pure  and  unblemished,  though  a  clay-built  virgin.  For  our 
parts,  we  are  little  interested  in  the  controversy,  and  shall  not 
presume  to  decide  upon  it.  We  have  derived  much  pleasure 
from  reading  the  delightful  sonnets  of  Petrarch.  If  they  were 
addressed  to  an  image  of  his  own  brain,  fairer  than  any  actual 
Laura  in  nature,  we  should  only  the  more  warmly  admire  the 
poetical  spirit  of  that  extraordinary  personage,  and  the  wonder- 
iul  command  of  imagery  and  fiction  which  could  give  such  an  air 
of  reality  and  ardour  to  die  "expression  of  a  fictitious  passion. 
If  La.ura  wras  a  strumpet,  or  an  adulteress,  we  should  blame  both 

*  Fide  p.  154-,  1-5.5,  and  156. 
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her  and  Petrarch,  as  moralists;  yet,  though  we  should  call  down 
on  our  heads  all  the  remnant  in  the  vials  of  Mr  Tytler's  wrath  (if 
any  remains  unexhausted  on  the  Abbe),  we  must  acknowledge, 
that  we  have  received  pleasure  from  theLydia  of  Horace,  and  even 
from  the  Alexis  of  Virgil.  Provided  an  ancient  poem  contain  no 
apparent  violation  of  propriety  in  morals,  we  care  very  little  about 
the  character  of  its  author,  and  still  less  about  the  chastity  of  the 
fair  one  to  whom  it  was  addressed  :  and  of  Laura,  there  does  not 
now  remain  a  vestige  on  earth  beyond  the  verses  themselves. 
The  honour  of  an  obscure  girl,  long  forgotten,  and,  if  a  real  per- 
son, many  ages  ago  dead,  rotten,  and  annihilated,  appears  to  us 
one  of  the  least  interesting  subjects  upon  which  a  learned  Society 
could  possibly  bestow  its  attention. — De  gust i bus,  &c. 

The  next  article  in  the  collection  is-*— 

*  A  Description  of  an  Extra-Uterine  Foetus.  By  Mr  Thomas 
Blizzard,  F.  R.  S.  Edinburgh,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and 
Surgery,  and  Surgeon  to  the  London  Hospital.  ' 

This  contains  a  very  concise  and  clear  description  (with  two 
most  excellent  plates)  of  a  singular  case  of  conception.  The 
subject  was,  a  woman  of  28  years  old,  who  had  had  some  full 
births,  and  several  miscarriages,  particularly  one  about  five  weeks 
before  her  death.  The  disease  which  carried  her  off,  was  an  un- 
common pain  and  swelling  of  the  abdomen,  accompanied  by  sen- 
sations so  extraordinary,  that  she  desired  her  friends  to  have  her 
body  opened  after  her  death.  In  compliance  with  this  wish,  Mr 
Blizzard  dissected  her,  and  observed  particularly  that  there  had 
been,  in  the  fallopian  tubes,  a  small  pouch  formed,  and  with  a 
rupture  and  hemorrhage  from  it.  The  uterus  was  enlarged,  and 
a  quantity  of  jelly  was  found  extending  from  the  os  uteri.  The 
embryo  had  apparently  rested  on  the  fallopian  tube,  instead  of 
passing  into  the  uterus  ;  and  an  extra- uterine  gestation  had 
there  taken  place,  in  consequence  of  which  that  tube  had  burst. 
Our  author,  after  remarking  the  singularly  small  portion  of  time 
which  had  intervened  between  the  last  miscarriage,  and  the  new 
conception  of  this  industrious  propagatrix  of  the  species,  accounts- 
for  the  stoppage  of  the  fcetus,  by  supposing  that  some  irregular 
and  casual  contraction  of  the  fallopian  tube  had  taken  place,  as 
all  the  vessels,  and  the  tube  itself,  were  in  their  natural  state. 

This  interesting  article  is  followed  by  a  Meteorological  Abstract 
for  the  years  1797,  1798,  1799,  by  Professor  Playfair,  a  gentle- 
man fuljy  known  to  our  readers  in  various  branches  of  abstruse 
science.  These  tables  are  constructed  on  a  very  excellent  planj 
and  we  recommend  the  improvement  to  all  our  readers  who  may 
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lhave  an  opportunity  of  doing — what  so  many  persons  do  ill — 
keeping  a  register  of  the  weather,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  ===== 

We  are  next  presented  with  a  very  valuable  paper — 

A  New  and  Universal  Solution  of  Kepler's  Problem. 
By  James  Ivory  Esq. 

Our  scientific  readers  are  well  acquainted  with  the  celebrated 
inquiry  to  which  Kepler  was  led,  after  thediscoveryofthe  law  which 
bears  his  name.  Having  proved  that  the  squares  of  the  periodic 
times  are  as  the  cubes  of  the  distances,  he  wished  to  discover  a  me- 
thod of  finding  the  true  place  of  a  planet  at  a  given  time— rone  of 
the  most  important  and  general  problems  in  Astronomy.  By  a 
short  and  easy  process  of  reasoning,  he  reduced  this  question  to 
the  solution  of  a  transcendental  problem; — to  draw  from  a  given 
eccentric  point,  in  the  transverse  of  an  ellipse  (or  the  diameter 
of  a  circle)  a  straight  line,  which  shall  cut  the  area  of  the  curve 
in  a  given  ratio;  or,  in  the  language  of  astronomors,  '  from  the 
given  mean  anomaly,  to  find  the  anomaly  of  the  eccentric.  ' 

This  most  important  problem  is  evidently  transcendental;  for, 
in  the  first  place,  the  curve  in  question  is  not  quadrable;  and,  in 
the  next  place,  admitting  that  it  were,  the  solution  cannot  be 
obtained  in  finite  terms.  As  the  general  question,  for  all  tra- 
jectories, is  of  vast  importance ;  and  as  this  paper  contains  a 
most  successful  application  of  the  utmost  resources  of  algebraic 
skill  to  the  most  important  case  of  it,  we  shall  premise  a  few  re- 
marks upon  the  problem,  when  enunciated  in  different  cases. 

Let  d'  be  the  given  area  of  any  curve,  which  is  the  trajectory 
of  a  planet  or  other  body,  or  which  is  to  be  cut  in  the  given  ra- 
tio of  m  to  n.  Let  x  and  y,  as  usual,  be  the  abscissa  and  ordi- 
nate, and  c  the  eccentricity  of  the  given  point,  through  which 
the  radius  vector  is  to  be  drawn,  if  the  equation  is  taken  from 
the  centre  ;  or,  if  it  is  taken  from  the  vertex,  let  c  be  the  dis- 
tance of  the  given  point  from  that  vertex,  as  the  focal  distance 
in  the  case  of  the  planets  or  comets,  (supposing  the  comets  to  re- 
volve round  the  sun  in  parabolas  or  eccentric  ellipses,  having  the 
sun  in  the  focus),  then,  it  may  easily  be  found,  that  the  follow- 
ing fluxional  equation  2  f  'y  x  +  y  {c  —  x)=  — - —  if  resolved 

for  the  case  of  any  given  curve,  gives  a  solution  of  the  problem 
for  that  curve.  Instead  of  fy  x,  there  must  be  substituted  the 
general  expression  for  the  area  found  by  integration ;  and  y  must 
then  be  expressed  through  the  whole  equation  in  terms  of  xy  or 
x  in  terms  of  y:  There  will  result  an  equation  to  x,  or  to  yt 
which,  when  resolved,  gives  a  solution  of  the  problem. 
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Now,  it  is  manifest,  that  one  or  both  of  two  difficulties  or  im- 
possibilities may  occur  in  this  investigation  of  the  value  of  x.  It 
may  be  impossible  to  exhibit f  if  x  in  finite  terms;  and  it  may  be 
Impossible,  even  after  finding f  y  x,  to  resolve  the  equation  that 
results  from  substituting  the  value  offy  x  in  the  general  equation 
above  given.  Thus,  if  the  given  curve  is  not  quadrable,  the  e- 
quation  can  never  be  resolved;  but,  although  the  curve  is  qua- 
drable, it  does  not  follow  that  (he  equation  can  be  resolved. 

In  the  case  of  the  circle  and  ellipse,  both  these  difficulties  must  of 
course  concur.    The  valueof/yi-  in  the  circle  beingy.r  v  ax — xzt 

and  in  the  ellipse/ — -  ^  ax — ~xF{  where  a  and  b  are  the  transverse 

and  conjugate),  neither  of  which  fluents  can  be  integrated  in  finite 
terms,  the  general  equations  become  indefinite  or  unintegrable. 

The  lemniscata  (a  curve  of  the  fourth  order)  is  quadrable;  but 
the  resolution  of  our  general  equation  cannot,  in  this  case,  be 
performed  in  finite  terms;  it  leads  to  an  equation  of  the  sixth  or- 
der, very  complicated  and  difficult.  *  But,  if  the  given  point  is 
in  the  centre  or  punctum  duplex  of  the  curve,  the  equation  is  a 
cubic  one,  wanting  the  second  term,  and,  of  course,  easily  re- 
solved. 

It  often  happens,  too,  that  the  problem  may  be  resolved,  in  ge- 
neral, for  a  curve ;  but  that,  in  one  particular  part  of  the  axis, 

*  The  equation  is  of  the  following  form,  a  being  the  lemnifcata'* 
femidiameter, 

+  *S 
-f.  6  c  (i  — a)  x* 

+  (9  c1  (1  +  as  —  2  a)  —  a*)*4  l2m  ,  %  m  ,;... 

—  6ca2(i  —  az)xi  m  +  n         \  m  +  vf 

+  (3«4~9c"'ci(I  +fll~ 2a))x*  ! 
+  6  c  a4  (1  — a)x* 
a  cubocubic  having  all  its  terms  (x6  +  Ax*  +  B  x*  +  C  x3  -f-  D  x* 
+  E  x  +  F  =  o)  in  which  A,  67,  and  E  vanifh  when  the  centre  of 
motion  (or  of  the  radii  vectores)  is  in  the  puncttm  duplex,  and  then  the 
equation  to  x  is  x6  +  B  x4  +  D  x1  +  F=  o,  reducible  to  the  cubic 
z>  +  A  z  +  <p  =  o.     So  that  the  problem  is  folublc,  except  when  the 

eccentricity  is  fuch  that   (-Y  is  lefs  than  (  -  J  the  irreducible  cafe  of 

Cardan's  rule. 
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the  solution  becomes  impossible.  As  this  is  rather  a  singular 
circumstance,  we  shall  attend  a  little  more  minutely  to  it. 

T.et  it  be  required  to  resolve  the  problem  for  the  case  of  comets, 
supposing  those  bodies  to  move  in  parabolic  orbits.     The  general 

equation  for  x  becomes  x  \/#  +  3  c  y'J  =  — —  X  — ; — ;  a  cubic 
1  */a      in  -f  n' 

wanting  the  second  term,  and  easily  resolved.  But,  in  certain 
cases,  viz.  when  c,  the  distance  of  the  given  point  from  the  ver- 
tex, is  less  than  3  d  X    ,J — the  problem  cannot  be  re- 

4  a  (in  -f-  n)x 

solved ;  for,  in  this  case,  the  cube  of  one  third  of  the  coefficient 
of  x  is  less  than  the  square  of  half  the  last  term,  which  is  the 
well  known  irreducible  case  of  Cardan's  rule.  In  this  case, 
therefore,  the  problem  of  the  comet  is  reduced  to  infinite  series, 
or  to  the  arithmetic  of  sines.  If  the  given  point  is  in  the  vertex 
of  the  curve,  that  is,  in  the  perihelion,  the  problem  is  always 
resolvable,  being  reduced  to  the  simple  extraction  of  a  cube 
root ;  and  this  is  the  case  of  comets  which  fall  into  the  sun. 

The  resolvable  case  of  the  kmniscata  is  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, as  may  easily  be  seen  by  inspecting  its  equation. 

In  substituting  fory  y  x  its  value  in  our  general  equation,  we 
may  either  give  it  in  terms  of  x,  that  is,  of  the  abscissa ;  or  in 
terms  of  xy,  that  is,  of  the  circumscribing  rectangle  j  and  neglect 
any  farther  substitution.  Thence  arises  a  different  and  more  ele- 
gant solution  of  the  problem,  by  the  intersection  of  curve  lines; 
for  we  obtain  an  equation  to  a  new  curve,  which  cuts  the  former 
in  the  point  required.     Thus,  by  such  a  process  in  the  case  of 

i>i  •  6  in  d* 

the  comet,  we  obtain  the  equation  y  =.  - — — — r- — -■■       .  to  a  co- 

I  III     "*T~"     Ti  J    I  »Z     -T"     u   C    I 

f  c2  in  d* 

nic  hyperbola.     For  brevity's  sake,  put  — — —  =  <?%  the  equation 

becomes  y  —  --     „    :  Therefore,  taking  a  point  on  the  axis  at 

the  distance  of  3  c  beyond  the  given  vertex  (or  perihelion),  erect 
a  perpendicular,  and,  between  the  two  lines,  as  assymptotea,  de- 
scribe the  hyperbola  xy  =  3  <p%  it  will  cut  the  given  trajectory  in 
the  point  required  :  If  the  given  point  is  in  the  perihelion,  then 
the  perpendicular  must  be  raised  at  the  vertex  of  the  parabola. 

The  solution  here  given  by  a  locus,  is  evidently  general,  and 
has  no  impossible  case.  But  there  are  some  instances,  in  which 
such  solutions,  although  perhaps  the  only  practicable  ones,  are 
nevertheless  attended  with  an  impossible  case.  Let  us  take  that 
of  the  lemniscata.    Instead  of  the  irresoluble  equation  of  the  sixth 
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order,  we  obtain,  by  the  last  mentioned  method,  a  cubic  equation 

of  this  form,  y  =  ——?- r —-x ;  to  a  curve  of  the  third  order, 

J      3  ex  —  xz  —  la 

called,  if  we  rightly  remember,  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  his  *  E- 
numeratio  Linearum  Tertii  Ordinis,'  a  parabolism  of  the  hyper- 
bola. Now,  although  this  is  extremely  simple,  in  comparison  of 
the  complex  equation  given  by  the  direct  method  first  mention- 
ed, it  has  manifestly  one  impossible  case,  viz.  when  (p  is  equal  to 

a  x  J —•>  °r  when  the  given  area  is  to  two  thirds  of  the  square 

3 
of  the  diameter  of  the  curve,  as  m  +  n  to  m.  In  this  case,  no 
parabolism  of  the  hyperbola  can  be  drawn,  which  will  intersect 
the  oiven  curve  in  the  point  required ;  and  this  is  an  impossibi- 
lity affecting  every  possible  value  of  c;  that  is,  every  position  of 
the  given  point,  in  this  particular  magnitude  of  the  given  area. 
But  this  circumstance  makes  no  difference  on  the  resolution  of 
the  problem  by  the  direct  method.  Thus,  when  the  eccentricity 
vanishes,  or  the  given  point  is  in  the punctum  duplex,  the  solution  is 

derived  from  a  cubic  equation  equally  resolvable  when  <p  =  a  J -^ 

3 

as  when  <?>  is  either  ^.or^a  X  v  —  • 

The  method  of  resolving  this  interesting  problem  by  loci,  is 
the  source  of  an  immense  variety  of  the  most  curious  proposi- 
tions concerning  the  properties  and  mutual  relations  of  curve 
lines ;  and,  more  especially,  leads  us  to  the  discovery  of  various 
porisms,  which  we  otherwise  should  never  have  found  out.  In 
order  to  generalize  and  extend  these,  it  is  necessary,  that,  in- 
stead of  considering  merely  the  case  of  Kepler's  problem,  where 
an  area  is  cut  by  a  straight  line,  we  should  consider  also  the  far 
more  difficult  problem  of  cutting  the  area  of  one  curve  by  ano- 
ther curve,  in  a  given  ratio  5  and  then  the  problem  may  be  ex- 
tended to  the  section,  not  of  one  curvilinear  area,  but  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  areas,  contained  between  two  given  lines,  or  of 
the  areas  of  all  the  curves  of  a  particular  kind  which  can  be 
drawn  between  those  given  lines.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that 
the  same  resolution  before  adverted  to,  will  not  apply  to  those 
more  complicated  problems.  But  our  readers  will  find  a  variety 
of  examples  of  this  species  of  proposition  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  for  1798,  which 
were  investigated  chiefly  in  the  manner  above  described.  It  is 
evident,  that  the  application  of  such  problems  to  physics,  does 
not  proceed  so  far  ;  for  we  have  never  yet  discovered  an  exam? 
pie  of  a  central  force  acting  in  a  curvilinear  direction. 
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The  solutions  which  we  have  now  described,  of  Kepler's  pro- 
blem, and  of  several  problems  of  a  more  general  sort,  are  of  a 
theoretical  natnre.  They  exhibit  the  mode  of  expressing  by 
curve  lines,  or  imaginary  relations  of  known  quantities,  the  re- 
lation required  of  the  quantities  given  ;  they  rather  vary  the  dif- 
ficulty, or  simplify  the  relation,  than  remove  the  impediments 
to  practical  measurement.  If  it  be  required  to  exhibit  the  ano- 
maly of  the  eccentric,  we  may  indeed  adopt  the  solution  given 
by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  {Principia,  lib.  i.  prop.  31.  $?  Schol.)  or  that 
hinted  at  by  Kepler  himself.  The  Newtonian  solution  proceeds 
upon  the  description  of  a  cycloid,  and  an  easy  construction,  by 
which  the  point  required  is  found  in  the  intersection  of  a  straight 
line  with  the  given  trajectory.  In  the  volume  of  the  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions  for  179S,  a  solution  is  given  more  directly,  by 
the  intersection  of  a  species  of  a  cycloid  of  easy  description,  with 
the  given  curves  without  any  subsequent  construction.  But 
these  solutions,  though  more  pleasing  and  beautiful  in  theory, 
are  useless,  when  it  is  required  to  exhibit  a  value  of  the  abscissa 
corresponding  to  the  anomaly  of  the  eccentric,  or  its  supplement, 
in  such  a  manner  that  a  comparison  may  be  made  of  this  line 
with  some  known  measure  of  length.  It  becomes  necessary,  in 
this  case,  to  find  a  numerical  value  of  the  quantity  in  question. 
Now,  this  can  only  be  done  by  a  series ;  and  the  two  great  ob- 
jects in  finding  such  a  series,  are,  first,  to  give  one  which  may 
be  regulated  by  a  simple  law;  and,  secondly,  to  give  one  which 
may  converge  rapidly :  so  that  its  denominators  rapidly  increas- 
ing, the  quantities  may  soon  become  so  small,  as  not  to  deserve 
attention  in  our  computations. 

The  approximation  given  by  Mr  Ivory,  in  the  paper  now  before 
us,  deserves  the  first  place  among  those  of  which  we  are  in  pos- 
session, whether  we  consider  its  simplicity,  universality,  or  accu- 
racy. The  series  is  of  easy  management,  applies  to  the  most  ec- 
centric orbits,  as  well  as  to  those  approaching  nearer  to  the  circle, 
and  to  all  degrees  of  eccentricity  in  the  given  point,  the  centre  of 
forces.     It  has  the  benefit,  too,  of  a  most  rapid  convergence. 

He  first  gives  a  very  simple  and  elegant  geometrical  method  of 
approximation,  by  an  application  of  the  rectangular  case  of  the  ge- 
neral problem  de  inclinatiombus  of  the  ancient  geometers.  But  as 
this  is  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  the  practical  calculator  (for  rea- 
sons before  assigned),  he  proceeds  next  to  the  algebraic  solution. 

He  begins  with  investigating  the  series  for  the  eccentric  ano- 
maly when  the  mean  anomaly  is  a  right  angle.  It  converges 
quickly;  and  the  terms  err  alternately,  by  defect  and  excess,  the 
difference  growing  continually  less  and  less. 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  the  investigation  of  a  similar  se- 
ries, found  in  the  same  manner,  for  the  other  cases  of  the  mean 
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anomaly.  Wc  should  in  vain  attempt  to  give  our  readers  a  more 
minute  idea  of  this  solution,  without  a  detail  as  full  as  the  paper 
now  before  us.     We  shall  only  note  an  erratum  that  has  crept  into 

sin.  (p 
the  twelfth  article.     After  putting  tan.  A  =.  e  X  cos.  <p  —  m  X  sec.  450, 

2 

he  infers  that  sin.  -  =:  tan.  —  X  45°;  it  rtiould  be  sin.  -  =  tan.  —  X 
22  22 

sin.  45°. 

Our  author  next  gives  two  examples  of  the  application  of  his 
method  to  geometric  problems,  concerning  the  circle.  The  one, 
is  to  bisect  a  given  semicircular  area  by  a  chord  from  a  given 
point  in  the  circumference.  The  results  of  the  series  which  he 
gives  for  the  eccentric  anomaly  are  as  follows. 
Eccent.  Anom.  =  470  4'  (firft;  value,  and  lefs  than  the  truth.) 

=r  470  40'  14"  (fecond  value,  and  greater  than  the  truth.) 

—  470  29'  1  2"  (third  value,  and  lefs  than  the  truth.) 

Our  readers  will,  from  this  example,  perceive  the  excellence  of 
the  method :  for,  whereas  the  first  two  terms  differ  by  nearly  36', 
the  second  and  third  differ  only  by  1'  2".  Or,  in  other  words, 
while,  by  the  two  first  trials,  we  come  to  a  space  of  above  half  a 
degree,  in  some  part  of  which  the  point  required  is  to  be  found ; 
by  the  second  and  third  trials,  we  obtain  a  space  of  about  the 
sixtieth  part  of  a  degree,  in  some  part  of  which  lies  the  result. 
By  the  third  term  of  the  series,  then,  we  obtain  a  solution  not 
more  than  31"  distant  from  the  truth,  and  this  in  circumstances 
the  least  favourable. 

The  other  example  is  a  solution  of  the  problem — *  to  draw 
from  a  point  in  the  circumference  two  chords  which  shall  trisect 
the  circular  area.  '     Here  the 

Eccent.  Anom.  =  300  33'  (firft  value  lefs.) 
:=  300  44'  11"  (fecond  greater.) 

Euler's  solution  (/lnalysis,  Inf.  XI.  22.)  differs  little  more  than 
30"  from  this  solution  given  by  our  author's  second  term. 

This  specimen  will  sufficiently  show  to  our  readers  the  superi- 
or excellency  of  Mr  Ivory's  method.  Former  analysts  have  only 
resolved  the  case  wherein  the  eccentricity  is  small :  his  solution 
extends  to  comets  as  well  as  planets.  For  the  planets,  his  rules 
apply  with  peculiar  accuracy  and  ease ;  and  his  series  converges 
with  extreme  rapidity;  so  much  so,  that  we  consider  the  appro- 
ximation of  one  term  sufficient  for  practice.  He  has  given  a  ta- 
ble of  the  values  of  the  errors  (or  differences)  for  the  different  pla- 
nets computed  in  this  way.  He  adds  an  exemplification  for  the 
famous  comet  of  1G82,  supposed  to  be  the  same  which  re;'.ppeared 
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in  1759.  His  first  approximation  for  the  anomaly  of  the  eccen- 
tric, reckoned  from  the  aphelion  (16  days  4  hours  and  11'  from 
its  perihelial  passage),  is  173°  51',  and  too  small.  The  second 
approximation  is  173°  54'  36",  exceeding  the  real  eccentric  ano- 
maly from  the  perihelion  by  only  a  few  seconds. 

Our  author  concludes  with  showing  how  a  remedy  may  be  dis- 
covered for  the  difficulties,  or  rather  prolixity,  arising  to  his  com- 
putation, in  the  cases  where  the  perihelial  distance  is  very  small; 
that  is,  where  the  eccentric  anomaly,  reckoned  from  the  aphelion, 
is  large;  and  he  finds  it,  from  a  comparison  of  the  parabolic  and 
elliptic  ones,  which  coincide  so  nearly  in  cases  of  great  eccentri- 
city, like  those  of  the  comets.  We  shall  here  remark  an  err  ahem 
in  article  17.  which  has  crept  into  the  left-hand  side  of  the  equa- 

tion:  Instead  of  y  +  |f  ==»  &c*  ^  should  evidently  be  y  +  "—  = 

&c.  The  author  will  excuse  such  minute  criticism.  We  ad- 
dress it  to  our  readers,  whom  we  wish  to  introduce  to  this  ad- 
mirable tract ;  and  such  trifles  often  discourage  young  students 
in  the  mathematics.  For  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that 
mathematical  reading  is  no  passive  exercise  of  the  mind ;  but 
requires  almost  as  much  labour  as  mathematical  writing. 

The  application  of  our  author's  last  correction,  deduced  from 
the  comparison  of  the  parabolic  and  elliptic  trajectories,  to  the 
finding  of  the  heliocentric  place,  and  also  the  heliocentric  dis- 
tance (or  radius  vector  of  the  cometic  orbit),  concludes  this  pa- 
per. We  have  been  the  more  gratified  by  a  perusal  of  this  last 
branch  of  Mr  Ivory's  inquiry,  because  the  speculations  have  for- 
merly occurred  in  a  similar  form  to  ourselves.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  parabola,  which  admits  of  quadrative,  and  of  definite 
solution,  so  far  as  regards  Kepler's  problem,  has  always  appear- 
ed to  us  the  surest  method  of  rectifying  the  computations  of  the 
heliocentric  places  and  distances  of  comets,  or  of  their  perihelial 
eccentric  anomalies  and  radii  vectorest  during  the  small  perihe- 
lial part  of  their  ti*ajectories  which  we  are  permitted  to  contem- 
plate. In  that  part,  the  eccentric  ellipse  and  the  parabola  near- 
ly coincide ;  and,  after  all,  we  are  not  perfectly  certain  that  those 
singular  bodies  do  not  move  in  orbits  strictly  parabolic. 

We  cannot  sufficiently  recommend  this  profound  and  excel- 
lent paper  to  our  readers'  attention.  Looking  to  the  logical 
formulas  and  historical  demonstrations  of  Mr  Tytler,  the  mecha- 
nical investigations  and  military  problems  of  Lord  Ancram,  we 
again  are  stricken  with  wonder  at  the  singular  melange  which  the 
Royal  Society  has  contrived  to  bring  together.  Again,  turning 
to  the  scientific  labours  of  the  mathematician,  we  cannot  avoid 
exclaiming,  *  O  si  sic  omnia !  * 
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The  article  which  follows  these  excellent  and  profound  specu- 
lations, on  a  most  important  subject  of  abstract  science,  seems  to 
have  been  admitted  into  this  volume,  partly  because  it  is  the  pro- 
duction of  a  noble  author,  and  partly  because  great  variety  is 
pleasing  in  all  works.     The  following  is  its  title : — 

1  Description  of  some  Improvements  in  the  Arms  and  Accoutre- 
ments of  Light  Cavalry,  proposed  by  the  Earl  of  Ancram, 
Colonel  of  the  Mid  Lothian  Regiment  of  Fencible  Cavalry , 
and  F.R.S.  Edinlmrgh,  to  his  Excellency  Marquis  Corn- 
tvallis,  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland ',  $-c.  Sfc.  in  a  Letter  to 
Captain  Taylor,  Military  Secretary  to  his  Excellency. 

Where,  in  the  name  of  order,  are  we  got  now  ?     Amono- 
colonels  of  horse — lord- lieu  tenants — military  secretaries — lio-ht 
cavalry— arms  and  accoutrements!     We  can  read  no  farther. 
We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  din  of  arms.     We  thought  of 
reviewing  the  speculations  of  a  learned  body  of  peaceful  sages : 
But  so  dazzling  is  a  title,  and  a  command  of  horse,  that  these 
philosophers,  on  the  noble  and  gallant  inventor  presenting  his 
new  firelock  to  them,  and  demanding  admittance  for  the  record 
of  his  fame,  seem  to  have  answered  as  the  philosopher  of  old  did, 
upon  allowing  a  great  conqueror  (a  colonel  or  lord- lieutenant  of 
those  days)  to  beat  him  in  an  argument,  *   What !  shall  I  dis- 
pute the  point  with  an  opponent  who  commands  100,000  sol- 
diers ?  '     We  solemnly  deny  having  been  accessory,  even  indi- 
rectly, to  this  singular  piece  of  authorship  :   we  have  not  so 
much  as  read  more  of  the  paper  than  the  first  sentence,  in 
which,  however,  we  find  that  the  noble  mechanic  is  an  invent- 
or of  words  as  well  as  of  fire-arms,  and  he  uses  *  arm  '  in  the 
singular,  to  denote  a  piece  of  armour.     As  this  comes  under 
our  province,  we  must  remind  his  Lordship,  in  the  words  of  an 
old  courtier,  (a  grammarian  or  reviewer  of  Rome,  we  forget 
which),  that  lie  may  raise  what  new  recruits  he  pleases  for  his 
regiment,  but  cannot  be  permitted  to  raise  a  single  new  word. 

We  would  propose  a  question,  with  all  possible  deference  to 
the  Society : — If  Mr  Twigg,  in  a  fit  of  disinterested  public  spirit, 
had  communicated  to  them  his  invention  of  the  new  breech,  in- 
stead of  going  to  the  patent-office  with  it,  would  his  paper  (even 
if  Lord  Ancram  had  clubbed  his  share  of  grammar,  orthogra- 
phy, and  new  words)  have  been  published  in  this  volume  ? 

A  New  Method,  S?c.     By  Mr  W.  Wallace,  Perth. 

If  the  present  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Transactions  contains 

abundance  of  matter  in   which  we  cannot  feel  much  interested, 

(perhaps  from  want  of  taste  and  obtuseness  of  organs),  and  if  it 

is  defiled  by  some  trash  that  we  lament  to  see  admitted  among  the 
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speculations  of  philosophers,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
scientific  part  of  the  collection  is  exceedingly  rich.  The  papers 
of  Messrs  Wallace  and  Ivory,  in  particular,  are  sufficiently  va- 
luable to  atone  for  many  *  Lauras  '  and  '  gun  breeches.  '  We 
observe,  with  some  patriotic  feelings  of  mortification,  that  those 
writers  who  have,  we  assert  it,  kept  the  Society's  books  in  cir- 
culation for  several  years  past,  are  not  even  members  of  an  In- 
stitution to  which  they  contribute  so  distinguished,  nay,  so  ne- 
cessary a  share  of  assistance. 

The  paper  of  Mr  Wallace  we  earnestly  recommend  to  the  at- 
tention of  every  reader.  We  have  received  the  highest  gratifica- 
tion from  a  careful  perusal  of  it;  and  acknowledge  that  we  have 
seen  few  inventions  in  this  favourite  department  of  stud}',  of  which 
we  should  so  much  desire  to  be  the  authors.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  any  satisfactory  analysis  of  this  tract.  The  peculiar  concise- 
ness and  compactness  of  the  noblest  science,  to  the  grasp  of  which 
the  human  powers  have  aspired,  renders  all  ornament  of  diction 
and  superfluous  reasoning  or  explanation  unknown  in  its  various 
branches.  To  enunciate  the  author's  propositions,  and  to  sketch 
a  very  general  view  of  the  ground  over  which  he  carries  us,  must 
be  the  limit  of  our  exertions  in  a  path  where  all  elucidation  is 
rendered  unnecessary  by  its  own  clearness ;  all  improvement  or 
abridgment  impossible,  by  its  own  solidity  and  shortness. 

Let  a  and  b  denote  the  heliocentric  distances  of  any  two  planets 
from  the  sun,  and  <p  the  angle  of  commutation.  In  computing 
the  effects  of  the  reciprocal  influence  exerted  by  the  reciprocal 
gravitations  of  the  planets  on  each  other's  motions,  we  are  led  to 
an  algebraical  formula  (a1  +  b%  —  2  a  b  cos.  <p)n;  and  it  is  requir- 
ed to  develop  this  expression,  by  resolving  it  into  a  series  of  the 
following  structure:  A  +  B  cos.  <p  -f-  Cccs.  2  <p  +  &c.  proceeding 
by  coefficients  Dt  E,  F,  &c.  which  are  required,  and  by  cosines 
of  a  regularly  increasing  angle  of  mutation  <p.  Now,  the  deter- 
mining of  those  coefficients  by  circles  or  logarithms,  (or  of  A  and 
B>  after  which  the  rest  are  easily  found),  has  hitherto  defied  all 
the  resources  of  mathematical  skill ;  and  the  series  used  for  this 
purpose  have  been  found  of  the  most  difficult  management  and 
slow  convergence.  Mr  Wallace  here  presents  us  with  a  solu- 
tion, the  result  of  one  of  those  happy  contrivances,  which,  from 
their  late  invention,  and  admirable  simplicity,  we  might  be  dis- 
posed to  ascribe  to  good  fortune,  did  we  not  invariably  find  that 
they  fall  to  the  lot  of  those  oniy  who  are  possessed  of  the  powers 
unquestionably  required  for  turning  them  to  good  account.  Mr 
Wallace's  method  consists  in  resolving  the  series  into  a  fluxion- 
ary  form',  and  comparing  the  fluxions  with  the  fluxionary  ex- 
pressions of  elliptic  arches.  The  calculus  is  thus  reduced  to  that 
of  the  proportions  between  elliptic  arcs,  and  the  corresponding 
arcs  of  their  circumscribing  circles. 
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Our  author  first  demonstrates,  that  A  and  B  being  found, 
C,  Dy  E,  &e.  may  be  deduced ;  and  he  shows  how  A  and  B 
may  be  so  expressed  as  to  bring  their  evolution  home  to  the  rec- 
tification of  elliptic  arches. 

He  takes  the  case  of  ?i  = —  §,  the  most  usual  one  in  phy- 
sical astronomy  (as  our  readers  well  know) ;  but  n  may  be  a- 
ny  odd  number,  positive  or  negative,  divided  by  two,  as  -.-  {- 
(another  usual  case  in  astronomy)   +  £,  &c.      Then,  let  *  =r 

the  femiperimeter  of  the  circle  whofe  radius  is  unity  ;  i  =  - ;   <p-  angle. 

of  commutation  ;  a  and  b  the  heliocentric   diftances :   he  mows  that 

*aA  =  /-, : — r-:  and  ir  a  B  =  I-. ■ — r— r— 

J  (  I   +  t* 2  £  COS.  <P)%  J  (  I    +  Ja 2  I  COS.  <p)  1 

The  fluents  increafing  as  <p  increafes  from   zero  to  srj    and  c  being 

put  =  -. — — — -rj,  he  deduces  the  following  equation: 
(l  4*  0  

r a?  A  =  ,  .    ,    __.,  If  J i  __ c1  cos.*  -•     A  circle  is  now  ta- 

ken,  whofe  diameter  is  =  2  ;  and  upon  this,  as  a  tranfverfe  axis,  an 
ellipfe  is  defcribed,  whofe  eccentricity  is  =:  e.  Now,  at  this  point 
of  the  procefs  is  perceived  the  jet  of  our  author's  invention;  for  the  cir- 
cular arch  being  put  =  -,  the  fluxion  of  the  correfponding  elliptic  arch 

sr  —  <p  ,J  i f  cos.3,  —   (which  occurs   in  the  value  found  for  A)t 

and  when  <p  =  -xt  that  is,  when  the  arch  =  the  femiperimeter,  then 
<p  J  i e1  cos.1  -  =  femiperimeter    ss     E,    and    by    refubftitution 


fiJTl 


A  =  t rTw T\z  X  — »  l^e  eccentricity  =:     Va  ?,  and  the  fc- 

(a  -f-  b)   (a  —  6)         7T  a  +  (, 

a  —  b 
miconjugate  =  --p^. 

2  n  2  V 

In    like   manner,    B   is    found  =  —  X  A  —  TT-l j-t    X   — 

b  b  [a1  —  b1)  sr 

TJ  being  the  femiperimeter  of  a  fecond  ellipfe,  and  its  femiconjugate 

Y 


-J' 


a 

Our  author  next  shows  how  the  eEipses  may  be  chosen  of  any 
convenient  eccentricity ;  since,  indeed,  it  is  not  on  absolute,  but 
relative  magnitudes  of  arcs,  that  his  solution  depends. 

He  now  gives  the  substance  of  his  method  in  plain  and  simple 
practical  rules  for  computation,  which  our  readers  will  easily  de- 
duce from  the  preceding  statement.   He  then  discusses  the  mode  of 
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finding  a  convenient  rectification  of  elliptic  arches.  Eider's  series 
converges  by  the  powers  of  the  semiconjugute,  and  answers  for 
cases  of  small  eccentricity;  Mr  Ivory's,  by  the  difference  of  the 
axes  divided  by  their  sum;  and  this  answers  for  considerably  ec- 
centric curves.  Our  author  adds  a  new  method,  of  infinite  inge- 
nuity, and  particularly  adapted  to  his  present  purpose,  from  its 
rapid  convergence  in  every  possible  case,  and  from  its  power  of  ex- 
pressing the  ratios  of  the  ellipses  to  their  circumscribing  circles. 
The  paper  concludes  with  an  Appendix,  or  rather  a  separate 
and  valuable  tract,  containing  the  investigation  of  a  new  formula 
for  the  rectification  of  all  elliptic  arches.  We  shall  only  mention 
the  result  of  this  long  and  skilfully  conducted  analysis. 

Let  the  femitranfverfe  axis  =:  unity  ;  e  =  eccentricity  ;  z  =  any  arch 

reckoned  from  the  extremity  of  the  axis ;  <p  zr  the  correfponding  arch  of 

i_v  i ez  i— —vi e'* 

die    circumfcribing   circle;    e'  =r ;  e" z= «,,. 

6  i+Vi—e*  i-jVi  —  T*>- 

r  r  ,,.        IV        „  Air.  ,  Silt.    2    & 

io  on  for  e"  e   ,  &c.     Alio  sin.  2  <p'  — .   ■ .— ,, 

(i  4-  e')  vi  — e%  sin.  *<p> 

sin.  4  cp' 

sin.  4  <p"  i=  -, - — —. — -. -rr-r- _  ..._-rr^,  &c.  fo  on  for  sin.  8  $'":. 

(  I  4-  e  )  y i  —  e' z  sin. 2  i  <p' 

sin.  16  Q  ,  &c. ;  e,  e',  e",  Sec.  approach  quickly  to  zero,  and  <p,  $',  <p"t 
&c.  to  a  certain  limit  6. 

L<tPz=(i+e)(i+e'>)(i+c''')+,Scc.iQ='-  +  e^  +  ^  +  ,8cc, 

and  *  =  eil±!Q  sin.  2  f  +  ffli±£^JL±Q  sm.  4.  f,  &c. ;  thea 

4  T  16  T  ; 

our  author's  proportion  is,  the  arch  or  Z  =  6  P  (i — e  Q)  4-  e  R. 
When  <p  =  a'  quadrant,  6  ==  -,    and  E  being  the  elliptic  quadrant, 

E  —  -P  ( i — c  Q),  and  Z  =  —  E  -\-  e  R.     Whence  cur  author  dedu- 

2  7f 

ces  Fagnani's  theorem  of  assignable  differences,  and  shows  the  ap- 
plication of  his  formula  to  the  demonstration  of  various  important 
transcendental  properties  of  the  circle  and  ellipse  formerly  known, 
and  to  the  discovery  of  new  truths  of  the  same  kind.  He  con- 
cludes with  a  numerical  calculation,  which  exemplifies  his  me- 
thod of  rectification,  and  proves  at  once  its  extreme  accuracy 
and  simplicity. 

We  cannot  conclude,  without  expressing  our  sincere  admiration 
of  this  excellent  performance — excellent  in  every  respect;  and, 
trifling  as  it  may  appear  to  mathematicians,  remarkable  for  a  pure, 
perspicuous,  and  not  inelegant  style,  It  is  a  paper,  equal,  in  our 
opinion,  to  whatever  lias  been  most  admired  of  the  greatest  ana* 

VOL.  I.    NO,  %  K   k 
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lysts.    We  remember  nothing  in  the  works  of  Euler  or  La  Grange 
which  belong  to  a  higher  class  of  excellence  in  this  science. 

Whilst  so  much  remains  yet  to  be  done  for  the  Mathematics 
by  all  nations,  and,  to  take  a  more  contracted  view,  while  so 
much  is  wanting  in  this  country  to  render  us  at  all  fit  for  compe- 
tition with  the  mathematicians  of  the  Continent,  any  such  ap- 
pearance of  high  preeminence  in  this  line,  as  we  have  now  been 
contemplating,  delights  us — in  a  degree,  we  fear,  to  which  we 
are  not  likely  to  be  followed  by  the  sympathy  of  all  our  readers. 


The  last  article  in  this  volume  is  entitled — 

'  Chemical  Analysis  of  an  uncommon  Species  of  Zeolite.  By 
Robert  Kennedy,  M.D.  F.R.S.  F.A.S.  and  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh.  ' 

This  Zeolite,  found  in  the  rocks  of  Edinburgh  castle,  was 
chiefly  distinguished  by  a  phosphoric  quality,  giving  light  in  the 
dark,  when  gently  struck  or  heated,  like  the  Tremolite  mention^ 
ed  in  the  first  volume  of  Saussure's  Voyages  dans  les  Alpes.  Dr 
Kennedy  examined  the  composition  of  it,  and  found,  by  various 
experiments  which  we  shall  not  attempt  to  analyze,  that  100  parts 
of  the  zeolite  contain,  of  silex  51.5;  lime  32;  argil  .5;  oxyd  of 
iron  .5  ;  soda  about  8.5;  carbonic  acid  and  other  valuable  mat- 
ter 5 ;  with  some  traces  of  magnesia  and  muriatic  acid. 

This  short,  but  excellent  paper,  is  marked  by  that  perspicu- 
ous detail  of  experiments,  and  that  neat  and  elegant  mode  of 
conducting  and  devising  chemical  analysis,  which  so  eminently 
distinguish  all  the  researches  of  this  very  able  chemist. 


NOTE   TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  to  return  our  acknowledgements  to  a  great  number  of  va- 
luable Correspondents,  some  of  whom  will  perceive,  from  the  present 
Number,  that  their  bints  had  been  anticipated.  The  offers  of  others, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  appear  wholly  unsuitable  to  our  Flan.  We  may 
perhaps  take  more  particular  notice  of  some  articles  of  correspond- 
ence in  a  future  Number. 
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Aboukir,  battle  of,  Denon's  reflec- 
tions on,  335. 

Acerbi's  account  of  Swedish  lite- 
rati, 165 — remarks  on  the  Swe- 
dish government,  167 — his  an- 
tipathy to  priests,  168 — picture 
of  nature  at  the  North  Cape, 
171. 

Africa^  inland  trade  of,  by  what 
route  carried  on,  137. 

Africans,  cartwhip  their  only  in- 
centive to  work  in  the  W.  In- 
dia islands,  221. 

Anniversary  sermon  of  the  Royal 
HumaneSociety,accidentwhich 
happened  to  one  of  the  review- 
ers of,  113. 

Anquetil's  Oupnekhatjremarks  on 
M.  412 — his  version  of  the  pre- 
face, 415 — English  version  of 
ditto,  417. 

Anti-contagious  agents,  enumera- 
tion of,  243. 

Architecture,  Egyptian,  characters 
of,  341. 

Armament,  French,  critical  escape 
of,  from  the  fleet  of  Lord  Nel- 
son, 333. 

Army,  the  only  sure  natural  de- 
fence of  a  country,  356. 

Asteroids,  Herschell's  definition 
of,  427. 


Astronomy,  not  the  best  medium 
through  which  to  prove  the 
agency  of  a  Creator,  299 — ob- 
scurity of  its  technology,  428» 

A:ctf,condensed,supposedby  Mor-; 
veau  the  principal  character  of 
all  contagious  poisons,  243. 


Balance  of  power,  different  opi- 
nions of  politicians  with  regard 
to,  315 — according  to  one  class 
pregnant  with  absurdity,  316 
—outlines  of  the  modern  sys- 
tem of,  ib. — partition  of  Po- 
land does  not  prove  its  ineffi- 
cacy,  349 — its  distinguishing 
features,  353 — whence  it  has 
arisen,  354-. 

Baldwin,  account  of  his  essay  on 
the  plague,  60. 

Bank  of  England,  most  serious 
danger  to  which  it  is  exposed, 
193— explanation  of  the  diffi- 
culties to  which  it  was  subject- 
ed in  1797,  197 — amount  of 
its  paper  circulation  at  differ- 
ent periods,  200. 

Battle  between  the  French  and 
Mamelucs,Denon's  description 
of,  336. 

Behham,  Mr,  his  argument,  that 
'  whatever  is  true,  cannot  be 
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hurtful,  '  examined,  476 — his 
system  of  ethics  destructive  of 
morality,  482. 

Bladder,  stone  in,  how  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  a  diseased  state 
of  the  prostate  gland,  470. 

Blair,  Dr,  his  character  as  a  writ- 
er of  sermons,  83. 

Blisters,  their  use  in  fevers,  &c. 
471. 

Bonaparte,  probable  views  of,  in 
the  West  Indian  expedition, 
221 — consequences  likely  to 
result  to  Britain  from  its  total 
failure,  225 — from  its  partial 
success,  ib. — from  its  complete 
execution,  ib. — reestablishment 
of  slavery  the  most  dangerous 
alternative  to  the  British  settle- 
ments, 230. 

Bonnet's  Art  of  making  Revolu- 
tions useful,  title  of  unfortu- 
nate, 122 — bad  arrangement  of 
the  work,  123 — his  character 
of  Louis  XVI.  125. 

Bowles,  John,  Esq.  a  Political 
quack,  94 — his  description  of 
Tavern  Dinners,  97 — his  at- 
tachment to  the  British  Mo- 
narchy, ib. 

Boyd's  Translation  of  Dante,  spe- 
cimens of,  310. 

Bread,  or  the  Poor,  author's  pro- 
fessions in,  108 — his  mode  of 
accounting  for  the  late  scarci- 
ty, 111. 

Britain,  question  whether  she 
ought  to  interfere  in  Continen- 
tal Politics,  examined,  355. 

Burmans,  on  their  religion  and  li- 
terature., 30 — their  system  of 
cosmography,  31. 

Bute,  Lord,  anecdote  of,  319 — 
general  sketch  of  his  charac- 
ter, 322 — extracts  from  a  cor- 
respondence between  him  and 
Bubb  Dodington,  320 — cause 
»f  his  resignation,  321. 


Camper's,  Plates  of  Hernia:,  de- 
scription of,  461 — remarks  on, 
464. 

Canada,  Fur- trade  of,  how  car- 
ried on,  142. 

Carbuncle  (the  disease)  descrip- 
tion of,  471. 

Caucasus,  Mount,  account  of,  39. 

Central  heat,  basis  of  the  Hut- 
tonian  Theory,  202. 

Clergy,  English,  why  they  distin- 
guish themselves  so  little  in  the 
composition  of  sermons,  84. 

Cognition,  summary  of  the  laws 
of,  259. 

Comets,  Herschell's  definition  of, 
427. 

Consommateurs  par  excellence, 
who,  101. 

Constantinople,  description  of  that 
city  and  its  environs,  45. 

Crisis  of  the  Sugar  Colonies,  re- 
marks upon  the  style  of,  217 — 
analysis  of  the  doctrines  which 
the  author  maintains,  221 — 
propositions  maintained  in  op- 
position to  the  doctrines  laid 
down  by  him,  236. 

Cyprus,  description  of,  284. 

D 

Dante,  character  of,  309. 

Danton,  his  project  to  save  the 
life  of  Louis  XVI.,  126. 

Dara  Shecuh,  a  patron  of  litera- 
ture, 412. 

Denon's  Travels  in  Egypt,  cha- 
racter of  that  work,  330 — 
the  author  proceeds  to  Ro- 
setta  with  General  Menou,  334 
— his  reflections  on  the  battle 
of  Aboukir,  3S5 — sets  out  on 
an  excursion  into  the  Delta, 
ib. — is  present  at  a  battle  with 
the  Mamelues,  336 — visits  the 
ruins  of  Tentyra  and  Thebes, 
340; 
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Diabetes,  remarks  on,  472. 

Dijon,  air  of  a  church  there,  con- 
taminated with  putrid  effluvia, 
purified  by  the  vapours  of  mu- 
riatic acid,  238. 

Divina  Commedia  of  Dante,  cha- 
racter of,  309 — fpecimens  of  Mr 
Boyd's  tranflation,  310. 

Domingo,  St,  probability  of  the 
fuccefs  of  the  expedition  againft 
the  revolted  negroes  there,  ex- 
amined, 229 — black  population 
of,  ib. 


Effluvia,  putrid,  corrected  by  fu- 
migation with  muriatic  acid, 
238. 

Egypt,  modern,  contrafted  with 
Greece,  282 — remarks  on,  330. 

Ellore,  defcription  of  caves  near 
the  town  of,  38. 

Eloquence,  ftudy  of,  makes  little 
or  no  part  of  Britifh  education, 
85. 

England,  account  of  the  fyftem  of 
credit  and  paper  money  eftablifh- 
ed  in,  187. 

Enmity,  national,  what  i3  found  to 
conititute  it,  373. 

Erysipelas,  its  fymptoms  and  treat- 
ment different  in  London  and 
Edinburgh,  472. 

Eugene,  Prince,  fentiment  of,  367. 

Evidence,  remarks  on  a  mixed  fpe- 
cies   of,   in   matters  of  hiftory, 

^495- 
Europe,  governments  of,  have  tend- 
ed towards  greater  freedom  and 
mildnefs  fince  the  rife  of  the  mo- 
dern commercial  policy,  358 — 
relative  influence  of  national 
changes  in,  &c.  illuflrated,  369. 


Favier,  to  what  he  attributes   the 

treaty  of  1756,  377. 
Fever,  on  the  treatment  of,  472. 


Fezzan,  Horneman's  account  of, 
132. 

Flame,  colours  of,  explained,  458. 

Foetus,  extra-uterine,  defcription 
of,  498. 

Fox,  Mr,  character  of,   327, 

France,  ambitious  projects  of, 
checked  by  the  influence  of  the 
balancing  fyflem,  35 — the  na- 
tural enemy  of  Britain,  374 — 
revenue,  &c.  of,  394. 

Freedom  of  will,  what  it  implies, 
276. 

Free-Masonry,  Mounier'3  account 
of,   1 4. 

French  Revolution,  caufes  by  which 
it  was  brought  about,  2 — not 
occafioned  by  the  influence  of 
philofophy,   3. 

Fur-trade  of  Canada,  account  of, 
142. 

G 

Gaming,  vicious  effects  of,  87. 

Geology,  Huttonian,  retrospect  of, 
2  j  4. 

Globe,  its  dimenfions  in  a  flate  of 
coniiant  increafe,  according  to 
the  Huttonian  theory,   204. 

Goodzvin,  Dr,  his  doctrine  of  the 
general  affections,   25. 

Gout  relieved  by  dipping  the  foot 
in  olive  oil,  6  ( — Dr  Heberden's 
remarks  on,  469. 

Grecian  iflands,  account  of,  55". 

Greece,  modern,  perfonal  defcrip- 
tion and  character  of  a  native  of, 
283. 

H 

Haram  of  a  Turkifh  officer,  de- 
fcribed,  47. 

Heat,  central,  bafis  of  the  Hutto- 
nian theory,   202. 

Hernia,  remarks  on,  473. 

Herrenschtsand's  addrefs,  truths  he 
attempt?  to  demonftrate  in,  98 
— fubflance  of  his  argument,  99 
— -fpecirnenp  of  his  performance; 
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100 — his  system  impracticable, 
&c.  103. 

Ilerscliell  Dr,  his  disceveiies  re- 
I  i  •  -  to  the  new  planets,  4-26  — 
his  t-nnition  of  planets  in  ge- 
neral, 427 — -of  comets  ib. — of 
asteroids,  j. — remarks  upon 
his  theory,  428. 

Highlanders,  Scotch,  their  pati- 
ence and  intrepidity,  62. 

History,  value  of,  whence  to  be 
estimated,  317. 

Horneman,  Frederick,  some  ac- 
count of  his  travels,  130 — his 
description  of  Siwah,  131 — of 
Fezzan,  132. 

Hunter's,  Mrs,  poems,  character 
of,  421 — extracts  from,  422. 

Hutionian  theory,  postulate  upon 
which  its  basis  depends,  202 — 
objections  to  which  it  is  liable, 
ib. 
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Jesuits,  remarks  on  their  aboli- 
tion, 324. 

Jlluminati  of  Germany,  observa- 
tions on,  15 — their  doctrine  es- 
sentially different  from  that  of 
the  Jacobins,  16. 

Indies,  Wesr,  existence  of  an  inde- 
pendent commonwealth  in,  in- 
compatible with  the  security  of 
the  other  islands,  226. 

Insurrections  in  a  religious  age  no 
proof  of  the  inefficacy  of  reli- 
gion to  promote  a  rational  sub- 
mission to  authority,   12. 

Journey,  narrative  of,  from  Agra 
to  Ougein,  27- 

Islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  how 
they  have  probably  been  form- 
ed, 285. 
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Kant,  some  particulars  of  his  life, 
255 — short  view  of  his  opini- 
ons, 257 — examination  cf  their 
truth,  264. 


Kepler's  problem,  new  and  uni- 
versal solution  of,  remarks  on, 
499. 
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Lesbos,  account  of,  56. 

Lettish  Alfonso,  story  cf,  314 — 
extracts  from,  315i 
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Mackenzie's  Voyages,  general  cha- 
racter of,  141— division  of  the 
work,  142 — account  of  the  fur- 
trade  of  Canada,ib. — of  the  na- 
tive inhabitants,  145 — voyage 
down  the  Slave  River,  &e.  to  the 
Frozen  Ocean,  143 — voyage  to 
the  Pacific  by  the  Tacoutche 
and  Unjigah  rivers,  150 — diffi- 
culties he  encountered,  151 — 
specimen  of  his  style,   152. 

Mamelucs,  a  character  of,  60 — 
attack  the  French  at  Embabey, 
334. 

Mansfield,  Earl  of,  his  character, 
526. 

Materialism,  belief  in,  its  tendency 
detrimental  to  morality,  478. 

Mediterranean,  islands  in,  how 
probably  formed,  285. 

Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border, 
remarks  on,  395 — of  its  poeti- 
cal merit,  399 — extracts  from, 
400. 

il/iVafocw,  Mourner's  character  of, 
18. 

Morals,  selfish,  system  cf,  how 
unfavourable  to  virtue,  483. 

Mounicr,  his  account  of  the  caus- 
es which  led  to  the  French  Re- 
volution, 2 — criticized,  6. 

Mourzoulc,  disputes  about  the  si- 
tuation of,   139. 

Murad  Bey  attacks  the  French 
under  Dessaix,  336. 
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Nares,  Mr,  specimen  of  his  ta- 
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lents  for  theological  metaphy- 
sics, 128. 

National  interference,  right  of  dis- 
puted, 370. 

Nations,  circumstances  by  which 
their  relative  interests  are  af- 
fected, 362. 

Natural  enemies  and  allies,  what 
is  meant  by,  373. 

Necessity,  unfavourable  influence 
of  the  doctrine  of,  480. 

Necker,  M.,  his  plan  of  a  repub- 
lican government,  383 — objec- 
tions to,  384. 

Negroes,  various  revolts  of,  in 
South  America,  223 — princi- 
ple which  keeps  them  in  sub- 
ordination to  the  white  inhabi- 
tants, examined,  224. 

North  Cape,  picture  of  nature  at, 
174. 

O 

Olivier, zwcll  known  literary  man, 
44 — embarks  at  Toulon  for 
Constantinople,  45 — descrip- 
tion of  that  city  and  adjacent 
country,  ib — crosses  the  Bos- 
phorus  to  Scutari,  46 — visits 
the  haram  of  a  Turkish  officer, 
47 — description  of  the  filing  off 
of  a  Turkish  army,  48 — ac- 
count of  Paswan  Oglou,  49 — 
particulars  relating  to  the 
plague,  51 — Turkish  jurispru- 
dence, &c.  52 — account  of  thje 
Grecian  islands,  55. 
Opie,  Mrs,  remarks  on  her  writ- 
.  ings,  113-r-onher  '  Epistle  to 
a  Friend  on  New-year's  Day, ' 
116 — «  Father  and  Daughter,' 
1 18 — *  Dying  Daughter  to  her 
Mother,'  119—'  The  Mourn- 
er, '  ib. — '  Negro  Boy's  Tale, ' 
120 — ■*  Song  of  a  Hindustani 
Girl,'  ib. — •*   Stanzas  written 


under    Eoius's   Harp,  '    ib.-— 
4  Orphan   Boy's   Tale, '  ib. — 
'  Symptoms  of  Love,'  121 — 
«  Ode  to  Twilight,  '  ib. 
Oxygen,  medicinal  effects  of,  241. 


Paley,  Dr,  his  character  as  an 
author,  287. 

Paper-money,  origin,  &c.  of,  1 75 
— account  of  the  system  of,  e- 
stablished  in  England,  187 — 
influence  of,  upon  the  present 
state  of  prices,  199. 

Pa  n'.s/jschoolmasters, their  wretch- 
ed income,  93. 

Parliaments,  insubordination  of, 
one  cause  of  the  French  Re- 
volution, 2. 

Parr,  Dr,  his  Spital  Sermon,  1  8 
— extracts  from,  19 — account 
of  his  style,  22. 

Paswan  Ogiou,  account  of  his  re- 
volt, 49. 

Peruvian  bark,  of  its  use  in  in- 
flammatory diseases,  468. 

Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  his  at- 
tempt to  invert  the  order  of 
succession  to  the  throne,  360. 

Petershurgh,  St,  populationof,  COG 
— character  of  the  inhabitants, 
ib. 

Petroleum  wells,  account  of,  29. 

Philosophy,  in  what  degree  re- 
sponsible for  the  French  Rcvot 
lution,  9. 

Plague,  analogy  between  it  and 
canine  madness  disputed,  51  — 
Baldwin's  account  of,  GO. 

Planets,  new,  whether  to  be  ar- 
ranged in  the  same  class  with 
the  bodies  formerly  known, 
428. 

Poetical  extracts — from  Sou  they 's 
Thalaba,  68— Pratt's  Bread,  or 
the  Poor,  108 — Opie's  Poepis, 
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116 — Boyd's  translation  of  the 
Divina  Commedia  of  Dante, 
310 — Minstrelsy  of  the  Scotish 
Border,  400—  Hunter's  Poems 
422. 

Poetry  of  the  early  ages,  remarks 
on,  307. 

Foggy  islands,  account  of  the  in- 
habitants of,  28. 

Poland,  dismemberment  of,  when 
projected, 349 — quoted  by  some 
as  an  instance  of  the  futility  of 
the  balancing  system,  ib. — does 
not  prove  its  inefficacy,  350 — 
its  state,  previous  to  the  parti- 
tion,  such  as  could  byno  change 
be  rendered  worse,  351. 

P'olicy,  foreign,  advantages  accru- 
ing from  the  modern  system  of, 
381. 

Public  credit,  Herrenschwand's 
scheme  for  insuring  the  benefit 


of,  102. 
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son,  practical  doctrines  of,  276. 

JtenneCs  sermons,  subjects  cf,  86 
— extracts  from,  ib. — his  cha- 
racter as  a  reasoner,  90. 

Republicans,  French,  their  motives 
tor  invading  Egypt,  332. 

S 
,/,v.  late,  how  accounted  for 
by  Mr  Pratt,  111. 

-  ^//VjandCynanche  maligna, 
Ticdifications  of  the  same  dis- 
temper, 469. 
;-  hin/m  of  the  prostate  gland, 
how  to  be  distinguished  from  a 
stone  in  the  bladder,  470. 
$cio,  character  of  the  inhabitants 
of,  57. 

ish  Borderers,  sketch  of  their 
character  in  the  16th  century, 


Scgur,  causes  to  which  he  attri- 
butes the  treaty  1756,  &c.  377. 

Seq  ents,  on  the  poison  of,  29 

Spain,  to  what  her  dependence 
on  France  is  to  be  ascriDed, 
379. 

Srinagar,  narrative  of  a  journey 
to,  37. 

Strata  of  the  preTnt  continents, 
how  formed,  209 — consolida- 
tion of,  how  effected,  ib. 

Stratified  bodies,  of  what  com- 
posed, 205. 

Surya  Siddhanta,  on  the  antiqui- 
ty of,  42. 


Technology,  astronomical,  difficul- 
ty and  obscurity  of,  428. 

Thalabn,  Southey's,  remarks  on 
the  class  of  poems  to  which  it 
bclorgs,63 — singular  structure 
of  the  versification,  72 — sketch 
of  the  subject,  74 — consists  of 
the  most  wild  and  extravagant 
fictions,  75— extracts  from,  76. 

Thornton's  inquiry  into  the  na- 
ture and  effects  of  the  paper 
credit  of  Great  Britain,  cha- 
racter of,  173 — his  intention 
in,  174 — abstract  of  its  prin- 
cipal contents,  175 — specimens 
of  his  manner  of  reasoning, 
181-185. 

Transcendentalism,  view  of  the 
principles  of,  258. 

Trinidada,  impolicy  of  extending 
the  system  of  slavery  to,  232 
— plan  of  colonization  recom- 
mended for,  235. 

U 

Vallee,  M.  la,  his  singular  sensi- 
bility, 92. 

Vedas,  Hindu,  their  high  anti- 
quity, 413. 
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